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The present volume is the first of an mteflded series wliioh it is hoped TV^ll form, 
when complete, a cvcloAediji-. of the indaslrv. the want, and the vice of the crreat 
Metropolis. 

It il believed that flie book is curious for ma^y reasons : 

• It surely may be considered curious as being tlie first attempt to publish the 
liistory of a people, from the lips of ttie people thgmselves — giving a literal 
description of their» labour, their earnings, their trials, And their sufferings^in their 
• own “unvarnished” language; and to pourtvay the condition of their homes and 
their families by personal ^observation of tife places, and direct communion with 
the individuals. 

It may be*consideved curious also as being the tii:st commission of inquiry into 
the state of the people, ^nidertaken hy a private individual, and the first “ blue 
hoo^v ” ever published in twaponny numbers. 

It is curious, moreover, as supplying information concerning a large body of 
persons, of whom the public bad less knowledge tl^n of the most distant tribes of 
the earth — the governnfbnt population returns not even numbering them among 
the inhabitants of the kingdom ; and as adducing facts so extraordinary, that the 
traveller in the undiscovered country of the poor must, like Bruce, until liis stories 
are corroborated by after investigators, l)0 content to lie under the imputation of 
tclling,sucli tales, as travellers arc generally supposed delight in. 

the faults of the present volume what they may, assuredly they are rather 
short-comings than exaggerations, for in every instance the author and liis 
coadjutors have sought to understate, and most assuredly neve^" to exceed tlie 
truth. For the omissions, the author would merely remind the reader of the 
entire novelty of the task — there being no other similar w'ork in the language hy 
which to guide orAieck his inquiries. Whcij the following leaves are turned over, 
and the two or wee ])ages of information derived from hooks contrasted witli tlie 
hundreds of pages of facts obtained by positive observation and investigation, 
surely some ifftowanco will be made for tlie details which fhay still bo left for 
othm's to supply. Within the last two years some ^ousands of the humbler claves 
ot society must have been seen and visited with tlm especial wiow of noticing t^ieir 
condition and learning their histories ; and it is but right that the truthfulness of 
the poor generally should he made known ; for though cheeks have been usually 
adopted, the people have been mostly' found to be astonishingly correct in their 
statements, — so much so indeed, that the attempt? at deception are certiUnly the 
exceptions rather than the rule. Those persons who, from an ignorance of the 
simplicity of the honest poor, miglit^ie inclined to think otherwise, have, in order 
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to be cov^vinced of the jqstipe of ^he above remarks, only to consult the details 
^iven in thb ^nesent^ volume, and to perceive the e3s^traordinft,ry agreement in the 
statements oil aH the vast number of individuals who have been seen at different 
times, and who cannot possibly have been supposed to have been acting in concert. 

The larger ttatistic^ such as tlio^e of the quantities of fish and fruit, &c., sold 
in Londc^n, have been coyected fi^om tradcLimon connected wjth the several 
markets, or from the wholesale merchants belonging to the trade specified — gentle- 
men to whose courtesy ajui co-operation I an? indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion, and whoso namcp, wore I at liberty ^to publish th^m, ^tbuld be an indisputable 
guarantee for the facts advanced. The (jther statistics have been obtained in the 
same nianfner — the best authorities paving been invariably consulted on the subject 
treated of. * * . 

It is right that I should make special ‘mention of the assistance I have received 
in the compilation of tlie pr^'sent volnme from Mr. IIenrv Wood and Mr. IIichakd 
Knight (late of the City Mission), gentlemen \Yho have been engaged witli me 
from nearly the commencement of inquiries, and to whose hearty co-o'peration 
both myself and the public are indebted for a large im^vyase of knowledge. Mr. 
Wood, indeed, has contributed so large a proportion of the contents of the present 
vblumo that he may fairly be considered as one of its authors. 

The subject of the Street-Folk will still require another volume, in order to c6m- 
plete it in that comprehensive manner in which I am desirous of executing the 
modern history of this and every other portion of the people. There still remain 
— the Street-Buyers ^ the Street- Finders, the Street-Perjorndcrs, the Street-Avtizans, 
and the Street-Lahourers, to he done, among tho several classes of street-people ; 
and the Street Jews, the Street Italians and Foreig^ners, and the Street Mechanics, 
to be treated of as varieties of tho order. The present volume refers more parti- 
cularly to the Street-Sellers y and includes special accounts of the Costermongers and 
the Batterers (the two broadly-marked varieties of street tradesmen), tho Si^nct 
Irish, the Female Street-Sellers, and the Children Street-Sellers of the metropolis. 

My earnest hope is that the hook may serve to give the lich a more intimate 
knowledge^of tho sufferings, and the frequent heroism under those sufferings, of 
the poor — that it may teach those who are beyond tepaptation to look with charity on 
the frailties of their less fortunate brethren — and cause those \^who arc in “ higli 
places,” and those of whom much is expected, to bestir themselv.^s to improve tho 
condition of a class of people whose misery, ignorance, and vice, amidst all the 
immense wealth and 'great knowledge of “ the first city in tho worldtC-! is, to say the 
very least, a national disgrace to^iis. 
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Of Wakdicutno Tribi:^^ Gekhral. 

O F the tlifUsand millions of human beings 
that *are said to constitute the population 
of the entire globe, thgre are — socially, 
mural ly, and perhaps even physically consi- 
sidcred — but two distinct and broadly marked 
races, viz., the WAn%lorers and the settlers — the 
vngjibond and the cuizen-*tlie nomadic and the 
civilized tribes. Uetween these two extremes, 
iiov/ever, ethnologi.sts 'ecogifze a mediate va- 
riety, partaking of the attrijiutes of botli. There 
IS not only the of hunters and manufac- 
turers— those who live by shoyoting and fishing, 
and those wlio live by producing — but, say they, 
there are also the herdsmen, or those who live 
by tending and feeding, what they consume. 

Jiitplf of these classes has its peculiar and dis- 
tinctive physical as well as moral characteristics. 
“ There are in mankind," says Dr. Pritchard, 
“three prinrMal varieties m the form of the 
head and othe^ physical characters, ^mong the 
rudest tribes ^f men— -the hunters and savage 
inliabitants of forests, dependent for their supply 
of food on the accidental produce of tile soil and 
the chase— a form of lead is prevalent which is 
mostly-distinguished^ the tenn “ prognaMotts," 
indicating a prolongation or extension forward of 
the jaws. A second shape of the head belongs 
principally to s^h races as wander with their 
herds and flockrover vast plains ; these nations 
have broad lozenge- shaped faces (owing to the 
gre^t development of the cheek bones), and 
pyramidal skulls. The most civilized races, on 
the otlier hand— those who live by the arts of 
cultivated life,— have a shape of the head which 
differs from hotli of those above mentioned. The 
characteristic form of the skull among tl\|se 
nations may be termed oval or elliptical," 

These three forms of head, however, clearly 
adinit of being reduced to two broadly-marked 
varieties, according as the bones of the face or 
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those of the skull are more highly developed. 
A gi’cater relative development of the jaws and 
check bones, says author of the-“ Natural 
History of Man," indicates a more ample ex- ^ 
tension of the organs subservient to sensation 
and the animal faculties. Such a configuration 
is adapted to the wandering tribes; w'herets, tho 
greater relative development of the bones of tlie 
skull — indicating as it does*a greater expansion 
of the brainjiand consequently of the intellectual 
faculties — is especially adapted to the civilized 
races or settlers, who depend mainly on their 
knowledge of the powers and properties of things 
for the necessaries and comforts of life. 

Moreover it would appear, tlmt n:>t only are 
all races divisible into wanderers and settlers,, 
but that each c^ilized or settled tribe has gene- 
rally some wandering horde intermingled with, 
and in a measure preying upon, it 

According to Dr. Andrew Smith, who has 
recently made extensive observations in South 
Africa, almost every tribe of j)eople who have 
submitted themselves to sociallaws, recognizing 
the rights of property and reciprocal social 
duties, and tlius acquiring wealth and forming 
themselves into a respectable caste, are sur- 
rounded by hordes of vagabonds and outcasts 
from their own community. Sucli are the Bush- 
men and SonqtioR of the Hottentot race-the tenu 
**sonqna** meaning li^ally pauper. But 
similar condition in society produces sitflUikie' 
results in regard to other races ; and the Kafir! 
have their l^shnfen as well as the H^^egatots^ 
these are called Fing^s — a word %gzdfyi^ 
wanderers, beggars, or outcasts. The Lapm 
seem to have borne a somewhat similar relation 
to the Finns; that is to* say, they appear to have 
been a wild and*predatory tribe who soOght the 
desert like the Arabian Bedottin% Wmle the 
Finns cultArated the soil like, the indfisdrioui 
Fellahs. 

But a nhenomenon still more deeervina cl 
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diSrefence ,of speech between the 
Eitihnt^ th« Hottentols. ,*rhe jAople of 
^ome^lKJldes, Dr. Andrew Smith assures us, vjry 
th«iijf speech Hesig»edly^ and new words, 

-ywitih tM int&-^f rendering theur ideas udin- 
telligihle to aj' but the members of their own 
community, lor this last. custom a peculiar 
nimie e&sts, which ia called cuze-cat.' ’ Tjjis is 
considered as greatly advantagapous^in assi^ng 
concealment of their designs. 

Her^ then, we have a ^ries of facts of dhe 
utmost Ttocial importance. # There are 
distinct nices of men^ viz. : — the wandering 
and the civilized tribesj (2) to ep.^h of thei 
tribes a different fdi*m of head is peculiar, tl ^ 
wandering rinses being remarkable for the deve- 
lopment of the bones of *tlie* fadb, <.s the 
jaws, cheek-bones, &c., and the cifilized for 
the development of those of the head ; (3) to each 
civilized tribe there is ^imncrilly a wandering 
horde attached; (4) such wpderiiig hordes 
have frequently a diflerent language from the 
jipiore civilized portion of the community, and 
that adopted with the intent ot concealing their 
designs and exploits from them. 

It is curious that no one has as yet applied 
the above facts to the clplanation of certain 
• anomalies in the present state of society among 
ourselves. That we, like the Kafirs, Fellahs, 
and IJnns, are surrounded by wandering hordes 
— the “ Sonquas” and the ** Fingoes” of this 
country — paupers, beggars, and ‘outcasts, pos- 
sessing nothing hut Vhat they acquire by depre- 
dation from the industrious, providefPt, and civil- 
ized portion of the community ; — that the heads 
of these nomades are remarkable for the greater 
development* of tlie jaws and cheekbones rather 
than those of the head ; — and that they have 
^ secret language of their own — an English 
“ cuze-cat ” or “ slang ” as it is called — for the 
concealment of tboir designs; fnese are points 
of coincidence so striking that, when placed be- 
fore the mind, make us marvel that the analogy 
should have remained thus long unnoticed. 

The resemblance once discovered, however, 
becomes of great^aervice in enabling us to use 
the morale- characteristics bf the nomade races 
of other countries, as a means of coinj)rehending 
the more readily those of the vagabonds and 
outcasts of our own. Let us therefore, before 
entering upon the subject in hand, brieflj^ run 
over the distinctive, moral, and intellectual fea- 
tures of the wandering tribes in general. 

The nomad then isr distinguished from the 
civilized man by his re])Ugnance tp regular 
lind continuous labour — by h^s warn of provi- 
dence in claying up a store for thf "^future — by 
inability to percei^^ consequences ever so 
slightly removed from imn>eiliatc apprehension 
—by his passion for stupefying herbs and roots, 
and, when possible, for Intoxicating fermented 
liquors— by his extraordinary powers of enduring 
jmvatio|i— by his comparative ins^sibility to 
IMUn — by an immoderate love of gaming, fre- 
aucntly risking his own personal liberty upon a 
•* pnglo casf— 4iy hia love of libidinous dances — 


by the pleasure he experiences in witnessing the 
suffering of sentient creatures — by his delight in 
warfare and all perilous sports — by his desire 
for vengeance — by the looseness of his notions 
as* to property — by the absence of chastity 
among his women, and his disregard of female 
honour — and lastly, by his vagu§ sense of reli- 
gion— his rude idea of a Creator, and utter 
ebsef^Qcr.of all appcciation of the mercy of the 
Divine Spirit ^ 

Strange to say, despite its privations, its dan- 
gers, and its hardships, those who have once 
adopted the savaget-ffud wandering mode of .life, 
rarely abandOii it lliere are countless exam- 
ples of whitfe men adopting all the usages of 
the Indian hunter, b -:t there is scarcely one 
example of the Indian hunter or trapper adopt- 
ing the steady and regular habits of civilized 
life ; indeed, the various missionaries who have 
visited nomade races have* found their labours 
utterly unavailing, so long as a wandering life 
continued, and have succeeded in bestowing 
the elements of civilization, only oti those 
compelled by ciremnstanees to adopt "a settled 
habitation. f 

\ 

Of the Wanderino Tribis of this 
Country. 

The nomadic ra^cs of England are of many 
distinct kinds — from tl?:e habitual vagrant, — 
half-beggar, h5lf-thief — sleeping in barns, icnts, 
and casual wards — tp the mechanic on tramp, 
obtaining his bed and supper from Ae trade 
societies hi the difibreiit towns, on his way to 
seek work. Betw'een these two extremes there 
are several mediate* varieties — consisting of 
pedlars, showmen, harvest-men, and all that 
large class who live by either selling, showing, 
or doing something through the country. 
These are, so to speak, the rural nomads — not 
confining their wanderings to any one parti- 
cular locality, but ranging often from or'' er:I 
of the land to the other. Besides these, there 
are the urban and suburban wanderers, or 
those who follow some itinerant occupation in 
and round about the large towns. Such are, 
in the metropolis more particularly, the pick- 
pockets — the beggars — the prostitutes — the 
street-sellers — the streeUperformers — the cab - 1 
men — the coaclmicn — tho^atermcn — the sailors 
and such like. In eacl\ of these classes — , 
according as they partake more or less of the 
purely vagabond, doing nothing whatsoever for 
their living, but moving froi^ place to place 
preying upon the earnings of the more indus- 
trious portion of the community, so will the 
attributes of the nomade tribes be found to be 
more or less marked in them. Whether it be 
that in the mere act of wandering, there is a 
greater determination of 4)1 ood to the surface of 
the body, and consequently a less quantity 
sea to the brain, the ^ muscles being thus 
nourished at the expense of the mind, I leave 
physiologists to say. But certainly be the phy- 
sical cause what it may, we must all allow th^t 
in each of the classes above-mentioned, there ii 
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n crcater development of the animal than of the 
intellectual or* moral nature of man, and that 
they are all more or less distinguished for their 
high cheek-bones and protruding jaws-j-for 
their use of a slang language — for their la.x 
ideas of property — for their general improvi- 
dence— their repugnance £o continuous labour 
— their disregard of female honour — thejg love 
of cruelty — their pugnacitj^— and th^if utter 
want of religion. 

Of the London SffREET-FOLK. • 
Those who obtain their fi^ng in the streets of 
the metropolis are a '^ery large an^ varied class ; 
indeed, the means resorted to in order “ to 
pick lip a crust,” as th^ people call it, in the 
public thoroughfkres (and such in many insta^jces 
♦t literally is,) are so multifarious that the mind 
is long baffled in its attempts to reduce them to 
scientific order or classification. 

It would appear, however, that tlie street- 
people may he all arranged under six distinct 
genera ^r kinds. 

These are severally ; 

I. Street-sellers.^^ 

II. Sxy.ET-BUYERS. ^ 

III. Street- Finders. ^ 

IV. Street-Performers, Artists, and 

Showmen. * 

V. SXREET-ARflZANS, aOr AVoRKINO 

Pedlars; and 

VI. Street-Labouhehs. 

The first of these divisions — the Street- 
, Sellers — includes many v^deties ; viz. — 

1 . The Street-sellers of Fish, 4'e. — “ wet,” “ dry,’ ' 
and shell-fish — and poultry, game, and' cheese. 

2. The Street-sellers of Vegetables,'^m\i (both 
“green” and “dry”), flowers, trees, shrubs, 
seeds, and roots, and “green stuff” (as ^ater- 
cresses, chickweed and grun’sel, and turf). 

3. The Street-sellers oj Eatables avd Drinkables, 

■ — including the vendors of fried fish, hot eels, 
pickled whelks, sheep’s trotters, ham sandwiches, 
peas’-soup, hot green peas, penny pies, plum 
“duff,” meat-puddings, baked potatoes, spice- 
cakes, muffins and crumpets, Clic^sea buns, 
sweetmeats, brandy-halls, cough drops, and cat 
and dog's meat — such constituting tl«i principal 
eatables sold in the stAet ; wliile under the head 
of street- drinkahlesJKay he specified tea and 
coffee, ginger-heei,^jfmonade, hot wine, new milk 
from the cow, asses milk, curds and whey, and 
occasionally water. 

4. The Street^ellers of Stationery, Literature, 

and the Fine Arts — among whom are comprised 
the stationers, or standing and running 

patterers; the long- song-sellers ; the wall- song- 
sellers (or “ pinners-up,” as they are technically 
termed) ; the ballad sejlers ; the vendors of play- 
bills, second editions of newspapers, h&ck num- 
bers of pefiodicals and old hooks^ almanaii, 
pocket hooks, memoriftidunj .hooks, note pap5, 
sealing-wax, pens, pencils, stenographic cards, 
valentines, engravings, manuscript music, 
usages, and gelatine poetry cards, 

&• The Street-sellers of Manufactured Artisies^ 


which ^lass comprises a la^e number of indi* * 
vi duals, as, (a) the vendors of chimieal articles 
o#manufactnjrQ»— v^., bfa^ng, lucifers, com- 
saWes, grease-removing com^jjMfcions. ])lating- 
^hails, poison for rats, crackersTjletonE^ting-ballB, 
and cigar-lights, {b) The vfndQrs of' metal 
articles of mairnfactuA — razors and pM-ko(f\res, 
tea.%ray8, dog-collars, anakey-ring^^hardwate, 
hir41-cagesf sinfll coins, medals, jewellery, tin- 
w|^e, tools, card-cfiunters, red-herring-toasters^ 
^vets, gridiron!^ Jnd Dutch ovens.^c) The 
vendors of china and stone articles oil^manufac- 

J ure — as cfops and saueftrs, jugs, vases, chimney 
trnaments, fttid stone fruit. • (d) The vendors of 
inen, cotton, and silken articles of manufacture 
— as ^heetingf table- covys, cott<&n, l;#ipe8 and 
thread, hfcot and stay-laces, haberdashery, .pre- 
tended smuggled goods, shirt-buttons, etc., etc. ; 
?ud (<*) the vemj^rs of miscellaneou* article* of 
ihanufacture — as cigdfs, pipes, and sn^- boxes, 
spectacles, cofflbs, “ lots,” rhubarb, sponges, 
wash-leather, paper-hangings, dolls, Bristol toy|| 
s£^dust, and pin-cushions. 

6. The Street-sellers of Second-hand Articles, 
of wliom there are again four separate classes ; 
as (a) those who sell old metal articles — viz. 
old knives and forks, keys, tin-ware, tools, and* 
marine stores generally; (/>) those who sell old 
linen articles — as old sheeting for towels ; (c) 
those who sell old glass and crockery-*-inftuding 
bottles, old pans and pitchers, old looking 
glasses, &c. ; and (d) those^who sell old miscel- 
laneous ‘articles — as old shoes, old clothes, old 
saucepan lids, &c., &c. 

7. The Street-sellers of Live Animals — including 
the dealers in dogs, stpiirrels, birds, gold and 
silver fish, and tortoises. * 

8. The Street-sellers of Mineral Productions and 
Curiosities — as red and white sand, silver sand, 
coals, coke, salt; spar ornaments, and shells. 

These, so far as my experience goes, exhaust 
the whole class of street- sellers, and they appear 
to constitute nearly three-fourths of die entire 
number of individuals obtaining a subsistence in 
the streets of London. • 

The next class are the Street-Bu'j^rs, under 
vrliich denomination come tlie purchasers of hare- 
skins, old clothes, old umbrellas, bottles, glass, 

I broken metal, rags, waste paper, and dripping. 

After these we have the Street-Finders, or 
those who, as I said before, literally “pick up” 
their living in the public thoroughfares. They are 
the “ pure ” pickers, or tj|pse who live by ga^er- 
ing dogs’ -dung ; the cigar-end finders, or “ hard- 
ups,” as they are called, who collect the refu$B 
pieces of s\pked* cigars from the giy;ters, and 
having dned them, selltthem as tobacco to ike 
very poor ; the dredgermen or coal-finders ; me 
mud-larks, the hone- grubbers ; and the sewex- 
hunters. 

Under the fourth division, or that of the 
Street-Performei^s, Artists, and Show- 
men, are lifewise many distinct calling^ 

1. The Strevt-Performers, who admit of Icing 
classified into (o) mountebanks — or those who 
enact puppet-shows, as Punch and Judy, tiiefim- 
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toocinL And the Chinese shades. The street- 
performers feats* of strength and dexterity — 
M “ acrobats or pos^ure^, ♦‘c<|jdlibrists”*br 
balancers, stinR^'^d l)ending tumblers, jugglers, 
conijurors, sworl -swallowers, “salamanders'’ or,, 
fire-eaters, swojdstnen, etc. (c) The strect- 
pei*f&nn|£8 with trapped ianimalh — as dikneing 
dfiigSf petfinrming monkeys, trained birds *an(l 
mice, cats and hares, sapient pigs* daiScing bHirs, 
and tame camels, (d) Thfc street-actors 
clowns, 'sJJilly Uarlows,” ^‘Jim Crows,” and 
otliers. d' f 

2. The Street Shown^n, inclu'dmg shows ct 

(а) extraordinary ^)ersons — as gifnits, dwarivl 
A Ibinoes, * spotted boys, and pig-faced ladies: 
(&) Extr«or^nary aniipals— as alKgators, galves, 
horses and pigs with six legs or two heads, in- 
dustrious fleas, and happy families, (c) Philo^ 
sophic instruments — as the mic^jpscope, telescope, 
thaumaiipope. (d) Me^^uring- machines — Is 
weighing, lifting, measuring, aifd striking ma- 
rlines ; and (e) miscellaneous shows— such as 
peep-shows, glass ships, mechanical figu^s, 
wax-work shows, pugilistic shows, and fortune- 
telling apparatus. 

3. The Street- Artists — asjblack profile-cutters, 
.blind paper-cutters, “.screevera” or draughts- 
men in coloured chalks on the pavement, writers 
without hands, and readers witliout eyes. 

4. The Street Dancers — as street Scotch girls, 
sailors, slack and tight rope dancers, dancers on 
stilts, and comic dampers. 

5. The Street Musicians — as the street bands 
(English and German), players of the guitar, 
harp, bagpipes, hurdy-gurdy, dulcimer, musical 
bells, cornet^ tom-tom, &c, 

6. */*e Street Singers^ as the singers of glees, 
ballads, comic songs, nigger melodies, psalms, 
serenaders, reciters, and improvisatori. 

7. The Proprietors of Street Ghmesy as swings, 
highflyers, roundabouts, puff-and-darts, rifle 
shooting, down the dolly, spin-’em-roimds, prick 
the garter, thimble- rig, etc. 

Then comes the Fifth Division of the Street- 
Folk, viz., the Staeet-Artizans, or Working 
Pedlars 

These may be severally arranged into three 
distinct gfrottpa—(l) Those who make things in 
the streets; (2) Those who mend things in the 
streets ; and (3) Those who make things aPiiome 
and seU them in the streets. 

1. Of those who make things in tlie streets there 
are the following vi*.-ieties: (a) the metal 
workers— such as toasting-fork m^ers, pin 
hiakers, engravers, tobacco ^stopp^ makers. 

(б) The textile- workers-etocking- leavers, cab- 
h«ge-net makers, nighl^cap knitters, doll-dress 
knitters, (c) The miscellaneous workers, — the 
wooden spoon makers, the leather brace and garter 
makers, the printers, and tlie glass-blowers. 

2. Those who mend things in the streets, consist 
of broken china and glass menders, cl^ck menders, 
umbrella menders, kettle menders, chair mendeis, 
grease removers, hat cleaners, razor and knife 
grinders, glaziers, travelling bell hangers, and 
knife clcsiMirfu 


3. Those wIm make things at Jwme and sell them 
in the street^ are (a) the wood -J^orkers — as the 
makers of ciothes-pegs, clothes-props, skewers, 
needle-cases, foot- stools and clothes-horses, 
chairs and tables, tea-caddies, writing-desks, 
drawers, work-boxes, dressing-cases, j)ails and 
tubs. (h) The trunk, hat, and bonnet-box 
makers, ^nd the cane and rush basket makers, 
(c) The toy makefs — such as Chinese roarers, 
children’s windmills, flying birds and fishes, 
feathered cocks, black velvet cats and sweeps, 
paper houses, cardl)(;i|ird carriages, little copper 
pans and kettles, tfiiy tin fireplaces, children’s 
watches, Dul^h dolls, buy^a-brooms, and giitta- 
perclia heads, (d) l^ie apparel makers — viz., 
the makers of women’s caps, boys andAnen’s 
cWh caps, night-caps, straw bonnets, children’s 
dresses, watch - pockets, bonnet shapes, silft 
bonnets, and gaiters, (c) The metal workers, — 
as the makers of fire-guards, bird-cages, tlie 
wire workers. (/) Tht' miscellaneous workers 
— or makers of ornaments for stoves, chimndy 
ornaments, artificial flowers in potsanikin nose- 
gays, plaster- of- Paris night -shades, brooms, 
bruslies, mats, rii^^ hearthstones, firewood, rush 
matting, and hassocks. % 

• Of the last division, or Street-Labourers, 
there are four classes ; 

1. The Cleansers — siicjj as scavengers, night- 
men, flushonifen, chimney-sweeps, dustmen, 
crossing- sweepers, “street-orderlies,” labourers 
to sweeping-machined and to watering-carts. 

2. The Lighters and Waterers — or the turn- 
cocks and the lamjHighters. * 

3. Tlie Street- Advertisers — viz., the bill- 
stickers, b^l- deliverers, boardmen, men to adver- 
tising vans, and wall and pavement stcncillers. 

4. ,The Street-Servants — as horse holders, link- 
men, coach-hirers, street-porters, shoe-blacks. 


Of the Number or Costermongers and 
OTHER Street-folk. 

The number of costermongers, — that it is to 
say, of tlu^se street- sellers attending the London 
“green” and “fish markets,” — appears to he; 
from the best data at my command, now 30,000 
men, wonfbn, and children. The census of 1841 
gives only 2,045 “ hawkfes, hucksters, and ped- 
lars,” in the metropolis, Vid no costermongers 
or street-sellers, or street-pOThrmers at all. This 
number is absurdly small, and its absurdity is 
accounted for by the fact that not one in twenty 
of the costermongers, or of the^ojile with whom 
they lodged, troubled themselves to fill up tlie 
census returns — the majority of tliem being un- 
able to read and write, and others distrustful of 
the purpose for which the returns were wanted. 

The costermongering class extends itself 
yearly ; and it is computed that forjthe last five 
years it harf increased considerably faster th;r. 
the general metropolitan population. Tliis in- 
crease is derived partly from all the children of 
costermongers following the father’s trade, Jjuf 
chiefly from working men, such as the servants 
of^jgreengrocers or of innkeepers, when out 
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employ, “ taking to & coster’s barrow ” for n live- 
lihood ; and the same being done mechanics 
and labourers out of work. At the time of 
tlie famine in Ireland, it is calculated, tha^the 
number of Irish obtaining a living in the Lon- 
don streets must have been at least doubled. 

The great disercpancy between the govern- 
ment returns and the accounts of tl^ foster- 
mongers themselves, coneer%ing the mifnber of 
people obtaining a living by the sale of fish, 
fruit, and vegetables, in the streets of London, 
caused me to institute an^inquiry at the severjil 
metropolitan markets conc^niingithe number of 
street-sellers attending them ; thf following is 
the result ; 

Dicing the summer months fnd fruit season, 
the average number of costermongers attending 
\}ovent-garden market is about 2,500 per market- 
day. In the strawberry season there are nearly 
double as many, there being, at tliat time, a large 
number of Jews who c«me to buy ; during that 
period, on a Saturday morning, from the com- 
mencenjt’ut to the close of the market, as many 
as 4,000 costers have been ^ckoned purchas- 
ing at Covent-garden. T|j|Dugh the winter 
season, howe^ir, the number of costermongers 
does not exceed upon the average 1,000 per 
market morning. About on^-tenth of the fruit 
aifU vegetables of the^east expensive kind sold 
at this market is purchased by tlie costers. 
Some of the better class of costers, wdio have 
their regular customers, ^ire very particular as 
to the quality of the articles they buy; but 
others are not so particulaf ; so long as they 
can get things cheap, I am informed, they do 
not care* much about the quality. ^ The Irish 
more especially look out for damaged articles, 
which they buy •at a low price. One of iny 
informants told me that the costers were the 
best customers to the growers, inasmuch as 
w’iheii tRe market is flagging on account of the* 
weather, they (the costers) wait and make their 
purchases. On other occasions, such as fine 
mornings, tlie costers purchase as early as others. 
There is no trust given to them-^to use the 
“words of one of my informants, they are such 
slippery customers ; here to-day and gone 
tq- morrow. • 

At Leadenhall nArket, during the winter 
months, there are fvmn 70 to 100 costermongers 
general attendants ^but during the summer not 
much more than one-half that number make 
tlicir appearan^. Their purchases consist of 
warren - rabbit^ poultry, and game, of which 
about one-eighth of the whole amount brought 
to tins market is bought by them. When the 
market is slack, and during the summer, when 
there is “ no great call” for game, etc., the 
costers attending Leadenhall -market turn their 
hand to crockery, fruit, and fish. 

The costermongers frequenting Spitalfifids- 
market average all the year through from 700 
to 1,000 each market-day. Tliey come from all 
j^rts, as far as Edmonton, Edgeware, and Tot- 
tenham ; llighgate, Hampstead, and even from 
Greenwich and Lewisham. Full ono-thirt of 


tlie pSDduce sof this market is j^rchased bjr 
them. 

•The numh^vof gosterniwgem auending the 
Borough-market is about Zc'ii^^ring the fruit 
, season, after which time they/ecrease to about 
200 per market morning. Alfiut one-sixtli of 
the oiroduce that c#nes^ into this JiarKIt is 
pu^hased by the costermongers, gentle- 

infori!lied*me, that the salesmen might shut 
their shops wef^ it not for these men. “ In 
•fact,” said anotl^^r^,” 1 don’t know ijjJftt would 
become of the fruit without them.” b 
I The db^ers at Billmgspite-niarket, daily, 
■number from 3,000 to 4,009 in winter, and about 
^,500 in summer. A leading salesn^an told me 
that ^e would* rather have an order from a coster- 
monger lhan a fishmonger ; for the one paid ready 
^oney, while the other required credit. The 
same gentleina% assured me, that the coster- 
mongers bou^t excellent fish, and Jj^at very 
largely. They tlieinselves aver that they pur- 
chase half the fish brought to Billingsgate^ 
sqene fish trades being entirely in their hon^ 
I ascertained, however, from the authorities at 
Billingsgate, and from exjierieuccd salesmen, 
that of the quanti^ of fish conveyed to that 
great mart, tlie costermongers bought one* 
third ; another third was sent into the country ; 
and another disposed of to the fishmongers, and 
to such hotel-keepers, or other large pur- 
chasers, as resorted to Billingsgate. 

The salesmen at the* several markets all 
agreed in stating tliat no trust was given to the 
costermongers. “ Trust them 1 ” exclaimed one, 
” O, certainly, as far as I can see tliem.” 

Now, adding the above figures together, we have 
Ihc subjoined sum for the gross number of 

COSTERMONGEIIS^TTENDING 1|^E LONDON 


MARKETS. 

BillingsgSte-market .... 3,500 

Covent-garden 4,000 

Spitalfields 1,000 

Borough 250 

Leadenhall . .100 


, 8,850 

Besides these, I ant credibly informed, that it 
may lie assumed there are full 1,000 men whr 
are%nable to attend market, owing to the dissi- 
pation of the previous night; another 1,000 are 
absent owing to their having “ stock on hand,” 
and so requiring no frsph purchases ; and fur- 
ther, it may be estimated that there are at least 
2,000 bow in l^ondon at work for costers. At 
half prufit^iand who consequently haiie no occa- 
sion to visit the inarkeKi. Hence, putting these 
numbers together, we arrive at the conclusion 
that there are in London upwards of 13,000 
si reel- sellers, dealing “in fish, fruit, vegetables, 
game, and poultry alone. To be on the safe 
side, however, let us assume the nunibetof Lon- 
don costennongers to be 1 2,000, and tliat one- 
half of these are married and have two children 
(which from all accounts appears to be about tlie 
proportion); and then we have 30,000 for tlx 
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sum totaTM* men, women, and cJiilciiien dejipndent full thirty thousand adults, so that, reckoning 
on ** C 08 ten£fbn^erii% ” for their subsistence. men, womem and children, we fhay truly say 
Large as this numUfer may sifem, still I am that there are upwards of fifty thousand indi- 


iatisfied it is | 
truth. In ordej 


M withiff thaiT beyon 
convince myself of its 


racy, I caused itEo be checked in several ways. 7 in the streets. 


viduals, or about a fortieth-part of the entire 
population of the metropolis getting their living 


Now of all modes of obtaining subsistence, 
that street- selling is the most precarious. 
Contiirtt^ wet wither deprives those who 


In the fiut place, a survef was made as to the Now of all modes of obtaining subsistence, 
number oSatalls in th^ streets of London — roEy- that street- selling is the most precarious, 
six miles of the principal thor<JUghfores w*te Contimsdl wet wither deprives those who 
travelled over, and an account ^en of the depend for their bread upon the number of 
” standiiis;s.’' Thus it was fJhnd that there were^ people frequenting tlie public thoroughfares of 
upon aiii^ifcrage upwards <ff l^urtaen stalls to all* means of living ? and it is painful to think 
the mile, of which five-siaths were fishmiid fruit-g of the hundreds bel^ffging to class in the 
stalls. Now, acco»iing to the JffetropolitanB the metropoJisJtvho are reduced to starvation by 
Police Returns, there are 2,000 miles of street* tlirec or four^days succesSve rain. Moreover, 
tliroughout* L<Jhdon, and calculating th^ the in the winter, the stiltet- sellers of fruit# and 
stalls through tlie whole of the metroEolw run vegetables are eftt oflT from the ordinary means 


tliroughoi^t* L<Jhdon, and calculating th^ the 
stalls through tlie whole of the metroiplia run 


upon an average only four to the mile, we shall of gaining their livelihood, and, consequently,* 
thus find that there are 8,000 stalls altogetliei^ they have to suffer the greatest privations at a 
in London ; of tliese we m!ty reAon that at least time when the severity of the season demands 
0,000 ar? fish and fruit-stalls, f am informed, the greatest amount of j^hysical comforts. To 
on the best autliority, that twice as many costers expect that the increased earnings of the .sum- 
rounds” as have standings; hence we coj^e mer should he put aside as a provision ^against 
to tJie conclusion that there are 18,000 itinerant the deficiencies of the winter, is to expect that 
and stationary street- sellers of fish, vegetables, a precarious occi4 ation should beget provident 
and fruit, in the metropolis ; and reckoning tlie habits, which is against the nature of things, 
same proportion of wives ailfl children as before, for it is always in those callings which are the 
I we have thus 4-5,000 men, women, and children, most uncertain, that the greatest amount of im- 
I obtaining a living in this manner. Further, providence and intfemperaiicc are found to ex^at. 

I “ to mhke .assurance doubly sure,” the street- It is not the w^ll-fed ma^) be it observed, but 
markets throughout Loudon were severally the starving one that is in danger of surfeiting 
visited, and tlie numltcr of street- sellers at each himself. « 

taken down on the spot These ga^e a grand Moreover, when the religious, moral, and 
total of 3,801, of which number two- thirds were intellectual degrada^on of the great majority of 
dealers in fish, fruit, and vegetables ; and reckon- these fifty thousand people is impressed upon 
ing that twicp as many costers again were on us, it becomes positively appalling to con- 
their rounds, we thus make the total number of template tke vast amount of vice, ignorance 
Loudon costennongers to be 11,403, or calcu- and want, existing in these days in the very 
lating men, -^omen, and clEldren, 28,506. It heart of our land. - I'he public have hut to 
would appear, therefore, that if wc estimate the read the following plain unvarnished account of 
gross number of individuals subsisting on the the habits, amubements, dealings, education, 
sale of fish, fruit, and vegetables, in the streets politics, and religion of the London coster- ' 
of London, at between thirty and forty thousand, mongers in the nineteenth century, and then 


we shall not be very wide of the trutli. 


to say whether they think it safe — even if it be 


But, great as is ^his number, still the coster- thought fit — to allow men, women, and chil- 
mongers are only a portion of the street-folk, dren to continue in such a state. 


Besides the&, there are, as we have seen, many 
other large classes obtaining their livelihood in 
the streets. Tlie street musicians, for instance, 
are said to number 1,000, and the old clotltes- 
men the same. There are supposed to he at 
the least 500 sellers of water-cresses ; 200 cof- 
fee-stalls ; 300 cats-ni^t men ; 250 ballad- 
singers ; 200 play-bilf®sellers ; from 800 to 


Op the yARiETiEs OF Street-folk in 

GENERAL, AND COSTEJIMONGERS IN PAR- 
TICULAR. 

Among the street- folk fme are many dis- 
tinct characters of people— people difiering as 
widely from each in tastes, habits, thoughts 
and creed, as one nation froi^ another. Of 


1^)00 bone-grubhers and mud-lark^ 1,000 these the costermongers form by far the largest 
crossing-sweepers; another thotisan^himney- and certainly the mostly broadly marked class.' 
sweeps, add the same foumber or tul’ncocks The^ appear to he a distinct race — perh^s, 

ana iainp-lighters ; all of wlium, togetlier with originally, of Irish extraction — seldom asso- 

the street-performers and showmen, tinkers, ciatiug with any other of the street-foljM, and 
chair, umbrella, and clock- menders, sellers being all known to each other. The ’* pat- 

of bonnet-boxes, toys, stationery, songs, last terep,” or the men who cry the last dyiiig- 

dvdiig-speeches, ttbs, pails, mats, crockery, speeches, &c. in tlie street, and those who help 
IfiacKingf lucifers, com- salves, cl<fthes-pegs, off their wares by long harrangues in the public 
brooms, sweetmeats, razors, dog-collars, dogs, thoroughfares, are again a separate class. Tbes^ 
birds, coals, sand,— -scavengers, dustmen, and to use their own term, are the aristocracy ot 
otliers, make up, it may be fairly assumed, the tstreet- sellers,” despising the costers for 
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tlieir iffnoranc^ and boasting that they live by 
their intellect The public, thcy^ say, do not 
expect to receive from them an equivalent 
for their money— they pay to hear t^em 
talk. Compared with the costermongers, 
the patterers are generally an educated class, 
and among them are some classical scholars, 
one clergyman, and many sons of gmtfcmen. 
They appear to be the coui^terparts <n *1116 old 
mountebanks or street- doctors. As a body 

they seem far less improvable than the cos^s, 
being more “ knowing” less impulsive. Tiie 
street-performers differ agafn frojn those ; these 
appear to possess ma|iy of the chj^racteristics of 
the lower class of actors^ viz., a strong desire to 
exci^ admiration, an indisposition to pursue 
any settled occupation, a love of the lap-rqpm, 
*thoug]i more for the society and display than 
for the drink connected with it, a great fond- 
’ ness for finery and pred ilecti on for the perform- 
ance of dexterous or •fangeroiis feats. Then 
there arc the street mechanics, or artizaiis — 
quiet, nielancholy, ftruggling men, who, unable 
to find any regular employi^nt at their ow» 
trade, have made up a few J;jg^gs, and taken to 
hawk them the streets, as the last shift of 
independence. Another distinct class of street- 
folk are tlie blind people (mostly musicians in a 
rftde way), who, after the loss of their eyesight, 
have sought to keep themselves* from the work- 
house by some little excuse for alins^eeking. 
These, so far as my expedience goes, appear to 
be a far more deserving class than is usually 
supposed — their affliction, in most cases, seems 
to have chastened them and to have given a 
peculiar religioua*cast to their thoughts. 

Such are the several varieties of* street- folk, 
intellectually considered — ^looked at in a national 
point of view, they likewise include many dis-» 
tinct people. Among them are to be found the 
.Irish fruit- sellers ; the Jew clothesmen ; the 
Italian organ boys, French singing women, 
the German brass bands, the Dutch buy-a- 
brooin girls, the Highland bagpipe players, 
and the Indian crossing-sweepers— all of whom 
• I here shall treat of in due order. 

The costermongering class or order has also 
its many varieties. These appear 4o be in tlie 
following proportion^: — One-half of* the entire 
class are costermorfers proper, that is to say, 
the calling with tl>^ is hereditary, and perhaps 
has been so for many generations; while the 
other half is composed of three-eighths Irish, 
and one-eightlirfnechanics, tradesmen, and Jews. 

Under the term ” costennonger” is here in- 
clined only such “ street-sellers” as deal in fish, 
fruit, and vegetables, purchasing their goods at 
the wholesale “ green’ * and fish markets. Of these 
some carry on their ousincss at the same sta- 
tionary stall or • standing ” in the street, while 
others go on “ rounds.” The itinerant co|y;er- 
mongers, as contradistinguished from the sta- 
tionary street-fishmongers and greengrocers, have 
in many instances regular rounds, which they go 
aaily, and which ^tend from two to ten miles. 
The longest are those which embrace a subuiban 


part ; the shortrst are tlirough streets thickly peo- 
pled by the poor, whlire dul 3 fto “Wolrk” a smgle 
stifeet consume*, sotiffe instances, an hour. 
Tl^ere are also “ chance” roui;^^^ Men ” work- 
^ing ’ ’ these carry their wares to sAy part in which 
they hope to find customers. TlJ costermongers, 
mort^ver, divefsify thfir labours by ocopsio^ly 
goiftg on a country roun^, travellin^on these 
exiUrsionsf in ;fll directions, from thirty to ninety 
even a hundred miles from the metropolis, 
^ome, again, coi^n^ their callings cli]p#y to the 
neighbouring races and fairs. ♦ 

i Of all Ae characterflitics attending these di 
ersities of traders, 1 shall treat severally, 
may here premise, that the ^pgular or 
” through- b»ed costermongers,”*repq^iate the 
numerov*. persons who sell only nuts or oranges 
in the streets, whether at a fixed stall, or any 
^ven locality, y who hawk them through tlie 
•thoroughfares or jiarSs. They repud^te also 
a number of flews, who confine their street- 
trading to the sale of ” coker-nuts” on Sundays, 
v^ded from large barrows. Nor do they ranR 
with themselves the individuals who sell tea and 
coffee in the streets, oV such condiments as 
peas-soup, sweetmeats, spiee-cakes, and the 
like; those articles tiot being purchased at tlm 
markets. I offen heard all such classes calleu 
‘‘the illegitimates.” 

Of CoS'ftlRMONGEIlING MECHANICS, 

” From the numbers of mechanics,” said one 
smart cos|ermonger to me, ” that I know of 
in my own district, I should say there’s now 
more«than 1,000 costers in London that ^erc 
once mechanics or labourers. Tljey are dnven 
to it as a last resource, when they can’t get 
work at their trade. They don’t do well, at least 
four out of five, or three out of four don’t. 
They’re not ilp to the dodges of the business. 
They go to market with fear, and don't know 
how to venture a bargain if one offers. They’re 
inferior salesmen too, and if they have fish 
left that won’t keep, it’s a dead loss to liliem, 
for they aren’t up to the ^rick of selling it 
cheap at a distance where the coster ain’t known ; 
or of quitting it to another, for candle-light sale, 
cheap, to the Irish or to the ‘ lushingtons,’ that 
haven’t a proper taste for fish. Some of these 
poor fellows lose every penny. They’re mostly 
middle-aged whemthey begin costering. They’ll 
generally commence with oranges or herrings. 
We pity them. We sa^ ‘ Poor fellows I they’ll 
find it out by-and-bye.’ It’s awful to see some 
poor women, too, trying to pick up a living in 
the street\by Idling nuts or orates. It’s 
awful to see them, foai they can’t set abouL it 
right; besides that, there’s too many before they 
start. They don’t find a living, it'g only another 
way of starving.^* • 

Ancient Calling op Costermonoerh. 
The earliest record of London flries is, 
according to Mr. Charles Knight, in Lydgate’s 
poein^of “London Lyckpeuy,” which is as 
old as the days of Henry V., or about 430 
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years baci. Amons Lyd^ate*s cries ar« enu* 
inerated ** Slr^bexnes ripe and cherriea in 
the rite j** the rise actwifit which thS 

cherries were as at present. Lydgatp, 
howerer, only inrioates costermongers, but does 
not mention thenf by name, 

It*5s Hr»t iny intention,Ca8 my*inGume^ are 
directed to-the present condition of the cosrifr- 
mongers, to dwell on this part of* theOquestitBs, 
but some historical notice of numerous a bod^ 
is indispO^sable. 1 shall co^qe myielf there- 
fore to shrw from the elder dramatists, how 
the costennongers flourished in the<* days of 
Elizabeth and Jainerl. 

“ VirtuCif’' says Shakespeare, “is of so little 
regard ii\ thefe costcr-nionger tintps^ that,^true 
valour is turned hear-herd.” Costeimonger 
times are as old as any trading times of^ 
wliich our history tells ; indeet^^ the stationary ' 
costermopger of our own*day is a legitimateF 
descendant of tlie tradesmen of tne olden time, 
vdio stood by tlicir shops with their open case- 
ments, loudly inviting buyers by praises of th^r 
wares, and by direct questions of ** What d'ye 
buy ? What d'ye lack ? ^ 

Ben Jonson makes his Morose ^ who hated all 
oises, and sought for a siledt wife, enter “ upon 
ivers treaties with the fish-wives and orange- 
women," to moderate their clamour ; but MorosCy 
above ^1 other noisy people, “ caimot endure a 
costard- monger ; he swoons if he licar one." 

In Pord’s " Sun’s JIarling " I find the fol- 
lowing: "Upon my life he mear\p to turn 
costermonger, and is projecting how to forestall 
tlie piarket. I shall crj pippins rarely." • 

In Beaumopt and Fletcher's " Scornful Lady" 
is the following : 

“ Pray, sister, do not laugh ; you’ll anger him. 

And then he’ll rail like a rude costermonger." 

J)r. Johnson, gives the dcrivatifin of costard- 
monger (the orthography ho uses), as derived 
from the sale of apples or costards, ‘‘ round 
and bulky like the head;’’ and he cites Burton 
as aitsauthority : “ Many country vicars," writes 
Burton, “ are driven to sliifts, and if our great 
patrons hol^ us to such conditions, they will 
make us costard-mongersy graziers, or sell ale." 

" The costard- monger," says Mr. Charles 
Knight, in his " London," " was originally an 
apple-seller, whence his name, and, from 'Ihc 
mention of him in the old draifiatists, he appears 
to have been frequently an Irishman." 

In Ireland the word ‘Wiostennonger" is almost 
unknown. 

, Of the Obsolete Cri^s of /the 
* Costermongers. ‘ 

A ^Wief account of tli© cries once prevalent 
among the street-sellers will show somewhat 
significantly the change in the diet or regale- 
ntents of those who purchase their food in the 
street. Some of the articles are not vended in 
the publfc thoroughfares now, while <t)tliers are 
still sold, but in different forms. 

“Hot sheep’s feet," for instance, were. cried 
in the streets ui tlio time of Henry V. ; they are 


now sold coldy at the doors of thf^ lower-priced 
theatres, and at the larger public-hcTuses. Among 
the street cries, the following were common 

S rior, to the wars of the Itos^s ; “ Ribs of 
eef, — “Hot peascoj^’ — and “Pepper and 
saffron." These certainly indicate a diflerent 
street diet from that of the present time. 

The following are more modern, running from 
EltzabefSiS days dovm to our own. “ Pippins," 
and, in the times of Charles II., and subse- 
queptly, oranges were sometimes cried as 
“ Orange pips," — “ Fair lemons and oranges ; 
oranges and citrons,* — “ New Wall-fleet oy^ 
ters," {“/m/i" fish was, formerly cried as 
“new,"] — “ New-river water," [1 may here 
mention that water- cariYers still Jiy their t.ade 
in parts of Hampstead,] — “ ^semary and 
lavender,” — “ Small coals," [a cry rendered 
almost poetical by the cliaracter, career, and 
pitiful end, through a practical joke, of Tom 
Britton, the “ small-coii^* man,’’] — “ Pretty 
pins, pretty women," — “ Jjilly- white vinegar," 
— “ Hot wardens" (pears ) — % Hot codlings," — 
aftd lastly the greasy-lookiug beverage which 
Charles Lamb’s eV^icrience of London at early 
morning satisfied hiin was of all ^rejiarations 
the most grateful to the stomach of the then 
existing climbing-boys — viz., “ Sa-loop.” I 
may state, for the "information of my youngn? 
readers, that sahiop (speK. also “salep" and 
“ Salop was prepared, ' as a powder, from 
the root of the Orchmmascuia, or Red-handed 
Orchis, a plant wliich grows luxuriantly in our 
meadows and pastur<^s, flowering in the spring, 
tliough never cultivated to any extent m this 
country ; that required for the purposes of com- 
merce was ifnported from India. The saloop- 
stalls were superseded by the modern coffee-stalls. 
• There were many other cries, now obsolete, 
but what 1 have cited were the most eoinmon.^ 

Of the Costermongers “economically'' 

CONSIDERED. 

Political economy teaches us that, between 
the two great classes of producers and con- 
sumers, stahd the distributors — or dealers — 
saving time, trouble, and inconvenience to, the 
one in disposing of, and to the other in purchas- 
ing, their commodities, i 

But the distributor was nkt always a part and 
parcel of the economical arfengemenis of th^ 
State. In olden times, the producer and con- 
sumer were brought into immediate contact, at 
markets and fails, holden at cdlitaiu intervals. 
The inconvenience of this mode of operation, 
however, was soon felt; and the pedlar, oi* 
wandering distributor, sprang up as a means" qi 
carrying the commodities to those who were 
unable to attend the public markets at thi 
appointed time. Still the pedlar or wandering 
distributor was not without his disadvantages 
He only came at certain periods, and corr.jnodi- 
ties were occasionally required in the interim. 
Hence the shopkeeper, or stationary distributor, 
was called into existence, so that the consumeir 
mig^t obtain any commodity % the producer at 
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any time he pleased. Hence we see that the illuminated hy the jntense^wliit^ ligpft of the 
pedlar is the primitive tradesman, and that the new fclf-getferatlng gas-lynp, oj else it i* 
one is contradistinguished from tli» other by the ^ghtened up by tlie r^smoky flame of the old- 
fact, that the pedlar carries the goods to the con- mshioned gwi^e Imnp. <;H§e n^n shows off liia 
sumer, whereas, in the case of the shopkeeper, ygllow haddock with a candl''„Vipck in a bundle 
the consumer goes after the goods. In countryi of firewood ; his neighbour rndkes a candlestick 
districts, remote from towns and villages, the of a huge turnip, and the talldv gutters over its 
pedlar is not yet wholly superseded; but a sl^psi whilst flie bo^shmrtmg Ei^a^nny, 
dealer ^^o has a fixed abode, and fixed^uAomers, stunning jwaij I ” has rolled his dip^ a thick 
is so much more to be deT)flnded on,” says Mr. cdkt of Wown paper, that flares away with the 
Stewart Mill, “ that consumers prefer resorting aandle. Some s^Wls are crimson with the fire 
to him if he is conveniently accessible, «and shining througk tfve holes bsneatlv'^e baked 
dealers, therefore, find tk^ advantage in estab- chestnut rfove ; others have handsome octo- 
lishing themselves in every locaiity where there | hedral lahops, while alfew have a candle shining 
are sufficient, customers near ati hand to afford I through a sieve: these, •with the sparkling 
them a remuneration.”. Hence the pedlar is ground-glass globes of the tfa-deaiers' shops, 
now chiefly confined to the poorer districts, and and^he butdliers’ gaslights streaming^ and fiut- 
is consequently distinguished from the stationary tering # the wind, like flags of flame, pour funh 
tradesman hy the character and means of his such a flood of light, that at a distance the at- 
customers, as well as by the amount of capital f mosphere imm^iate^ al)ove tlie spot is as lurid 


and extent of his dealings. The shopkeeper 
supplies principally fhe noblemen and gentry 
with the necessaries and luxuries of life, hut the 
pedlai«or hawker is the purveyor in general to 
the poor. He brings the gre^grocery, the fruit, 
the fish, the water-cresses, -^e shrimps, the pies 
and puddings, the sweetmeats, the pine-apples, 
the stationery, the linendrapery, and the jew'cl- 
lery, such as it is, to th^ very door of the 
^forking classes ; indeed, the poor man’s food 
and clothing arc mainly supplted to him in this 
manner. Hence the class of travelling trades- 
men are important, not 8nly as forming a large 
portion of the poor themselves, but as being the 
persons through whom the forking people obtain 
a considerable part of their provisions and 
raiment. 

But the itinerant tradesman or street-seller is 
still ftirther distinguished from the regular fixed 
dealer — the «^aWkeeper from the s/iopkeeper — 
the iifree^-w'areman from the ware/iowA’cman, hy 
the arts they respectively employ to attract 
custom. The street-seller cries his goods aloud 
at the head of his barrow ; the enterprising 
tradesman distributes hills at the door of his 
shop. The one appeals to the ea^^ the other to 
the eye. The cutting costermonger has a drum 
and two hoys to excite attention to his stock ; 
the spirited shopkeeper has a cohftin of adver- 
tisements in the mofning newspapers. They are 
but dififerent mea^ of attaining tlie same end. 

The London Street Markets on a 
Saturday Night, 

The street seslers are to be seen in the greatest 
numbers at the London street markets on a 
^turday night. Here, and in the shops imme- 
diately adjoining, the working- classes generally 
purchase their Sunday’s dinner; and after 
pay. time on Saturday night, or early on 
Sunday morning, the crowd in the New-cut, 
and the Brill in particular, is almost impass- 
able. Indeed, the scene in these parts has 
more of the character of a fair than a market 
^There are hundreds of stalls, and every 
stall has its one or two lights; either it is 


as if the stre^ were on fire. ^ ’ 

The pavement and the road are crowded with 
purchasers and street- sellers. The housew^e 
in her thick shawl, with the market-basket on 
Hbr arm, walks slowly on, stop])iiig now to look 
at the stall of caps, and now to cheapen a bunco 
of greeijs. Little^boys, holding three or four 
onions in their hand, creep between the people, 
wriggling their way through every interstice, and 
asking for custom in whining tones, as if seeking 
charity. Then the tumult of the thouland dif- 
ferent cries t)f the eager dealers, all shouting at 
the top of their voices, •at one and the same 
time, is %lmost bewildering. ” So-old again,” 
roars one. “ Chestnuts all ’ot, a penny a score,” 
bawls another. ” An ’aypenny a skin, blacking,” 
squeaks a boy. ” Buy, buy, hiiy, buy, buy — 
hu-u-uy!” cries the butcher. ” Half-quire of 
paper for a penny,” bellows the street stationer. 
‘‘An ’aypenny a lot ing-uns.” “Twopence a 
pound grapfti.” “ Three a penny Yarmouth 
blasters.” “Who’ll buy a bonnet for fciir- 
pence?” “Pick ’em oat cheap here! three 
pair for a halfpenny, bootlaces.” “ Now’s your 
time ! beautiful whelks, a penny a lot.” “ Here’s 
ha’p’orths,’^ shouts the perambulating confec- 
'tioner. “ Come and look at ^’em 1 here’s 
toasters!” bellows one with a Yarmouth 
bloater stuck on a toasting-fork. “ Penny a lot, 
fine russets,” calls the apple woman; and so 
tile Babel goes on. 

One man stands witli his red-edged mats 
hanging over his back and chest, like a herald’s 
coat; and the girl her basket of walnuts 
lifts hqf brown- staineofingers to her mouth, as 
she screams, “Fine wamutsl sixteen a penny, 
fine lyaiV-nuts.” A bootmaker, ^to “ensure 
custom,” has illuminated his shop-front ^^th 
a line of gas, and in its full glare stands a blind 
beggar, his eyes turned up so as to show 
only “the whites,^* and mumbling some 
begging rhymes, that are drowned in the shrill 
notes of the bamboo-flute-player next to him. 
The bo]f a shai^ cry, ,the woinan^ cracked 
voice, the gruff, hoarse shout of the man, 
are all mingled together. Sometimes an Irish* 
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mail is SWd with hia **iiae apple|t;** or 
else the jin|fUrig iHusic of an unseen organ 
breaks as the tr^ of stTe|t singers r^t 
between the ver*'"* r • 

Then the you elbow your way 

thjOnglj the criwd, are equally multifarious. 
Her^s 4 stall glittering ^with Hfsw tin sauce- 
pans j t^)?e another, with its blue*’ and 

yellow crockery, and sparkling v®th wl^te 
glass. Now you come to a»row of old shoes 
axxanged«,plong {he pavemeifr; now to a starHl 
of gaudy ^a-trays; then tcT & with red 
handkerchiefs and blue checked shirts, flutter- 
ing backwards widf forwards, and a counter 
built up outside on the \erb, behind which 
are boys lieseftcfling custom. At the door of 
a tea-shoj), with its hundred white gdob^s of 
light, stands a man delivering bills, banking 
the public for past favours, and “ defying com-< 
etition.” Here, alongsitfc* the* road, are some^ 
alf-doz^ headless tailors’ duimiMes, dressed in 
Chesterfields and fustian jackets, each labelled, 
‘^ook at the prices,” or “ Observe the quality.” 
After this is a butcher’s shop, crimson and wh^ 
with meat piled up to the first-floor, in front 
of which the butcher himself, in his blue coat, 
walks up and down, sharpening his knife on the 
Iteel that hangs to his waist. A little further 
on stands the clean family, begging ; tlie father 
with hioheieid down as if in shame, and a box 
of lucifersheld forth in his hand — the boys in 
newly-washed pinafores, and the tidily got-up 
mother with a child at her breast. TJiis stall is 
green and white with bunches of turnips — that 
red with a])ple 8 , the next yellow with onions, 
and another purple with pickling cabbages. 
One minute )'0u pass a man with an umbrella 
turned inside up and full of prints ; the 
next, you hear one with a peepsliow of Ma- 
zeppa, and Paul .lones the pir^e, describing 
the pictures to the boys looking in at the 
little round windows. Then is heard the 
sharp snap of the percussion-cap from the crowd 
of lads firing at the target for nuts; and the 
moment afterwardSj^ you see eithci^ black man 
half-clad in white,** and shivering in the cold 
with tracts ^n his hand, or else you hear the 
sounds of musk from ” Frazier’s Circus,” on 
the other side of the road, and the man outside 
tlie door of the penny concert, beseeching yo^ to 
“ Be in time — be in time I” as Mr. Somebody 
is just about to sing his favourite song of the 
** Knife Grinder.” Such, indeed, is tlie riot, 
the struggle, and the bramble for a living, 
th|Lt the confusion and up»’oar of file New- 
cut on Saturday night have a bewildering and 
saddening e»fect upon the^oughtful ^nirtd. 

ftach salesman tries ms utmost to sell his 
wares, tempting the passers-hy with his bar- 
gains., The boy with his .stock of herbs offers 
” a double 'andful of fine parsley for a penny 
the man with the donkey-cart filled with turnips 
has threeilads to shout for him to thfir utmost, 
with their ” Ho ! ho ! hi-i-i ! What do you 
think of tliis here ? A penny a bunch— hurrah 
for free trade! Here's your turnips!” Until 


it is seen and heard, we have no sense of tlic 
scramble that is going on throughout London 
for a living. ^The same scene takes place at the 
Brill— the same in Leather-lane — the same in 
Tott!bnham-court-road — the same in Whitecross- 
' street; go to whatever corner of the metropolis 
you please, either on a Saturday night or a 
Sunday morning, and there is tlie same shouting 
and th^fSCme struggling to get tlie pexyiy profit 
out of the poor man'%Sunday’s dinner. 

Since the above description was written, the 
NeV Cut has lost much of its noisy and brilliant 
glory. In consequcicc^' of a New Police regula- 
tion, “• stands ”^or ” pitches” have been forbid- 
den, and each 'coster, on a hiarket night, is now 
obliged, under pain of the lock-up housp, to 
car^ his tray, or keep moving with liis barrow. 
The gay stalls have been replaced by deal boards, . 
some sodden with wet fish, others stained purple 
with blackberries, or brown with walnut-peel; 
and the bright lamps arp -almost totally super- 
seded by the dim, guttering candle. Even it 
the pole under the tray or “shallow” is seen 
resting on the ground, the policeman on^^duty is 
obliged to interfeiV 

The mob of purchasers has dixninished one- 
half ; and instead of the road being filled with 
customers and trucks, the pavement and kerb- 
stones are scarcely«crowded. 

Tub Sunday Morning Markets. 
Nearly every poor nj^n’s market does its Sun- 
day trade. For a few hours on the Sabbath 
morning, the noise, Rustle, and scramble of the 
Saturday night are repeated, and but for tliis 
opportunity many a poor family would pass a 
dinnerlcss , Sunday. The system of paying the 
mechanic late on the Saturday night — and more 
particularly of paying a man his wages in a 
public-liouse — when he is tired with his day’s 
work lures him to the tavern, and there the 
hours fly quickly enough beside the warm tap- 
room fire, so that by the time the wife comes 
for her husband’s wages, she finds a large 
portion of them gone in drink, and the streets 
half cleared, so that the Sunday market is tlie 
only eliance of getting the Sunday’s dinner. 

Of all t]?csc Sunday-morning markets, the 
Brill, perhaps, furnishes the busiest scene ; so 
tliat it may be taken as a t^e of the whole. 

The streets in the neigivourhood are quiet 
and empty. The shops are closed with tJieir 
different-coloured shutters, and the people round 
about are dre.ssed in the shiney cloth of the 
holiday suit. There are no ” cabs,” and but few 
omnibuses to disturb the rest, and men walk in 
the road as safely as on the footpath. 

As you enter the Brill the market sounds are 
scarcely heard. But at each step the low lium 
grows gradually into the noisy shouting, until 
at last the difierent cries become distinct, and 
the hubbub, din, and confusion of a thousand 
voices bellowing at once again fill the air. 
The road and footpath are crowded, as on tlie 
over- night; the men are standing in groups, 
smoking and talking; wliiUt the women run 
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to and fro, jome with the white round turnips 
showing out^f their fUled aprons, others with 
cabbages under their arms, and*a piece of red 
mwit dangling from their hands. Only a few of 
the shops are closed , but the butcher’s aifd the 
coal-shed are filled with customers, and fronf 
thedoorof theshut-up baker’s, the women come 
streaming forth with bags of flour in theh hands, 
•while men sally from the halfpenny^marbsr’s 
smootliiug their clean-sha^fed chins. Walnuts, 
blacking, apples, onions, braces, combs, turnips, 
herrings, pern, and corn-plaster, are all bellowed* 
out at the same time. Ilfelwurers and mechanics, 
still unshorn and undressed, Rang about witl^ 
their hands in thdlr pockets, Some with theiil 
pe% terriers under their»arms. The pavement is 
green with the refuse leaves of vegetables, and 
round a cabbage - barrow the women •stand 
turning over tlie bunches, as the man shouts,*! 
“ Where you like, only a penny.” Boys are 
running home with^he breakfast herring held 
in a piece of paper, and the side- pocket of 
tlm apple-tnan’s stuff coat hangs down with 
the height of the halfpence stored within it. 
Presently the tolling of the Jteighbouring church 
bells breaks forth. The:d the bustle doubles 
itself, the^cries grow louder, the confusion 
greater. Women run about and push their way 
, through the throng, scoldiutg the saunterers, for 
in half an hour t^p market will close. In a 
little time the butcher puts uf his shutters, and 
leaves the door still opey ; the policemen in their 
clean gloves come round and drive the street- 
sellers before them, and as the clock strikes 
eleven the market linisnes, and the Sunday’s 
rest begias. ^ 

The following is a list of the street- markets, 
and the number of costers usually attending ; — 

MARKETS ON THE SURREY SIDE. 

New-cut, Lambeth 800 Bermondsey 107 

Lani'beth-walk . . 104 Union-street, Borough 29 

VVal worth-road . . 22 Great Sudolk- street . 46 

< ttinberwell 15 Blackfriars-road . 58 

Newington 45 

Kunt-stilbt, Borough 38 704 

MARKETS ON THE MIDDLEI^^X SIDE. 

Brill and Chapel- 8 t.,\ Leather-lane l.'JO 

Somers’ Town . .J St. John’s-street ... 47 
Camden Town .... 50 01d-8treek(St. Luke’s) 46 
llampstead-rd. and) -oo Whitecross - street, ) 
Tottenham-ct.-rd. . Cripplegate . . . . ) 

.‘^t. George’s Markejn , 7 , Islington 79 

Oxford-atreet . 7 j City-road 49 

Marylebone 37 Shoreditch 100 

Ldgeware-road .... 78 Bethnal-green .... 100 

Crawford-etreet .... 145 Whitechapel 258 

Knltfhtfibrldge .... 46 Mile End 105 

32 Commercisd-rd. (East) 1 14 

iothill-st. & Broad-) Limehouse ...... 88 

♦ way, Westminster/ RatcUffe Highway . . 122 

Drury-lane 22 Rosemary -lane .... 119 

Glare-street I 39 

Exmouth'Street and') 8147 

Aylesbury- 8 tre«t,> 142 
Clerkenwell . . .j 

We find, from the foregoing list of nUarkets, 
held in the various tlioroughfares of the metro- 
polis, that there are 10 on the Surrey side and 
27 on the Middlesex side of the Thames, The 
total number of hucksters attending these 


morl^ts is 3911, giving aR av£agc<^f 105 to 
each inarkelf 

* HARICS itlf^SEMENTS OF 

CoSTERMONOElwa. 

I find it impossible to separw these two head- 
ings ; for the habits of the cokrmon|^r are not 
dfiliestic. ills bu^ lif§ is past in ^isrffRirkets 
or the B^eet^ and as his leisure li^voted to 
t^e beer-shop, tlie dancinp;-rooin, or the theatre, 
ave must look for^s habits to his demeanour at 
those places. sH^me has few atd^cBons to a 
man whpsi life is a street-life. Even those who 
are influenced by familv ties and affections, 
prefer to “home” — inde^ that word is rarely 
mentioned among them — the aonversation, 
wa»mth, an^ merriment of the beer-ihop, where 
they dftn take their ease among their “mates.” 
Excitement or amusement are indispensable to 
uneducated i»en. ^Of beer-shops resorted to 
by costermoi^ers, and principally 6Uj|pported by 
them, it is conip uted that there are 400 in 
London. ^ 

I# Those who meet first in the beer-shop talk 
over the state of trade and of the markets, while * 
the later coiners enter at once into what may 
be styled the serious business of the evening — 
amusement. “ « 

Business topics are discussed in a most 
peculiar style. One man takes the mpe from 
his mouth and says, “ Bill made a uoogheno 
hit this morning.” “ Jem,” says another, to 
a man just entering, “•you’ll stand a top o* 
reeb ? ”• “ On,” answers Jem, “ I’ve had a 
trosseno tol, and have been doing dab.” For 
an explanation of what may be obscure in 
tliis dialogue, I must refer my readers to my 
remarks concerning the language of the class. 
If any strangers are present, the conversation 
is still further clotlied in slang, so as to be 
unintelligibfe even to the partially initiated. 
The evident puzzlement of any •listener is 
of course gratifying to the costermonger’s 
vanity, for he feels that he possesses a know- 
ledge peculiarly his own. 

Among the in-door amusements of the coster- 
monger is card- playing, at whicl^ipmsny of them 
are adepts. The usual games are all-fours, all- 
fives, cribbage, and put Whist is known to a 
few, but is never played, being considered dull 
^id slow. Of short whist they have not heard ; 

“ but,” said one, whom I questioned on the 
subject, “ if it’s come into fashion, it’ll soon be 
among us.” The p^Ay is usually for beer, but 
the 9 Rme is rendered exciting by bets both 
among jJie pliers and the lookers-on. “ I’ll back 
Jem,foWa yanepatine,” says one. “Jack for a 
gen,” cries another.® A penny is tne lowei^ sum 
laid, and five shillings generally the highest, but 
a shilling is not often exceeded. “ We play fair 
among ourselves,” "Said a costermonger to me — 

“ aye, fairer than the aristocrats — but we’ll take 
in anybody else.” Where it is known that the 
landlord will not supply cards, ‘^a sporting 
coster” carries a pack or two with him. The 
cards j^layed with have rarely been stamped* 
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they are g^Jnerally dirty, and sqmeljpines ajjmoat 
tllrgible, from* Ipng kandling and s[>illcd beer. 
Sojue nicn will sit patiAitly for l^purs at thesft 
jl^airies, and they watffli the ut^iling found of the 
dingy cards inte»|Jy, and without the attenipt-A 
camniuu aniong politer gatneatera— - to appear 
indiffci|(int^ tliougl» they beai^^heir Iqsscs well.^ In 
a full rdh^of card-pl«yers, tlie groups are dll 
shrouded in tobacco- smoke, and frbm dhein 
heard constant sounds — according to the games 
tltey are ^igaged in — of “ I’hi low, and Ped’l 
high ” “ 'fip and ine’s gam^”^ •“ b^fteen four 

and a 11 ush of five.” I may remark it is curious 
that ccstermongera, ijrho can neither read nor 
write, and who have no knowledge of tlie multi- 
plication table, <ire skilful in all tlv^} intricacies 
and calculdtions of cribbage. There is nq{^ nfuch 
quarrelling over the cards, unless strangers play 
with them, and then the costermongers all take 
part one with another, fairly or i^nfairly. 

It lias Ven said that there is a* close resem- 
blance between many of the cliaracteristics of 
a #ery high class, socially, and a very low class, 

( Those who remember tlie dihclosures on a trial 
a few years back, as to how men of rank and 
wealth passed their leisure in card-playing — 
many of their lives beingi ont continued leisure 
-^can judge how far the analogy liolds wlum the 
card- passion of the costermongers is described. 

” Sho^nJ-hjilfponny ” is another game played 
by their ; so is “Three up.” Three halfpeimies 
arc thrown up, and wlfcn tliey fall all “ heads” 
or all “ tails,” it i.s a mark ; and the ^nan who 
gets tlie gi*eatost mimher of marks out of a 
given amount — throe, or live, or more— wins. 
•Three-up” is played fairly among the coster- 
mongers; but 'la most frequently resorted to 
when strangers are present to “make a pitch,” 
—which is, in plain words, to cheat any st-ranger 
who is rash enougli to bet upon tlic?*i, “This is 
the way, sir," said an adept to me ; “ bless }OU, J 
Clin make Pliern fall as I please. If I’m jilaying 
with ./o, and a stranger bets with Jo, why, of 
course, I make .To w'iii.” This adept il lustra ted 
li:.s skill to me by throwing up tliree halfpennies, 
and, five times out of six, they fell upon the floor, 
whether he tl#ew them nearly to the ceiling or 
merely to his shoulder, all heads or all tails. 
I’lie halfpence were the proper current coins — 
indeed, they were my own ; and the result (js 
gained by a peculiar position of the coins on the 
(ingcis, and a peculiar jerk in the throwing. 
There was an amusing inanifestatioii of the 
pride of art in the way m which my obliging 
inibrniaiit displayed liih skill. 

“Skittles” is another favouritt* any'senjent, 
and tl»e costAmongers cla^js themselves auioiig 
the h^st players in London. The graiie is always 
for beer, but betting goes on, 

A fondness for “sparring” and “boxing” 
lingers among the rude members of some classes 
of the working men, such as the tanners. With 
the great fnajority of the costennon^’rs tliis 
fondness is still as dominant as it was among the 
“ higher classes,” when boxers were the* pets of 
princes find nobles. The hpuriing among the 


costers is not for money, but for beer and “ a 
lark” — a convenient word coverin|f much mi»- 
chief. Two dht of every ten landlords, whose 
houses are patronised by these lovers of “the 
art of self-defence,” supply gloves. Some charge 
Sd. a night for their use ; others only \d. The 
sparring seldom continues long, sometimes not 
above a/juarter of an hour ; for the costermongers, 
though ffrxftiited for q while, weaiy of sports iir 
which they cannot personally participate, and in 
^the beer- shops only two spar at a time, though 
fifty'or sixty may be iflresent. The shortness of 
the duration of ^his jAiSiime may be one reason 
|fwhy it seldom leads to quan*e11ing. The stake 
, IB usually a “ top of reeb,” and the winner Is the 
man who gives the first' * noser;” a bloody ‘iiose 
however is reejuired to show that the blow was 
veritably a noser. The costermongers bofist ol 
their skill in pugilism as well as at skittles. 

“ We are all handy with our fists,” said one man, 
“and aie matches, aye, ai?d more tliaii matches, 
for atjyhouy hut reg’lar boxers. W^’ve stuck to 
the ring, too, .and gone regTar to tlie fightjS, more 
than any other men.” 

“ Twopenny- hop\” are much resorted to by 
the costermongers, men and womq^, lioys and 
girls. At ihese dances decorum is sometimes, 
hut not often, violated. “ The women,” I was 
told by one man, “''doesn’t show their necks n.. 
I’ve seen the ladi^^s do in them there pictures ol 
high life in the shop- winders, or on the stage. 
Their Sunday gowns, cwhich is their dancing 
gowns, ain’t made that way.” At these “ hops ” 
the clog-hornpipe iac often danced, and some- 
times a collection i.s made to ensure the per- 
formance of a first-rate professor of rtiat dance; 
sometimes, aftd more frequently, it is volunteereil 
gratuitously, llie other danoes are jigs, “ flasli 
jigs” — hornpipes in fetters — a dance rendered 
popular by the success of the acted “ Jack Shep- 
pard’* — polkas, and country -dances, the* last- i 
mentioned being generally demanded by tlie ' 
women. Waltzes are as yet unknown to them. 
Sometimes tliey do the “ pipe- dance.” • For this ' 
a number of tobacco-pipes, about a dozen, are | 
laid close toj^ether on the floor, and tlie dancer 
places the toe of his hoot between tlie diflerent 
pipes, keeping time with the music. Two of the 
pi^es are arranged as a cross, and the toe has to 
be inserted between each of ^le angles, without 
breaking them. The numbeni present iit these 
“ hops” vary from 30 to 100 of both sexes, their 
ages being from 14 to 45, and the female sex 
licing slightly predominant as to the proportion 
of those in attendance. At tliese “hops” there 
is nothing of the leisurely style of dancing — liulf 
a glide and half a skip — but vigorous, laborious 
capering. The hours are from half- past eight to 
twelve, sometimes to one or two in the morning, 
and never later than two, as tfle costermongers 
are ea/;ly risers. There is sometimes a good deal 
of drinking ; some of the young girls being often I 
pressed to drink, and frequently yielding to^the j 
temptation. From 1/. to 71. is spent in drink at^^ 

A hop ; the youngest men or lads present spend | 
the nnst, especially in that act of costermonger 
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poIitencM— '* treating the gals.” The music is 
always a fidd^p, sometimes with the addition of 
a harp and a cornopean. The bai^ is provided 
by the costermongers, to whom the assembly is 
confined ; but during the present and the«iast 
year, when the costers’ earnings? liave been less 
than the average, the landlord has provided the 
jarp, whenever that instrument has added to yheir sportS, are %nj<^ed the mori^^tlicy 
Jie charms of the fiddle. Of one use t^ which are dangerou^ and require both* ctilr^c and 
these “hops” are put I ha« given an ticcount, ddkterity^o succeed in them. They prefer, if 
under the head of “ Marriage.” _ esrossing a bridge, ^ climb over the parapet, and 

The other amusements^ of this class of .the walk along on tJie^tone coping, a house 

community are the thea^p^and the penny con- is building^ rows^ of coster lads -will climb up 
cert, and their visits arc almost entirely confined ^ the long* ladders, leading against tl»e unslated 
to the galleries of th% theatres on ^he Surrey-side i roof, and then slide down •again, each one rest- 
— tl^ Surrey, the Victoria, the llower Saloon, T jng* on the other’s shoulders. A • peep show 
and'but less frequently) Astley’s. Three times witl^a battl^scene is sure of its fiostcj audience, 
a week is an average attendance at theatfe%and and a fhvourite pastime is fighting with cheap 
dances by the more prosperous costermongers, theatrical swords. They are, hoWever, true to 
The most intelligent man I m^ft with among each other, am^ shoij],d a coster, who is the hero 
them gave me the following account. He classes [•^f |jis court, fall ill and go to a ho||)ita], the 
himself with the many, but his tastes are really ti^hole of the mhabitaiits of his quarter will, visit 
those of an educated man ; — “ Love and murder him on the Sunday, and take him presenhyil 
suits IK best, sir; but witliin these few years 1 various article# so fliai “he may live well,” 
think there’s a great deal m^re liking tor deep Among the men, rat-killing is a favourite 
tragedies among us. They set men a thinking ; sport. They will enter an old stable, fasten the 
but then we All consider them too long. Of Ham- fioor and then turn out the rats. Or they will 
lei we can make neither end nor side ; and nine find out some unfrequented yard, and at nig)^t 
out of ten of us — ay, far rnoje than that — would time build up a pit with apple-case boards, and 
*l4ke it to be confined to the ^lost/icenes, and the ligliting up their lamps, enjoj the sport, 
funeral, and the killing ofl* at the last. Macbeth Nearly every coster is fond of dogA Some 
would be better liked, if it was only the witches fancy them greatly, and are proud of making 
and the fighting. The ffigli words in a tragedy them fight. Jf when #ut working, they see 
we call jaw-breakers, and say we can’t tumble a handsisne stray, whether he is a “toy” or 
to that harrikin. We alv%ys stay to the last, “sporting” dog, they^whip him up — many of 
because we’ve paid for it all, or very few costers the class not being very particular whether tlie 
would see a tragedy out if any money was re- animals are stray or not, • 

turned to those leaving after two or three acts. Their dog fights are both cruel and frequent.* 
We are fond of music. Nigger music was very It is not uncommon to see a lad walking witli 
much liked among us, hut it’s stale now. Flash the trembling legs of a dog shivering under a 
songs are liked, and sailors’ songs, and patriotic bloody handKercbief, that covers the bitten and* 
songs. Most costers— indeed, 1 can’t call to wounded body of an animal that has been fig ur- 
mind an exception— listen very quietly to songs ing at some “match.” These fights take place 
that they don’t in the least understand. We on the sly— the tap-room or back-yard of a beer- 
have among us translations of the natriotic French shop, being generally chosen for the purpose, 
songs. ‘ Mourir pour la patrie ’ Ts ^ery popular, A few men are let into the secret, and they attend 
and so is the ‘ Marseillaise.’ A song to take hold to bet upon the winner, the policy being care- 
of us must have a good chorus.” “ They like fully kept from the spot. 

something, sir, that is worth hearing,” said one of Pigeons are “fancied” to a large extent, 
my informants, “ such as the ‘ Soldier’s Dream,’ and are kept in lath cages on the roofs of th% 

‘ The Dream of Napoleon,’ or ‘ I ’ad a dream— htuscs. The lads look upon a visit to the Red- 
\ house, Battersea, where the pigeon-shooting 

^ songs in ridicule of Marshal Haynau, and takes place, as a great treat, ll'hey stand with- 
in laudation of Barclay and Perkin's draymen, out the hoarding thal^ncloses tlie ground, and 
were and are very popular among the costers; watch ^or the woiuided pigeons to fall, when a 
but none are more popular than Paul Jones — violent scramble takes jilace among them, etich 
A noble commander, Paul J ones was his name.” bird being valued at Sd. or 4d So popular has 
Among theui the chorus of “ Britons never shall this sport become, iliat some boys take ttlogs 
be sWes,” is often rendered “Britons always with them trained to retrieve tlic birds, and two 
shall be slaves,” The most popular of all songs Lambeth costers attend regularly after thtir 
with the class, however, is “ Duck-leggod Dick,” morning’s work with their gims, to shcot thoi‘ft 
of which I give the first verse. • that escape the ^ shots' within. 


-f - 

His donkey was taken to tke grraen-yard, 
Jk fate i^ich he aiever deserved.. 

Oh ! it waf 8ucn a regulai^xnean i^ard. 
That alas ! the poor gioke got starved. 
% Oh I bad lydk be prevented. 
Fortune she simles or sift frowns, 

» lie’s best off that’s contented, 

* To mix, sirs, the ups and downs.” 


“ Duck-legged Dick had a donkey, 

And his lush loved much for to swUl, 
One day he got rather lumpy, 

And got sent seven days to the mill. 


A goo^pugihst is looked up to with great admi- 
ration by the costers, and fighting is considered 
to be a necessary part of a boy’s education. 
Among them cowardice in any shape is despised 
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at being, di^adin^ and loathsome, ind^d the 
man who avcvd a fi^ht, is aCquted %y the 
whole of the 6ourt he lives in. Hence it is 
for a lad and er-cn b*girl co kn^ 
how to “work their fists well*’ — as exjpert 
^xlng is called (\moag them. If a coster man |i 
or wom^n is struck they are oh^ged to fight. 
WheU^ auarfel takefi plk'ce between two Wys, 
a ring is is^rmed, and tlie men ui^e |jhem on to 
have it out, for they hold tjiat it is a wrdng 
thing to stop a batUe, as it .causes bad blo^ 
for life? whereas, if the ladia, fight it out they^ 
shako hands ^d forget ^all about it.,. Every- 
body practises fighting, and the man who has 
the largest and hai^dest muscle is spoken of^ 
in terms cC t|ie highest commendation. It is 
often said in admiration of such" a man< that 
“ he could muzzle half a dozen bobbins before 
breakfast” * . 

To serve out a policeman ist the bravest act 
by whio?' a costermonger can distinguish him- 
selfv Some lads have been imprisoned upwards 

a dozen times for this ofienoe ; and are con- 
sequently looked upon by thbir companions 
as martyrs. When they leave prison for such 
an act, a subscription is often got up for their 
benefit In their continual warfare with the 
force, they resemble many savage nations, from 
the cimning and treachery they use. The lads 
endeavgur to .take the unsuspecting “ crusher ” I 
by surprise; and often crouch at the entrance of 
a court until a policeman passes, when a stone or 
a brick is hurled at hiifi, and the youngster imme- 
diately disappears. Their love of refenge too, 
is extreme — their hatred being in no way 
mitigated by time ; they will wait for months, 
following a policeman who has offended or 

* wronged them, anxiously looking out for an 
opportunity of paying back the injury. One 
boy, I was told, vowed vengeance against a 

* member of the force, and for six' months never 
allowed the man to escape his notice. At 
length, one night, he saw the policeman in a 
row outside a public-house, and running into 
the crowd kicked him savagely, shouting at the 

same time : “ Now^ you b , I’ve got you 

at last” the boy heard that his per- 

secutor was injured for life, his joy was very 
great, and he declared the twelvemonth’s impri- 
sonment he was sentenced to for the ofieuce to 
be “ dirt cheap.” The whole of the court where 
the lad resided sympathized with tlie boy, and 
vowed to a man, that had he escaped, they 
would have subscribed t or two of dry her- 
rings, to send him into the country iwitil tlie 
afiatr had blown over, for he ha^l shown himself 
a ” plucky one.” • . 

1^ is called “plucky If to hear pain with- 
out complaining. To flinch from expected 
snifering is scorned, and he who does so is 
sneered at and told to wear a gown, as being 
more fit to be a woman. To shqw a disregard 
for pain, a lad, when without money, ^11 say to 
his pal, " Give us a penny, and you may have 
A punch at ray nose.” They' also delight in 
^Xkttocdng their chests and arms with anchors, 


and figures of difiereot kmds. During the 
whole of this painful operation, tlfie boy will not 
flinch, but lOagh and joke with his admiring 
companions, as if perfectly at ease. 

I Gamblino of Costermonoehs. 

It would be difficult to find in the whole of this 
numerous class, a youngster who is not — what 
may be^s^fely called — a desperate gambler. At 
the age of fourteenfthis love of play first conies 
upon the lad, and from tliat time until lie is thirty 
or «o, not a 'Oimdayr pafeses but be is at his 
stand on the gambliRg^ ground. Even if he has 
no money to st&ke, he will loll away the morn- 
ing looking on, and so boirow excitement from 
the successes of others. Every attempt irtiade 
by the police, to check tliis ruinous system, has 
beeit unavailing, and has rather given a gloss 
of daring courage to the sport, tliat tends to 
render it doubly attractive. 

If a costermonger has an hour to spare, his 
first thought is to gamble away the time. He 
does not care what he plays for, so long .as he 
can have a chance of winning something. 
Whilst waiting foi a market to open, his delight 
is to find out some pieman ami to^ him for his 
stock, though, by so doing, he risk# his market- 
money and only cliance of living, to win that 
which he will give* away to the first friend he 
meets. For Uie whole wq^ik the boy will worx 
untiringly, spurred on by the thought of the 
money to be won or^ the Sunday. Nothing 
will damp his ardour for gambling, the most 
continued ill-fortui^ making him even more 
reckless than if he were tlie luckiest man alive. 

Many a lad who had gone down to the gam- 
bling ground, with a good warm coat upon his 
back and his pocket well filled from tlie Satur- 
day night’s market, will leave it at evening 
penniless and coatless, having lost all his eani- 
iiigs, stock-money, and the better part of his 
clotliing. Some of the boys, when desperate 
with “ bad luck,” borrow to the utmost limit of 
their credit; then they mortgage their “ kiiig’s- 
man ” or necl^tie, and they will even change 
their cord tr jusers, if better than those of the 
winner, so as to have one more chance at the 
turn of fortune. The coldest winter's day will 
not stop the‘ Sunday’s gatliering on the river- 
side, for thte heat of play wanns them in spite 
of the sharp wind blowing down the Thames. 
If tlie weather he wet, so that the half-pence 
stick to the ground, they find out some railway- 
arch or else a beer-shop, and having filled the 
tap- room with their numbers, they mufl|e the 
table with handkerchiefs, and play secretly. 
When the game is very exciting, they will evAi 
forget their hunger, and continue to gamble 
until it is too dark to see, before they think of 
eating. One man told ne, that when he was 
working the races with lemonade, he had often 
seen'j'n the centre of a group, composed of cos- 
ters, thimble-riggers and showmen, as much as 
100/. on tlie ground at one time, in gold and 
silver. A friend of his, who had gone down iit 
company with him, with a pony- truck of toys, 
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iust in less than an liour his carnin^is, truck, tall 8trtpping«yoiitlis,*imthe costers* cable-cord 
stock of goods, and great-coat Voying to have costume, — others, mere boyt, m/-a^s, from the 
lii-J revenge next time, he took hia boy on his pc^eries, wit^ clotfies stained with clay. 
bacK, and started off on the tramp to London, The| party was hidlaen froiif the river by the 
there to borrow sufficient money to bring down bltflqy dredger- boats on the beach ; and it was so 
a fresh lot of goods on the morrow, and then arranged, that should the alami be given, they 
gamble away his earnings as before. ccfcl- baizes, and hk^until 

It is perfectly immaterial to tlie costy with tlie^itruder had retired. •SAted on j^me oars 
whom he plays, whetlicr it^e a lad^j(pm the str#tched «3roA two craft, was a mortar- stained 
Lambeth potteries, or a thief from 1;b9 West- b^cklayer, keeping a look-out towards the river, 
minster slums. Very often, too, .tl/b gamblers ^nd acting as a sdilf of umpire in all disputes, 
of one costennonger district, will visit those* of The two that w*r^ tossing had ^efti playing 
another, and work what is <!Wled^“ a plant’* in together since early mtming; and it was easy 
this way. One of tjie visitors yill go before ^o tell which was the loier, by the anxious- look- 
hand, and, joining a group of gamblers, qpm- |%ng eye and compressed lip. He w|s quarrel- 
mendb tossing. When sufficient time has som^too ; aitd if the crowd preyed upon him, 
elapsed to remove all suspicion of companmn- he would jerk his elbow back savagel^^ saying, 

ship, his mate will come up and commence Bet- ** I wish to C 1 you’d stand, backer.” The 

ting on each of his pals’ throws with those stand- firmer, a short man, in a mud-stained canvas 
iiig round. Ify a curious quickness of^ hand, a j|bcket, and a w^k’s ]^llow beard on ^is chin, 
coster can make the to®8 tell favourably for his never spake # word beyond his “heads,” or 
wagering friend, who meets him after the play tails;” hut his cheeks were red, and the ^pe 
is over the evening, and shares the spoil. ii^his mouth was unlit, though be puffed at it* 

The spots generally chosen for the Sunday’s In their hands they each held a long tow of 
sport are in secret places, liafi-hidden from the halfpence, extending to the wrist, and topped by 
eye of the pysors, where a scout camgive quick shillings and half-crowns. Nearly every one 
notice of the approach of the police: in the round, had coppers !h his hands, and bets were 
fields about Kin^’s-cross, or near any unfinished made and taken as rapidly as they could b? 
T8.ilway buildings. The Mint,^ilt George’s-ficlds, spoken. “ I lost a sov. last night in less than 
Blackfriars’-road, B<ilhnal-gre«n, and Maryle- no time,” said cue man, who, with hjs bunds in 
bone, are all favourite resorts. Between Lam- his pockets, was looking on; “nevermind — 1 
beth and Chel|fea, the shingle on the left side of musn’t have no wenson. this week, and try 
the Thames, is spotted with small rings of lads, again ncj^ Sunday.” 

half-hidden behind the badges. One boy (of The bey who was losing was aaopting every 
the party) is always on the look out, and even means to “ bring back his luck again,” Before 
if a stranger should advance, the cry is given of crying, he would loss up a h^fpenny three 
“ Namous ” or “ Kool Eslop.” Iflstaiitly the times, to see what he should call. At last, 
money is whipped-up and pocketed, and the with an oath, he })iishcd aside the boys round 
boys stand chattering and laughing together, him, and sliifted his place, to see what that 
It is never difficult for a coster to find out would do ; it diad a good eflect, for he won toss 
whertf the gambling parties arcj for he has only after toss in a curiously fortunate way, and then 
to stop the first lad lie meets, and ask him it was strange to W'ateh his mouth gradually 
where the “ erht pu ” or “ three up ” is going relax and his brows unknit. His opponent was 
oil, to discover their whereabouts. a little startled, and passing bis fingers through 

If during the game a cry of ” Police^. ” fclimild his dusty hair, said, with a st^ipid laugh, “ ^Vell, 
be given by the looker-out, instanfly a rush at I never see the likes.” The betting also began 
the money is made by any one in the jn'oup, ilie to shift. “ Sixpence Ned wins ! ” CTied three or 
josters preferring that a stranger should have four; “Sixpence he loses!” answered another; 
the money rather than the policeman. There “Done!” and up w'ent the halfpence. “ Ilalf- 
is also a custom among them, *that the ruined a-q^own Joe loses ! ” — “ Here you are,” answered 
player should be started again by a gift of 2d. Joe, but he lost again. “ I’ll try you a ‘gen’” 
in every shilling lost, or, if the loss is heavy, a (shilling) s.ild a coster; “And a ‘roufyeiiap’ ” 
present of four or five shillings is made; neither (fourpence), added the otJl^cr. “ Say a ‘ exes ’ ” 
is it considered at all dishonourable for the party (sixpence). — “ Done ! ^ and the betting con- 
winning to leave with the full bloom of success tiiiued, till the ground w'as spotted with sil^r 
upon him. ^ and halfpence. • 

That the description of one of these Sunday “ THat’s ten bob h^’a won. in fii% minu^s,’* 
scenes might be more truthful, a visit was paid said Joe (the loser), looking round witli a forced 

to a gambling- nng close to , Although not smile; but Ned (the winner) never spake a 

twenty yards distant from tlie steam-boat pier, word, even when ht^ gave any change to his 
yet the little party was so concealed amoiy the antagonist; and if he took a bet, he only nodded 
the coal- barges, Uiat not a head could be seen, to the one that offered it, and threw down his 
The spot chosen was close to a small narrow money. €)nce, when he picked up mPte than a 
Court, leading from the street to the water-side, sovereign from the ground, that he had won in 
and here the lad on the lOok-out was stationed, one throw, a washed sweep, with a black rim 
There were about thirty young fellows, igsome round his neck, said, “There’s a hog I” but 
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ttere WBtn*t e*«n a smi^p tt t^e jgke. last 
Joe began to<fe»l angry, and stamping his foot 
till the 'water skirted bp from the beach, cri^, 

** It’s no use ; luckfa set in*^im^he’d muck a 
thousand I ” and so he shifted his ground, Knd 
betted all round (j-n the chance of better fortune ' 
attendinp the movement. ^ He lost again, and 
some OTlI^anteringwaii, “You’ll win fiie 6]^.e- 
rag, Joe, “leaning that he would bec“ cracl^d 
up,” or ruined, if he continued. 

When^one o’clock struck, lad left, sapn^, 
he was “ gotnff to get an inside JDiing” (dinner). 
The sweep a&ked him what he was 4 ;oing to 
have. “ A two-and-jial^iplat^ and a ha’p’orth 
of smash” (a plate of soup and a ha’p’orth of 
mashed pot&to^), replied the lad, l^unding into 
the court* Nobody else seemed to care fO? his 
dinner, for all stayed to watch the gamblers. 

Every now and then some one would go uptil 
the court to see if the dad wutcliing for the^. 
police wlkS keeping a good look out ; but the 
boyg^ver deserted his post, for fear of losing 
lv 3 threepence. If he had, shch is the wish to 
protect the players felt by every lad, that ey^ 
whilst atMinner, one of them, if he saw a police- 
man pass, would spring up and rush to the 
gambling ring to give noticer 
r When the tall youth, “ Ned,” had won nearly 
all the silver of the group, fie suddenly jerked 
his gaib^ into his coat-pocket, and saying, “ I’ve 
done,” walked oi^ and was out of sight in an 
instant The surprise of the loser and all 
around was extreme. ‘ They looked at the court 
where he had* disappeared, then at onl* another, 
and at last burst out into one expression of 
disgust “ There’s a scurf!” said one ; “ He’s 
a regular scab,” cried another; and a coster 
declared that he was “ a trosseno, and no mis- 
take.” For although it is heM to be fair for 
the winner to go whenever he wisjiies, yet such 
conduct is never relished by the losers. 

It was then determined that “ they would 
have him to rights” the next time he came to 
gamble ; for every one would set at him, and 
win his money, and then “ turn up,” as he had 
done. ^ 

The partyiwas then broken up, the players 
separating to wait for the new-comers that would 
be sure to pour in after dinner. 

“Vic, Gallery.” 

On a good attractive night, the rush of costers 
to the threepenny gallery of the Coburg (better, 
known as “ the Vic peculiar and almost 
awful. • 

The long zig-zag staircase that leads to the 
pay box is tcrowded to suflbpation at least an 
hout before tfie theatre opened ; but, on the 
occasion of a piece with a good muMer in it, 
the crowd will frequently collect as early as 
three o’clock in the aftehioon. Lads stand 
upon the broad wooden bannisters about 50 feet 
the aground, and jump on eaqji others’ 
backs, or adopt any expedient they can think of 
to obtain a good place. 

The walls of the well-staircase having a 


remarkably fine echo, and the wooden floor of 
the steps serving as a sounding board, the 
shouting, wHlstling, and quarrelling of tlie 
impatient young costers is increased tenfold. 
If, sometimes happens, a song with a chorus 
'Is started, the ears positively ache vrith the din,* 
and when the chant has finished it seems as 
though. A sudden silence had fallen on the 
people.'^.^ the centre of the road, and all round 
the door, the mob \s in a ferment of excite- 
ment, and liT sooner is the money- taker at his 
post than the'hnost frightful rush takes place, 
every one heaving wklf his shoulder at the back 
of the person *'inunediately in front of him. 
The j^ls shriefK, men shout, and a nervous fear 
is felt lest the massive staircase should fail in 
with the weight of the throng, as it lately did 
with the most terrible results. If a hat 
tunxhles from the top of the staircase, a hundred 
hands snatch at it as it descends. When it is 
caught a voice roars, abpve the tumult, “ All 
right, Bill, I've got it” — for they all seem to 
know one another — “ Keep us a pitch and I’ll 
bring it.” 

To any one un^customed to be pressed flat 
it would impossible to enter 4 WfXh the mob. 
To see the sight in the gallery it ‘'is better to 
wait imtil the first piece is over. The ham- 
sandwich men and •pig-trotter women will give 
you notice when^the time h come, for with the 
first clatter of the descending footsteps they 
commence their cries. , • 

There are few grown-up men %at go to the 
“Vic” gallery. T^)c generality of the visitors 
are lads from about twelve to three-and-twenty, 
and though a few black- faced sweeps or whitey- 
brown dustaaen may be among the throng, the 
gallery audience consists mainly of costermon- 
gers. Young girls, too, are very plentiful, only 
one-third of whom now take their babies, owing 
to the new regulation of charging half-price for 
infants. * At the foot of the staircase stands a 
group of boys begging for the return checks, 
which they sell again fur lj|d. or Id., according 
to the lateness of tlie hour. 

At each step up the well- staircase the warmth 
and stench increase, imtil by the time one 
reaches the gallery doorway, ’ a furnace-heat 
rushes out tlSrougli the entrance that seems to 
force you backwards, whilst the odour positively 
prevents respiration. Tlie mah on the landing, 
standing on tiptoe and closely wedged together, 
resists any civil attempt at gaining a glimpse of 
the stage, and yet a coster lad will rush up, 
elbow his way into the crowd, then jump up on 
to the shoulders of those before him, and sud- 
denly disappear ftito the body of the gallery. 

The galTcry at “the Vic” is one of tlie 
largest in London. It will hold from 1560 to 
2000 people, and runs back to ,so great a 
distance, that the end of it is lost in shadow, 
excejfting where the little gas-jets, against th** 
wall, light up the two or three faces around 
them. When the gallery is well packed, it is 
usual to see piles of boys on each others 
slioulders at the back, while on the partition 
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boards, dividing off the slips, lads will pitch 
themselves, desjpite the spikes* 

As you look up the vast slant^g mass of 
heads from the upper boxes, each one appears 
on the move. The huge black heap, dotted 
with faces, and spotted ivith white shirt sleeves, 
almost pains the eye to look at, and should a 
clapping of hands commence, the twi^^ing 
nearly hhnds you. It is tlje fashion ^i^h the 
rnoh to take off their coats ; and the crpf ^- braces 
on the backs of some, and the b^ ‘ shoulders 
peeping out of the ragged^shirts m others, Ere 
the only variety to be fotuftL ^he bonnets of 
the “ ladies " are hung over the* iron railing in 
front, their numbers Nearly liidid^ the panels, 
and ^ne pf the amusements of the lads in the 
back seats consists in pitching orange peel or 
nutshells into them, a good aim being rewarded 
with a shout of laughter. 

When the orchestra begins playing, before 
“the gods” have seU^d into their 'seats, it is 
impossible to hear a note of music. The 
puffed-out cheeks of the trumpeters, and the 
raised Mumsticks tell you that the overture has 
commenced, but no tune is ft be heard. An 
occasional byst of the full hand being caught 
by gushes, as if a high wind were raging. 
Recognitions take place every moment, and 
k‘,Bdl Smith” is called to in*a loud voice from 
one side, and a shout «in anawe]|i from the other 
asks “What’s up?” Or family secrets are 
revealed, and “ Bob Triiler ” is asked where 
“ Sal ” is, and replies amid a roar of laughter, 
that she is “ a-larning the j^ianney.” 

By-aiid-by a youngster, who has come in late, 
jumps up over the shoulders at the door, and 
doubling liimself into a ball, rolls* down over 
tlic hea^ in front, leaving a trail of commotion 
for each one as he passes aims a blow at the 
fellow. Presently a light is sure to begin, and 
1 ^ then tfvery one* rises from his seat whistBng and 
shouting; three or four pairs of arms fall* to, 
the audience waving their hands till the moving 
mass seems like microscopic eels in paste. But 
the commotion ceases suddenly on the rising of 
the curtain, and then the cries of Silem^ ! ” 

‘ Ord-a-a-r I ’ “ Ord-a-a-r 1 ” make more noise 
than ever. ^ 

The “Vic” gallery is not to be moved by 
touching sentiment They prefer vigorous exer- 
cise to any emotioxtal speech. “ The Child of the 
Storm’s” declaration that she would share her 
father’s “ death or imprisonment as her duty,” 
had no effect at all, compared with the split in 
the hornpipe. The shrill whistling and brayvos 
that followed the tar’s performance showed how 
highly it was relished, and one “god” went so 
far as to ask “how it was done,” The comic 
actor kicking a dozen Polish peasants was 
encored, but the grand banquet of the Czar 
of all the Russias only produced merrijpent, 
and a request that he would “give them a 
bit” was made directly the Emperor took the 
^llow-patteme 4 han^ All affect- 

ing situations were sure to be interrupted by 
cries of “orda-a-r;” and the lady begging 


for hem father's Jife .was told to “ speak up 
old gal;’.’ tnougli when the liertine of the 
mmestic dreamt” ^as tlidjr call it) told 
":eneral df all the Cossmek forces “not to 
fool,” the uproar of approbation grew 
!r than ever, — and when lady turned 
up her swan’%*down^ cuffs, and fieizimg^ four 
Radian soldiers shook them succespMy by 
collar, the enthusiasm knew ift bounds, 
ana the cries of “ Jlray-vo Vincent ! Go it my 
tiffip 1 ” resoundo^rom every throat. , 

* Aitogethey thtf gallery audience d# not seem 
to be of a gentle nature. One ]S^r little lad 
shouted out in a crying, tong, “ that he couldn’t 
Eee,” and instantly a dozen voices demanded 
“that he shonjid be tlirown over.”* * 

Wllil|J the pieces are going on, hBownf^at 
bottles are jfrequently raised to the mouth, and 
between the acts a man with a tin can, glitter- 
ing in the g^-ligbrtj goes round crying,' 
“ Port-a-a-a-ri who’s for port-a-a-afl:.” Ai 
the heat increased the faces grew bright red, 
every bonnet was taken off, and ladies couM 
seen wiping the perspiration from their 
cheeks with the play-hills. 

No delay between the pieces will be allowed, 
and sliould the interval appear too long, some 
one will sliout out — referring to the curtain— 

“ Pull up tliat there winder blind ! ” or they 
will call to the orchestra, saying, “Noir then 
you catgut- scrapers I Let’s have a ^a’purtli 
of liveliness.” Neither w^l they suffer a play 
to proceed until they have a good view of the 
stage, ana “Higher t^ blue,” is constantly 
shouted, when the sk3^8 too low, or “Light 
up the moon,” when the transparency is rather 
dim. * 

The dances and comic songs, between the 
pieces, are liked better than any* .iing else. A 
highland is certain to be repeated, and a 
stamping of feet will accompany the tune, and 
a shi^l whistling, keep time through the entire 
performance. 

But the grand hit of the evening is always 
when a song is sung to wliich the entire gallery 
can join in chorus. Then t deep silence pre- 
vails all through the stanzas. mShould any 
burst in before his time, a shout of “ orda-a-r ” 
is raised, and the intruder put down by a 
thqpsand indignant cries. At the proper time, 
however, the Uiroats of the mob burst fortli in 
all their strength. The most deafening noise 
breaks out suddenly, while the cat-calls keep 
up the tune, and an fffiitation of a dozen Mr. 
Punchdl squeak out the words. Some actors 
at the minor Ihcatres make a great point of 
this, add in the bill noon the night«of my visit, 
under the title of There’s a good %ine 
coming, boys,” there was printed, “ assisted 
by the most numerous and effective chorus in 
the metropolis—” meaning tlie whole of the 
gallery. The singer himself started the mob, 
saying, *Wow then, the Exeter touch ii 
you please gentlemen,” and beat time with 
Ills hand, parodying M, Jullien with his baton. 
All “angcore” on such oecasious is always 
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demanded^ and, despite *4 few ^ munnfira of tobacco, which they account a necessary of lile, 
“ chance It tb * Durfc-legged Dick,’ ” invariably pays 3s. per lb. diitV. 

insisted on. ^ ^ ^ « ‘ t regards the police, the hatred of a coster- 

^ A monger to a “peeler” is intense, and with their 

Thb Politics of CosTERMONGER8.-k , I opimonof the police, all the more ignorant unite 
' ^ Policemen. “that of the governing power, “ Can you wonder 

Tub ^^ion of the police isiso intimately blended at it, sir,” said a costermonger to me, “that 1 
with rmw may be ccdled the politics ot ^Jie hate the police ? They drive us about, we must 
costermongers that I give tliem together. ^ move dn,%e can’t a;tand here, and we can’t pitcli 

The politics of these people are detailed in^a there. Sut if we’re cracked up, that is if we’re 
few words—they are neariy Chartists. You forced to go ‘nto the Union (I've known it both at 
might say,^i|;.” remarked onetJf niyinfojmants,* Cldrkenwell and the dty of London workhouses,} 
“ that tliey aU'were Chartists, but as its better why the parish jgive^u^ money to buy a barrow, 
you should rather h(j under than over the maik. or a shallow, or to hire them, ana leave the 
say nearly all.” Their ignorance, and their house and start for ourselves: and what’s the 
being impiflsiiis, makes them a dangerous class, use of that, if the poHce won’t let us sell our 
I jM5fl<aaesftred that in every district wherft the goods ^ — Which is right, the parish or the 
costermongers are congregated, one or two of the police ? ” 

body, more intelligent than the others, have To thwart the police in any measure the 
great influence over them ; an^ these leading costermongers readily aid one another. One 
men are^all Chartists, and being industrious and very common procedure^ if the policeman has 
not unprosperous persons, their pecuniary and seized a barrow, is to whip oil* a wheel, while the 
iutelleotual superiority cause them to be re- officers have gone for assistance ; for a large and 
garded as oracles. One of these men said ‘to loaded barrow requires two men to convey it to 
me ; “ The costers think that working-men know the green-yard, "riiis is done with great dex- 
best, and so they have confidence in us. I like terity ; and the next stej) is to dispote of the stock 
to make men discontented, acid I will make them to any passing costers, or to any “Standing” in 
Siiscontented w'nile the present system continues, the neighbourhood, and it is honestly accounted 
because it’s all for the middle and the moneyed for. The policemfcn, on their return, find an 
classes/iand nothing, in the way of rights, for the empty, and unwlieelable barrow, which they must 
poor, ^people fancy when all’s <^uiet that all’s carry off* by main strength, ainid the jeers of the 
stagnating. Propaga|ijdism is going on for all populace. 

tliat It’s when all’s quiet that the seed's a I am assured that in case of a political riot 
growing. Republicans and Socialists »e press- every “coster” woutM seize his policeman, 
ing their doctrines.” • 

The costermongers have very vague notions Marriage and Concubinage op 

of an aristocra^dy } they call the more prosperous « Costermongers. 

of their own body “ aristocrats.” Tlieir notions Only one-tenth — at the outside one-tenth — of 
of an aristoci cy of birth oy wealth seem to be the couples living together and carrying on the 
formed on their opinion of the rifh, or reputed costermongering trade, are married. In Clerk- 
rich salesmen with whom they deal ; and the enwell parish, however, where the number of 
result is anything but favourable to the no- •married couples ii. about a fifth of the whole, 
bility. this difference is easily accolinted for, as in 

Concerning free-trade, nothing, I am told, Advent and Easter the incumbent of that parish 
can check the costemongers’ fervour for a cheap marries poor couples without a fee. Of the rights 
loaf. A Chartist dostermonger told me that he of “jegitimdle” or “ illegitimate” children the 
knew numbers of costers who were keen Chartists costermongers understand nothing, and account 
without understanding anything about the six it a mere wa^te of money and lime to go through 
points. the ceremony of wedlock when a pair can live 

The costermongers frequently attend political together, and be quite as well regarded by their 
meetings, going there in bodies of from six to fellows, without it The married women associ- 
twelve. Some of them, I learned, could not ate with the unmarried mothers of families with- 


understand why Chartist leaders exhorted them 
to peace and quietness, they might as well 
figjit it out with the police at once. Thd costers 
boast, moreover, that they sticlj; more together 
in any “row” than any other class. It Is con- 
sidered by them a refietfeon on the character 
of the thieves that they are sddom true to one 
another. 

It is a matter of malvel to many of this class 
chat people can live without working. The 
ignorant AOstprs have no knowledge eof pro- 
perty, ” or “ income,” and conclude ttiat the non- 
workers all live out of the taxes. Of the taxes 


out the slightest scruple. There is no honour 
attached to the marriage state, and no shame to 
concubinage. Neither are the unmarried women 
less faithful to their “partners” than themai- 
ried; but I understand that, of the two classes, 
the unmarried betray the most jealousy. 

As regards the fidelity of these women 1 was 
assured that, “in anything like good times,” 
they were rigidly faithful to their husbands or 
paramours; but that, in the worst pinch ot 
poverty, a departure from this fidelity — if it pro- 
vided a few meals or a fire — was not considered 
at all heinous. An old costemtonger,. who had 


generally they judge from their knowledge tliat been tmixed up with other callings, and vrlioni 




prejudiceg were certainly not in favour of his a futi*e state is. ^ Of.all things they hate tracts, 
present trade, ^aid to me, ** What I call the work- They hate thftn because theapeoplealeaving then 
ing girls, sir, are as industrious a!ld as faitliful nj^er give them an^liinjf, and at they can’t read 
a set as can weU be. I’m satisfied that they’re tl^tract — nfft*one4n forty-othey’re vexed to be 
more faithful to their mates than other ^oor b^ered with it And really what is the use ol 
working women. I never knew one of these work-® giiSig people reading before you’ve taught them 
ing girls do wrong that way. They *re strong, to read ? Nqjv, the^ respect the City^j^ission- 
hearty, healthy §prls, and keep clean ^rooms. ar!H, because they to theni-rrifri?l the 

Why, there's numbers of men leave theif stock- costers v^ll listen to reading when^iey don’t 
money with their women, jifst taking p|rc two or u^derstantf it — aiyl because they visit tlie sick, 
three shillings to gamble with get drunk Ad sometimes gpive oranges and sucl^ like to 
upon. They soinetimes take a liit-ie drop thtm- them and the tjliildren. I’ve kngwn a Citv 
selves, tlie wom^ do, aSiA get beaten by their Missionary buy a shyiing’s wo^ of oranges 
husbands for it, and hardest beaten if the man *s . of a roster, and give them away to the' sick 
drunk himself Thfty’re Bometftnes beaten for ^ and the children — most oi them belonging to 
other thimgs too, or for nothing at all. But they the costermongers— down the <jpurt, and that 
seem to like the men better for their beating maA him respected there. 1 think^^UH^ity 
them. I never could make that out.” Not- Missionaries have done good. But I’m satu^cd 
withstanding tliis fidelity, it appears that the [^tbat if the costers had to profess themselves 
” larking and joking” of the young, and some- some religian tewnorrow, they would all 
times of the middlcj^ed people, among them- oecome Rom^i Catholics, every one ^f tliein. 
selves, is anything but delicate. The unmarried This is the reason: — London costers live very 
separate as seldom as the married. The fidelity often in the same courts and streets as the p*»t 
characterizing the women does not belong to IHsh, and if tlie Irish are sick, be sure .nere 
tlie men. ^ comes to them tlie priest, thg Sisters of ("harity 

The datiMug- rooms are the pUces where — they are good women — and some other 
matches ardT made up. There the boys go to ladies. Many a gnan that’s not a Catholic, 
look out for “ mates,” and sometimes a match is has rotted and tlied without any good person 
struck up the first night of meeting, and the near him. Why, I lived a good while in 
couple live togethe% forthwitjj. The girls at Lambeth, and there wasn’t one costei^in 100, 
tliese dances are all the daughters .of coster- I'm satisfied, knew so much as ‘the rector’s 


mongers, or of person^, pursuing some other 
course of street life. Unions take place when 
the lad is hut 14. Two or Jhree out of 100 have 
their female helpmates at that early nge; hut 
the female is generally a couple of years older 
than her partner. Nearly all the otstermongers 
form such alliances as 1 have described, when 
both parties are under twenty. One reason why 
these alliances are contracted at early ages is, 
that<whea a boy has assisted his father, or any 
one enga^ng liim, in the business of a coster- 
monger, he knows that he can borrow money, 
and hire a shallow or a barrow — or he may have 
saved 5s . — ” and then if the father vexes mm or 
snubs him,^’ said one of my inforHiants, ” he’ll 
,tell his father to go to h — 1, and he and his gal 
;will start on their own account,” "" 

Most of the costermongers have numerous 
families, but not those who contraqt alliances 
very young. The women continue working down 
to the day of their confinement. 

“Chance children,” as they are called, or 
children unrecognised by any father, are rare 
among the young women of the costermongers, 

Kelioion of Costermongers. 

An mtelligent and trustworthy man, until very 
recently actively engaged in costennongeiing, 
computed that not 8 in 100 costermongers had 
ever been in the interior of a church, or any 
place of worship, or knew what was meAuby 
Christianity. The same person gave me tlie fol- 
low!^ account, which was conmmed by others: 
* “ The costers have no religion at all, and very 
little notion, or none at all, of what xeligppn or 


name, — though Mr. Dalton’s a very good man. 
But the reason I was telling you of, sir, is that 
the cost As reckon Ifiat religion’s the best that 
gives the most in charity, and they think the 
Catholics do this. I’m not a Catholic myself, but 
1 believe every word of the Biblf, and have the 
greater belief that it’s the word of God because 
it teaches democra^. The Irish in the courts 
get sadly chaffed %y the others about theirf 
priests, — hutlhey’ll die for the priest. Religion 
is a regular puzzle to the costers. They see 
people come out of church and chapel, and as 
they’re mostly well dressed, and there’s very few 
of tlieir own sort among tlie cliurch-gocrs, the 
costers somehow mix up Being religious witli 
being respectable, and so they haiit a queer sort 
of feeling about it It’s a mystery to them. It’s 
shocking when you come to think of it Tliey’ll 
listen to any preacher that goetf among tliem ; 
aifii then a few will say — I’ve heard it often 
— ‘ A b — y fool, why don’t he let people go to 
h-11 their own way ? ’ 'There's another thing 
that makes the oostfA think so well of the 
Catholics. If a Catholic coster^- there’s only 
very few of them — is ‘cracked up’ (penniledb), 
he’s G<ten started again, and the^omers have 
a notion that it’s t^i^h some chapel-9bnd. 

I don’t know whether iw so or not, but I know 
the cracked-up men aren^led again, if they’re 
Catholics. It’ s still fhe straiw^ toat the regular 
costermongers, who are nearly %all Londoners, 
should liave such respect for tin iloinau 
Catholice, when they have such a hatred of the 
Irish, whom they look upon as intruders and 
imderminers.”**-” If a missionary came among 
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us with pleufy of kioney,’* sud auother^oster- can't say whereabouts it lays. I believe H's 
monger, “h^ might make us all?' Christians or in the hands of the Billingsgate salesmen — al ol 
Turks, or anything 6 e l(ke^" Neither tjie it? I've hSard of shipwrecks at sea, caused 
l^atter-day Saints,* nor any sinfiiar sect, hwe by drownding, in course. I never heard that 
made converts among the costermongers. L , the' Prince of Naples was ever at sea. I like 
I „ ' Kto talk about him, he was such a customer when 

• Of the Uneducated State of (Here he repeated his 

^ CosT£RM<^WG£RS. « 4 . accoupt of the supply of peaches to his Royal 

t HAVE skted elsewhere, that onty al^ut one in Highrtt^si) ** I n^er was in France, no, sir, 
ten of the regular costermongers is able to read, never. don't knmv the way. Do you think 
The want of education among both men a^dj I could Uwtbetter there ? I never was in 
women is deplorable, and lote&t^ it in several^ the* Republic^ there. • What’s^ it like ? Bona- 
instances. Tnc following statement, however, parte? 0, yes; I’ve •heard of him. He was 
from one of the body^ is no more to be ta4cen as at Waterloo. I didn’t know he’d been alive 
representing the ignorance of the class gene-n now and in Fiance, as yoU ask me about him. 
rally, thaif aijp the clear and ^scriminating I don't think you're larking, sir. Old I 'hear 

accpui^a^ received from intelligent^ c(teter- of the French taking possession of Naples, 

memgers to be taken as representing the intelli- and5 Bonaparte making his brother-in-law 
gence of the body. king ? Well, I didn't, but it may be true, 

The man with whom .1 conv?rsed, and frorp because I served the Prince of Naples, what 

whom I leceived the following statement, seemed was the brother of the kmg. I never heard 
about thirty. He was certainly not ill-looking, whether the Prince was the king's older brotlier 
rxflt with a heavy cast of countenance, liis light or his younger. I wish he may turn out his 
blue eyes having little expression. His statt*- older if there’s property coming to him, as the 
ments, or opinions, I need hardly explain, were oldest has lirst'hurn ; at least so I’ve heard — 
given both spontaneously in the course of con- first come,%rst served. I’ve worked the streets 
versation, and in answer tp my questions. I and the courts at all times. I’ve worked them by 
give them almost verbatim, omitting oaths and moonlight, but you couldn’t see the moonlight 
slang : where it was busy. I can't say how far th#* ‘ 

" W^l, times is bad, sir,” he said, "but it’s moon's ofi* us. -It’s notking to me, but I've 
a deadish tihie. I don’t do so well at present seen it -a good bit higher than St. Paul’s. 1 
as in middlish times, I think. When I aerved don’t know nothing ebout the sun. Why dc 
the Prince of Naples, not far from here (I you ask? It must be nearer than the moon 
presume that he alluded to tlie Prince of for it’s warmer, — a^d if they’re both fire, that 
Capua), I did better and times was better, shows it It’s like the tap-room grate and that 
That was five years ago, hut I can’t say to hit of a gas-light ; to compare the two is. 
a year or twol- He was a good customer, and. What was St Paul’s that the moon was above ? 
was wery fond of peaches. I used to sell them A church, sir; so I’ve heard. 1 never was in 
'Ao him, at 12«. the pl asl^ t when they was a church. O, yes, I’ve heard of God; he 
new. The plasket held amozen,, and cost me made heaven and earth ; I never l^ard of his 
65 . at Covent-garden — more sometimes; but I making the sea; that’s another thing, and you 
didn’t charge him more when they did. His can best learn about that at Billingsgate. (He 
footman was a black man, and a ignorant man seemed to think that the sea was an appur- 
quite, and his housekeeper was a English- tenance of Billing.sgate.) Jesus Christ? Yes, 
woman. He was the Prince o’ Naples, was my I’ve heard of him. Our Redeemer? Well, 
customer ; but I don*i, know what he was like, for I only wish T[ could redeem my Sunday togs* 
‘I never saw bim. I’ve heard that he was the from my uncle’s.” 

brother of the king of Naples. I can’t say Another c 9 stermonger^ in answer to inquiries, 
where Naples is, but if you was to ask at said: " I 'spose you think us 'riginal coves that 
Euston- square, they '11 tell you the fare there and you ask. We’re not like Methusalem, or some 
the time to go it in. It may be in France ior such swell’s name, (I presume tliat Mai thus was 
anything I know may Naples, or in Ireland, meant) as wanted to murder children afore 
Why don’t you ask at the square? I went they was born, as I once heerd lectured 
to Croydon once 'by ntfl, and slept all the about — we’re nothing like that.” 
way without stirring, and so you Siay to Another on being questioned, and on being 
Nicies for anything I know, d never heard told that the information was wanted for the 
of the PopcL being a neighbour of the King of press, replied: "The press? I ’ll have nothing 
Naples. Do you meaj^living next door to to say to it. We are oppressed enough already.” 
him ? But I don’t kiym notlftig of the King That a class numbering 30,000 should be per- 
of Naples, only the pjO'iirhce. I don’t know what nitted to remain in a state of almost brutish 
the Pope is. Is Ae any trade ? It’s nothing ignora;nce is a national disgrace. If tlie London 
to me, when customer of mine* I have ooslers belong especially to the " dangerous 

nothing ^^4ay about nobody thatcRin’t no classes,” the danger of such»a body is assuredly 
customeik. My crabs is caught in the sea, in an evil of our own creation ; for tlie gratitude of.^ 
course. I gets them at Billingsgate. I nevw ^ the poor creatures to any one who seeks to give 
saw the aea, but it’s salt-water, I know. /{ them ihe least knowledge is almost pathetic* 
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Language oif Costermongers. 

The slftjOig language of the costefmongers is not 
very remarkable for originality of construction ; 
it possesses no humour ; but they boast that it 
is known only to themselves ; it is far beyond tlffle 
Irish, they say, and puzzles the Jews. The root 
of the costermonger tongue, so to speak, js to give 
the words spelt backward, or rather f)r6nounced 
rudely backward, — for in illy present chapter the 
language has, I believe, been re^;ii/e'd to ortho- ' 
graphy for the first timet With this baclfwartf | 
pronunciation, wliich is*^*^ arbitrary, are mixed 
words reducible to no rule and^eldom referrable 
to any origin, thiA complicathig the mystei^ 
ofstliis unwritten tongi-e ; while any syllable is 
added to a proper slang word, at the discretion 
of the speaker. • 

Slang is acquired very rapidly, and some cor-« 
termongers will converse in it by the hour. The ^ 
women use it spangly ; the girls more than 
the women ; the men more than the ; and 
the boys most of alj. The most ignorant of all 
these*classes deal most in slang and boast of 
their cleverness and profici^cy in it In their 
conversation among themselves, the follow- 
ing are h^ariably the terms used in money 
matters. A rude back- spelling may generally 
.be traced : • 

Flatch . , • . IlaVpcnny, 




gen. , . 

^Ewif^gert** , 
^'latch-ynork 


>iffrr,orJVe^-\ 

• ••• 3 •> 


Sovereign. 
Ttlayj- so vereign. 

Crmvn. 

Half-croyrn. 


The ebstymon^rs still further jjiinptfCTte 
tfti^r slang by a mode gf multi piicatuAi. They 
thus say* “ Brth Ewif-gens” or 3 tixiibs 5^., whicli 
fbeans of course. 15*. 

I* Speaking of t#iis language, a costernp}nger said 

I to me : ** The drish caiVt tumble t# it anyhow ; 
the Jews can tumble better, ^^t we’re their 
masters. Some of the ypung salesmen at Bil- 
lingsgate understand us, — but only at Billings- 
gate ; and they think they’re upcofnmon clever, 
biA they’re%iot quite up to the marki^SlNN|^lice 
don’t* nderstand us at all. It would be a pity 
if they did.” 

I I give a few moreiphrases : 

A doogheilb or dah- \ f Is it a good or bad 

heno ? j \ market ? 


A regular trosseno . 

On 

Say ..... 
Tumble to yourhar~'\ 
rikin . . T . J 
Top o’ reel) . . , 

Doing dab , , . 

Cool him .... 


A regular bad om 

No. 

Yes. 

IJndlrstand you. 

Pot of beer. 
Doing badly. 
Look at Jiintf 


Yenep 

Owt-yenep . • 

Erth’-yenep . 
Rouf~yenep . 
Ewif-yenep 
Exis-yenep . 
Heven-yenep 
Teaich-yenep 
Enifie^yenep 
Net-yenep 

Leeen 

Gen 

Yenep-Jlatch , . . 


Penny. 

Twopence, 
Threepence. 
JB’ourpcnce. 
Fivepcnce. 
Sixpence. 
Sevenprtice. 
Eighlpencc. 
Nincpencc. 
Tenpence. 
Elevenpence. 
Twelvepence. 
Three half-pence. 


and so on through the penny-halfpennies. 

It was explained to me by a Costermonger, 
who had introduced some new words into the 


• The latter phrase is .used when onfe coster- 
monger^ warns another of the approach of a 
policeman “ who might order him to move on, 
or be otherwise unpleasant.” “Cool” (look) 
is exclaimed, or “Cool him (look at him). 
One costermonger told me as a great joke that a 
very stout policeman, who Was then new to the 
duty, was when in a violent state of persph-ation, 
much oft’ended by a costermonger saying “ Cool 
him.” 


Cool the esclop . . 

Cool the namesclop . 

Cool ta the dillo nemo 


Look at the police. 

/ Look at the police- 
\ man. 




Look at the old 
w^an ; 


slang, that “ leven ” was allowed so closely to 
resemble the proper word, becaus^ elevenpence 
was almost an unknown sum to costermongers, 
the transition — weights and measures notMrith- 
standing — being immediate from lOd. to U. 

“Gen”^ is a shilling and the numisn^tic 
sequence is pursued with the gens, as regards 
shillings, as with the “ yeneps ” as regards 
pence. The blending of the two is also accord- 
ing to the same system as i“ Owt-geu, teaich- 
yenep two-and-eightpence. T]he exception to 
the uniformity of the “ gen ” enumeration is 
in the sum of 8s., which instead of ** teaich- 
gen ” is “ teaich-guy a deviation with ample 
precedents in all civilised tongues. ^ 

As regards the larger coins the translation 
into slang is not reducible into rule. The fol- 
siuwing are the costeriiionger coins of the higher 
value; 


said of any woman, young or old, who, 
according to costermonger notions, is “ giving 
Ivrself airs.” 

This language seems confined, in its general 
use, to the immediate objects of the coster- 
monger’s care ; but among the more acute 
memb^s of the fraternity, greatly extended, 
and is capable^of indefinite extension. • 

The costermongers oaths, I njay conclude, 
are all in the verna^lar ; nor are any ei the 
common salutes, sucms “ How d’you do ?” or 
“ Good-night ” known rl^eir slang. 

Kennetseerw . . * . l^||^ing ^ 

(applied principally to the quCThyi^jf fish.) 

Flaichikanwrd . . Half-d 

^ Flash 4t Show it ; 

(in cases of bargains offered.) 

Op dmg No goo(L 
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Cross chap ... A tlue£ ^ 

Showjulls . t . Bad nioitey j ^ 
(seldom in the lft.nds of cost^jrmongers.) ' 
Pm on io the deh c. . V^A to bed. / 
Do ike tightner . . Go to (liiincr. | ^ 

Nommus Be off 

* i ... . ^^ot, SteckJ or Share. 

a ^ 

Many co:termongera, “ but prinsipajly— per- 
haps entirely/’— 1 was told, “ those who h^d 
not been jregular bom and brei^to the trade, bilL 
had taken tQ it when c^ackeckup jn their own,” 
do not trouble''tiiemselve8jto acquire any know- 
ledge of slang. It is not indispensable for the 
carrying on of their ifusiness; the grand object, 
however, sedtns to be, to sliield their bargainings 
at ip.o*U^ or their conversation Aon® thOm- 
sel^s touching their day’s work and profits, 
from the knowledge of any Irish or uninitiated 
fellow- traders. . 

The sii?.ple principle" of costermonger slang — 
that of pronouncing backward, may cause its 
acr^uirement to be regarded by the educated as a 
matter of ease. But it is i curious fact thsA. 
lads who become costermongers* boys, without 
previous association wifli the class, acquire a 
rery ready comfband of the language, and this 
though they are not only unable to spell, but 
don’t *‘know a letter in a book.” I saw one lad, 
whose parents had, until five or six months back, 
resided in the country. The lad himself was 
fourteen ; he told me he had not been “ a cos- 
tennongeriiig ” more than three months, and 
prided himself on his mastery over slifug. To 
test his ability, I asked him the coster’s word 
for ” hippopotamus he answered, with tole- 
rable readiness,' ‘‘musatoppop.” I then asked 
him for the like rendering of ” equestrian” (one 
of Astjey’s bills having caught my eye). He 
replied, but not quite so readily, “ nirtseque.” 
The last test to which I subjected him was 
“good-naturedly;” and though I induced him 
to repeat the word twice, I could not, on any of 
the tliree renderings, distinguish any precise 
sound beyond an indistinct gabbling, concluded 
emphatically with “Sloog:” — “good” being a 
word with whrh ffll these traders are familiar. 
It must be remembered, that the words I de- 
manded were remote from the young coster- 
monger’s vocabulary, if not from his under- 
standing. ^ 

Before I left this boy, he poured forth a 
minute or more’s gibberish, oftwhicli, from its 
rapid utterance, I could‘tlistinguish nothing; 
but I found from his after explanation, that it 
was" a request to me to make a further purchase 
of his walnut^ 

Tbfd slang is utterly i^oid of any applica- 
bility to humour. It ipves no new fact, or 
approach to a fact, fqr^^ilologists. One supe- 
rior genius among ri^ecostefs, who has invented 
words for thw, 5cAd me that he had no systen 
fnr ooinin|^»ms tenn. He gave to the known 
words some terminating syllable, or, as he called 
it, “ a new ttim, just,” to use his own win^s, 
“ as if ho ohontised them, with a tol-de-v^” 


The intelligence communicated in tliis slang is, 
in a great measure, communicated, as in othe] 
slang, as muGh by the infiection of tlie voice, 
the emphasis, the tone^ the Iqok, the shrug, the 
nod, the wink, as by the words spoken, 
c 

Of the Nicknames op Costermongebs. 

Like, many rude, and almost all wander- 
ing conmCunities, the costermongers, like the 
cabmen pickpockets, are hardly ever known 
by their real .i^ines ; even the honest men among 
them are distinguished by some strange appel- 
lation. Indeedj^ thtsy "^are all known one to 
another by nicknames, which they adquire cither 
by some mode 'of dress, sohie remark that has 
ensured costermonger applause, some peculiarity 
in trading, or some defect or singularly in 
pcrsdnal appearance. Men arc known as “ liotten 
Herrings,” “ Spuddy ” (a seller of bad potatoes, 
mitil beaten by the Irish for his bad wares,) 
“ Curly ” (a man with a curjjf head), “ Foreigner ” 
(a man who had been in the Spanish- Legion), 
“ Brassy ’ (a very saucy person), “ Gaffy”^(once 
a performer), “Tl^e One-eyed Bufter,” “Jaw- 
breaker,” “Pine-apple Jack,” “Cast-iron Poll” 
(her head having been struck with ; jpot without 
injury to her), “ Whilky,” “ Blacl^all Poll ” 
(a woman generally having two black eyes), 
“ Lushy Bet,” “ Diity Sail” (the costermongers 
generally objecliqg to dirtywomen), and “ Dane* 
ing Sue.” 

Of the Education'’op Costermongers* 
Children. 

I have used the heading of “ Education,” but 
perhaps to say “ uon-education,” would be more 
suitable. Vesy few indeed of the costennongers’ 
children are sent even to the Ragged Schools ; 
and if they are, from all I coujd leai*n, it is 
done more that the mother may be saved the 
trouble of tending them at home, than . from 
any desire that tlie children shall acquire useful 
knowledge. Both boys and girls are sent out 
by their parents in the -evening to sell nuts, 
oranges, &c., at tlie doors of the theatres, or in 
any public pCace, or “round the houses” (a 
stated circuit from their place of abode). Tliis 
trade they pursue eagerly for the sake of “ bunts,” 
though some carry home the money they take, 
very honestly. The costennongers are kind to 
their children, “perhaps in a rough way, and the 
women make regular pets of them very often,’* 
One experienced man told me, that he had seen 
a poor costermonger’s wife— one of the few who 
could read — instructing her children in reading ; 
but such instances were very rare. The educa- 
tion of these children is such only as the streets 
afford ; and the^rects teach them, for the most 
part — and in greater or lesser degrees, — acute- 
ness — a precocious acuteness— in all that coti- 
cems tlieir immediate wants, business, or gratifi- 
cations* a patient endurance of cold and hunger,* 
a desire to obtain money without working for it*, 

craving for the excitement of gambling; an 
inordinate love of amusement ; and an irrepres- 
sible Repugnance to any settled in-door industry 
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The Literatvee op Co8T|S|imonocas. 

We have now had an inkling ofethe Londbn 
costermonger’s notions upon politics rfiid religion. 
We have seen the brutifted state in which he is 
allowed by society to remain, though possessipg 
the same faculties and susceptibilities as our- 
selves — the same powfer to perceive and admire 
the fonns of truth, beauty, and goodnesg, even 
the very highest in the state. WV e have wj^essed 
how, instinct with all the elements of-manhood 
and beasthuod, the (|uaUtie\of the ^^t are prin- 
cipally developed in him, 'vlj^le those of the man 
arc stunted in their growth. It rftw remains for 
us to look into some* other mattews concerning 
this gurious class of people, .and, first, of tijeir 
literature : 

^ It may appear anoinalous«to speak of the lite- 
rature of an uneducated body, but even the 
costermongers have their tastes for books. They 
are very fond of heari^ any one read aloud to 
them, and listen vciy^attentively. One man 
often reads the Sunday paper of the beer-shop to 
them, aild on a fine summer’s evening a coster- 
monger, or any neighbour wlio Xas the advantage 
of being “a s^iollard,” reads aloud to them in 
the courts they inhabit. Wliat they love best to 
listen to — and, indeed, what they are most eager 
for — are Reynolds’s perio^c^s, especially the 
“■^fysteries of the Coiyt.” “They’ve got tired 
of Lloyd’s blood-stain^ stories,^ said one man, 
who was in the habit of reading to them, “and 
I’m satisfied that, of all London, Reynolds is the 
most popular man among them. They stuck 
to him in Trafalgar-squarc? and would again. 
They all say he’s ‘a trump,’ and Feargus 
O'Connor’s another trump with them*”’ 

One intelligent man considered that the spirit 
of Curiosity manifested by costermongers, as 
regaf-ds the information or excitement derived 
from hearing stories read, augmed well for the 
dinprovaoility of the class. 

Another intelligent costerniouger, w'ho had 
recently read some of the cheap periodicals to 
ten or twelve- men, women, and boys, all coster- 
mongers, gave me an accoui^ of thsiconiinents 
made by his auditors. They had assembled, 
after theiri day’s work or their rounds, for. the 
purpose or hearing my informant rAd the last 
number of some of ih^ penny publications. 

“ The costermongers,’’ said my informant, 
“ are very fond of illustrations. I have known 
a man, what couldn’t rCad, buy a periodical what 
had an illustralion, a little out of the common 
way perhaps, just that he might learn from sortie 
one, who covld road, what it was all about. They 
have all heard of Cruiksliank, and they think 
everything funny is by him — fuimy scenes in a 
play and alL * liotUe ’ was very much ad- 
mired. I^heard one man say it was very prime, 
and showed* what ' lush* did, but I saw tba^same 
man,” ,added my informant, “ drunk tlirue hdhrs 
afterwards. Look you here, air,” he coiitinue^I, 
turning over a periodical, for he had the number 
with him, “ here’s a portrait of ‘ Catherine of 
Russia.* * Tell us ail about her,’ said one man to 


I me las|night i eead it ; what^as sle ? * What I 
I had read it,” ftiy Ihfoimant eontinmd, “ anothei 
man, to whom I sho^d iff said, Don’t the cove 
as that kno^a deC ? ’ for tlwy fancy — at least, 
a iR^y do — that one man writes a whole peri- 
odi<in, or a whole newspaper. Now here,* pro- 
ceeded my friei^ “ Vjju see’s so engravjjiigi otf v 
mai®*hung up, burning ^ver a fire, and some 
costers woi^d go mad if they couldn’t learn what 
he^ been doing, w^io he^was, and all about him. 

‘ But about tlie pi^ure?’ they wo aid 8|^y, and 
1(his is a very cenvnon quesuon by them 
whenever they see an eqgraving. 

“ Here’s one of the passages that took their 
^^lncy wonderfully,” my informant observed: 

* With cheeks, flashing eyes^antf palpitating 

bo^on#Venetia7relawnevrullied back * 

iTient-ronft, wiicre she threw herself into'Huie of tie 
arm-chairs already noticed. But scarcely nad slie thus 
fiSink down upon the fiocoulent cushion, when a sharp 
cUck, as of some n1^han{f^.gj,ving way, met her ears; 
and at the some instant wrists were cAit;lit in 
manacles w hich sprang ont of the arms of the treacher> 
ous chair, while two steel hands started from the richly 
carved back and grasped her shoulders. A shrle# 
buAt from her lips — she struggled violently, but all to 
no purttose : for she was a captive — and powerless I 

' We should observe that the manacles and the steel 
bands which had thus fastened upon h^r, were covered 
with velvet, so that th#y inflicted no positive injury 
upon her, nor even produced the sUglitest abrasion of s 
her fair and polished skin.’ 

Here all my audience,’* said the man \g me, 

“ broke out with — ‘ Aye I that’s the way the 
hariistocrals hooks it. There’s nothing o’ that 
sort among us ; the rich half all that barrikin to 
themselvc^ * Yes, that’s the way the 

taxes goes in,’ shouted a woman. 

“ Anything about the police sets them a talk- 
ing at once. This did when 1 rea# it : 

* The Ebeneaers still continued their fierce struggle, 
and, from the noise they made, seemed ae if they were 
tearing each other to pieces, to the wild roar of a chorus 
of profane sweui^g. The alarm, as Blnomfleld had 
))redirted, was soon raised, and some two or three 
policemen, with their bull’s-eyes, and still more elFoo* 
live truncheons, speedily restored order.’ 

* The blessed crushers is every w'here,’ shoumd 
one. ‘ I wish I’d been thereto have had a shy 
at the eslops,’ said another. And then a man 
sung out: * O, don’t I liUg the Bobbys!?* 

“ If there’s any foreign language which can’t 
be explained, I’ve seen the costers,” my iii- 
fon%nt went on, “annoyeJ at it — quite annoyed. 
Another time I read part of one of Lloyd’s 
numbers to them but they like something^ 
s])icier. One article ih — ^here it is — iinish^ 

in tins w:^ : 

** The social habits and costumes of the Magyas 
nobletne have almolt all the cbaracteiistics of the enw 
respondiitt class in Ireland. Th(% word nodifcMelt one 
of wide signification in ;ary ; and one may 'dIU 
great truth say of this at juatiou, that ' qui 
point noble n'eei rien.’ " 

* I can’t tumble to that emd a young 

fellow ; * it’a a jaw-breaker. here — 

what d’ ye it, you talk about--vS^ike the 
Irish, why ^ey was a rutn lot.’ * Noble^,’ said 
a man that’s considered a clever fellow, from 
having once learned his letters, though he can't 


No, II, • 
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reatl * Kfiblcus^ ! ’ Blessed I know the jMJOperty exposed on the stalls and the markets 

what )bf ‘s fiip to.f Here there ^^waa a regular will be double in amount, or n,000if. in vadu^ 
laiwlU” ^ efery day, but say 10,000/. 

From other qimters It sarriW that sonK? of “Besides, sir,” I w^as told, “the thieves 
the costermongers who were able to re/^ or won’t rob the costers so often as they will tJis 
loved to listen to reading, purchased their a^era-^;^ shopkeepers. It’s easier to steal from a butcher's 
a very oonsmemial spirit, frequently or bacon- seller’s open window than from a cos- 
buying the periodic^ ‘v^ch U the lar^ t in termonger’s stall or ' barrow, because the shop- 
aize, bewnjise when “^^y*ve golbthefTeading out keepw’^eye can’t be always on his goods. But 
of it,” as they say,'“ it’s wprth a hufpenny for there’ i^^ways sonle one to give an eye to a con- 
the bajrrow.” c* ® ter’s profQfty. At Billingsgate the thieves will 

Tracts ;they will rarely {jisttip to, but if anp rob the salo^jaien fer readier than they will us. 
per8evenng''vfian mil i^ead tracts, and state that They know we’d, taJtd it out of them readier if 
he does it for their benefit and improvement, they were caUght It’s Lynch law with us. AVe 
tliey listen without^ rudeness, though often wi% never give them in charge.” 
evident unwillingness. “ Sermons or tracts,” said The costermongers/ boys will, I am infermed, 
vW^fc^^their body to ma^ “ gives them the ’otrors.” cheat their employers, but they do not steal from 
(?osterin(f|jgers purchase, and not unftequently, them. The costers^ donkey stables have seldom 
the first number of a penny periodical, “ to spe either lock or latch, and sometimes oysters, and 
what it’s like.” * c other things which the donkey will not molest, 

The^les of robbery and bloqdshed, of heroic, are left tliere, but ai‘e neyer stolen, 
eloquent, and gentlemanly highwaymen, or of • 

gipsies turning out to be nobles, now interest tlie Of the Conveyances of the Coster- 
costermongers but little, although they focind mongers and other STREET-SEiiS.ERs. 
great delight in such stories a few years back. We now come bj> consider the matters relating 
Works relatiitg to Courts, potentates, or “liar- more particularly to the commercial life of the 
ristocrats,” are the most ^glished by these nide costermonger. c 

o people. All wl^o pass along the thoroughfares of the 

^ ^ Metropolis, bcstowhig more than a cursory 

Of the Honesty of Costermongers. glance upon the many phases of its busy street 
I heard on all hands that the costers never steal life, must be struck with astonishment to observe 
from one another, and never wink at any one the various modes of conveyance, used by those 
stealing from a nei^bouring stalL Any stall- who resort to the public thoroughfares for a live- 
keeper will leave his stall untended- to get his lihood. From the more provident costermonger’s 
dinner, his neighbour acting for him ; sometimes pony and donkey dart, to the old rusty iron tray 
he will leave it to enjoy a game at skittles. It slung round the neck by the Vendor of black- 
was computed forme, that property worth 10,000/. hig, and down to the little grey-eyed Irish boy 
belonging to costers is daily left exposed in the with his lucifer-matches, in the last remains of 
streets or at the markets, almost entirely un- a willow hand-basket— the shape and variety of 
watched, the policeman or market- keeper only the means resorted to by the costermongers? and 
passing at intervals. And yet ^fiefts are rarely other street- sellers, for carrying abojAt their 
heard of, ai\d when heard of are not attributable goods, are almost as manifold as the articles, 
to costermongers, but to regular tliieves. The they vend. 

way in which the sum of 10,000/. was arrived at. The pony — or donkey — carts (and the latter 
IS this : “ In Hooper- street, Lambeth,” said my is by for the more usual beast of draught), 
informant, thert^ are thirty barrows and carts of the praspprou^ costermongers are of three 
exposed oi2i,an evening, left in the street, with kinds; — the first is of an oblong shape, with a 
nobody to see to them ; left there all night, rail behind, upon wliich is placed a traRfilled with 
That is only imie street. Each barrow and board bunches o^ greens, turnips, celery, &c., whilst 
would wofth, on the avenige, 21. 5«., and that other commodities are laid m the bed of the cart, 
would be 671. 10s. In the bther bye-streetst and Another kind is the common square cart with- 
courtaoff the Kew-cut are six times as many, out springs, which is so constructed that the 
Hooper^street having the most This would give sides, as well as the front and back, will let 
4«05/. in all, left unwibUihed of a night There down and form shelves whereon the stock inay 
are, throughout London, twelve more districts be- be arranged to advantage. The third sort of 
kides the New-cut — at least twelve districts — and, p^ony-cart is one of home manufacture con- 
calculatii^g the same amount in these,»we have, wsting of the framework of a body without 
altogether, 4.8602« wo^ii of barrows. Taking in sides, or front, or hind part Sometimes a cos- 
other byc-strectsv may safely reckon it at ter’s barrow is formed into a donkey cart merely 
4,000 barrows ; numbers I have given in by fastening, with cord, two rough poles to the 

the thirteen plag^are 2,’/i20, and 1,480 added is handles. All thefee several kinds of carts are 
moderat^^^^JH^east half of those which are in us^d for the conveyance of either fruit, vege- 
lue are left unwatched ; nwre^ T have tables, or fish ; but besides those, there is the 

no douoe, but say halt The stock oLthese 2,000 salt and mustard vendor’s, cart, with and wiih- 
will average 10s. each, or 1,000/.; and the bar- out the tilt or covering, and a square piece of 
rows will be worth 4.d00/. ; in all 5,500/., and tin (stuck into a blo5t dl on* which' ^ 
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painted ** salt 3 lbs. a penny,** and “ mustard a blpdle across to hanj up(^ th% 
a penny announce ” Then there is the poultry lattw are gfinertilly the Jrisb 

cart, with the wild-ducks, and mbbits dangling aUd apples. Thfl nitbkle is a bro^ 


at its aides, and with two uprights and a cross- 
stick, upon which are suspended birds^ &c., 
slung across in couples. g. 

The above conveyances are all of small 


hanj utx^ th% arm ; tne 
ised ^ the Jrisb for onions . 
pickle a brown willow ' 


dimensions, the banows being generally about t^ie vendors of walii^. 


^ket, in which jfalnuts imported into this 
^Ipntry from tho Continent; they arc about 
iSEttj' inches deep, and in bulk rather larger 
tnaii a gallon measure ; they are 


five feet long and three wide, whij|^ {lie carts 
are mostly about four feettsquare. j 


Suchgare,,the princfjial forms the coster- 
Jnongers’ conveyances ; but besides carts, bar- 


Every kind of harness is uscdjyKfme is well Iwows, and bask||p, thA’e are many other meuis 
blacked and greased and glittgpl^ with brassy adopted by th%j!^n don street- sellers for carrying 
others are almost as grgT^ith dust as the donkey their goods from one part of metropolis to 
itself. Some of the jackasses fire gaudily capa- another. Tlie princi|5al of these are cans, trays, 
risoned in an old q^irriage-lian^ss, winch fits boxes, and poles. ^ 

1 I.. 1 1. 1... 1.^.1 aro amiflrA 


lil^e man’s coat on a boy’s back, while the The baked potato-cans sometimes are square 
plated silver ornaments are pink, with the cop- ani sofhetflnes oval; they are^ made with and 
per showing through; others have rope graces withdlt legs, a lid fastened on lung^ and 
and belly-bands, and not a few indulge in oidj have a small charcoal fire fixed *t the bottom 
cotton handkerchiefs for pads. . J of the can, sq^ to Ij^ep the jmtatoes hot, wlule 


The next conveyance (which, indeed, is the j there is a piue at top to let off the airam. On 
most general) is tlfc costermonger’s hand-bar- one side of tne can is a little compartment for tho 
row. These are very light in their make, salt, and another on the other side for the bul;^r. 
with springs terminating at the* axle. Some oThe hoi pie-can is a square tin can, standing 
have rails hcliind for the a^angement of their upon four legs, with a door in front, and tliree 
goods; others have not Some have side rails, partitions inside; a fire is kept in the bottom, 
wliilst otliA have only the frame-work. The and the pies arr^ged in order upon the iron 


partitions inside ; a fire is kept in the bottom, 
and the pies arr^ged in order upon the iron 


shape of these harrows is oblong, arid sloped plates or shelves. When the pies at 'the bottosa 
from the hind-part towards Jhe front ; the hot- are sufficiently hot they are taken out, and 
•tom of the bed is not lloarded, but consists of placed on the upper shelf, whilst those a^ve we 
narrow strips of woeffi nailed afhwart and across, removed to the lower compartments, oy which 
When the coster is hawking Ms fish, or vending means all tlie pies arc kept “hot and hot’* 
his green stuff, he pfbvides himself with a The mufiin and cniknpet- boy carries his 
wooden tray, which is placed upon his barrow. articles*in a basket, covered outside with oil- 
Those who cannot afibrd if tray get some pieces cloth and inside with green -baize, either at his 
of board and fasten them together, these ^swer- back, or slung over his arm, and rings his bell 
iiig their purpose as well. Piqe-apple and as he walks. • 

pinc-applf* ro^ barrows are not unfrcquently The blacking boy, congrevc-match and water- 
seen with small bright coloured flags at the cress girl, fise a rusty tray, spread over with 
four corners, fluttering in tlie wind, llicir “ goods,” and suspended to the neck by a 


The knife-cleaner’s barrow, which has lately piece of strifig. 
appeared in the streets, must not be passed The vendors of coni-salve, plating balls, soap 
over here. It consists of a huge sentry-box, with for removing grease spots, paper, steel pens, 
a door, and is fixed upon two small wheels, being envelopes, &e., carry their commodities in front 
propelled in the same way as a wheel-barrow, of them in boxes, suspended round’Mie neck by 


In the interior is one of Kent’s j^atent Knife- 
cleaning Machines, worked by turning a handle. 
Then there are the cat and dog’s-meat barrows. 
Thtse, however, are merely corarilon wheelbar- 


a narrow leather strap. • 

Rabbits and game are sometimes carried in 
baskets, and at other times tied together and 
slung over a pole upon the shoulder. Hat and 


rows, with a board in front and a ledge or shelf, bonnet- boxes are likewise conveyed upon d’^pole. 
formed by a piece of board nailed across the •Door-mats, baskets and “ duffer’s *’ packs, 
top of the barrow, to answer the purpose of a wood pails, brushes, brooms, clothes-props, 
^ cutting-board. Lastly, there is the hearth-stone clothes-lines and string, and grid-irons, Dutch- 
narrow, piled up with hearth-stone, Bath- brick, ovens, skewers and afire - shovels, axe carried 
and lumps of whiting. acro8s*the shoulder. / 

Another mode of conveying the goods through ^ « t» » " 

the streets, is by baskets of various kinds ; as • Smithfield Races. 

the sieve or head Basket; the square and oval .Having set forth thefipstennonger's ustuiliRiode 

. e'Ka'IlA-Uf XL...— ., 1.:- 


• “ shallow,” fisetened in front of the fruit- woman of conveying his gom 
with a strap round the waist ; the hand-basket ; I/ondon, 1 shall now ^ 
and the “ prickle.” The sieve, or head-basket, tion of the place aifd » 
is a round willow basket, containing one^ purchases his donkeys. 


is a round willow basket, containing abcA one^ 
third of a hasheL The square and oval sfiillows 
are willow baskets, about four inches deep, and 


of conveying his goo«. throu^ the streets of 
London, 1 shall now reader a descrip- 

tion of the place aifd soenhvhere and when he 
purchases his donkeys. 

When^ costermonger wishesttf^lw or b«jr a 
donkey, ne goes to Smithfield-markei^n a Fri- 


are willow baskets, about four inches deep, and donkey, w goes to Smitlifield-markel^n a Fri- 
Jhir^ inches long, by eighteen broad. The day afternoon. Qn this day, lietweeil the hours 
haud-haske^ is the common oval basket, with of one and five, there is a kind of fair held. 
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attended co^rmopgers, for nrhosf con^ 

T^uSeiuMr4wB paved iUpttf groimd^bout ei^ty 
foot beeiiaet ipart The ani^mls 

£uft taii'mn trotted jm and do^ thlb^the ** ra^ i- 
emUipiOt'** tui It N cfuubd—Hmd on each side 


IsfM teetH, asking if you ** want a kass^ wr,’** 
and aU wananthi^ the creature to be five 
jpan old nex9bu£&day.’* . Deicers are quarrel- 
ling among themselves, downcrytng each other’s 
goo^ *f A hearty man,” shouted cne, proprietor, 
^cnntmg to his rival’s stock, ** could cat three 


sfcMttd specta0rs and purchasers, ctow( . _ _ 

nfiTi^ir^iti-r stalls of peas-.sow, hot pels, and other sich donkeys as youm at a meal” 
fleeetd^oaciea ^ One fellow, standing behind his steed, shouts 

IBtfVery tliniiir neoessa^ for theostas^g of a as he ** Here’s the real Brittannia 


, tl^g necessary for theostas^g 

oosforntonger’s barrow oan be ^ad in SmithfieM 
oh a Friday,— from the bai:;^ itself to th£ 
/wei^hts-^fim the donkey whip. Tlie 

hnhnals oan bi^urchased^at prices ranging from 
^ to 8^ On a brisk market-day as many as 


mettle ;’^hi]st another asks, ” Who’s for the 
Pride of ffifcy^arkct?” and then proceeds to flip 
“the pride ” 'Wth his^hip, till she clears away 
the mob with her ki^khigs. Here, standing by 
its mother, will*be a shaggy little colt, with a 


iwo hundred ^nkeys^liave been sold. The nar- Ji^oup of ragged boys fondling it, and lifting it 
rows for saltf are kept apart from the steeds, but in their anns from the ^^Tound. 

r ^ i ▲ lU... Y'k. all 


bai 
in 

fapanned 


ly Amount can be found^everywbire, 
:egr|||i of excellence, fiom the” bright 
4 can 


During all this the shefuts of tlie drivers and 

^ , ^ ninwers fill the air, as they rush past each 

saddle with its new red pads, toj other n the race -course. Now a tall fellow. 


the old mouldy trace covec'id withrbuckle markaj dragging a donkey after him, runs by crying. 
Wheels 6s every size and colour, f^d springs in^ as he charges in amongst the mob, “ Halloa! 


ovory stage of rust, are hawked about on all 
si#4i. To the usual noise and shouting of a 
-$aturday night’s maraet is added the shritt 
squealing, of distant pigs, tlie lowing of the 
passing oxen, the bleating of sheep, and the 
biraying of dmikeya. The pa^ed road all down 
{ho “ raoe-eburse” is level and soft, with the 
mud trodden down between the stones. The 
polleenpui m duty there wears huge fishermen’s 
or finshblmen’s boots, reaching to their thighs ; 
and the trouser ends of the costers’ corduroys 
ate hl«ck and soddefi with wet dirt Every 
varieQr of odour fills the airj you pass from 
the rtahle smell that hangs about tlie donkeys, 
into Bit.atmeiqihere of apples and fried fish^ near 
the earingf-etalU, while a few paces further ou 
you are nearly choked with the stench of goats. 
5nie crowd of black hats, thickly dotted with red 
and yellow plurii caps, reels about ; and the 
^hi-hi-i-i ” of the donjcey-runners^unds on all 
ridjes. Sometimes a curly-headed bull, with a 
fiieiee red eye, on its way to or from the adjacent 
oattle-market, comes trotting down the road, 
ii;aaUnf alf the visitors rush suddenly to the 
r^iingi^ for foar — a.; a coster near me siud — of 
“ hel^g tauglB the hornpipe.” 

The donkeys standing for sale are ranged in 
a loM line on both aides of the “ race-course,*' 

, Ihei^hite velvetty noses resting on the wooden 
rail are tied to. Many of them wear 
their and. head harness, and others are 

ornamented with ribbons, fastened in their hal- 
tete. The locdcers-on letti against this railing, 
nnd chat with the hoys at the donkeysVheads, 
(H^^with the men ^whe stand ohehind them, 
gnd keep continnally and riiouting at 

, <^e,^^oor trill beasts tymake. them prance. 
^ Soirniipmes a party of tiftt Or three will he seen 
erlmifly examining of these “ Jerusalem 
' ys^**, pasting Jk^ hands down Hs legs, or 


Ibbki^fi while the proprietor’s ash 

ari^k; ditsaiitlra on the patient brute’s back, 
marag ^nll hollow sound.. As you walk in 
front 43ir;the long line of donkeys, the lads seize 
the ipiriials by their nostrils, and ehow their 


Hulloa! hi] hi!* his inafe, with his long coat- 
tails flying imthe wind, hurrying after and roar- 
ing, between his blows, “ Keem-upl*' *•’ 

On nearly eveky post are hung traces or 
bridles ; and in one place, on the occasion of iny 
visit, stood an old collar with a donWy .nibbling 
at the straw that had burst out Some of the 
lads, in smock- frusks, walk about with cart- 
saddles on their heads, ^and crowds gather 
round the trucks, piled up with a black heap 
oi harness studded with brass. Those without 
trays have spread out bid sac^s on the grotind, 
on which are laid axle-trees, bound- up springs, 
and battered carriagb- lamps. There are plenty 
of rufty nails and iron bolts to be had, if a 
barrow shou^ want mending ; and if the handles 
are* broken, an old cab- shaft can be bought 
cheap, to repair them. 

In another “ race-course,” opposite to the 
donkeys, — the ponies are sold. These rQake a 
curious collection, each one showing what was 
his last master’s whim. One has its legs and 
belly shorn of its hair, another has its mane 
and tail cut close, and some have switch tails, 
inudtly at the end from their length. A big- 
hipped black nag, with red tinsel- like spots on 
its back, had its ears cut close, and another 
ciirly-haired^brute that was wet and steadUng 
witlj having been shown oft) had two huge 
letters burnt into its hind-quarters. Here the 
clattering of the hoofs and tlie smacking oI> 
whips added to the din; and one poor brute, 
with red empty eye-holes, and carrying iUhead 
high up — as a blind man does— sent out’show*^ 
ers of sparks from its hoofs as it splattered over 
the stones, at each blow it received Oecaribn- 
ally, in one part of the pony market, therO may 
be seen a crowd gatliered round a nag^^thi^ 
some one swears has been stolen from ' 

Raised up over tha iiea^ of the mob are 
hnndlbs of whips, frid men nush their way past,’ 
with tneir arms full of yelW*'handled curry*, 
combs ; whilst, amongst ether cries, is heard that 
of “ Sticks |d each! sticks— real •martera,”^ 
At one end of the market the hdrrows for sale 
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ue kept piled up one on anotker^ or filled 
with old wheels, and some with white un- 
pointed wood, shoving where they have been 
repaired. Men are here seen thumping the 
wooden troys, and trying the strength ^ 
springs by leaning on them ; and, here, too, 
stood, on the occasion of my visit, a ragged 
coster lad trying to sell hfieecale^ £ow the 
cherry-season had past • eii 

On all sides the rcfresht^ant- barrows are sur- 
rounded by customers. The whelk-HUja pepperasl 
his lots, and shouts, *'‘A itynping penn’orth for a 
ha’penny;** and a lad in a snnRir-k- frock carries 
two full pails of milk, slopping ItMis he walks, andij 
crying, ** Ha’penny a ir ig-full, new milk from 
the ke-ow ! ” The only quiet pebpe to be seen 
are round the peas-soiip stall, with their cups in 
their hands ; and there is a huge crowd cover- 
ing in the hot-eel stand, with the steam rising 
up in the centre. * Baskets of sliced cake, apples, 
nuts, and pine-appfl^ rock, block dp the path- 
way ; and long wicker baskets of live fowls hem 
you in, round which are grouped the costers, 
handling and blowing apartithe feathers on tlie 
breast. ^ 

Of the Donkeys op the Costermongers. 
The costermongers alifto^ universally treat 
‘‘their donkeys with kindness. Many a coster- 
monger will resenf the ill? treatment of a 
donkey, as he would a personal indignity. 
These animals are often !^ot only favourites, but 
pets, having their share of the costermonger’s 
dinner when bread forint a portion of it, or 
pudding, or anything suited to the palate of the 
« brute. Those well-used, manifest fondness for 
their masters, and are easily manageable ; it is, 
however, difficult to get an ass, whose master 
goes regular rounds, away from its stable for 
any second labour during tl^e day, unless it has 
fed and slept in the interval. The usual fore 
of a donk^ is a peck of chaff, which costs Irf,, 
a quart of oats and a quart of beans, each 
averaging IJd., and sometimes a p^nyworth 
of hay, being an expenditure eff m or 
a day ; but some give double this quantity in a 

S rosperous time. Only one meal a day is given. 

lany costermongers told me, that^eir donkeys 
lived well when they themselves livedo well. 

** It’s all nonsense to call donkeys stupid,” 
•aid one costermonger to me ; them’s stupid that 
calls them so ; they're sensible. Not long since 
I worked Guildford with my donkey-cart and a 
b^. lack (the donkey) was slow and heavy in 
coming back, until we got in sight of the lights 
at Va,uxhall-gat^ ^d then he trotted on like 
one o’clock,, he d^d indeed ! just as if he smelt 
it was Ixmdon besides seeing it, and knew he 
was at home. He had a famous appetite in the 
country, and the firesh grass did him good. I 

S ve a county lad 2d, to mind him in a^reen 
le tliere. J wanted my own. boy to do so, but 
he said, ' I’ll see you ftirther first.’ A London 
boy hates being by himself in a lone country 
part. He's afraid of being burked; he is 
huleed. One can’t quarrel with a lad when 


*oao iu Jhc country ; Wi 
usdfiiL 1 feed n||r do&ey I! sometiinM* ' 
^e him a tsirrotior a luxury, but carrots M 
d^ now. He’s Ibnd of mashed Mtatoes, Sd ^ 
nbl many a good mash when 1 can ouy th^ at 
4lb. a penuy.y jl 

There was a frSn^ef mine,** sara^anotheT 
man,. ”]|ad great trouble about dtmkey a 

months bac^ 1 paw part of it, and knew 
til about it. I|vwa8 dedng a little gork on a 
Sunday inomii^UKt Wmidsworth,^d the pOoi 
thing fell down dea^ He warvety fbnd hia 
donkey and kind to H, and the donkey was very 
fond of him. He thouAt he wouldn’t leave 
the poor o^ature he’d had a^godd while, and 
ha# been out with in all weathers, bft‘V^>|oad 
side ; to he«dropped all notion of di^g busijross, 
and with help rot the poor dead thing into his 
cart ; its head IbUcpuig over the end of the 
cart, and ity poor eyes staring a^ Qothing. 
He thought he'd drag it home and huiy It 
somewheres. It wasn’t for the value he dragged 
b, for what’s a dead donkey worth ? TlMte 
was a few persons about him, and they was alt 
quiet and seemed sorry for the poor fellow and < 
for his donkey ; bq^ the church-bells struck up, 
and up came a ‘ crusher,’ and took the man up, 
and next day he was fined 10s., 1 can’t exactly 
say for what He never saw no morg of the 
animal, and lost his stock as well as his 
donkey.” 

Ofvthe Costermongers* Camau. 

The costermongers, though living by buying 
and selling, are seldom or nm'or oapltalirts. it 
is estiinaled that not more than dhe-foux^ of the 
entire body trade upon their own property. 
Some borrow their stock money, others borrow 
the stock itsdf, others again borrow the donkey- 
carts, barrows, or baskets, in which their stock 
is carried round,, whilst others borrow even the 
weights and measures by which it is meted out 
The reader, however uninformed he may be as 
to the price the poor usually have to pay for any 
loans they may require, doffbtlesslp need not be 
told that the remuneration exacted for the use 
of the above-named commodities is not merely 
confined to the legal 6/. per centum per annum ; 
still many of even the most “knoi^ng” will 
hftdly be able to credit the feet that the ordi- 
nary rate of interest in the costermongers’ m<ni 0 y-.< 
market amounts to 20 per cent, per week, dr no 
less titan 10401 a yea^for every 100/. advane^ 
But the iniquity of this usury in the preset 
instance is fel% not so much by tlie costermon- 
gers themselves, as by the poor Jteopto'^om 
they serve j for, of oowse, the enormous ]£e o! 
interest must be paid #|t of the profits on the 
goods tiiey sell, and coifWentiy added to the 
price, so that couplhfg thisl^rcharge with the . 
customary short allowanof^hiSsi^^^weidht or 
measure, #s the case may he--^e mu readily 
perceive how cruellyt^ poor m defradilod, and 
hw they not only get ofeea too little for what 
tltey do, but have as oiten to pay too rouch tor 
what they buy. 
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l*remia5iig tifus mu6T^ I slwll now proceed to 
describe termS^npon^wOii^ tb|barrow, 
cag;, the basket, th*weights,^e fi^asurcs, 
stock-money, or the stock, is usually advaii' 
Jjj^llmneedy costermongers by their m 
tnSirJ^ithren. f . « 

The hire of a barrovris Sd. a day, or IsT 
week, for thS'six winter months; aftd 46f. ada^ 
or Is. dd. a week, for the six summer monthst. 
Some are«to be had rather lowWin the summer; 
but never for than 4'd. — sonfstfiiies for not less 

than 6d. on a S^urday, wdien not unfiequently 
every barrow in London is hired. No security 
and no deport is required, but the lender satis- 
Jfies himself mat the borrower is readily what he 
repafWIftP^imself to he. I am inform^ ffmt 
^,0u0 liired barrows are now in the Hknds of the 
London costermongers, at an average rental of 
3/. 5s. eaqh, or 16,2J0^. d^year, *^One man lets 
out 120 yearly, at a return (droppiag the 5s.) of 
860^. ; while me cost of a good barrow, new, is 
2/.*12s., and in the autumn and winter they may 
t be bought new, or “ as good as new,” at 30£ 
each ; so that reckoning each to cost this harrow- 
letter 21. — he receives 360/. rent or interest 
— exactly 150 per cent, pec annum for pro- 
j^ity which originally cost but 240/., and 
property which is still as good for the ensuing 
year’s Ihisiness as for tlie past. One man has 
rented a barrow for eight years, during which pe- 
riod he has paid 26/. fo^ what in the first instance 
did not cost more than twice as many fillings, 
and which he must return if he discontinues its 
use. I know men well to do,” said an intelligent 
costermonger, ” who have paid Ijf. and 1 j. 6d. 
a week for a barrow for three, four, and five 
years ; and tliey can't be made to understand 
that it’s rather high mnt for what might cost 
40*. at first. They can’t see thqjr are losers. 
One barrow-lender sends his son out, mostly on 
a Sunday, collecting his rents (for harrows;, but 
he’s not a hard man.” Some of the lenders 
complain that their customers pay them irregu- 
larly and ch^at thep often, and that in conse- 
quence they must charge high; while the 
” borrowers ’’declare that it is very seldom ifideed 
that a man ” shirks” the rent for his barrow, 
generally believing that he has made an advan- 
tageous bargain, and feeling the want of his 
vehicle, if he lose it temporarily. Let me 
•'lenders, however, be deceived by many, still, it 
is evident, that the rent charged for barrows is 
most exorbitant, by the lact, that all who take 
toc the business Income men of consMerable 
property in a few years. * 

l^nkey-Oarts are rarely hired. ** If there’s 
2,0(W donkey and ponjM&fts in London, more 
' or less, not 200 of ^^m’s borrowed ; but of 
barrows five to borrowed.” A donkey- 

eart costs fromj^ to 10/. ; 8/. 10s. bknng an 
; average pt«r!?'^The hire is 2s. or 2s. 6d. a week. 
The costs 21. 10s. new, bttt<s bonght, 

vfiheteen, times out «f twenty, secohd-hand, at 
j6*cm 2s. 6rf. to 20s. * lie donkeys themselvei 

v; are not let out on hire, theugh a costermonger 
let out his donkey to another in the trade 


when he' does not require its services ; the usual 
sum paid for fee hire of a donkey is 2s. Od. or 
3s. per week. The cost price of a pony varies 
from 5/. toiiSL ; that of a donkey from 1/. to SL 
“Shere may be six donkeys, or more, in eoster* 
monger use, to one pony. Some traffic almost 
weekly m these animals, liking the excitement 
of such business. ) 

The refiairs to barfbws, carts, and harness are 
almfost always efiected by the costermongers 
^enfbelves. •» <■ 

“ Shallows” (baskets) which cost 1«. and Is. 6d., 
are let oiit at iJt d day; but not five in 100 of 
<those in use afe borrowed, as their low price 
places them» qt the costermonger’s command. 
A pewter quart-pot, €Dr measunng onions, &c., 
is lef out at 2d. a day, its cost being 25'. Scales 
are 2d., and a set of weights Id. a day. 

Another common mode of usury is in the 
lending of stock-money. This is lent by the 
costermongers wlip have saved tlie means for 
such use of their funds, and by beer- shop 
keepers. The money-lending costermongers 
are the most mkihodical in their usury — 
1,040/. per cent, per annum, as^^was before 
stated, being thiB rate of interest usually charged. 
It is seldom that a lower sum tlian IO 5 is bor 
rowed, and never a higher sum than 21. VV hen 
a stranger appli^ for a lo^n, the money-lender 
satisfies himself as I have described of tlie bar- 
row-lender. He charges 2d. a day for a loan 
of 25. 6d. ; 3d. a day for 5s. ; Gd. a day for IO5. ; 
and I5. a day for !/• If the doily payments are 
rendered regularly, at a month’s end the terms 
are reduced to Gd. a week for 5s.; Is. for IO5. ; 
and 25. for ?./. ” That's reckoned an extraor- 

dinary small interest,” was said to me, ” only 
4d. a day for a pound.” The average may be 35. 
a week for the loan of 205. ; it being only to a 
few that a larger sum than 2O5. is lent ” | paid 
2s. a week for 1/. for a whole year,” said one 
man, ” or 51. 45. for the use of a pound, and tlien 
I was liable to repay the 1/.” The principal, 
however,^s seldom repaid ; nor does the lender 
seem to exjfect it, though he will occasionally 
demand it One money-lender is considered to 
have a fioatiqg capital of 150/. invested in loans 
to costermongers. If he receive 25. per week per 
1/. for but twenty-six weeks in the year (and he 
often receives it for the fifty-two weeks) — ^his 
150/. brings him in 390/. a year. 

Sometimes a loan is efiected only for a day, 
generally a Saturday, as much as 25. Od. being 
sometimes given for the use of 6s. ; the 5s. being 
of course repaid in the evenir^. 

The money-lenders are subject to at least 
twice the extent of loss to which the barrow- 
lender is exposed, as it is far oftener that money 
is squandered (on which of course no interest 
can 1^ paid) than that a harrow is disposed ofi 

The money-lenders, (from the following state- 
ment, made to me by one wbo wiH in the habit 
of borrowing,) pursue their business in a not 
reiy dissimilar manner to that imputed to thoi^,} 
who advance larger sums: — “ If I want to bor- 
low in a hurry,” said my informant “as I mav 
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hear of a good bargain, I run to my neighbour tainefi |bat not once. in tyjnty tJmcs was the 

L ’8, and he firat says he hasn’t 20«. to lend, money lender*expbsed to loss«by the non- 

and his wife's by, and she says shephasn’t 2s. in payment of his uAriotS intyest, while his 
her pocket, and so I can’t be accommodated, profits are eii6rmofs. Tht# borrower knows 
Then he says if I must have the money he’ll thapif he fail in his payment, the lender will 
have to pawn his watch, — or to borrow it of Mr^ acqjgaint the other members of his fiatemit y, 

, (an innkeeper) who would charge a deal so that no futile lo^ will be attainahiifWnff"*"( 

of interest, for. he wasn’t paid all lieslent two the'-lAstermonger’s busings may be at an end. 
months back, and 1«. would be expec^dTto be One borrQi»er«told m% tnat the re-jjayment of 
spent in drink — though L — ^ don’tdrin^t-orhe hi# loan of 21., bottowed two years ago at 4r. a 
must try if his sister would trust him, but she was wlek, had this au|^n been reduced to,2^. Gd. 
sick and wanted all her nyney-ror perhaps his week: He’s ta Recent man I now,” he 
barrow-merchant would him IO 5 ., if he’d said ; “ he has twice forgiven iwe a month at a 
undertake to return 155 . at night f and it ends by time when* the i^eather wy very bad and the 
my thinking I’ve do»e pretty weW if I oan get jsidmeB as bad as the weather. Before I borrowed 

1 /. ft|r 5it. interest, for a dry’s use of it.” of him I had ^dealings with ‘He was a 

The beer- shop keepers lend on far easier scur# If I missed a week, and I 

terms, perhaps at half the interest ekacted»by would make it up next week, ‘ That won’t do,’ 

*the others, and without any regular system of Ijjc’d say, ‘ I’ll turn you up. I'll take d d 

charges; but they look sharp after the repay- good care to stop you. have you to rights.’ 
ment, and expect a considerable outlay in beer, If I hadn’t satisfied him, as I did at* last, I 
and will only lend to JUod customers; they how- could never have got credit again ; never.” I 
ever have even lent money without interest. am infonned that most of the money-lenders! 

” In «lie depth of last winter,” said a man of if«a man has paid for a year or so, will now 
good diameter to me, “I b#TOwed 5s. The “drop it for a month or so in a very hard- up 
beer-shop keeper wouldn’t lend ; he’ll rather time, and go on again.” There is no I.O.U. 
lend to mer^*aoing well and drinking. But I or any memorandum given to the usurer, 

borrowet it at 6d. a day interc'sVand that 6d. “There’s n^ver a slip of paper about it, sir,”* 

a day I paid exactly four w(jpks, Sundays and 1 was told. 

atl*; and that was 15s. in thirty days for tlie use I may add that a very intelligent raa% from 

of I was half starving all th? time, and then whom I derived information, said to me con- 

I had a slice of luck, and yaid the 5s. back slap, ceming costermongers never going to law fb 

and got out of it.” recover money owing to them, nor indeed for 

Many shopkeepers lend money to the stall- any purpose: “If any one steals anything from 
keepers, whom they know ^rom standing near me — and that, as far as I know, never happened 
their premises, and that without interest. They but once in ten years — and 1 catch liim, I take 
generally lend, however, to the wonjpn, as they it out of him on the spot. I gi^ him a jolly 
think the men want to get. drunk with it. good hiding and there’s an end of it. I know 
“ Indeed, if it wasn’t for the women,” said a very well, sir, that costers are ignorant men, but 
costermonger to me, “half of us might go to in my oj)inio^” (laughing) “our never going 
the Union.” to law shows that in that point wc are in 

Another mode of usurious lending or trading advance of the aristocrats. I never heard of a 
is, as I said before, to provide the costermonger coster in a law court, unless he was in trouble 
— not with the stock-money — but witli the stock (charged with some offence) — for assaulting a 
itself. This mode also is highly profitable to crusher, or anybody he had quarrelled with, or 
the usurer, who is usually a costemionger, but something of that kind.” • 
sometimes a greengrocer. A stock of fruit, fish, The barrow-leuder, when not r^ularly paid, 
or vegetables, with a barrow for its conveyance, sends some one, or goes himself, and carries 

is entrusted to a street-seller, thf usual way away the barrow. 

being to “ let him have a sovereign’s worth.” My personal experience with this peculiar 
The value of this, however, at the market cost, cltfts justifies me in saying that they are far 
rarely exceeds 1 4s., still the man entnisted with less dishonest than they are usually believed to 
it must carry 20s, to his creditor, or he will be, and much more honest tlian their wandering 
hardly be trusted a second time. The man habits, their want of edKibation and “ principle ” 
who trades with the stock is not required would Itad even the most charitable to suppose, 
to pay the 20s. on the first day of the transac- Since I have exhibited an interest in the sufier- 
tion, as he may not have realised so much, ings and privations of these negle^d people, 
but he must pay some of it, generally 10s., I have, as the reader my readily iinagme,mad 
and must pay the remainder tlie next day or many applications for^aisiauce, and without 
the money-lender will decline any subsequent vanity, I believe I maylilgy, that as far as 
dealings. ^ my limited aeaourcei woui& permit, I have 

It may be thought, as no security is ^ven, striven to extricate the* street^''s^W^ from the 
and as the costermongering barrow, stock, or grasp of usurer. Some to wfiAu I have 
money-lender never goes to law for the recoveiy lent small aums (for gifts only degradS^ strug- 
any debt or goods, that the per centage is gling honest men into the apathy of beggar) 
not so very exorbitant after all. But 1 ascer- have taken the mone^ with many a protests- 
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we must begin by elevating instead of de- 
grading. 

Of the “Slang” Weights and Measdrks, 
All counterfeit weights and nieasures, the 
costermongers call by the appropnate mime of 
“ slang.” “ There are not half so many 
slangs as there was eighteen months ago,” 
said a*‘|feneral dealer* to me. “ You see, 
sir, that, letters in* the Morning Chronicle set 
people a talking, and some altered their wa}’’ of 
business. Soive was* veiw angry at what was 
said in the articles# o» the street- sellers, and 
swore that coffers was gentlemen, and tliat 
they’d «mash *1110 men’s Rioses tliat had told 
you, sir, if they knew*vho they were. There’s 
plenty of costers wouldn’t use slangs at all, if 
people would give a fair price; hut you soo , 
street-sellers# the boys will try it on for their bunts, and how 
called uuon me and beg^ed hard for the loan o^ is a man to sell fine cherries at 4d. a pound 
a little JTOck-money. They made needle-cases that cost him when there’s a kid along- 

' ... .. , . . . I i.:,. < Jtftt 


tion that they^oul^repay it in certain fr^ekly 
instalments, which taw themselvei^roposed, but 
still base nevei^piad? tbe^ apj^arance before 
me a second tim€%-it niay\e tram dishonj^y 
and it may be from inability and sh in* — 
others, however, and tliey are not a few, iKve 
II ijtiinjy faith withume, q|illing punctu- 
ally to pay back a sixpence or a shilling at fhe 
precariousKss of their oalling would permit, 
and doing mis, though they k^jerw that I abjuiftd 
all clairgs upon them but thlfc*igb their honoiJI, 
and was,' in^ed, in most cas^sp ignorant where 
to find them, CT^en if my inclination led me to 
seek or enforce a rey.irn of the loan. One case 
of this kind shows so high a sense of honour 
among a dlas^ generally consid^ed to rank 
most dishonourable, that, evem ^ the 
risS^ of being thought egotistical, I will mention 


it here: 


‘ Two 


young men, 


and hawked them from door to door at the east 
uad of the town, and had not the means of buy- 
ing the wood. I agreed to let them have t«ii 
shillings between them; this they promised to 
repay at a shilling a week. They were utter 
strangers to me; ncverthele^j^, at the end of the 
dirst week one shilling of the sum was duly 
returned. The second week, however, berought 
no shilling, nor did the third, nor the fourth, by 
which time ' I got to look upon the money as 
Idkt ; but at the cud of the fifth week one of the 
men called witli his sfxpence, and told me bow 
he sh?mld have been with me' beforf but his 
mate had promised each ueck to meet him with 
his sixpence, and each week disappointed him ; 
so ho had comfi on afloiie. I tlianked him, and 
the next week he came again ; so he did the 
next, and the next after that. On the latter 
occasion he told me that in five more weeks he 
should have paid off his hall' oT the amount 
advanced, and that then, as he had come with 
the otlier man. he would begin paying off his 
share as well 1 ” 

Tliose who are unacquainted v/ith the charac- 
ter of the people infly feel inclined to doubt the 
trustworthinecs of the class, hut it is an extraor- 
dinary fact that but few of the costermongers 
fail to repay the money advanced to them, even 
at the present ruinous rate of interest. The 
poor, it is my belief, have not yet been suffi- 
ciently tried in this respect ; — pawnbrokers, loan- 
ofiices, tally-shops, dollv-sliops, are the only 
parties who will trust them — but, as a startling 
proof of the good faith of the humblci*classes 
generally, it may be stated that^Mrs. Chisholm 
(th^ady wl^ has exerted herself so benevolently 
in tlfe cause of emigratiOT) has lent out, at diffe- 
rent times, as much asVbOjOOO/. that has been 
entrusted to her £s«r the use of the ** lower 
orders,’^ and tha^LJl^ whole of this large amount 
has been with the exception qf 


side of him a selling his ‘ iCf ’ at 2d. a pound, and 
singing it out as bold as brass? So the men 
slangs it, and cries * 2d. a pound,’ and- gives 
half-pound, as th^i^boy does ; which brings it to 
the same thing. We doesn’t ’ij^iilterate our 
goods like the tradesmen — that ispthe regular 
hands doesn’t. It wouldn’t be easy, as fou say, 
to ’dulterate cabbages or oysters ; but we deals 
fair to all that’s fair to y.s,— ^and that’s mote 
than many a tradesman does, for all tlfeir 
juries.” ^ 

The slang quart is a pint and a half. It is 
made precisely like the proper quart; and the 
maker, 1 was told, “ ftnows well enough what it’s 
for, as it’s charged, new, 6d. more than a true 
quart measure; but it’s nothing to him, Jis he 
says, what it’s for, so long as he gets his price.” 
The slang quart is let out at 2d. a day — Id. extra 
being charged “ for the risk.” The slang pint 
holds ill some cases three-fourths of th<.‘ just 
quantity, having a very thick bottom ; others 
hold only’ half a pint, having a false bottom 
half-way up. These are used chiefly in mea- 
suring nuts, of which tlie proper quantity is 
hardly ever given to the purchaser; “but, then,” 
it was often said, or implied to me, the “ price is 
all the lowcr^ and people just brings it on them- 
selves, by w^tiug things for next to nothing ; 
so it's all right ; it’s people’s own faults.” The 
hire of the slang pint is 2d. per clay. 

The scales used are almost all true, but the 
weights are often beaten out flat to look large, 
and are 4, 5, 6, or even 7 oz. deficient in a pound, 
and in the same relative proportion with other 
weights. The charge is 2d., 3d., and 4rf. a day 
for a pair of scales and a set of slang weights. 

The wooden measures — such as pecks, half 
pecks, and quarter pecks — are not let out slang, 
but the bottoms are taken out by the colters, and 
put in again half an inch or so higher up. I 
call tfiis,” said a humorous dealer to me, “ slop- 
work, or tlie cutting-system.” 

One candid costennonger expressed liis per- 


have often given a csovereign 

to professed thieves to get “changed,” and | . ^ 

never knew one to make off with the money. ■ feet contempt of slangs, as fit only for bunglers^ 
Depend upon it, if we would really improve, ] as he could always “ wovk slang” with a true 
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measure. “ Wiiy. I can cheat any man,*’ he 
said. “ I can manage to measure mussels so 
as you’d think you got a lot ov*r, hut there’s 
a lot under measure, for I holds them up with 
tny fingers and keep cry\ag, 'Mussels! full 
measure, live mussels ! ’ I can do the saii^ 
with peas. I delight to do it with stingy aris- 
tocrats. We don’t work slang in tlie City. 
People know wliat they’re a buying^ ofl there. 
There’s plenty of us would ^ay for an ytspoctor 
of weights; 1 would. We might do fair with- 
out an inspector, and mj^e as .much if we onlyJ 
agreed one with another | 

In conclusion, it is hut just > should add that 
there seems to be sk strong disposition on the^ 
pari of the more enlightened of the class to 
adopt the use of fair weights and measures ; and 
that even among the less scrupulous porticvi of 
' the body, short allowance scorns to be given 
chiefly from a desire. to be fven with a “ scaly 
customer.” The coster makes it a rule never 
to refuse an ofler, a‘fW if people will give him 
less than what he considers his proper price, 
why— iJie gives them less than their proper quan- 
tity. As a proof of the grovjing honesty among 
this class, nmny of the Letter ^sposed have re- 
cently fornacd themselves into a society, the 
members of which are (one and all) pledged not 
only to deal fairly with thejr customers, hut to 
I'cmpel all other street-sellers to do the same. 
With a view of distin*guishing themselves to the 
public, they have come to the resolution of wear- 
ing a medal, on which slSall he engraved a par- 
ticular number, so that should any imposition 
be practised by any of tlfeir body, the public 
will have the opportunity of complaining to the 
Committee of the Association, an^ having the 
individual (if guilty) immediately expelled from 
the society. 

Of Half Profits. 

I5esid*i:s the modes of trading on horrowred 
capital above described, there is still another 
means of obtaining stock prevalent among tlie 
London costermongers. It is a common prac- 
tice with some of the more provident coster- 
mongers, who buy more largely — for the sake 
of buying cheaply — than is required for the 
supply of their own customers, place goods 
in the hands of young men who are unable 
to buy goods on their own account, “ on half 
profits,” as it is called. The man adopting 
this means of doing a more extensive business, 
says to any poor fellow willing to work on 
those terms, “Here’s a harrow of vegetables 
to carry round, and tlie profit on them will be 
2s. ; you sell them, and half is for yourself.” 
The nian sells them accordingly ; if however 
he fail to realize the 2s. anticipated profit, his 
employer must still be paid Is., cven^if the 
“seller” prove that only was cleared; so 
that the costermonger capitalist, as he Aay he 
described, is always, to use the words of one 
of my informants, “on the profitable side of 
itlie hedge.” 

Boys are less frequently employed on half- 


profit| than young men ; I a^n assured that 
instances of*tliese younj# men 'j^ronging their 
employers are har^ ev«f Kn^n. 

^pF THE B'oYS of the ioSTERMONGERS, 

^ AND THEIR BuNTS. 

But there arg still other “agents” 
ca.termongers, and*these are the “hbys” de- 
puted to |ell ^ man’s ^ods for a certain sum, 
ail over that amount being the ^loys’ profit 
Jr “bunts.” iSypiiost every costermonger who 
trades through* tjfc streets with ligs harrow is 
accompanied by a hoy. The these lads 

xaxy from ten to sixteen, there are few above 
sixteen, for the lads thinK it is then high time 
for them to start on their own accaunt. These 
boj« are Useful to the maif in “calling,” 
their sflrill voices being often more audible man 
^the loudest pitch of an adult’s lungs. Many 
persons, moreoy^er, I ijin assured, prefer buying 
of a hoy, believing that if the lad did not suc- 
ceed in selling his goods he would he knocked 
about when he got home ; others think that t^y 
are safer in a boy’s hands, and less likely to be 
cheated ; these, however, are equally mistaken 
notions. The hoys also are useful in pushing at 
the barrow, or in drawing it along by tugging at a 
rope in front. Some of them are the sons of tl^p 
costermongers; some go round to the coster- 
mongers’ abodes and say; “Will you want me 
to-morrow?” “Shall I come and give you a 
lift ?” The parents of the lads thus at large are, 
when they have parents,* either unable to sup- 
port thcfti, or, if able, prefer putting their money 
to other uses, (such as drinking) ; and so the lads 
have to look out for themselves, or, as thc}’^ say. 
“ pick up a few halfpence and m bit of grub as 
we can.” Such lads, however, are the smallest 
class of costermongering youths ; and are some- 
times called “ cas’alty boys,” or “nippers.” 

The hoys— and nearly the whole of. them — 
soon become very quick, and grow masters of 
slang, in from six weeks to two or three months. 
“ I suppose,” said one man familiar with their 
character, “ they’d learn French as soon, if they 
was thrown into the waj» of it. They must 
Icam slang to live, and as they Ij^ve to wait at 
markets every now and then, from one hour to 
six, they associate one with another and carry 
on conversations in slang about the “ penny gaffs” 
(theatres), criticising the actors ; or may be they 
toss the pieman, if they’ve got any ha’pence, 
or else they chaff the passers by. The older 
ones may talk abo#t* their sweethearts ; but 
they nlways speak of them by the name of 
‘nammow’ (girls). * 

“ The boys are severe critics t^o (continued 
my informant) on dancing. I heard effe say 
to another ; ‘ What do you think of Johnny 
Millicent’s new step ?’ fo.t^they always recogni.se 
a newMtep, or they Hiscuss* -the female dancer’s 
legs, and not very decently, -q^t other times 
the boy8#di8CUss the merits or dehiVrits of thoir 
imisters, as to who feeds them hest!^ I have 
heard one say, ‘ O, aiut Boh stingy ? W'c have 
bread and clieese I’ Another added ; ‘ W c havr 
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•teak "nd beerj’and l^e use of Bill’ (the | 
n;asier's) *bac<fy box.^N^ 

Some of these%«^ lads are ^toaid by the dav, 
generally from 2d. Vr Hd. anff their food, ati^s 
much fruit as they think fit to eat, as by thpt 
the y soo n get sick of it They generally cnhy 
in their pocketSf-for their playmates, 
or brothers, or sisters ; the costermongers al^dw 
this, if the^h are satisfied that the pocketing 
is not for sale. Some lads fare engaged by 
the weekr, having from 1^. to**l«. 6d., and their 
food when ^pt with their enlpldyer. Their | 
lodging is found only in ,a few cases, and then 
they sleep in the same;room with their master and 
mistress. Of master or mistress, however, they 
never speak,* buj, of Jack and Bet. They behave 
resnpctfuUy to tiie women, who are geperllly 
kina to them. Tliey soon desert a very surly 
or stingy master ; though such a fellow could get 
fifty boys next day if he •i^’anted^them, but not J 
lads use(^ to the trade, for to thise lie’s well 
known by tlieir talk one with another, and they 
so§n tell a man liis character very plainly — “very 
, plainly indeed, sir, and to his face too,” said ondJ 
Some of these boys are w'ell beaten by their 
employers ; this they jnit up with readily enough, 
if they expeiience kindness 9< the hands of the 
iflan’s wife ; for, as I said before, parties that 
have never thought of marriage, if they live to- 
gether, «ral] one another husbands and wives. 

In “working the country” these lads arc put 
on the same footing as their masters, with wliom 
thsy cat, drink, and sleep; but the;^ do not 
g&mb s witli tliem. A few, however, go out and 
temp" country boys to gamble, and — as an almost 
ineviiahle consequence— to lose. “ Some of the 
boys,” said on^ who bad seen it often, “will 
keep a number of countrj-men in a beer-shop in 
a roar for the hour, wliile the countrymen ply 
iliem with beer, and some of the s^T-eet-lads can 
drink a good deal. I’ve known three bits of boys 
order a pot of beer each, one after the otlier, 
each paying his share, and a quartern of gin each 
after that — drunk neat; they don’t understand 
water. Drink doesn’t seem to affect them as it 
does men. I don’t kViow why.” “Some coster- 
mongers,” sai^ another informant, “have been 
knowm, when they've taken a fiuicy to a hoy — 

] know of tw'o — to dress him out like themselves, 
silk handkerchiefs and all ; for if they didn’t 
find them silk handkerchiefs, the boys wou^d 
soon get them out of their ‘ hunts.* Tliey like silk 
liandkerchiefs, for if they lose all their money 
gambling, they can theif'jfledge their liandker- 
chysfs.” " 

I have mentioned the term “ hunts** Bunts is 
the looney made by the hoys in this manrter : — 
If a costermonger, after halving sold a sufficiency, 
has 2s, or ^s. worth of goods left', and is anxious 
to get home, he sa'p'^to the boy, “ Wor^ these 
streets, and bring me 2s. 6d. for the tof^ (lot) 
which the gji^'^?*ftionger knows by his eye — for 
he seldom Measures or counts — is easily worth 
that money. The lad then proceeds to sell the 
things entrusted to him, and oflen shows great 
Ingenuity in so doing. If, for instance, turnips 


be tied up in penny bunches, the lad will open 
some of them, so as to spread them out to nearly 
twice their previous size, and if any one ask if 
that he a penn’orth, he will say, “ Here’s a larger 
for lid., mann,” and so palm off a penny .bunch 
sih lid. Out of each bunch of onions he takes 
one or two, and makes an extra bunch. All that 
the lad jcan make in this way over the half-crown 
is his ovfn,«and called “ bunts.” Boys have made 
from' 6^to D. 6d. ^ bunts,” and this day after 
day. Many of them will, in the cour.se of their 
*traf1ic, beg old hMots or shoes, if they meet with 
better sort of peo^nle, And so “ work it to rights,” 
as they call it among themselves , servants often 
>give them cast-'bff clotbes. It is seldom that a 
boy carries home less than the stipulated suift. 

The above is what is understood as “ fair 
buntk.” 

“Unfair bunts” is what the lad may make 
unknown 4o his master ; as, if a customer call 
from tlie area for goods erj^d at 2d., the lad may 
get 2id., by pretending what he had carried was 
a superior sort to that called at 2d., — or by any 
similar trick. 

“ I liave known some civil and industrious 
boys,” said a costennonger to me, ^ get to save 
a few shillings, and in six montlis %tart with a 
shallow, and so rise to a donkey- cart. Tlic 
greatest drawback <o struggling boys is tbeif 
sleeping in low jodging-bvuses, where they are 
frequently robbed, or trepanned to part with 
their money, or else thi‘y get corrupted.” 

Some men enqiloy from four to twelve boys, 
sending them out w^th shallows and barrows, 
the boys bringing home the jiroceeds. The men 
who send lads out in this way, count the things, 
and can tell Co a penny what can be realised on 
them. They neither jiay nor treat the boys well, 
I am told, and are looked upon by the other 
costermongers as extortioners, or unfair dcalens 
making money by trading on poor lads’ micessi- 
ties, who serve them to avoid starvation. These 
men are called “ Scurfs.” If the boys working 
for them make bunts, or are suspected of 
making bunts, there is generally “ a row” about 
it. * 

The bunts is for the most part the gambling 
money, as wpll as the money for the “ penny 
gaff,” the “ twopenny hop,” the tobacco, and the 
pudding money of the boys. “ More would 
save their wages and their bunts,” was said to 
me on good authority, “ but they have no 
place to keep their money in, and don’t under- 
stand anything about t>avinga banks. Many of 
these lads are looked on with suspicion by the 
police, and treated like suspected folks; but in 
my opinion they are not thieves, or they wouldn’t 
work so hard ; for a thief’s is a much easier life 
than a costermonger’s.” 

W'hen a boy begins business on his own ac- 
count,, or “ sets up,” as they call it, he purchases 
a shallow, which co.sts at least D., and a half 
hundred of herrings, U. 6d, By the sale of the 
herrings he will clear Is., going the round he 
has been accustomed to, and th^ n trade on tluJ 
2s. 6rf. Or, if it be fruit time, he will tradt > 
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apples until master of 5s., and tlien “ take to 
a barrow,” at 3rf. a day hire. By this system 
the ranks of the costermonger! are not only 
recruited but increased. There is one grand 
characteristic of these lads ; I heard on all hands 
they are, every one of them, what the costers c?>ll 
— “ wide awake.” 

Tliere are I ani assured from 2()Q to 300 
costers, who, in the busie^ times aH fhe year, 
send out four youths or lads . .t(Ji on an 
average. The young men thus sent out gene- i 
rally live with the cosiLermo-jger, paying 7^ 
a week for board, lodg^in^ ari^ washing. These 
youths, 1 was told by one who knew them 
well, were people \Wio “ didn’t ^are to work fo» 
thftmselves, because they couldn’t keep their 
money together; it would soon all go; and they 
ynusi kee)) it together for their masters. ‘They 
are not fed badly, but then they make ' hunts ’« 
sometimes, and it gees for grub wken they're*{ 
out, so they eat Ics^^t home.” 

Of the juvenile Trading of thf. 

• Costermongers. 

My inquiries among the cciftermongers induced 
one of their number to address me by letter. 
My corre^ondent— a well-informed and well- 
educated man — describes him.self as “being 
* one of those that l)ave been^unfortunately thrust 
into that precarious way of obtaining a living, 
not by choice but circumstances.” The writer 
then proceeds to say »“No person but those 
actually connected with the streets can tell the 
exertion, anxiety, and tlifficulties we have to 
undergo ; and 1 know for a fact it induces a 
great many to drink that would not do so, 
only to give them a stimulants to bear up 
n gainst the troubles that they have to contend 
with ; and so it ultimately becomes habitual, 
f could point out many instances of the kind. 
My thief object in addressing you is to give iny 
humble* suggestion as to the best means of alle- 
viating our present position in society, and 
establishing us in the eyes of tlic public as a 
respectable body of men, honestly endeavouring 
to support our families, witlniut becoming 
chargeable to the parish, and to show that we 
are not all the degraded class w^are at present 
thought to be, subject to the derision of every 
pas.ser by, and all looked upon as extortioners 
and the confederates of thieves. It is grievous 
to see children, as soon as they are able to speak, 
thrust into the streets to sell, and in many in- 
stances, 1 am sorry to state, to supjiort their 
[larents. Kind sir, picture to yourself a group 
of those children mixing together iiuliscrimi- 
nf*tely — the good with the bad — all uneducated — 
and without that parental care which is so essen- 
tial for youth— and judge for yourself the result : 
the lads in some instances take to thieving, 
(this being easier for a living), and tht^ girls to 
prostitution ; and so they pass the greater part of 
their time in gaol, or get transported. Even 
those who are honestly disposed cannot have a 
chance of bettering their condition, in conse- 
quence of their being luicducatcd, so that they 


oft^rfturn out brut^’ uu^ands «ud bad fathers. 
Surely, sir, Cxovemmej^ coul& abolish in a 
measure this juv^le wadi^, so conducive to 
ddme and stT injmious to me shopkeeper, who 
i|*liiglily rated. How is it possible, if children 
c/ngregate around his door with tlie very articles 
he may detj in, ^at he can meet^j ' 
ifiAids for rates and taxes ; whereas the 
educate* man, brought by want Jo sell in the 
Streets, would jiot do so^ but Keep himself 
^part from tUt^ shopkeeper, and not merit 
his enmity, aifd ^he interference of the ))olice, 
wliich he necessarily-clahns. nave procured 
an existence (with a few years* exception) in the 
streets for the last twenty- five years as a general 
salesman of perishable and imperi.s^able articles, 
anil sjjould be most liap})y to see anything done 
for the benefit of my class. Tliis juvenile trjftling 
I consider the root "of thVcvil ; after the removal 
of this, the coKteniioif^ers might, by classifying 
and co-opemtion, render tliemselves* compara- 
tively happy, in their posiion, and become 
acknowledged members of society.” • 

• Anotlier costermonger, in conversing with me ^ 
concerning these young tiaders, said, that many 
of them would ape the vices of men : mere 
urchins would siymlate drunkenness, or boast, 
with many an exaggeration, of their drinkiiig 
feats. 'J'bey can get as much as they please at 
the public-houses ; and this too, I jpay add, 
despite the ^Srd clause in the Police Act, which 
enacts, that “ every person, licensed to deal in 
excisei^le liquors w’itliin tlie said (Metropolitan 
Police) District, who .shall knowingly supply any 
sort of distilled exciseable liquor to be arunk 
upon the premises, to any boy or girl, apparently 
under the age of sixteen years, •shall be liable to 
a penalty of not more than 20^. and upon a 
second conviction to 40.v. penalty ; and on a • 
third to 51 . , 

Of the Education of the “ Co.ster- 
Lads.” 

Among the costers the term education is (as I 
have already intimated) merely understood as 
medning a complete kmfWledge of the art of 
“ buying in the cheapest markmJ and .selling in 
the dearest.” There are few lads wliose training 
extends beyond this. The father is the tutor, 
^'ho takes the boy to the different markets, 
mstructs liim in the art of buying, and when 
the youth is perfect on this point, the parent’s 
duty is supj)osed to have been performed. 
Nearly all these are rem.';rkable for their 
precocious sharpnesH. To use the words of one 
of the classy “these young ones are as ^arp 
as tferriers, and learns every dodge of business 
in less than half no time. There’s one Fknow's 
about three feet high, that’s up to the business 
i.8 clever as a man of thirty. Though he’s only 
tweli^ years old fie’ 11 chufT down a peeler so 
uncommon severe, tint the way to stop 

him is Id take him in charge ! ” ^ ^ 

It is idle to imagiiiethat these iad'^ possessed 
of a mental acutene.ss almost wonderful, will 
not educate themseho*' if we neglect 
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to train then^ to vin*ue. " At th^ir yodthful 
age, the power of a(\iiring knowledge is the 
strongest, and sof^ie kind of education is con- 
tinually going on.^ If theyXire not taught 
others, they will form their own characters- 
devel o ping habits of dissipation, and educi1t.'g 
^ffT’WBfcgrossest passions (i? thdi«< natures, a^d 
learning to indulge in tl^ grati^cation of every 
appetite without the least restraint.* ^ 

As soon as a boy is old enough to shout welj 
and loudly, his father takes hih» ii^o the streets. 
Some of these youths are not nhbve seven years 
of age, and it i& calculated that not more than 
one in a hundred hap ever been to a school of 
any kind. The boy walks with the barrow, or 
guides the fonl^ey, shouting by turns with ^the 
mther, who, when the goods are sold, wijl as a 
reWari let him ride, home on the tray. The 
lad attends all markAs with his father, who * 
teaches him his businelb and iShows him his < 
tricks of 6"ade ; ** for,” said a costexy ** a governor 
in our line leaves the knowledge of all his 
dc^ges to his son, jist as the rich coves do their 
, tin.” * 

The life of a coster-boy is a very hard one. 
In summer he will have to be up by four 
o'clock in the morning, an4 in winter he is 
rfever in bed after six. When he has re- 
turned from market, it is generally his duty 
to washr^the goods and help dress the barrow. 
About nine he begins his day’s work, shouting 
whilst the father pushes ; and as very often the 
man has lost his voice, this share^ of the 
labour is left entirely to him. When a coster 
has regular customers, the vegetables or fish 
are all sold by twelve o’clock, and in many 
coster families fne lad is then packed off with 
fruit to hawk in the streets. When the work 
is over, the father will perhaps take the boy to 
a public-house with him, and give him part of 
his beer. Sometimes a child of four or five is 
taken to the tap-room, especially if he be pretty 
and the fatiher proud of him. ” I have seen,” 
said a coster to me, ** a baby of five year old 
reeling drunk in a tap-room. His governor 
did it for the lark of *the thing, to see him chuck 
hisself about— ^oillyfied like.” 

The love of gambling soon seizes upon the 
coster boy. Youths of about twelve or so will 
as soon as they can get away from work go |;o 
a public-house and play cribbage for pints of 
beer, or for a pint a corner. They generally 
continue playing till , about midnight, and 
rarely — except on a Sunday— keep it up all 
night. 

It ordinarily happens that T^en a lad is 
about^ thirteen, he quarrels with his fathef, and 
gets turned away from home. Then he is 
forced to start for himselfl He knows where 
he can borrow stock-money and get his barrow, 
for he is as well acquainted with the markets 
the oldest hax'fi’^at the business, and children 
may ofte^ Be seen in me streets undtt-selling 
their parents. “How’ll it possible,” said a 
woman, “ for people to live when there’s their 
own son at the end of the court a- cal ling his 


goods as cheap again as we can afford to sell 
oum.” 

If the boy is lucky in trade, his next want is 
to get a girl to keep home for him. I was 
assured, that It is not at all uncommon for a 
lid of fifteen to be living with a girl of the 
same age, as man and wife. It creates no 
disgust ramong his class, but seems rather to 
give hirh #*position pmong such people. Tlieir 
courtshij^ does not take long when once the 
mate has been fixed upon. The girl is invited 
So ‘^raffles,” aitd treaJeed to “ twopenny hops,” 
and half-pints gf beffir.' Perhaps a silk neck 
handkercluef — a “ King’s-man ” is given as 
% present ; though some o£^ the lads will, when 
the arrangement has Bben made, take the ^ft 
back again and wear it themselves. The boys 
are Very jealous, and if once made angry behave 
with great brutality to the offending girl. A 
young feUow of about sixteen told me, as he 
seemed to grow angry the very thought, 
“If I seed my gal a talking to another chap 
I’d fetch her sich a punch of the nqse as 
should plaguy qui<^k stop the whole business.” 
Another lad infomied me, with a knowing look, 
“that the gals — it was a rum thing now he 
come to think on it — axully liked a feller for 
walloping them. As long as the bruises hurted, 
she was always thiviking on the cove as gived 
’em her.” After a time, •if the girl continues 
faithful, the young coster may marry her ; but 
this is rarely the cas^, and many live wfith 
their girls until they have grown to be men, 
or perhaps they ms*y quarrel the very first 
year, and have a fight and part 

These boys hate any continuous work. So 
strong is thifc objection to continuity that they 
cannot even remain selling the same article for 
more than a week together. Moreover none of 
them can be got to keep stalls. They must be 
perpetually on the move — or to use their own 
words “ they like a roving life.” They all 
of them delight in dressing “flash” as they 
call it If a “ governor ” was to try and 
“palm off” his old cord jacket upon the lad 
that worked 'with him, the boy wouldn’t take 
it. “ Its too big and seedy for me,” he’d say, 
“ and I aint* going to have your leavings.” 
They try to dress like the men, with large 
pockets in their cord jackets and plenty of 
them. Their trowsers too must fit tight at the 
knee, and their boots they like as good as pos- 
sible. A good “ King’s-man,” a plush skull 
cap, and a seam down the trowsers are the great 
points of ambition with the coster boys. 

A lad about fourteen informed me that “brass 
buttons, like a huntman’s, with foxes’ heads on 
em, looked stunning flash, and the gals liked 
em.” As for the hair, they say it ought to be 
long in front, and done in “ figure-six ” curls, 
or twisted back to the ear “ Newgate-knocker 
style.” “ But the worst of hair is,” they add, 
“ that it is always getting cut off in quod, fill 
along of muzzling the bobbies.” 

The whole of the coster-boys are fond of 
good living. I was told that when a lad started 
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tor hjmseif, he would for the first week or so 
live almost entirely on cakes and nuts. When 
settled in business they always manage to have 
what they call “ a relish ” for breakfast and 
^ea, “ a couple of herrings, or a bit of bacon, or 
^hat not." Many of tlicm never dine except- 
ing on the Sunday— the pony and donkey pro^ 
prietors being the only costers whose incomes 
will permit them to indulge in a “ foi^tpcnny 
plate of meat at a cook’s •shop." Thej,w'hole 
of the boys too are extremely fond of ^hdding, 
and should the “plum duff" at an. eating- 
house contain an unusual ^quantity of plums, 
the new's soon spreads, and •the boys Uicn 
endeavour to work*that way ^ as to obtain 
a siice. While waiting for a market, tlie lads 
will very often spend a shilling in the cakes 
and three cornered puffs sold by the J[pws. 
The owners toss for them, and so enable the 
young coster to indulge his two favourite 
passions at the same time — his love of pastry, 
and his love of gambling. The Jews crisp 
butter biscuits also rank very high with the 
boys, •who declare that they “slip down like 
soapsuds down a guUy hohf." In fact it is 
curious to notice how perfectly unrestrained 
are the paeons and appetites of these youths. 
The only thoughts that trouble them are for 
their girls, their eating and tlieir gambling — 
‘‘beyond the love of self they have no tie that 
binds them to existeifbe. • 

The Life of • Costek-Lad. 

One lad that I spoke to gave me as much of 
his history as he could ifmeniher. He was a 
tall stout hoy, about sixteen years old, with a 
face utterly vacant His two heavy lead- 
coloured eyes stared unmeaning!^ at mo, and, 
beyond a constant anxiety to keep his front 
lock curled on his cheek, he did not exhibit llie 
slightest trace of feeling. He sank into his 
seat heavily and of a heap, and when once 
settled down he remained motionless, with his 
mouth open and his hands on his knees — almost 
as if paralyzed. He was dressed in all the slang 
beauty of his class, with a bright ^ed handker- 
chief and unexceptionable hoots. 

“ My father " he told me in a thick unim- 
pasbioned voice, “ was a waggonA, and worked 
the country roads. There was two on us at 
home with mother, and we used to play along 
with the boys of our court, in Golding-laue, at 
buttons and marbles. I recollects nothing more 
tlian this— only the big boys used to cheat like 
bricks and thump us if wc grumbled — that’s 
all I recollects of my infancy, as you calls it. 
Father I’ve heard tell died when I was three 
and brother only a year old. It was worse luck 
for us !— Mother was so easy with us. I once 
went to scliool for a couple of weeks, but the 
cove used to fetch me a wij)e over the knuckles 
with his stick, and as I wasn’t going tB stand 
that there, why you see I aint no great schol- 
lard. We did as we liked with mother, she 
• was so precious easy, rjid I never learned any- 
thing but playing buttons and making l(?aden 


‘bonc<^,' that’s all," (here the youth laughed 
slightly. ) “ other ’used, to he and out very 

early washing in fiimiljfSs*— anything for a 
living. She J good mj^er to us. We 
was left at home with the key of the room and 
some bread and butter for dinner. Afore she 
gofinto work— and it was a goodish long time— 
we, Tjas shockiiJg hari up, and she pawndCPTigh 
everything, gometimes^ when we had’nt no 
gjub at all, the other leds, perhaps# would givb 
m some of their blj^ad and butter, but often our 
, stomachs used ^•ache with the hunger,* and we 
would cry when We was worry far* gone. She 
used to be at work frofo six inlhe morning till 
I ten o’clock at night, whiclF was a long time for 
a child’s belly to hold oui again, ^id when it 
was^ark w(*woul(^o and lie down on the bed 
and trj»and sleep until she home with^ie 
food. I was eight year oh^hen. 

* “A man as l^ow’d njpdier, said to her, ‘ Your 
[•boy’s got nothing to do, let him come a^ng with 
me and yarn 1 few ha’pence,' and so I became 
a coster. He gave me 4d. a morning and 
Igeakfast. I worked with him about tlir^ 
year, mitil I Icanit the markets, and then I and 
brother got baskets of oim^own, and used to 
keep mother. One day with another, the two 
on us together coftld make 2s. 6d. by selling 
greens of a morning, and going round to the 
publics with nuts of a evening, till about ten 
o’clock at night. Mother used to havf a bit 
of fried meat or a stew ready for us when we 
got home, and by using up the stock as we 
couldn’to sell, we used to manage pretty tidy. 
When I was fourteen I took up witli a girl. 
She lived in the same house as we did, and I 
used to walk out of a night w^th her and give 
her half-pints of beer at the publics. She were 
about tliirteen, and used to dress werry nice, 
though she weren’t above middling pretty. 
Now I’m wefrking for another man as gives me 
a shilling a week, victuals, washing, and lodging, 
just as if I was one of the family. 

“ On a Sunday I goes out selling, and all I 
yarns I keeps. As for going to church, why, I 
can’t afford it, — besides, tell the truth, 1 
don’t like it well enough. Plays, too, ain’t in 
my line much ; I’d sooner go t8 a dance — its 
niore livelier. The ‘ penny gaffs ’ is rather more 
rin my style ; the songs are out and out, and 
makes our gals laugh. The smuttier the better, 
I thinks ; bless you ! tlie gals likes it as much 
as we do. If we lads ever has a quarrel, wliy, 
we fights for it. to let a cove off once, 

he’d ^0 iljf^ agair but 1 never give a lad a 
chance, so long as I can get anigb him, • I 
nevei; heard imout Christianity , but if a cove 
was to fetch me a lick of the hca*H, I’d |^ve it 
him ag.xin, whether he was a big *un or a little 
’un. I’d precious soon see a henemy of mine 
shot afore I’d forgive him, — where’s the use ? 
Do I understand what behaving to your neigh- 
bour is ?~In coorse I do. If a feller as lives 
next me wanted a basket of mine as^ wasn’t 
using, why, he might have it ; if I was workii g 
It though, I’d see him further! I can undei 
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Btuad that all aa lives in a court is neigh) ours ; rahle by the most habitual excess ? The men 
but as for pi/iicem^ they’re nofiaing to me, who preside over these infamous places know 
and I should like to pay 'em all off well. No ; too well the failings of their audiences. They 
I never heerd Whout thi^ here creation you know that these poor children require no nicely- 
speaks about In coorse God Almighty made turned joke to make the evening pass merrilvj 
the world, and the poor bricklayers’ laboi^ers ^d that the filth they utter needs no double 
houses arterwaids — that’s my opinion ; meaning to veil its obscenity. The show that 
but I ''can’t say, for I’v^ never been in ‘no will provide the most unrestrained debauchery 
schools, only always hk/d at work, und knows will hav^ the most crowded benches ; and to 
nothing abiiut it 1 have heerd a little abor.t gain point, things are acted and spoken 
our Saviour, — they seem say he were u 5iat it is criminal even to allude to. 
goodish kind of a man ; but says as how Not wishing^ to bplieve in the description 
a cove’s to fbrg\ve a feller as hits you, I should which some of the ^ore intelligent of the cos- 
say he know’d nothing dbout it In coorse the termongers had* given of these places, it was 
gals the lads goes knd lives with thinks pur thought better ito visit one of them, so that all 
walloping ’em wery cruel of us, but we don’t exaggeration might be avoided. One of • the 
Why don’t we? — why, li^aus^ we d«n’t least offensive of the exhibitions was fixed upon. 
BVore father didu, I used sometimes ♦to say The “ penny gaff” chosen was situated in a 
my prayers, but aftek^that mother was too busy^ broad street near Smithfield ; and for a great 
gettmg a living to mk'd aboqt my praying.^ distance off, the jingling sound of music was 
Yes, I ktows ! — in the Lord’s prayer they says,’ heard, and the gas-light streamed out into the 
* Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgives them thick night air as from a ^ark lantern, glitter- 
ed trespasses agin us.’ It’s a ve^ good thing, ing on the windows of the houses opposite, and 
in coorse, but no costers can’t do it” o lighting up the faces ol the mob in the road, 

- ^ as on an illumin£kion night The front of a 

Op the - Penny Gaff. large shop had been entirely removed, and the 

In many of the thoroughfares of London there entrance was decorated with paintings of the 
dye shops which have been turned into a kind of “comic singers,” in their most “ humourous ” 
temporary theatre (admission one penny), where attitudes. On a fable against the wall was 
dancing and singing take place every night perched the band, playingjwhat the costers call 
Rude pictures of the performers are arranged “ dancing tunes ^ with great effect, for the hole 
outside, to give the front a gaudy and attractive at the money- taker’s box was blocked up with 
look, and at night- thne coloured lamps and hands tendering the penny. The crowd with- 
transparencies are displayed to draw ‘^an au- out was so numerou^ that a policeman was in 
dience. These places are called by the costers attendance to preserve order, and push the boys 
** Penny Gafifs ; ” and on a Monday night as off the pavement — the music having the effect of 
many as six perrormances will take place, each drawing thegi insensibly towards the festooned 
one haying its two hundred visitors. green-baize curtain. 

It is impossible to contemplate the ignorance The shop itself had been turned into a 
and immorality of so numerous a class as that waiting-room, and was crowded even to the top 
of the costermongers, without wishihg to discover of the stairs leading to the gallery on the first 
the cause of their degradation. Let any one floor. The ceiling of this “lobby” was painted 
curious on this point visit one of these penny blue, and spotted with whitewash clouds, to re- 
shows, and he will wonder that any trace of present the heavens; the hoards of the trap- 
virtue and honesty should remain among the door, and the laths that showed through the 
people. Here the i^nge, instead of being the holes in the* plaster, being all of the same 
means for illu^^ting a moral precept, is turned colour. A notice was here posted, over the 
into a platform to teach the crudest debauchery, canvass door leading into the theatre, to tlie 
The audience is usually composed of children so effect that “ I^adibs and Gentlemen to the 
yoimg, that these dens become the school-rooms front places must pay Twopence.” 
where the guiding morals of a life are picked The visitors, with a few exceptions, were all 
up ; and so precocious are the little things, that boys and girls, whose ages seemed to vary from 
the girl of nine will, from constant attendance at eight to twenty years. Some of the girls — though 
such places, have learnt ts^ understand the filthi- their figures showed them to be mere children — 
est sayings, and laugh at them as loudly* as the were dressed in showy cotton- velvet polkas, and 
grdwn-up lads around her. Wlyit notions can wore dowdy feathers in their crushed bonnets, 
the young feqiale form of marriage andchrstity, They stood laughing and joking with the lads, 
whenAhe penny theatre rings with applause at m an unconcerned, impudent manner, that was 
the performance of a scene whose sole point almost appalling. Some Of them, when tired 
turns upon the pantomimic imitation of the un- of waiting, chose their partners, and commenced 
restrained indulgence of the most corrupt appe- dancing grotesquely, to the admiration of the 
tites of our nature ? How can the lad learn to lookers-on, who expressed their approbation in 
check his h»t passions and think hoipesty and obscene tenns, that, far from disgusting the 
virtue adtnirable, when the shouts around him poor little women, were received as compliments, 
impart a glory to a descriptive song so painfully and acknowledged with smiles and coarse repar-' 
corrupt, that it can only have been made tole- tees. The boys clustered together, snjoking their 
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pipes, and laiigluns at ^ach other’s anecdotes, 
or else jingling balance in time -Mpth the tone, 
while they whistled an •accompaniment to it 
Presently one of tlje performers, with a gilt 
fiilllevown on hie well greased locks, descended 
from the staircase, ms fleshings covered by ^ 
din^ dressing-gown, and mixed with the ny, 
shasiug hands with old acquaintance&,|^ 

“ comic siifger,” too, made hi# appearance A'wng 
the throng— the huge bow to his cravaCi w'hich 
nearly covered his waistcoat, and the red. end to 
his nose, exciting ndth^iT meminent nor sur- 
prise. * • 

To discover the kiqa of entertfinment, a lad 
near me and my companion was asked “if 
there was any flash dancing.” With a knowing 
wink the boy answered, “ Lots ! show their 
and all, prime! ” and immediately the boy fm- 
lowed up his information by a request for a 
“ yennep” to get a “tib of occabot.” After wait- 
ing in the lobby sonae considerable time, the 
performance inside was concluded, and the au- 
dience ^ame pouring out through the qanvass 
door. As they had to pass^ingly, I noticed 
them particularly. Above * three - fourths of 
them were wtflnen and girls, the rest consisting 
chiefly of nfere boys — for out of about two 
hundred persons I counted only eighteen men. 
JTorward they came, bringibj an overpowering 
stench with them, l»ughing and yelling os 
they pushed their way through tlie waiting- 
room. One wemau cn tying a sickly child 
with a bulging forehead, was reeling drunk, the 
saliva running down her i»outh as she stared 
about her with a heavy fixed eye. Two boys 
Vere pushing her from side to side, while the 
poor infant slept, breathing licavily,%s if stupi- 
fied, tlirough tlie din. Lads jumping on girls’ 
shoulders, and girls laugljing hysterically firom 
being tickled by the youths behind them, every 
one shouting and jumping, presented a mad 
sp*»ne of frightful enjoyment. 

Vijen these had left, a rush for places by 
in waiting began, that set at defiance the 
blows and strugglings of a lady jn spangles 
who endeavoured to preserve order and take the 
cliecks. As time was a great object with the 
proprietor, the entertainment wiihiu began 
directly the first seat was taken, so that the 
lads without, rendered furious by the rattling 
of the piano within, made the canvass partition 
bulge in and out, with the strugglings of those 
seeking admission, like a sail in a flagging 
wind. ® 

To form the theatre, the first floor had been 
removed ; the whitewashed beams however 
still stretched from wall to wall. The lower 
room had evidently been the warehouse, while 
we upper apartment liad been tlie sitting-room, 
for the paper was still on the waUs. A gallery 
with a canvass front, had been burriedly^uili 
up, and it was so fragile that the boards ben 
under the weight of those above. The bricks 
in the warehouse were smeared over with red 
pwnt, and had ’a few black curtains daubed 
upon.tbfOL The co«t<^r-vouths require no vary 


great scenic * embellirhinlbti indeed the 
stage — wMch was about eight feet square — 
wnud admit if no^. Two sjeta of gas, like 
hose outside a butcher’s shop, were placed on 
eaA side of the proscenium, and proved very 
handy for the gentlemen whose pipes rp,@pr;> 
lig^ng. The banu inside lyss “ theatre ” 
could noV compare w^ the oand without 
Aa old grand piano, «who8e canvUuss- covered 
top extended th^Vntire lenrtb of thp stage, 
cent forth its wary notes under tlm bcF^ringed 
fingers of a “ professor Willdnfiini,” while an- 
other professional, with*hi8 head resdim on his 
^violin, played vigorously, Vs he stared uncon- 
cernedly at the noisy audience. • 

Sisiging axfd danemg forme^lAe whole of the 
hours’ jlbrformance, and, of^Ke two, the singifllf 
was preferred. A youngjsfr], of about fourteen 
years of age, 4iMiced wth more energy than 
grace, and spjmed to be well -know# to the 
spectators, who cheered her on by her Christian 
name, ^^en the dance was concluded, tb# 
pi^prietor of the establishment threw down a 
penny from the gallojfy, injjie hopes that 
others might be moved C^ffsimilar acts of 
generosity; but no-one followed up the offer- 
ing, so the young lady hunted after the< 
money and departed. The “ comic singer,” in 
a battered bat and the hu^e bow to his egavat, 
was received with deafening shouts. I^veral 
songs were named by the costers, but the 
‘♦funny gentleman ” merely requested them “to 
hold theit jaws,” and putting on a “ knowing” 
look, sang a song, the whole point of which 
consisted in the mere utterance of some blthy 
word at the end of each stanza. ^STothing, how- 
ever, could have been more successftil. The 
lads stamped their feet with delight; the girls 
screamed with enjoyment. Once or twice a 
young shrill Hugh would anticipate the fun-^as 
if the words were welj known — or the boys would 
forestall the point by shouting it out before the 
proper time. When the song was ended the 
house was in a delirium of applause. The 
canvass front to the gallery was beaten with 
sticks, drum-like, and sent dowg showers oj 
whitb powder on the heads in tlie pit. Anothei 
song followed, and the actor Rowing on what 
his success depended, lost no opportunity of in* 
creasing his laurels. The most obscene thoughts, 
the most disgusting scenes were coolly described, 
making a poor child near me wipe away thi 
tears that rolled <down*lier eyes with the enjoy* 
ment ofrthe poison. There were three or four o 
these songs sung in the course of the evening 
each one being encored, and tb^ chared 
One written about “ Pine-apple rock,” waw tb< 
grand treat of the night, and ofibred greate 
scope to the rhyming powers of the autbo 
than any of the others. In this, not a singl 
oliance had been missed; ingenuity had beei 
exerted utmost lest an obscene thoiigli 
should be passed by, and it was abaelutrl; 
awfril to behold the relish with which tli 
young ones jumped to the hideous meaning c 
the verses. 
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There waa /one ’scene yet ta come, that was 
perfect in its wicketfii^ss. A ballet began be- 
tween a man drouEcd up a(). a and a 

country clown. The most ^sgusting attitudes 
were struck, the most immoral aottf represented, 
one dissenting voice. If there had b^en 
any feat of agility, any glimaeihg, or, in ^a^jt, 
anything with which th6idaughter.,pf t^e unedu- 
cated classeii'is usually associated, the applause 
might have been accounted ftr ; but here weij^^ 
two ruiffans degrading themdfeji^s each time 
they stirred A li^b, and forcing into tlie brains 
of the childish audience ^before them thoughts 
that must embitter a ^fetime, and descend h*om 
^Either to chUd like some bodily infirmity. 

When I hadfle^ I spoke to a* better dass 
taMermonger on th^^saddening subject. // Well, 
«ir^ it is fightful,” said, “ but the boys will 
have their ajnusementsjUilf their amusements iS 
bad thcybdon’t care ; they only wants to laugh, 
and this here kind of work docs' it. Give ’em 
bgtter singing and better dancing, and they’d go, 
if the price was as cheap as this is. T’ve seen, 
when a decent concert was given at a penny, as 
many as four thdti^«*Aj| costers present, behaving 
themselves as quietly and decently as possible, 
^heir wives and children was with ’em, and no 
audience was better conducted. It’s all stufi* 
talking about them preferring tl}is sort of thing. 
Give ’em good things at the same price, and I 
know they will like the good, better tliau the 
bad.'* • » ♦ 

My own experience with this neglected class 
goes to prove, that if we would teally lift them 
out of the moral mire in wliich^ they are wallow- 
ing, the first stop iimst be to provide them with 
wholesome amusements. The misfortune, how- 
ever, is, that when we seek to elevate the cha- 
racter of the people, we give them such mere 
dry abstract truths and dogmas bo digest, that 
the uneducated mind turns with abhorrence from 
them. We forget how we ourselves were origi- 
nally won by oiu* emotions to the consideration 
of such subjects. We do not remember liow our 
own tastes have be*n formed, nor do we, in our 
zeal, stay to^refiect how the tastes of a people 
generally are created; and, consequently; we 
cannot pa*oeive that a habit of enjoying any 
matter whatsoever cau only be induced in the 
mind by liiikii^ with it some assthetic affection. 
The heart is the mainspring of the intellect, and 
the feelings the real educers and educates of the 
thoughts. As gaTnes with the young destroy the 
fatigue of muscular exercise, so do the^jsympa- 
thies stir the mind to action wjthout any sense 
of effort It is because “serious” peopip gene- 
rally object^o enlist the emotions in the educa- 
tion of the poor, and look upon the delight which 
arises in the mind ftom the mere perception of 
the beauty of sound, motisn, form, and colour — 
or from the apt association of harmonious or 
incongruous ideas — or from the s^pathetic 
operatkin of the affections ; it is because^ I tty, 
the zealous portion of society look upon these 
matters as “ mnitp/* that the amusements of the 
working-classes are left to venal traders tc. pro- 


vide. Hence, in the low-priced entertainment® 
which necessuply appeal to the poorer, and* 
therefore, to uie least ^educated of the people, 
tlie proprietors, instead of trying to develop in 
them the purser sources of delight, seek only to 
gratify thein audience in tlie coarsest manner, by 
ai^ealing to their most brutal appetites. And 
thi^s the emotions, which the ‘great Architect of 
the mind ga^e us as the mean4 of quick- 
ening^^y imaginations and refining our senti- 
mei^ts, are made the instruments of crushing 
every operation 'wf the*‘intellect and debasing our 
natures. It is idle fihd^unfeeling to believe that 
LOie great majority of a feople whose days are 
* passed in excelisive toil, a'fid whose homes are 
mostly of an uninvitinj^ character, will foregb all 
amusements, and consent to pass their evenings 
by Iheir wo firesides, reading tracts or singing 
hymns. It is folly to fanqy tliat the mind, spent 
with the irksomeness of compelled labour, and 
depressed, perhaps, with fhe struggle to live 
that labour after all, will, not, when the work is 
over, seek out some placq where at least it can 
forget its trouble^ or fatigues in tlie temporary 
pleasure begotten -by some mentaV or physical 
stimulant. It is because we exaC. too much of 
the poor — because we, as it were, sfi*ive to make 
true knowledge and true beauty as forbidding as 
possible to the uifeducated and unrefined, that 
tliey lly to therr penny ~affs, their twopenny- 
hops, their beer-shops, and their gambling- 
grounds for pleasures- wliich w'^deny them, and 
which we, in our arrogance, believe it is possible 
for them to do without. 

The experiment so successfully tried at 
Liverpool of furnishing music of an enlivening* 
and yet elevating character at the same price as 
the concerts of the lowest grade, shows that the 
people may be won to delight in beauty instead 
of beastiality, and teaches us again that it is our 
fault to allow them to be as they are and not 
their’ s to remain so. All men are compound 
animals, with many inlets of pleasure to their 
brains, and if one avenue be closed against 
them, why it but forces them to seek delight 
through anoUier. So far from the perception of 
beauty inducing habits of gross enjoyment os 
“«erious” people generally imagine, a mo- 
ment’s reflection will tell us that these very 
habits are only the necessary consequences of 
the non-development of the cesthetic faculty; 
for the two assuredly cannot co-exist To culti- 
vate the sense of the beautiful is necessarily to 
inculcate a detestation of the sensuaL Moreover, 
it is impossible for the mind to be accustomed to 
the contemplation of what is adnnrahle without 
continually mounting to higher and higher 
forms of it — from the beauty of nature to that 
of thought — from ' thought to feeling, from 
feeling to action, and lastly to the fountain of 
all goodness— the great munificent Creator of 
the sea, the mountains, and the flowers— the 
stars, the sunshine, and the rainbow— the fancy, 
foe reason, the love and the heroism of man and 
womankind — the instincts of*the beasts — the 
glory of tlie angels — and the mercy of Clirist. 
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^ ^ UK, to want erm the commonest nifcral neces- 

Of the CosTER-GiRt?,^ saries is a paradox that gives ft) the zeal of our 

Till oosterroongera, taken Is a hody,^entej^in Chrisfianity a stspng |tvoiir of tjae chicanery of 
the most imperfect idea of the sanctity of ihar- Cant 

riage. To their undeveloped minds it merely The cost^hngers strongly resemble the 
consists in the fact of a man and woman living .^ortlf American Indians in their conduct to 
together, and sharing the gains they may eac^^ their , eng ves. Th^ can%nderstand that it is*'® 
cam by selling in the street The fathetjai^ duty of the jorngji to conlrihute to. the happi- 
mother of the jfirl look upon k as a nessyof the man, but canm>t feel that Ihere is a 

means qf shifting the support of tlieir chil^^ver reciprocal duty fromy the xnan to the woman, 
to another’s exertions; and so thoroughly do l^ie wife is oonsidc^id as an inexpensive sefvajit, 
they belike this to be and aim of and the disobedience of' a wish is punished with 

matrimony, that the explkise of a*church cere- blows. She must work early antf late, and to 
mony is considered as {^useless waste of money, t|je husband must be given tiiie pr^eeds of her 
and tlse new pair are received by their com- labour. Often when the man is in Ojpe of his’ 
panions as cormally as if every form of law and dnmk^ fits— which sometimes^ Wtwo or three 

Religion had been co||||t>liqd with. * days continuously — she must ’ Hber sole 

The notions of mwality among these people ertions §nd food for herse^"^ L him too. To 
agree strangely, as I have said, with those of Hv^ in peace with him, 

many savage tribes — indeed, it would be curious milring, no tiring under work, no fanciedpuause 
if it were otherwise, ^ey are a part of the for jealousy — fof* if there he, she is either beaten 
Nomades of England, neither knowing nor caring into submission or cast adrift to begin life again — 
for the enjoyments of home. The hearth, which lother’s leavings. * 

is so sacred a symbol to all cj^ilized races as igstory of one coster girl’s life majjJtie taken 

being the spot where the virtues of eacli sue- as a type of the many. young she 

cceding generation are taught and encouraged, is placed out to nurse with some neighbour, 
has 110 charms t(%them. The tap-room is the the motlier — if a fond^ine — visiting the child at 
father’s chief abiding place whilst to the certain periods of the day, for the purpose of 
inolher the house is only a better kind of tent, feeding it, or sometimes, knolring the roimd she 
She is away at .the stam or hawkfhg her goods has to make, having the infant brougjit tflnhcr 
from morning till night, while the children are at certain places, to be '* suckled.” As soon as 
loft to play away the day uf the court or alley, it is old enough to go alone, the court is its 
and pick their morals out of the gutter. So play-grouml, the gutter its school -room, and 
long as the limbs gain strengfh the parent cares under the care of an elder sister the little one 
for notliing else. As the ^oung ones grow up, passes the day, among children whose motliers 
their only notions of wrong are fonned by what like her own are too busy out in th^streets h**’p- 
thc policeman wik permit them to dl. If we, mg to get the food, to be able to mind the family 
who have .known from babyhood the kindly at home. When the gill is strong enough, slie 
influences of a home, require, before we are in her turn is made to assist the mother by 
thrust out into tlie world to get a living for our- keeping guard %ver the younger children, or, if 
* selves, that our perceptions of good and evil there be none, she is lent out to carry about a 
should be quickened and brightened (the same hahy, and so made to add to the family income 
as our perceptions of truth and falsity) by the by gaining her sixpence weekly. ' Her time is 
experience and counsel of those who are wiser from the earliest years fully occupied ; indeed, 
and better than ourselves, — if, indeed* it needed her parents cannot afibrd to Jteep her without 
a special creation and example to teach the best doing and getting something. Very few of the 
and strofigest of us the law of right, how bitterly children receive the least educatfbn. ** The 
must the children of the street-folk Aquire tui- parents,” I am told, “never give their minds to 
tion, training, and advice, when from their very learning, for they say, ‘ What’s the use of it ? 
cradles (if, indeed, they ever knew such luxuries) thaltfioxCX. yam a gal a living,’ ” Everything is 
they are doomed tti witness in their parents, sacrificed— as, indeed, under the circumstances 
\vhoin they ndturally believe to he their supe- it must be — in the struggle to live — aye ! and to 
riors, habits of life in which passion is the sole live merely. Mind, heaig^^ul, are all absorbed . 
rule of action, and where every appetite of nur in the bqjly. The rudest form of animal life, 
animal nature is indulged in without the least physiejogists tell us, is simply a locomotive 
restramt stomachy Verity* it would appear as if our 

* ®®’y miMsh because I am anxious to social state had a tendency to makefiKe higli^st 
make othem feel, as I do myseli^ that we are animal sink into the lowest, 

' the culpable parties in these matters. That At about seven years of age the girls first go 
they poor things should do as they do is but into the streets to sell, A shallow- basket is 
human nature — but that we should aBow «|em ffi^en to them, with about two shillings for stock- 
to remain thus destitute of every blessisig money, an^they hawk» according to the time of 
vouchsafed to ourselves— that we should wii- yeat^ eithw oranges, apples# violets.; some 
ijMgty sha*e what .we enjoy with our brethren begin their street education with the sSe of 
at the Antipodes, and yet leave those who are water- cresectk The money eamsk by tliis means 
rearer and who, therefore, should be dearer to is strictly ^ven to the parents. Sometimes— 
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id vlio bM unfortuiuite 

. _ not dare to leturn home at 

and theil' i&e will l^Wp^under home dry 
. I or about iome market, unlil the momow’s 
WfSkut shall ensure her a safe reception^* and 
> ^^dier in her father's rogn*. ^ 

Tne life of the coster^lirls is as severe o^that 
. of die bova BetwSm four end «five in the 
^.‘inonung ^ev have to leave home for the ir ar- 
kets, and seu in the strerls until about it^ne. 
Those^that have more kindly paients, return thou 
to breakff&t, l>ttt many are obliged to earn the 
morning’s meal for memselves. After break-, 
fiist, they generall)^ remain in the streets imt^ji 
about teiMi* clock at night ; many having nothing 
during all thltf^time but one mefi of breod and 
shutter and eofi^, to enable them to st^port the 
fjEitigue of walkin]|^ from street to street w^th 
the heavy basket on Veir heads. In the course 
of a doy, some girls eat as mugh as a pOundSf 
bread, and very seldom get any meat, unless it 
. be on a Simday. 

There are many poor families that, without 
the aid ed« these girts, would be forced inlo the 
workhouse. TiSIf^are generally of an affection- 
ate ^sposilion, and *8ome will perform acts of- 
marvellous heroism to k^p together the little 
home. It is not |t all unusual for mere chil- 
dren of fifteen to walk their eight or ten miles 
a diQr^ carrying a basket of nearly two hundred 
we!|pit on their heads. A journey to Woolwich 
and baok, or to the towns near London, is often 
undertaken to earn the la 6d. their parents are 
anxiously wai^ug for at home. 

Very few of thpse girls are married to the 
men they afterwards live with. Their courtshijv 
is usually a very short one ; for, as one told me, 
** the life is such a hard ^ne, that a girl is ready 
to get rid of a Uiile of the labou/ at any price." 
The coster- lads see the girls market, and if 
one of them be pretty, and' a boy take a fancy 
to her, he will make her bargains for her, and 
carry her basket home. Sometimes a coster 
working his rounds will feel a liking for a wench 
felling her good%. in the street, and will leave 
his barrow to go and talk with her. A girl 
seldom tak^ up with a lad before she is sixteen, 
though some of them, when barely fifteen or 
even fourteen, will pair off They court for a 
time, going to rafiles and ** gaffs" together/rand 
then toe uSstir is arranged. The girl tells her 
parents "she’s going to keep company with 
so-and-so," packs up^chat things she has, and 
goes at once, without a word of remenstrance 
«lrom either fatiier or motley. A furnished 
loom^ at about is. a week, is taken, ,«nd the 
yotkng oofiple begin life The lad got i out as 
usual with his barrow, and the girl goes out 
with her basket,* often working h^der for her 
lover than she had done<for her parents. Th^ 
to market together, and at about nine o’clock 
her day’s selling begina Verynftp she will 
take put with her in the morning what food she 
teq urres during the day, and never return home 
uiitil eleven o’dook at night 
' The ilieh generallv behave very cruelly to 


the girls they live witto They are as faithftii 
to tfcra aac If they were married, but they are 
jealoii in^ the extras. To see a man talking 
to tfieir girl is sufficient to .ensure the poor 
tbifig a cheating. They sometimes ill-treat 
toem horribly — most unmercifully indeed — 
yevertheless toe girls say they cannot help 
tvin|j ^bem still, and continue working for 
as if they Experienced on]^ kindness at 
theirtends. Some of the men are gender and 
more* considMate ip their treatment of them, 
but bv far tnb'i^rgfr portion are harsh and 
merciless. Often when the Saturday night’s 
earnings of fthe two hare been large, toe man 
will take the entire, money, and as soon os the 
Sunday’s dinner is over, commence drinking 
hard, and continue drunk ||r two or three days 
together, until the funds are entirely exhausted. 
The women never gamble ; they say, " it gives 
them no excitement." .They prefer, if they 
have a spare moment^n the evening, sitting 
near the fire making up and patching their 
clothes. " Ah, sir,” said a giffto me, " a neat 
gown does a da^l with a man ; he always likes 
a girl best when everybody else, likes her too." 
On a Sunday they clean their «room for the 
week and go for a treat, if ^cy can persuade 
their young man to take them out in the after- 
noon, cither to Chalk Farm or Battersea Fields 
— " where tone’s plenty ofdife." 

After a girl has once grown accustomed to a 
street-life, it is almbst impossible to wean jier 
from it. The muscular irritability begotten by 
continued 'wanderlhg makes her unable to rest 
for any time in one ]fiace, and she soon, if put 
to any settled occupation, gets to crave for the 
severe exlrcise she formerly enjoyed. ' The 
least restraint will make her sigh after the 
perfect liberty of the coster’s " roving life." As 
an instance of this I may relate r. fact that 
has occurred within the last six months. A 
gentleman of high literary repute, struck with 
the heroic stragglings of a coster Irish girl to 
maintain her mother, took her to his house, 
with a vi^ of teaching her the duties of a 
servPMt. At first the transition was a painful 
one to the poor thing. Having travelled bare- 
foot through the sheets since a mere cliild, the 
pressure of shoes was intolerable to her, and in 
the evening or whenever a few minutes’ rest 
could be obtained, toe boots were taken off, for 
vith them on she could enjoy lio ease. The 
pufect change of life, and the novelty of being 
m a new place, reconciled her for some time to 
toe loss of her liberty. But no sooner did she 
hear from her friend that sprats were again 
in the market, than, as if there were some 
magical infiuence in the fish, she at once 
requested to be freed from the confinement, and 
permitted to return to her old calling. 

Shch is toe histoir of the lower class of girls, 
though this lower class, I vQ^et to say, consti- 
tutes by far the greater portion of toe whole. 
Still 1 would not tor a moment have it inferred 
that nil are bad. There are many young girls 
getting their living, or rather helping to get 
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the living of others in the streeU, whose go^- | 
ness, cottttdering the temptatkms and hardships i 
besetting such an occupsdon, appmimates to I 
the marvellous. As a. type of dite more pru- 
dent class of coster girls, I would cite the 
following narrative received from the lips of 
a young woman in answer to a series o& 
questions. ^ JU 

The ]UiFE OP a Cosher GiRf? 

I wished to have obtained a 8tat^orl$pm 
the ^rl whose portrait is here ^Vto, hut s)?e 
was afraid to give the , information 

about the habits of her compahiftns, lest they 
slwuld recognize her by the engraWi^ and per- 
secute her for the revelatio>>s she imght make. 
After disappointing me some dozen times, I was i 
forced to seek out some other coster girl. • | 

The one I fixed upon was a fine-grown young , 
woman of eighteen. She had a habit of curtsying 
to every question that was put to her. Her plaid 
shawl was tied over thf breast, and her cotton- 
velvet bonnet was crushed in with carrying her 
basket. vShe seemed dreadfully puzzled where 
to put her hands, at one tin^ tucking them 
under her shawl, warming thm at the fire, or 
measuring th^length of her apron, and when 
she answered a question she invariably addressed 
the fireplace. Her voice was hqsky from shout- 
mg apples. 

** My mother has beedP in the streets selling all 
her lifetime. Her uncle learnt her the markets 
and she learnt me. When* business grew bad 
she^said to me, * Now you shall take care on the 
stall, and 1*11 go and work dht charing.’ The 
way she learnt me the markets was to judge of 
the weight of the baskets of apples, ^and then 
said she, * Always bate ’em down, a’most a 
half.* I always liked the street-life very well, 
that was if I was selling. I have mostly kept a 
stall myself, but I’ve known gals as walk about 
. with apples, as have told me that the weiglit of 
the basxets is sich that the neck cricks, and 
when the load is took off, its jiist as if you’d a 
stifi* neck, and the head feels as light as a 
feather. The gals begins working very early at 
our work ; tlie parents makes them go out when 
a’most babies. There ’s a little gal, I’m sure 
she an’t more than half-past seven, mat stands 
selling water-cresses next my stall, and mother 
was saying, * Only look there, how that little 
one has to get her living afore she a’most knows 
what a penn’orth means.’ 

** There ’s six on us in family, and father and 
mothermakes eight.' Father used to do odd jobs 
with the gas-pipes in the streets, and when 
work was sbu^ we had very hard times of it 
Mother always liked being with us at home, 
and used to manage to keep ns employed out of 
mischief— she’d give us an old gown to make 
into pinafores for the children and such likel 
^he’s been very good to us, has motW, Ind 
so’s fodier. She always liked to hear us re^ 
to h^ whilst she was washing or such likel and 
than we big ones had to learn the llttU: ones. 
But.whsn tether’s w^^k got slack, if she had no 


emplc^phent charing, she’d say, ‘ Now go 
and DUy a btShel of apples^*' and' then she’d 
turn out and get a penny that way. I suppose 
by sitdng at ^e^stall^from nine in the morning 
ml the shops shuts up — say ten o’clock at night, 

I 00 % earn about Is, (^d. adfay. It’s all accormng 
to the apples — whetheg they’re good or njt — 
whar makes. If I ’n^mlucky, mother wiil 
say, * Well,fl’ll*go out l3&iorrow,an<^ see what 
I edh do ;’ and if I’v j done well, she’ll say ’ Come 
yo#re a good han^ it; you’ve done famous.* 
Yes, mother’s very fair that way. Ah I there’s 
many a gal I knows whpse baelwhas to stifier 
•if she don’t sell her stock weB ; but, thank God ! 
m never get more than a blowing up. My 
parents is vei^foir to me. 

** I say there ain’t ten cyx of a* hundred 
;als whafl^s living with men, w^jtft’s been married^"'^ 
’hurch of England fashi^ I know plenty 
ii^self, but I don^t, inderf, think it righjU ^It 
seems to me th#t the gals is fools to be ’ticed 
away, but, in coorse, they needn’t go without 
they likes. This is why I don’t thmk it’s right.* 
Peabaps a man will .have a few wordswith his 
gal, and he’ll say, * Oh I I to keep 

her!’ and he’ll turn her oufTmid then where’s 
that poor gal to go ? !^ow, there ’s a gal I knows 
as came to me no later than this here week, and 
she had a dreadful swole face and a awful black 
eye ; and I says, * Who’s done that V and she lays, 
says she, ‘Why, Jack' — just in that way'; and then 
she says, says she, ‘ 1 ’m going to take a warrant 
out to-morrow.' Well, he ^ts the warrant that 
same nighi? but she never appears again him, for 
fear of getting more beating. That don’t seom to 
me to be like married people ought to be. Be- 
sides, if parties is married, they ou^it to bend to 
each other ; and they won’t, for sartain, if they ’ re 
only living together. A man as is married is 
obligated to keen his wife if they quarrels or not ; 
and he says to nimsel^ says he, * Well, I may . 
as well live happy, like.’ But if he can turn a 
poor gal off, as soon as he tires of her, he begins 
to have noises with her, and then gets quit of 
her altogether. Agmn, the men takes the money 
of the gals, and in coorse ougHt to treat ’em well 
— which they don’t This is another ingason : when 
the gal is in the family way, the lads mostly 
sends them to the workhouse to lay in, and only 
goes sometimes to take them a bit of tea and 
shu^ar; but, in coarse, married men wouldn’t 
behave in such likes to ^eir poor wives. After 
a quarrel, too, a lad goes and takes up witfr 
another young gal, andfiSiat isn’t pleas^ for 
the first X)ne. The first step to rum is 
places of ’* penn)% gaffs,* for they hears things 
there as* oughtn’t to be said to y^^idg ^s. 
Besides, the lads is veij insulating, and “^er 
leaving them places will giVe a gd a drop of 
beer, and make her half ripsy, and th^n tliey 
makes their arraagemdnts. I’ve often heerS 
the boys boasting of having nuned gals, for all 
the world an if tlwy was the first noblemen in 
the land. ' • % 

It would be a good thing if these sort of 
dmngs on could be stopped* JiVb half tlic pa 
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reiit<^..£itult/ for if a gal can^t gc* a living, they “ there’s very few costers among the angels— 
ttirn4%0r out intone streets, and dien what’s to ’specially those as deceives poor gals, 
hecomehf her ? I’m sum the ^als, if they was ** No, I don't thii^lc this world could well go 
ntaa^^, would be ha^pi^r^ecauae they couldn't on for ever. There’s a great deal of ground in 
he beat worse. And if they was married, Ipey'd it, certainly, and it seems very strong at preaentj 
a nice home about 'em j whereas, if t&ey's but they say there’s to be a flood on the earth, 
only living together, they'takes^fumishe^lpom. earthquakes, and that will destroy it The 
I'm sure, too, that c^'s a bad pl^; for I've martljquake ought to have took place some time 
«^bcerd thetgals themselves say, ^Aln I wisVI'd kscpeople tells rne, but I never heerd any 
never seed Jack’ (or Toi^? or whatever it^s); inSf^^bout it If we cheats in the streets, I 
*I’m*aiu:e I’d never be so bad but for taiowVe shan’t go to Heaven; bat it’s veiy 
him.' ^ c c hard upon usf::;^r if* we didn’t cheat we couldn't 

** Only lasl^ night fhther was talking about live, profits ^s bdd. It’s the same with the 
religion. We often talks about religion. Father' shops, and I suppose the young men there won’t 
has told ine that God made the world, and I’<e go to Heaveft neither ; l9ut if people won’t give 


heerd him about the firsf nran and woman 
fgfis was made lEL^ved— it must he mpje ihap a 
hundred years agi — hut I don’t like to speak 
on what I don’t Id^w. Father, too, has told 
me aVnut our Saviour what wds nailed on a cross 
to suffer for such poor peofile fs we is. Father 
^has told us, too, about his giving a great many 
poor people a penny loaf and a bit of fish each, 
which pe*M£B lum to have been a very kind t;*Sn-. 
tleman. The^>i^^lommandments was made by 
him, I've heerd say, and he performed them too 
among other miracles. fYesl this is part of 
what our Saviour tells us. We are to forgive 
everybody, and do nobody no injury. I don’t 
thif^ I could forgive an enemy if she injured 
me very much; I’m sure I don’t know why 
I couldn’t, unless ijt is that I’m poor, and never 
learnt to do it. If a gal stole shawl and 
didn’t return it back or give me the value on it, 
I cduldn’t forgive her ; but if she told me she 
lost it off h^ back, I shouldn’t be so hard on 
her. We poor gals ain’t very religious, hut 
we are better than the men. We all of us 
thanks God for everything — even for a fine day ; 
as for sprats, we always says they’re God’s bles- 
sing for the poor, and thinks it hard of the 
Lord Mayor not to let 'em come in afore the 
ninth of November, just because he wants to 
dine off them — ^which he always do. Yes, we 
knows for cer^in that they eats plenty of 
sprats at the Lord Mayor’s ‘blanket.’ They 
, say in the^Bible that the world was made in six 
days ; the beasts, the birds, the fish, and all — 
and sprats was among them in coorse. 'There 
was only one house at that time as was ^nade, 
and that was the Ark for Adam and Eve and 
their family. It seems very wonderful indeed 
how all this world w^ done so quick. I should 
have thought that England alone would have 
took double the time ; wouldn’t you, ‘sir ? But 
then it says in the Bible, God Almighty's a just 
aftd true God, arid in coorse time would be nothing 
to him. When a good person is dying, we says, 

‘ The Lord has called upon him, and he must 
hut I can't think what it means, unless 
it is that an angel cornel — like when we’re 
a*’dreaming — and tells the party he’s wanted in 
be^en. I know where heaven fe ; iVs above 
the clouds, and they’re placed there to prevent 
US aeemg into it That’s where all the good people 
go, but I'm ajfecrd,” — she continued solemnly— 


the money, both costers artd tradesmen® must 
cheat, and that’s very hard. Why, look at 
apples! customers want them for less than 
they cost us, and so we are forced to shove in 
bad ones as well as good ones ; and if we’re to 
suffer for that, it does seem to me dreadful 
cruel.” 

Curious and extravagant as this statement 
may perhaps anpear to the uninitiateU, never- 
theless it is hert ^ven as it was spoken ; and it 
was spoken with an eamestness-that proved the 
poor girl looked upon it as a sublet, the solem- 
nity of whicli forced her to be truthful. 

r * 

Of Costermongers and Thieves. 

c O 

Concerning the connection of these two classes 
I had the following {.ccount from a costennonger : 

“ I’ve known the coster trade for twelve yj^ars, 
and never knew ydeves go out a costering as a 
cloak; they may have done so, but I very 
much doubt it Thieves go for an idle life, and 
costormougering don’t suit them. Our chaps 
don’t care a d — n whp they associate with, — if 
they’re thieves they meet ’em all the same, or 
anytliing that way. But costers buy what they 
call ‘ a gift,’ — may-be it’s a watch or epat wot’s 
been stmeii — from any that has it to sell. A' 
man will say: ‘If you’ve a few sliillinga, you 
may make a good tiling of it. Why this iden- 
tical watch is only twenty sliillings, and it’s 
worth ;’ so if the coster has money, he buys. 
Thieves* will get 3d. where a mechanic or a cos- 
ter will qam |d., and the most iguorant of our 
people has a queer sort of respect for thieves, 
because of the money they make. Poverty’s as 
much despised among costers as among other 
people. People that’s badly off among us are 
called ‘cursed.’ In bad weather it’s common 
for costers to ‘curse themselves,’ as they call 
having no trade. ‘Well, I’m cursed,’ they say 
when they can make no money. It’s a common 
thing among them to shout after any one they 
don’t like, that's reduced, ‘Well, ain’t you 
cursed ? The costers, I am credibly informed, 
gamble a great deaj with the wealthier class ot 
thieves, and tdn of them the greater part of the #, 
money they get 

Of the more proviuent Costermongers. 
Concerning this head, I give the statemeftt of 
a man whose infomiatibn I found fully eon- 
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teied ;—** We are not such a degraded set as 
some believe ; sir, but a living doesn’t tumble 
into a>^ man’s mouth, fow a fiiys, A good 
many of us costers ris^into greengrocers and 
coal- sheds, and still carries on their rounds as 
costers, all the same. Why, in Lock’s-fields^ 
I could show you twenty such, eind you’d » « 
them very decent men, sir — very. Theycffi^glue 
man I know, that’s risen that way, wko%^!^h 
Utindreds of pounds, and ieeps" his hel^ti^' and 
cart like a gentleman. They rises to lie'Voters, 
and they all vote liberal. •Son^'j^niarry the hbtter* 
kind of servants, — ttirkj'^'vant-maids as 
woiild’nt marry a rag an^ Dottle shop, but 
doesn’t object to sP coal shed? It’s mostly^ 
yotfnger men that raana4,'es this. As far as I 
have observed, these costers, after they has 
settled and got to be housekeepers, don’t luni 
their backs on their old mates. They’d have a 
nice life of it if iley did — yes ! a very nice life.” 

Of the Homes of the Costermongers. 

The costermongers usually reside in the courts 
and alfeys in the neighbourhood of the different 
street-markets. They them^lves designate the 
locality .wh^, so to spea^ a colony of their 
people has been established, a “ coster district,” 
and the entire metropolis is thus parcelled out, 
almost as systematically as-if for the purposes 
of registration. Th^e costen^ionger districts 
are as follows, and are here placed in tli^ order 
of the numerical importnijce of ilje residents ; 

The New Cut (Lambeth), j RatclifTe Highway., 
Whitecross-btreet. Lj^soii-grove. 

Leather-lane. | I’JTticoat attd llosemary- 

The Brill, Somers’ Town. lane. 

Whitechapel. Marylebone-lane. 

Camberwell. Ojcford-stre*. 

Walworth. Rotlierhitbe. 

Peck ham. Deptford. 

Bermondsey. Dockhead. 

Tlio Broadway, West- Greenwich, 
mincer CommercUl-road (Last). 

Shoreditch. Pop'ar. 

P.addington and Liinehou-’c. 

ware Road. I Bethnal-green. 

Tottenharn-court Road. Ilackney-road. 

Drury-Iane. Kingsland. 

Old-street Road. Camden Tovn. 

Clare Market. 


as she told at her own joke), well ^ 

lighted by a clean win^, and I found bet 
laying out the savory smelling dinner looking 
most temptingly ciban. The floor was as white 
as if it had been newly planed, the coke fire 
1^8 IMght and warm, making the lid of .the 
saucepan b)n it rattle up and down as the 
smim rushed out Tim, wall over the fire-place 
was patcBed ftp to thd^eiling with^ittle square 
jlictures of and" on the muntel-piece, 

ffetween a row #01 bright tumblers and wine 
glasses flUed v 4 th odds and end 8 ,,stood glazed 
crockery ware images Princ# Albert and M. 

Jullien. Against the wallg, which were papered 
with “hangings” of four different patterns and 
colours, weijp hung several warn sliawls, and in 
the^bajjd-box, which stood on^ie stained ch^ 
of drawers, you could tflf that the SiuicfSy 

t , bonnet was stowed safe^^away from the dust 
A turn-up bedstead thrown back, ani covered 
with a many«''oloured patch- work qiult, stood 
opposite to a long dresser with its mugs and 
cups dangling from the hooks, and the clefti 
diiAuc plates and dishes ranged i n or der at the 
back. There were a fe w b judigi^S^skets piled 
up in one corner, “ but theSpples smelt so,” she 
said, “.they left thqpi in a stable at night” 

By the fire sat tlie woman’s daughter, iP 
pretty meek-faced gray-eyed gill of sixteen, 
who “was home nursing” for a cold. “{Steve” 
(her boy) I was informed, was out workuig. 
IVith his help, the woman assured me, she could 
live verj' comfortably—” t}od be ptaisedll” and 
when h^got the barrow he was promised, she 
gave me to understand, that'their riches were to 
increase past reckoning. Her girl too was to be 
ofl* at work as soon as .sprats caifle in. “ Its on 
Lord Mayor’ s-day they comes in,” said a neigh- 
bour who had rushed up to see the strange 
gentleman, “^hey says he has ’em on his table, 
but I neverlfeeed ’em. They never gives us tlie 
pieces, no not even the heads,” and eVery one 
laughed to their utmost. The good old dame 
was in high spirits, her dark eyes sparkling as 
she spoke about her “ Steve.” Tlie daughter in 
a little time lost her bashfiftness, and informed ' 
me “that one of tlie Polish ••efugees was 


The homes of the costermong|rs in these 
places, may be divided into tftree classes ; firstly, 
those who, by having a regular trade or by pru 
dent economy, are enabled to live in compara- 
tive ease and plenty j secondly, those who, from 
having a largo family or by imprudent expendi- 
ture, are, as it were, struggling willi the world ; 
and thirdly, those who for want of stock-money, 
or ill success in trade are nearly destitute. 

The first home I visited was that of an old 
woman, who with the assistance of her son and 
girls, contrived to live in a most praiseworthy 
and comfortable manner. -She and all her 
family were teetotallers, and may be taken as a 
fair type of the thriving costermonger. ^ 

As I ascended a dark flight of stairs, a savory 
smell of stew grew stronger at each step 1 
mounted. The woman, lived in a large airy 
room on the first floor (“the drawing-room”) 


a-courting Mrs. M , who had given him a 

pair of black eyes.” 

On taking my leave I was told by the mother 
thit their silver gilt Dutch clock— with its glass 
face and blackleaded weights— “was the best 
one in London, and might be relied on with the 
greatest safety.” * 

As a^pecimen of the dwellings of the strug- 
gling costers, the following may be cited : 

The* man, a tall, thick-built, Djmost ^od- 
looking fellow, with a large frir cap on his nead, 
lived with his fanuly in a front kiichtin, and 
as there were, with his mother-in-law, five 
persons, and only ohe bed, I was somewhat 
puzzled to know where they could all sleep. 
The barr«r standing on i^’’^railitigs over the 
window, half shut oftt the light, and whim any 
one. passed there was a momentary' shadow 
thrown over the room, and 0 lojwi rattling of the 
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iron gradings ajbove that completely prevented 
all conversation. Wlfra I entered, the mother- 
m-iaw was reading aloud one^f the threepenny 
papers to her son, who lolletr on 5ie bed, that 
with its curtains nearly filled the room. Therp 
2 j,was the usual attempt to make tlie fireside coi*>- 
fortable. The stone sides hacjbbeen Veil whitened, 
and the mantelpiece dojsprated with ito ankll 
tin trays, tuniblers, and a ]|^ce of Ibok&g^glass. 
A cat with a kitten were seated 0 n the hearth^ 
rug in front “ They keep* lhe<^armint away,* " 
said the woman, stroking the ‘’‘puss/’* ^‘and 
gives a look of home.” oBy the drawers were 
piled up four bushet baskets, and in a dark 
comer near bed stood a tall measure full of 
apples that scented the room. Over the h^d, 
;^a string that'**fretched from wall tv^wall, 
hgled a couple of hWy- washed shirts, and by 
the window were two stOv;e barrels, fiar lemonade, 
when the^oster visited the fairs and races. ^ 
Whilst we were talking, the “man's little 
girl came home. For a poor man’s child she 
w&s dressed to perfection; her pinafore was 
clean, her t)^ shone with soaj), and her tid^ ^ 
cotton print^wd<:«4ipl®^^y newly put on 
that moniing. She brought news that ** J aney ’ ’ 
was coming home from auntsy’s, and instantly 
^ pink cotton dress Was placed by the mother- 
in-law before the fire to air. (It appealed that 
Janey was opt at service, and came home once 
a week to see her parents and take back a clean 
frock.) Although tljpse people were living, 
so to Sfcak, in a cellar, still every epdeavour 
liad been made to give the home a look of 
comfort The window, with its paper-patched 
panes, had a cl^n calico blind. The side-table 
was dressed up with yellow jugs and cups and 
saucers, and the band- boxes had been stowed 
away on the flat top of the jiedstead. AU the 
chiurs, which were old fashioned mahogany ones, 
had sound backs and bottoms. * 

Of the third class, or the very poor, I chose 
the following *^type” out of the many others 
that presented tliemselves. The family here 
^ lived in a small s^nting-roofed house, partly 
stripped of its More tlian one half of. the 
small leaden ^tequares of the first-floor window 
were covered with brown paper, puffing out and 
crackling in the wind, while through the greater 
part of the others were thrust out ball-shaped 
bundles of rags, to keq) out the breeze. The 
jmnes tliat did remain were of all shapes and 
sizes, and at a distancg^iad the appearance of 
yel|pw glass, they were* so stained with dirt, I 
opened a door with a number chalked od it, and 
groped my way up aJ)roken tottering staircase. 

ItdSook me some time after I had entered the 
apartment before I could get accustomed to the 
smoke, that came pouring into the room from 
the chimney, Tlie place was filled with it, 
curling in the light, and making every thing so 
indijthict that I could with difficulty see the 
whif^ mugs ranged, in the comer-ciifboard, not 
thr^^^ards from me. Wlien the wind was in 
the north, or when it rained, it was always, that 
way, I was told^ “but otherwise,” said an old 


dame about sixty, with long grisly bmr spread- 
ing over her black shawl, “ it is pretty good for « 
that” f 

On a mattrass,, on tMte floor, lay a pale-faced 
girl — “ eighteen years old last twelfth-cake day ” 
— ier drawn-up form showing in the patch-work 
cofnterpane that covered her. She had just 
beeL confined, and the child bad died! A little 
stra^ sftii&d into an old tick, wi^ all she 
had to upon, and*even that had been giveif 
up to heJ> by the mother imtil she was well 
Vnough tb work apain. « To shield her from the 
light of the «win4p^‘'*» c^'oak had been fastened 
up slantingly across the panes; and on a. string 
<that ran along ‘the wall wift tied, amongst the 
bonnets, a clean nightcap — “ against the dotfi’or 
came,” as the mother, curtsying, informed me. 
By the side of the bed, almost hidden in the dark 
shade, was a pile of sieve baskets, crowned by 
the flat shallow that the moth -r ” worked” with. 

The room w'as about nir.e feet square, and 
furnished a home for threq' women, llie ceiling 
slanted like that of a gan et, and was the colour 
of old leather, excepting a few rough '^vhite 
patches, whore th^e'enants had rudely mended 
it. The white light was easily scerv through the 
laths, and in one comer a large patch of the 
paper looped down from the wall. One night 
the frmily had becR^startled from their sleep by 
a large mass of mortar^just where the roof 
bulged in— falling into the room. ” We never 
want rain water,” the^woman told me, ” for we 
can catch plenty just over the chimney-place.” 

They had made a ^carpet out of three or four 
old mats. They were ** obligated to it, for fear 
of dropping anything through the boards into 
the donkey ^stables in the parlour undemeatli,' 
But we billy pay ninepence a week rent,” said 
the old woman, “ and mustn’t grumble.” 

The only ornament in the place was on the 
mantel-piece-i-an old earthenware sugar-basin, 
well silvered over, that had given by the 
eldest girl when she died, as a remembrance to 
her mother. Two cracked tea-cups, on their 
inverted saucers, stood on each side; and dressed 
,ui) the flre-tfide into something like tidiness. 
The chair I sat on was ky far the best out of 
the three iUothe room, and that had no back, 
and only half its quantity of straw. 

The parish, the old woman told tne, allowed 
her \s. & week and two loaves. Bui the doctor 
ordered her girl to take sago and milk, and she 
was many a time sorely puzzled to get it The 
neighbours helped her a good deal, and often 
sent her part of their unsold greens ; — even if 
it was only the outer leaves of the cabbages, she 
was thankful for them. Her other girl— a big- 
boned wench, with a red shawl crossed over her 
bosom, and h|r black hair parted on' one ride — 
did all she could, and so they lived on. ** Ae 
long^jis they kept out of the * big house * (the 
workhouse) she would not complain.” 

I never yet beheld so much destitutior 
borne with so much content Verily the* acte( 
philosophy of the poor^is a thing to make tbo^ 
who write and preach about it hide their heads* 




THE OYSTER STALL. 

"PexHiy a lot, Oysters I Penny a lot I" 
[Prom a Photoc/roiih.] 
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Of Tin: Dress of the Coster monoeiis. 

• 

From the homes of the Costermongers we pass 
to a consideration of their dress. 

The costermonger’s ordinary costume partakes 
of the dirahility of the warehouseman’s, with tljp 
(puiintness of that of the stable-boy. 
to-do “ coster,” when dressed for 
work, usually wears a suial^ cloth caf, 
on one side. A close-fitting worste- 'a%up 
skull-cap, is very fashionable, just nov^^ampng 
.the class, and ringlets at * j^ples are looked 
up to as the height oi elegaivge. Hats they 
never wear— excepting on Sunday — on account 
of yieir baskets bein^ frequently carried on 
their heads. Coats are seldom indulged in; 
their waistcoats, which are of a broad-ribbed 
icorduroy, with fustian hack and sleeves, being 
made as long as a groom’s, and buttoned 
up nearly to the throat. If the corduroy 
Jj(i^f a light sandy col#ur, then plain brass, or 
sporting buttons, with raised fox’s or stag’s heads 
upon tl^em — or else black hone-liuttons, with a 
(lower-pattern — ornament the front ; but if the 
cord he of a dark rat- skin h\^ then mother-of- 
])farl buttonsHre preferred. Two large pockets^ 
— somctimes*four — with huge flaps or lappels, 
like those in a shooting-coat, arc commonly 
w^m. If the costermonger be driving a good 
trade and have his seiof regula* customer'., he 
will sport a blue cloth jacket, similar in cut to 
the cord ones above deserihed ; but this is 
looked upon as an extravagance of the lughest 
order, for the slime and scul#s of the fish stick to 
the sleeves and shoulders of the gannent, so as 
to s}*oil the appearance of it in a short time. The 
lasbi enable stuff for trousers, at the ptesent, is a 
dark-coloured cable cord,” and they are made 
to fit tightly at the knee and swell gradually 
until they reach the hoot, which they nearly 
cover, yelveteen is now seldom worn, and knee- 
• breeches are quite out of date. Those wlio deal 
wholly in fish wear a blue serge apron, either 
hanging down or tucked up round their waist. 
The costermonger, however, prides himself most 
of all upon his neckerchief and hoots? Men, wo- 
men, boys and girla, all have a passion for these 
articles. The man who does not w^ar liis silk 
neckerchief — ^his “ King’s-inan” as it is called 
— is known to be in desperate circumstances; 
tlie inference being that it has gone to supply 
the morning’s stock-money. A yellow flower 
on a green ground, o# a red and blue pattern, is 
at present greatly in vogue. The women Wear 
their kerchiefs tucked-in under theiy gowns, 
and the men have theirs wrapped loosely round 
the neck, with the ends hanging over their 
waistcoats. Even if a costermonger has two or 
three silk handkerchiefs by him already, he sel- 
dom hesitates to buy another, when tempted 
with a bright showy pattern hanging fro^ a 
Field-lane door-post. 

The costermonger’s love of a good strong hoot 
'is a singular prejudice tliat runs throughout the 
whole class. From the father to the youngest 
ciiild, all will he found well shod. So strong is 


their predilection. in tliis respect, ^hat a coster, 
mongef* may be immediately known by a glance 
at his feet. Qe wi^ part with evei^Uiing rather 
than his boots, and to wear a pair of second- 
hand ones, or ‘‘translators” (as they are called), is 
felt as a bitter degradation by them all. Among 
this firide ^as risen to such a piicli, 
that many wil| liave tl^ir upper- leathers tastily 
oniameiitea, and it is^ot uneommqp to see the 
ygunger men of <j|iis class with a heart or a 
thistle, surround^ by a wreath of roses, Vorked 
below the instep, on their boots, fl’he general 
costume of the women or gifls is a black 
velveteen or straw bonnet, with a llrw ribbons or 
[lowers, and almost always a neti^ap fitting 
clos^y to tb» cheek. The silk King’s-man ” 
coverinil their shoulders, is sdmetimes tucke^ i 
into the neck of the printed cotton-gown, and 
aometimes the ends* are .brought down outside 
lo the apron- ‘Strings, Silk dresses ant never 
worn by them*-* they rather despise such arti- 
cles. The petticoats are worn short, ending 
the ankles, jusl high enough to show the 
\fflble of the mneh-admired hooj|^^Coloured, 
or “ illustrated shirts,” a^hay' are called, aie 
' especially objected to by the men. 

On tlie Sunda^*^ fio costermonger will, if ho 
can possibly avoid it, wheel a barrow. If a ' 
shilling he an especial object to him, he may, 
perhaps, take his shallow and head-basHfet as 
far as Chalk-fann, or some neighbouring resort ; 
hut even then he objects stfongly to the Sun- 
day-tradigg. They leave this to 4he Jews and 
Irish, who are always willing to earn a penny — 
as they say. 

The prosperous coster will ha^e his holiday 
on the Sunday, and, if possible, his Sunday suit 
as well— which usually consists of a rough 
heaver hat, hroVn Petersham, with velvet 
facings of the •ame colour, and cloth trousers, 
with stripes down ’the side. The women, gene- 
rally, manage to keep by them a cotton gown 
of a bright showy pattern, and a new shawl. 
As one of the craft said to me — “ Co'.ters likes 
to see their gals and wives l^ok lady-likc when 
they takes them out.” Suen of the costers a? 
arc not in a flourishing way of li^siness, sel- 
dom make any alteration in their dress on the 
Sunday. 

Tlicre are but five tailors in London who 
maice the garb proper to costermongers ; one of 
these is considered somewhat ” slop,” or as 
coster called him, a ” sn^ger-up.” 

This springer-up is blamed by some of the 
costermongers, who condemn him for employ-, 
ing women at reduced wages. A whole court of 
.stermftngers, 1 was as.sured, woulil withtow 
their custom fr^ a tradesman, if one of their 
body, who had influence among them, showed 
that tlie tradesman was ^njust to his workpeople. 
The tailor in question issues bills after the fol- 
lowing fashion. I gii» one verbatim, merely 
w’ithholdin^the address for obvious reasons \ 

“ OKCE TRY you’ll COMB AGAIN. * 
Slap-up Tog and out-and-out KiakHar Buildtir. 
Mr. *: nabs the ch'uice of putting his cus- 
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tomers awa^e, that he has jif^t made his escape 
from Kussia, not forgetting to clap Ins mawleys 
upon some of the right sort of Ducks, to make 
single and double backed* Slops for gentlemen 
in black, when on his return home he ^was 
stunned to find one of the top manufacturefs of 
Manchester had cut liistluckj^ and steppe^ off 
to the Swan Stream,-, leaving behind him a 
valuable ^itock of Mm 'skins, * Cofds, Velve- 
teens, Plushes, Swandown^„&c., and I havjng 
some Veady in my kick, grabbed the chance, 
and stepped home with my 8^ag,'and am now 
safe landed at Iny crib.* I can turn out toggery 
of every de^ription very slap up, at tlie fol- 
lowing low prices for * 

keadn Gilt — Tick being go. * 

flipper Benjamins, built on a downej plan, a 
monarch to half a finnufF. Slap up Velveteen 
Toot, lined with the same, 1 pound 1 quarter 
and a«peg. Moleskin dittany colour, linq^ 
with the same, 1 couter. A pair of Kerseymere 
Kicksies, any colour, built very slap up, with 
*the artful dodge, a canary, i^air of stout Cord 
ditto, buil t m 5 ie * Melton Mowbray’ style, iK^f 
a sov. Pair*irr very good broad Cord ditto, made 
very saucy, 9 bob and a kick. Pair of long 
sleeve Moleskin, all colours^ built hanky-spanky, 

’ with a double f^ement down the side and artful 
buttons at bottom, half a monarch. Pair of stout 
dittoi built very serious, 9 times. Pair of out- 
and-out fancy sleeve Kicksies, cut to drop down 
OB the trotters, 2 hulls. Waist Togs, cut long, 
with nudeskjn back and sleeves, 10 p^eg. Blue 
Cloth ditto, cut slap, with pearl buttons, 14 peg. 
Mud Pipes, Knee Caps, and Trotter Cases, buUt 
»eij low. 

" A decent* allowance made to Seedy Swells, 
Tea Kettle Purgers, Head Robbers, and Flun- 
keys out of Collar. 

“ N.B. Gentlemen finding thfir own Broady 
can he accommodated.” 

Of the Diet and Drink of Coster- 
mongers. 

It is less easy to describe the diet of coster- 
mongers than it to describe that of many 
other of theCabouring classes, for theii diet, so 
to apeak, is an ” out-door diet” They break- 
fast at a coffee- stall, and (if all their means have 
been expended in purchasing their stock, and 
none of it be yet sold) they expend on* the 
meal only Id., reserved for the purpose. For 
this sum they can procure a small cup of cof- 
fee, and two ” thin ”*^hat is to say two thin 
.slices of bread and butter). For ‘dinner — 
which on a week-^day ie hardly ever eaten 
at y.ie costermonger’s abode— they bujr block 
ornaments,” as they call tl^ small, dark- 
eoloured pieces of meat exposed on the cheap 
butchers’ blocks or counters. These they cook 
in a tap-room ; half a pound costing 2d. If 
time be an object, the poster buys a hot pie 
or two; preferring fruit-pies wheif' in season, 
and ^lext to tliem meat-pies. ** We never eat 
eel-pies,” said one man to me, ” because we 
$aiow tliey’re often made of large dead eels. 


JVe, of all people, are not to he had that way. 
But the haristocrats eats ’em and never knows 
the diflerenc^e.” I did not hear that these men 
had any repugnance to meat-pies ; but the use of 
the dead eel happens to come within the im- 
mediate knowledge of the costermo^l|fers, who 
^re, indeed, its purveyors. Saveloys, with a 
pint of beer, or a glass of “ short ” (neat gin) 
is with them another common week-day dinner. 
The costers make all possible purchases of 
street- i^^alers, and pride themselves in tlius 
“ sticking to ^jmir *own,” On Sunday, the, 
costermonger, jWnhi rfot “cracked up,” enjoys 
a good dinner at his own abode. This is 
always a jdint — most ‘frequently a shoulder 
or half-shoulder of* mutton — and invariably 
with “lots of good taturs baked alcng with 
it* In the quality of their potatoes these 
people are generally particular. 

The costermonger’s usual beverage is beer, 
and many of them drink hard, having no other 
way of spending their leisure but in drinking' 
and gambling. It is not unusual in “a good 
time,” for a costermonger to spend 12/. out of 
every 20s. in bed&and pleasure. 

I ought to add", that the “ single fellows,” 
instead of living on “ block omamtfiits” and the 
like, live, when doing well, on the best fare, at 
the “ spiciest ” eex^k-shops on their rounds, or in 
tb; neighbourljood of thq^r residence. 

There are some families of costermongers who 
have persevered in qarrying out the principles 
of teetotalism. One man bought there might 
be 200 individuals,^ including men, women, and 
children, who practised total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks. These parties are nearly all 
somewhat , better off than their drinking com- 
panions. llie number of teetotallers amongst 
the costers, however, was more numerous three 
or four years back. 

Of the Cries, Rounds, and DaT(S op 
Costermongers. 

I shall now proceed to treat of the London 
costermongers’ mode of doing business. 

In the Arst place all the goods they sell are 
cried or “hawked,” and tlie cries of the coster- 
mongers ii^ the present day are as varied as the 
articles they sell The principal ones, uttered 
in a sort of cadence, are now, “ Ni-ew mackerel, 
6 a shilling.” (“ I’ve got a good jacketing many 
a Sunday morning,” said one dealer, “ for waking 
people up with crying m^kerel, but I’ve said, 

‘ I must live while you sleep,’ ”) “ Buy a pair 

of live soles, 3 pair for 6d.” — or, with a barrow, 
“Soles, iA. a pair, Id. a pair;” “Plaice alive, 
alive, cheap;” “Buy a pound crab, cheap;” 
“Pine-apples, |d. a slice;” “Mussels a penny 
a quart ; ” “ Oysters, a penny a lot ; ” “ Salmon 
alive, 6d. a pound;” “Cod alive, 2d, a pound 


same with greens, cabbages, &c,) ; “ All new nuts. 
Id. half-pint;” “Oranges, 2 a penny;” “All 
large and alive-O, new sprats, 0, a plate 
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'‘Wi-ild Hampshire rabbits, 2 a shilling;** 
** Cherry ripe, 2d. a pound ; ** Fine ripe 
plums, Id. a pint ; *’ “ Ing-^ns, a penny a quart; '* 
“ Eels, 31bs. a shilling — large five eels Slba. a 
shilling.** 

The continual calling in the streets is very 
distressing to the voice. One man told me that 
it had broken his, and that very often whMe out 
he lost his voice altogether, ' “ They^beem to 
have no breath,*’ the men say, after calling for 
a little while.’* The repeated 8houting|f J)rii;gs 
on a hoarsenp<!8, which iif^ iW-of the peculiar 
characteristics of hawkers ^n general. The 
costers mostly go out vnth a boj^ to cry their 
good^ for them. If they ha^'e two or three halloo- 
ing together, it makes moV^noise than one, and 
the boys can shout better and louder than the 
«nen. The more noise they can make ima place 
the better they find tl^eir trade. Street- selling 
has been so bad lately that many have been 
Ohlsged to have a dnu#^ for their bloaters, “ to 
drum the fish off,” as they call it. 

In the second place, the costermongers, as I 
said beiore, have mostly tlieir little bit of a 
” round;” that is, they go onl^o certain places; 
and if they d<fti’t sell their goods they “work 
back” the strae way again. If they visit a 
respectable quarter, they confine themselves to 
t}\^ mews near the gentlemcn*s houses. They* 
genera^y prefer the •poorer nsighbourhoods. 
They go down or through almost all the courts 
and alTejrs — and avoid the better kind of streets, 
unless with lobsters, rabbits, or onions. If they 
have anything inferior, they#isit the low Irish 
districts — for the Irish people, they say, want 
only quantity, and care nothing about quality — 
that they don’t study. But if they^iave any- 
thing they wish to make a price of, they seek 
out the mews, and try to get it off among the 
gentlemen’s coachmen, for they will have what 
is good ; or else they go among the residences 
*of mechanics, — for their wives, they say, like 
good-living as well as the coachmen. Some 
costers, on the otlier hand, go chance rounds. 

Concerning the busiest days of the week for 
the coster’s trade, they say Wednfsdays and 
F ridays are the best, because they are regular 
fish days. These two days are considered to be 
those on which the poorer classes generally run 
short oFmoney. Wednesday night is called “ draw 
night” among some mechanics and labourers 
—that is, they then get a portion of their 
wages in advance, and on Friday they run short 
as well as on the Wednesday, and have to make 
shift for their dinners. Witli the few halfpence 
they have left, they are glad to pick up anything 
cheap, and the street-fishmonger never refuses an 
offer. Besides, he can supply thfm with a cheaper 
dinner than any other person. In the season the 
poor generally dine upon herrings. The poorer 
classes live mostly on fish, and the “ dropped ” 
and “ rough ” fish is bought chiefly for the poof. 
The fish-huckster has no respect for persons, 
however ; one assured me that if Prince Halbert 
was to stop him in the street to buy a pair of soles 
of him, he’d as soon sell him a “ rough pair as any 


other man— iittecd, I’d take in my^own father,” 
he added, “ if he wanted ^o deal with me.** 
Saturday is th^wor^ day of all for fish, for then 
the poor people have scarcely anything at all to 
spend; Saturday night, however, the street- 
selUr takes morj monoy than at any other time 
in week. ^ 

Of the C^STi^RMONorflas on theii^ Country 
* .Rounds. 

^OME costermon^dH go what they term “Country 
rounds,” and they speak of their Country ex- 
peditions as if they w*?re sunifiier excursions 
of mere pleasure. They are*generally variations 
Trom a life growing monotonous. lUwas com- 
putet^ for me nhat at present thrpe out of every 
twenty onstermongers “ take a turn in the coun- 
try** at least once a year. Before the prevalence 
of railways twice as many of these men carried 
Iheir speculatir \s in fish, fruit, or vegetables to 
a country marf. Some did so well that they 
never returned to London. Two for instance^ 
after a country round, settled at Salish|iry ; they 
ar^now regular shopkeepers, “ anffvf ry respect- 
able, too,” was said to mep“for l believe they 
are both pretty tidy off for money; and are 
growing rich.” Tlfe railway communication 
supplies the local-dealer with fish, vegetables, 
or any perishable article, with such rapidity 
and cheapness that the London itine Ant’s 
occupation in the towns and villages about the 
metropolis is now half gone* 

In the fpllowing statement by a costermonger, 
the mode of life on a country round, is detailed 
with something of an assumption of metropolitan 
superiority. ^ 

“ It was fine times, sir, ten year back, aye, 
and five year back, in the country, and it ain’t 
so bad now, if a man’s known. It depends on 
that now far more than it did, and on a man’s 
knowing how to work a village. Why, I can 
tell you If it wasn’t for such as me, there’s many 
a man working on a farm would never taste 
such a nice thing as a fresh herring — never, sir. 
It’s a feast at a poor country labourer’s place, 
when he springs six-penn’orth of firesh herrings, 
some for supper, and some in salt fi>r next day. 
I’ve taken a shillings’ -worth to a farmer's door 
of a darkisli night in a cold autumn, and they’d 
a wym and good dish for supper, and looked on 
me as a sort of friend. We carry them relishes 
from London ; and they like London relishes, for 
we know how to set them^Ul I’ve fresh herringed 
a whole yllage near Guildford, first thing in the 
morning. I’ve drummed round Guildford too,* 
and done well. "I’ve waked up Kingston with 
herrings! I’ve been as welcome as rfhythiri^ to 
the soldiers in the barracks at Brentwood, and 
Romford, and Maidstone with my fresh herrings ; 
for they’re good customers. In two days I’ve 
made 21. out of 10^. worth of fresh herrings, 
bought at Billingsgate. I always lodge at a 
public-house in the country; so do all of us, 
for the publicans are customers. We are^well 
received at the public-houses ; some of us go 
there for the Jinndiness of the ‘ lush.’ I’ve done 
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, pwtty well witli red herrinM Ui tl?e country. A 
barrel bolds (say) 500. We sell the barrels at 
dd. a piece, and the old women :^^ht after them. 
They pitch and tar them, to^make water-barrels. 
More of us would settle in the country, cpily 
there’s no life there." i 

The most frequented rdlmd from Laipbeth 
to Wandsworth, Kingato^t^ Richmond. Guildford, 
and Farnh^m. The costlMmonger is then “ sold 
out," as he calls it, — he has disposed of hia 
stock, hnd returns by the way which is most 
lightly toll^, no matter if the^saving of Id. oi^ 
2d, entail some'lniles extra travelling, " It cost 
me lUd. for tolls frrm Guildford for an empty 
cart and dqnkey," said a costermonger just up* 
from the county}'. < 

<4 Another round is to Croydon, Reigjite,' and 
the neighbourhoods ; another to Edgeware, Kil- 
burn, Watford, and Barnet; another to Maid- 
stone ; d?ut the costermonger, if he starts trading 
at a distance, as he now does frequently, has 
his barrow and goods sent down by railway to 
tucb towns as Maidstone, so he saves the delay 
and cost a donkey-cart. A “mate" see#to 
the transmisslSn of the ^oods from London, the 
owner walking to Maidstone to be in readiness 
to “ work" them immediately he receives them. 
“ The railway’s an ease and a saving," 1 was 
told ; “ I’ve got a stock sent for 2^., and a don- 
key*8»keep would cost that for the time it would 
be in travelling. There’s 5,000 of us, I think, 
might get a living in^ the country, if we stuck to 
it entirely." ^ 

If the country enterprise be a failure, the men 
sometimes abandon it in “ a pet," sell their goods 
at any loss, ^nd walk home, generally getting 
drunk as the first step to their return. Some 
have been known to pawn their harrow on the 
road for drink. 'J'his they call “ doing queer.” 

In sumn^er the costermongei^ carry plums, 
peas, new potatoes, ’ cucumbers, and quantities 
of pickling vegetables, especially grccrivtvahiuts, 
to the country. In winter their commodities are 
oiiibns, fresh and red herrings, and sprats. “ I 
don’t know how it is," said one man to me, 
“ hut we sell ing-hns and all sorts of fruits and 
vegetables, cheaper than they can buy them 
where they’re grown ; «and green walnuts, too, 
when you’d think they had only to be knocked 
off a tree." 

Anotb*5r costermonger told me that, ii^’th.e 
country, he and his mates attended every dance 
or other amusement, “^'f it wasn't too resp-ict- 
able." Another saiJ; “If I’m idle in the 
^country on a Sunday, I never go to church. I 
never was in a church ; I doif t know why, for 
my^eilk haadkerchief’s worth more thaft one of 
their sinock-frocks, and is quite as respectable." 

Some costermongers “onune their exertions to 
the fairs and races, and many of them are con- 
nected with the gipsies, who are said to be the 
usual receivers of the stolen handkerchiefs at 
such places. ^ 

Of the Earnings of CosTr.aMOKOERS. 

, Tun earnings of the costermonger— the , next 


subject of inquiry tliat, in due order, presents 
itself — vary as much as in more fashionable 
callings, for he is greatly dependent on the 
season, tliough he may be little affected by Lon- 
don' being full or empty. 

Concurrent testimony supplied me with the 
following estimate of their earnings. I cite the 
average earnings (apart from any charges or 
drawbdclSs), of the, most staple commodities : 

In January and February the costers generally 
sell fislfc In these months the wealthier of the 
street i&shmongers, or«i.hose who can always com- 
mand “money (to gb tc/ market," enjoy a kind of 
monopoly. The wintry season renders the supply 
of fish dearer ‘and less rogfilar, so that the poorer 
dealers cannot buy ^ at first hand," and some- 
times cannot be supiUied at all ; while the others 
monop(4ise the fisli, more or less, and will not 
sell it to any of the other street-dealers until a 
profit lias been realised out of their own regular 
customers, and the demand partially satisfied. 
“ Why, I’ve known one man sell 10/. worth of 
fish — most of it mackarcl — at his stall in 
Whitccross-street," said a costennonger' to me, 
“ and all in onb^^nowy day, in last January. 
It was very stormy at that timep'and fish came 
in uiiregular, and he got a haul,'* I've known 
him sell 21. worth in an hour, and once 2Z. 10s. 
•worth, for I then*helped at his stall. If people 
has dinner pp^ies they must have and 

gentlemen’s servants came to buy. Tlie average 
earnings ‘ however of those that “go rounds" 
in these months are computed not to exceed 8.<. 
a week ; Monday <fnd Saturday being days of 
little trade in fish. 

“March is dreadful," said an itinerant fish 
seller to nis ; “ wc don’t average, I’m satisfied, 
more nor 4.?. a week. I’ve had my harrow idle 
for a week sometimes — at home every day, 
though it liad to be paid for, all the same. At 
the latter cud of March, if it’s fine, it’s l^. a 
week hotter, because there’s flower roots in — 
‘ all a-growing,’ you know, sir. And that 
until April, and we then make above Cs. a week. 
I’ve heard people say wdicn I’ve cried ‘ all a- 
growing ’ <fli a fine-ish day, ‘Aye, now summer’s 
a-coming.' I wish you may get it, says I to 
myself ; I’ve studied the seasons," 

In May the costennonger’ s profit is greater. 
He vends fresh fish — of which there is a*greatcr 
supply and a greater demand, and tlie fine and 
oftf u not very hot weather insures its freshness — 
and he sells dried herrings and “roots" (as they 
arc called) such as wall -flowers and stocks, 
nic average earnings then are from lOtf. to 
1 25. a week , 

In June, new potatoes, peas, and beans tempt 
the costennonge^’ customers, and then his earn- 
ings rise to If. a week. In addition to this 1/., 
if the season allow, a costennonger at the end of 
thoeweek, I was told by an experienced hand, 
“ will cam an extra IO 5 . if he has anything of 
a round," “ "V^liy, I’ve cleared thirty shillinga 
myself," lie added, “ on a Saturday night" 

In July cherries are the principal article of 
traffic, and then the profit varies from 4j5. to &s 
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a day, weather permitting, or SOjf. a week on a 
low average. On my inquiry if they did not 
sell fish in that month, the answef was, ** No, 

sir; we pitch fish to tl?e ; we stick to 

cherries, strawberries, raspberries, and ripe 
currants and gooseberries. Potatoes is getting 
good and cheap then, and so is peas. Many a 
round’s worth a crown every day of the week.*" 
In August, the chief trading is ii^<Jrlean8 
plums, green-gages, apples %nd pears, and in 
this month the earnings are from bs. to 6s, a 
day. [I may here remarl^ that the coCTermdn- 
gers care little to deal i . aither vegetables or 
fish, “when the fruit’s in,” huf they usually 
'carry a certain 8Uppl)»of vegetablts all the year 
rouirt, for those customers ^who require them.] 
In September apples ai*e vended, and about 
2.V. (id. a day made. • 

" ] u October ” the weather gets cold,” I was 
told, “ ut\d the apples gets feVrer, and the day’s 
woi k’s over at four ; we then deals most in fish, 
ru’fiYi as soles ; there’s 9 good hit done in oysters, 
ami we may make Is. or Is. 6d, a day, but it’s 
mictrta«i.*' 

In November fish and vege^bles are the chief 
commodities, ^ul then fromw. to Is. 6d. a day 
is made ; but,in the latter part of the month an 
extra Od. or Is. a day may he cleared, as sprats 
come in and sell well when neyly intmduced. 

•"In December the trade is still principally in 
ll.sh, and 12ri. or 18rf, a*dayis th^^ostennonger’s 
earnings. Towards the close of the month he 
makes rather more, as he dfeals in new oranges 
and lemons, holly, ivy, and in Christmas 
week he makes Jls. or 4s. a day. 

These calculations give an average of about 
14,v. 6d, a week, when a man pursu^ his trade 
regularly. One man calculated it for me at 15s. 
average the year through — that is supposing, 
of course, that the larger earnings of the sum- 
mer are carefully put by to eke out tlie winter’s 
, income.* Tins, I need hardly say, is never done. 
Prudence is a virtue, which is comparatively 
unknown to the London costennongers. They 
have no knowledge of savings’ -banks ; and to 
expect*that they themselves should#keep their 
money by them untouched for months (even if 
they had the means of so doing) is simply to 
expect impossibilities— to look for th^ continued 
withstanding of temptation among a class who 
are unused to the least moral or prudential 
restraint. 

Some costers, I am told, make upwards of 30^. 
a vveek all the year round ; but allowing for ces- 
sations in the street-trade, through bad weather, 
neglect, ill-health, or casualty of any kind, and 
taking the more prosperous costers with the less 
successful — the English with the Irish — the 
men with the women — perliaps IOj. a week may 
be a fair average of the earnings of the entire 
body the year through. 

These earnings, I am assured, were five jrears 
ago at least 25 per cent higher ; some said they 
made half as much again: “I can’t make it 
out how it is,” said one man, “ but I remember 
that I. Qpuld go out and sell twelve bushel of 


fruit in a day. when sugar was dear, and now, 
when sugar 's^heip, I can’t #ell tlfl-ee bushel on 
the same round. Perhaps we want thinning.” 

Such is the «tate «f the working- classes ; say 
all the costers, they have little or no money to 

K “Why, I can assure you,” declared one of 
rties ironwwhom I obtained much import- 
ant^Jtformation, “there’s my missis — she sits at 
the corner %f the stre^^th fruit Eight years 
ag» she would have f^en 8jr. out of that str^t 
oma Saturday, an^^ast Saturday*week «he had 
€>ne bushel of apples, which cost U. Gd. She 
was out from ten in the ijiorning^till ten at night, 
and all she took that day was U. 7id. Go to 
whoever you will, you will near much upon the 
same thing.” Another told me, “ The costers 
are eften obliged to sell the things for what they 
gave fo^hem. The people haven’t got money 
to lay out with them — they tell us so ; and if 
they are podr we must be poor too. If we can’t 
get a profit upi|;a what goods we buy wSh our 
stock-money, let it be our own or anybody’s 
else, we are compelled to live upon it, and whei* 
th^’s broken into, wc must either go to the 
workhouse or starve. If we go to the vmrkhouse, 
they’ll giv^ us a piece of dr^ brcid, and abuse us 
worse than dogs.” Indeed, the whole course of 
my narratives shows how the costers generally — 
though far from universally — complain of the 
depressed state of their trade. The following 
statement was given to me by a man who, for 
twelve years, had been a stall- keeper in a street- 
market It shows to wbdt causes he (and I 
found otlflrs express similar opinions) attnbutes 
the depression ; — 

“ I never knew things so bad as at present — 
never ! I had six prime cod-fish, vv%ighing 151bs. 
to 201bs, each, yesterday and the day before, and 
had to take two home with me last night, and 
lost money on the others — besides all my time, 
and trouble, aifd exjiense. I had 100 herrings, 
too, that cost 3s. — prime quality, and I only sold 
ten out of them in a whole day. I had two pads 
of soles, sir, and lost 4s. — that is one pad— by 
them. I took only 4s. the first day I laid in this 
stock, and only 2s. 6d. the ntxt ; I then had to 
sell for anything 1 could get, and^ throw some 
away. Yet, people say mine’s a lazy, easy life. 
I think the fall off is owing to meat being so 
cheap, ’cause people buy •that rather than my 
gooAs, as they tliink there’s more stay in it 
I’m afeard things will get worse too.” (He then 
added by way of sequitur, though it is difiieult 
to follow the reasoning,^ If this here is free- 
trade, th«n to h — with it, I say I” H 

Of 'i;he Capital and Income op tue 
COSTERMONOEUS. * ^ 

I shall now pass, from the consideration of tbe 
individual eaniings, to the income and capital 
of the entire body. *Great pains have been 
taken to ensure exactitude on these points, and 
the following calculations are certainly belovr 
the mark. In order to be within due bounds, 
I will take the costennongers, exclusive of 
their wives and families, at 10, 000,- whereas it 
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would a|>peax, that their nuipbe^t are upwards 
of 11,000. 


1.000 carts, at 3/. 3s, eachf . « . . £3,150 

[Donkeys, and occasionally ponies, are * 

hamessod to barrovrs.] , 

5.000 barrows, at 21. each . . . 10^000 

1.500 donkeys, at 1/. 5s. bach- V . . ^1#J875 

[One intelllflfent man thought there were 

2,000 donkeys, bat B^count thdU^in 
exces8f3 ^ 

200 ponies, at 61. each . Jt * , , , . I,r00 

[Soiifb of these ponies, among; tl]|jB very 
0rst-cUS8 men, are wortn lOi. ; one 
was sold byth coster ^or ao^.] 

1,700 sets of harness, at 5s. each . . 425 

[All calculated as w^rn and second-hand.] ^ 

4.000 baskets (or shallows), at Is. each 200 

3.500 stalls or standings, at 5s. eahh . c 875 

[The stall and barrow men have generally!^ 

baskets to be used when required.] 

10.000 weights, scales, and measures, •. 

a(.2j. 6d. each 1,250 

[It is difficult to estimate this item with 
exactitude. Many averaged the value 
, at 3s. id.] 

Stock- money for 10,000 costers, at 

10«.«sach . 5,t]i^0 


Total capital . . . £21,135 

Upwards of 24,000Z., then, at the most mo- 
derate computation, represents the value of the 
amnSals, venicles, and stock, belonging to the 
costermongers in the streets of London. 

The keep of the donkeys is not here mixed 
up with their value, and I haver else where 
spoken of it 

The whole course of my narrative shows that 
the hulk of fhe property in the street goods, 
and in the appliances for their sale, is in the 
hands of usurers as well as of the costers. Th** 
following account shows the sum paid yearly 
by the London costermongers fot the hire, rent, 
or interest (I have heard each word applied) of 
their barrows, weights, baskets, and stock : 

Hire of 3,000 barrows, at Is, 3d. a week £14,000 
Hire of 600 weights, scales, &c., at 
Is. 6d. a week'for 2, and 6d. a week 

for 10 months 1,020 

Hire of 100 baskets, &c., at 6d. a week 6,500 
Interest on 2,500^. ^ stock-money, at 

1261 per week 6,500 

[Caloulatii^ at Is. interest weekly for 20«.] 

Total paid for hke and interest £22,550 

« Concerning the income of the entird body of 
costermongers in the ^etropolss, I estimate the 
earqings of the 10,000 costermongers* taking 
tlie average of the year, at 10s. weekly. My 
own observation, the result of my inquiries, con- 
firmed by the opinion of some of the most 
intelligent of the costerhiongers, induce me to 
adopt this amount It, must be remembered, 
that if some costermongers do make 00s. a week 
throi^h the year, others will not earn a fourth 
of it, and hence many of the complaints and 
nifiTerings of the class. Then there is the draw- 


back in the sum paid for “ hire,^* intiyest,” 
Sec., by numbers of these people; so that it 
appears to ]£e, that if we assume the income of 
the entire body— including Irish and English — 
to be 15s. a week per head in the summer, and 
6s. a week each in the winter, as the two ex- 
tremes, or a mean of 10s. a week aU the year 
through, we shall not be far out either way. 
The aggregate earnings of the London coster- 
mongers, at this rate, are 5,000/. per week, or 
260,00^/. yearly. Reckoning that 30,000 indi- 
viHuals have to be supported out of this sum, it 
gives an average of 3i. 4d. a week per head. 

But it is important to ascertain not only the. 
earnings or aggregate ambunt of profit made by 
the London costennongers in the course of the 
year, but likewise their receipts, or aggregate 
aifiount of “ takings," and thus to arrive at thq 
gross sum of money annually laid out by the 
poorer classes of’ the metropolis in the matter 
of fish, fruit, and veget^les alone. Assuqjing 
that the average profits of the costermongers 
are at the rate of 25 per cent, (and this, I am 
satisfied, is a high estimate — for w5 should 
remember, that Sd)ough cent per cent, may be 
frequently obtain^, still their “ goods," being of 
a “ perishable " nature, are as frequently lost or 
sold off at a tremendous sacrifice ") ; assuming 
then, I say, thatJthe average profits of the ent^e 

10,000 in^vic^ls are 2^ per cent on the cost- 
price of their stock, and that the aggregate 
amount of their promts or earnings is upwards 
of 260,000/., it follows that the gross sum of 
money laid out ^ith the London costers in 
the course of the twelvemonth between 
1,250,000/. and 1,500,000/. sterling — a sum so 
enormous ^as almost to make us believe that 
the tales of individual want are matters of pure 
fiction. Large, however, as the amount ap- 
pears in the mass, still, if distributed among the 
lamilies of the working men and the poorer class 
of Londoners, it will be found that it allows but 
the merest pittance per head per week for the 
consumption of those articles, which may be 
fairly said to constitute the staple commodities 
of the dinnirrs and “ desserts ! " of the poflr. 

Of the Providence and Improvidence 
^ OF Costermongers. 

The costermongers, like all wandering tribes, 
have generally no foresight ; only an exceptional 
few are provident — and these are mostly the 
more intelligent of the class — tliough some of 
the very ignorant do occasionally save. The 
providence of the more intelligent costermonger 
enables him in some few cases to become a 
settled man," as I have before pointed out He 
perhaps gets to be the proprietor of a coal-shed, 
with a greengrocery and potato business attached 
to it ; and with the usual trade in oysters and 
gingpr-beer. He may too, sometimes, have a sum 
of money in the savings’ -bank, or he may invest 
it in the purchase of a lease of the premises be 
occupies, or expend it in furnishing tne rooms of 
his house to let them out to single-men lodgers i 
or he may become an usurer, and lend ^ut hu 
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money to lus less provident brethren «t 10402L 
per cent, per annum ; or he may pni^hase largely 
at the markets, and engage youths to sell his 
su^lus stock at half profits. 

The provident costermonger, who has thns 
“ got on in the world,” is rarely speculative. He 
can hardly bo induced to become a member of a 
” building” or ” freehold land” society, ^dr in- 
stance. He has been accusy}med to 4i 'almost 
immediate return for his ouUays, and distrusts 
any remote or contingent profit. A regi|l^ar eps- 
termonger— or any one wW. has been a regular 
costermonger, in wliatever trade he may be after- 
wards engaged — genejally dies intestate, let his 
property be what it may ; but there is seldom, 
any dispute as to the disposition of his effects : 
the widow takes possession of them, as a matter 
jOf course. If there be grown-up children, tRey 
may be estranged from home, and not trouble 
their lieads about the matter ; or, if not es- 
tranged, an amicable^ arrangement is usually 
T?5me to. The costermongers* dread of all courts 
of law,^r of anything connected with the law, 
is only second to their hatred of the police. 

The more i^orant costermjfmger, on the other 
hand, if he hi? of a saving turn, and have no 
great passion*for strong drink or gaming, is often 
afraid to resort to the simple inodes of invest- 
ment wliich I have mentionedf He will rather 
keep money in his pocket; for^ though it does 
not fructify there, at least it is safe. But this 
is only when provided with a donkey or pony 
” what suits when not so provided, he will 
“ suit hiidself” forthwith, if, however, he have 
saved a little money, and Have a craving after 
gambling or amusements, he is sure at last to 
squander it that way. Such a man, without any 
craving for drink or gaming, will often continue 
to pay usuriously for the hire of his barrow, not 
suspecting that he is purchasing it over and 
over and over again, in his weekly payments. 
To suggest to him that he might place his 
money in a bank, is to satisfy him that he would 
be *‘had” in some way or other, as he believes 
all banks and public institutions to he connected 
with government, and the taxes, an^f the police. 
Were any one to advise a man of tliis class — and 
it must be remembered that I am speaking of 
the ignwant costers — to inveit a spare 601. 
(supposing he possessed it) in the ” three per 
cents.,” it would but provoke a snappish remark 
that he knew nothing about them, and would 
have nothing to do with them; for he would 
he satisfied that there was “ some cheatery at 
til© bottom.’*^ If he could be made to under- 
stand what is meant by 81. per centum per 
annum, he would be sure to be indignant at the 
robbery of giving only 7|rf. for the use of H. 
for a whole year 1 

I may state, in conclusion, that a costermonger 
‘of the class I have been describing, mostly objects 
to give change for a five-pound note ; he will 
sooner give credit — ^when he knows “the party” 
— ^than change, even if he have it If, however, 
he feels ctHBfipeBed, ratlier than oftend a regular 
customer, to take the note, he will not itfst 


until he hasfohtaiued sovereigu| for it at a , 
neighbouring innkeeper’s, of from* some trades- 
man to whoi^ he is known. ” Sovereigns,” 
said one man, and •not a very ignorant man, 
tp jne, “is something to lay hold on; a note 

-fl^reover, shRuld Aie of the more ignorant, 
having tasjes for the bpr-shop, &c,, meet with 
“a great haul,” or s^j^ 61 by continuous 
industry (wliich ha^ill most likely set down as 
“luck”), he will «pend it idly or recklessly in 
•dissipation and ^usement, regardless of the 
coming winter, whatever he may have sud^d 
during the past Nor, though they know, from 
^he bitterest experience, that their ^omiDgs in 
the i|^ter are n(ft half those of the rest of the 
year, a«d that they are incapaciitated from 
pursuing their trade in had weather, do they 
endeavour to maK’e the extra gains of their best 
time mitigate ♦•he want of the worst ^ 

• 

Of the Costermongers in Bad Weather 

AND DURINQ THE ChoLBRA. • 

“'Three wet days,” I was told hy^ clei^- 
man, who is now engaged in selling stenograjH^ 
cards in the streets, “ will bring the greater part 
of 80,000 street-peQf>le to the brink of starva- 
tion.” This statement, terrible as it is, is not 
exaggerated. The average number of wet days 
every year in London is, according to the records 
of the Iloyal Society, Ifil — that is to say, rain 
falls in the metropolis mo|;e than three nays in 
each weqjc, and very nearly every other day 
tliroughout the year. How precarious a means 
of living then must street-selling be 1 

When a costermonger cannot nursue his out- 
door labour, he leaves it to tlm women and 
children to “work the public -houses,” while 
he spends his time in the beer- shop. Here he 
gambles awayjiis stock-money oft enough, “if 
tlie cards or the luck runs again him ur 
else he lias to dip into his stock-money to 
support himself and his family. He must 
then borrow fresh capital at any rate of interest 
to begin again, and he begins on a small scale. 
If it be in the cheap and bifky seasons, he may 
buy a pad of soles for 2s. 6d., and clear 6s. on 
them, and that “ sets him a-o^ing again, and 
then he gets his silk handkerchief out of pawn, 
and goes as usual to market.” 

The sufferings of the costermongers durmg 
die prevalence of the cholera in 1849, were in- 
tense. Xheir customers generally relinquished 
the consumptiw of pmat^s, greens, fruit, and 
fish ; indeed, of almost e^ry article on tlie con; 
sumption of which the^ostermongMd depend 
for hiif daily bread. Many nevtD drii^i to 
apply to the parish; “many had rhef and 
many hadn’t,” I was told. Two yoimg mCn, 
witbm the knowledge ^of one of my infonenants, 
became professional * thieves^. af& enduring 
much destitution. It does not appear that the 
eostermm^efrs manifested any personal dread of 
the visitatipn of the cholera, or thought that 
their lives were imperilled: “Y^e weren’t a bh 
dfraid,” said one of them, “ and, perhaps, that 
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WM the te^ costers ^eid|pf the cholera. 

X knew i£ Lambeth^ I think, md' X 

knew ‘mAj one die of it, and he drank hard. 
Poor .Waxy ! he was a good fell^ etiougli, and 
was well known in the Cut But it was a ter- 
nble time for us, sir. It seems to me now |^ke 
a shookkig dream. Fisl:^'! oohld’nt sell a«kbit 
of j the people had a wrfect dread of it i— all 
hnt the poor Imh, and^ere was nl) making a 
orust out or them. Tficy l^%d no dread of fiyi, 
however ; indeed, they reckoiait a religious sort 
of li^dug, living on fish, — buV ?bey mil have’ 
^''^dhrt 20 ^. We werf in terrible distress all 
thattime.^* , « 

Of TfiE CosTERHOMOEni’ Baffles. 

In their relief of the sick, if relief it ^ fo be 
called, the costermoi^ers resort to an exciting 
means ; something is rafiled, and the proceed^ 
given the sufierer. This mode is common to 
other, working-classes; it partaken of the excite- 
ment of gambling, and is encouraged by the 
' landlords of the houses to which the people 
resort IJie landlord displays the terms of Ihe 
raffle in ms bar a few days before the occur- 
rence, which is always in the evening. The 
raffle is not confined to the aick, but when any 
one of the class is in distress— that is to say, 
without stock-money, and unable to borrow it, 
o-a mffle for some article of liis is called at 
a public-house in the neighbourhood. Cards 
are printed, and distributed among his matea 
The article, let it he whatever it may— perhaps 
a handkerchief— is put up at 6d. a member, and 
from twenty to forty members are got, according 
as the man is liked by his “mates,” or as he has 
assisted others similarly situated. The paper 
of every raffle is kept by the party calling it, and 
before he puts his name down to a raffle for an- 
other party, he refers to the list, of subscribers 
to raffle, in order to see if the person ever 
asristed him. Raffles are very “ critical things, 
the pint pots fly about wonderful sometimes” — 
to use the words of one of my informants. The 
party calling the raffle is expected to take 
the chair, if he caif'.vrite down the subscribers* 
names. Onsawho had been chairman at one of 
these meetings assured me that on a particular 
ocesmtm, having called a “general dealer’* to 
ordor, the party very nearly split his head open 
with a qnaxt ^measure. If the hucksters know 
that the person calling the raffle is “ down,** 
and that It is necessity tliat has madq him c^l 
H, they wiU not allow me prope|^ put up to be 
U^txom for, If you , was to go to the raffle 
to^afight, sir/* said oiR of thcati to me, many 
mimics ago,ibefore I became known to th^ class, 

“ they’d say to one another directly you come 
in, who’s this here swell ? What’s he want ? * 
4>^d they’d think you were a ‘cad,* or else 
aapy^'CCtoe fifom the police. But they’d treat 
ynn ciVilly, ’i’in sure. Some very likely would 
foncy you was a fast kind of a l^entleman, 
'C^Bie^here for a lark. But you need have no 
foar, > ^i|^gh thq pint pots fly about some- 

I 


Or THfc hCABKETS AND TrADE RiOIITS OP 

VHt "CoSfTERONOERS, AND OF TlIE LAWS 

AFyECTJNQ THEM. * 

The ncRt ^nt of consideration is what are the 
legal regulations under which the several de- 
scriptions of hawkers and pedlars are allowed to 
pursuq their occupations. 

The*3|iw8 concerning hawkers and pedlars, 
(50 Geo. III., c. ^1, and 6 Geo. IV., c. 80,) 
treat of them as identical callings. The 
“hawker,” however, « is, strictly speaking, one 
who sells warq^ by efffing them in the streets 
of towns, while the pedlar travels throjigh 

tlie. country With his wafes, not publicly pro- 
claiming them, but visiting the* houses oil his 
way to solicit private custom. Until tlie com- 
mehcement of the present century — belbre the 
increased facilities for conveyance — the pedlars 
were a numerous body in the country. The 
majority of them were Scotchmen and some 
amassed considerable wealth. Railways, ho»vw< 
ever, have now reduced the numbers to insig- 
nificance. ^ * 

Hawkers and j^lars are required to pay '4/, 
yearly for a licensfe, and an additional 4/, for 
every liorse or ass employed in th» conveyance 
of wares. The hawking or exposing for sale of 
fish, fruit, or vicUwls, does not require a license ; 
and further, it^s lawful for any one “being thtj 
maker of any home manufacture,” to expose 
it for sale in any ^ur or market, without » 
warrant Neither does an 3 rthing in either of 
the two acts in qugstion proliibit “ ajiy tinker, 
cooper, glazier, plumber, harness-mender, or 
other person, from going aboyt and canying tlie - 
materials pj^oper to their business.” 

The right of the costermongers, then, to 
“hawk” their wares through the streets is 
plainly inferred by the above acts; that is to 
say, nothing in them extends to prohibit persons 
“going about,” unlicensed, and at their own 
discretion, and selling fish, vegetables, fruit, or 
provisions generally. 

The law acknowledges none of the street 
‘markets.”*' These congregatings are 5 indeed, 
in antagonism to the municipal laws of London, 
which provide that no market, or public place 
where prov&ibi^ are sold, shall be held within 
seven miles of the city. The law, though it 
permits butchers and other provisionmongers to 
hire stalls and standings in the flesh and other 
markets, recognised by custom or usage, gives 
no such permission as to street-trading. 

The right to sell provisions from stands in the 
streets of the metropolis, it appears, is merely 
permissive. The regulation ohserv^ is thie,; 
where the costermongers or other 8treet^deajq» 
have been in the habit of standing to sell tlurir 
goods, they are not to he disturbed by the police 
unlesjB on complaint of an adjacent shoph^^ 
or otner inhabitant If such aperson fdiows thdt 
the costermonger, whose stand is near his pre- 
mises, is by his improper conduct a nnaeais^ 
or that, by his clamour or any peculiariW 
mode of businees, he causes a crowd to getb^ 
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and obstruct the thoroughfare, the polioeman’s 
duty is to remove him. Xf the coftplamt &om 
the inhabitants against the street-sellers be at 
all general the policemen of the beat rewrt it 
to the authorities, taking no steps imtil 
receive instructions. 

It is somewhat anomalous, however, that the 
law now recognises — infereiuially it m * 11016 — 
the right of costermongers w carry al'out their 
goods for sale. Formerly the stands weaf some- 
times tolerated, but nOt th^ itinerancy. * 

The enactments of the Oofnmqp-council from 
the time of Elizabeth are stringent against 
itinerant traders of all*description^ but stringent 
to no purpose of preventio*i. n In 1G07, a Com- 
mon-council enactment se^s forth, that “many 
^People of badd and lewde Condicon daylie 
*resorte from the most Parte of this Realme to the 
said Cyttie, Suburbes, and Places adjoininge, pro- 
curinge themselves si^ll Habytacons, namely, 
one'Ohamber-Roome for a poore Forreynor and 
his Familye, in a small Cottage with some other 
as poor? as himself in the Cyttie, Suburbes, or 
Places adjacente, to the grSb,t Increase and 
Pestringe of Ihis Cyttie with poore People; 
many of thetn proovinge Shifters, lyvinge by 
Cozeninge, Stealinge, and Imheazellinge of 
Mens Gooddes as Opportunity^o^may serve them, 
rdmoovinge from Place to Place^accordinglye ; 
many Tymes runninge away, forsakinge their 
Wiyes and Children, Icayinge them to the 
Charge of the said Cyttie, and the Ilospitalles 
of the same.” , 

It was towards this class of men who, by 
their resort to the capital, recruited the numbers 
of the street-sellers and public pprters and 
others' that the jealousy of the Corporation 
was directed. The city shop-keepers, three cen- 
turies ago, complained vehemently and continu- 
ously of the injuries inflicted on tlieir trade by 
f itinerant dealers, complaints which led to boot- 
less enactments. In Elizabeth’s reign the Court 
of Common Council declared that the streets of 
the city should he used, as in ancient times, for 
the common highway, and not for tAe traffic of 
hucksters, pedlars, and hagglers. But this 
traffic increased, and in 1632 anothejj enactment 
tras accounted necessary. Oyster-wives, herb- 
wives, tiipo- wives, ^d all such “ unruly peo- 
ple,” were threatened with thri full pains and 
penidties of the outraged law if they persevered 
in the prosecution of tlieir callings, which are 
stigmatised as “ a way whereby to live a more 
easie life than by labour.” In 1694 the street- 
sellers were menaced witli the punishments then 
deemed suitable for arrant rogues and sturdy 
beggars— whipping ; and that remedy to he ap- 
^ied alike to males and females ! ♦ 

The tenor of these Vagrant Laws not being 
genfewdly known, I here transcribe them, as 
another proof of the “wisdom’* and mercy of 
ottr “ ancestors” in “ the good old times ! ” 

Ipn' die year 1630 the English Parliament 
enaetadi diat, while the impotent poor should ^ 
yineive Hcenses fmm the justices (rf tlie peace j 
to beg within certain limits, all men and wameuy | 


“being whole anl miglity in hodj-, and able to 
labour,” if found vagrant and unable to give an 
account as to**bownhey obtained their living, 
sh^ld be apprehended by the constables, tied 
to tail fif a cart naked, and beaten with whips 
through the nearest tmarket- town, or hamlet, 

“ tuf their bodies ^^e bloody by reason of such 
whipping ! Five yej^ afterwards it was added, 
thjt, if the indiviJlii^ had been oUce already 
.wnipped, he or sh^ should not only be whipped 
‘%gain, bit “ alsc# shall have the upper part of 
the gristle of liis ear cl^n cut^sfl^ so as it may 
appear for a perpetual tok§n hereafter that he 
4hath been a contemner of the good order of the 
commonwealth*” And finally, in lS62, it was 
dire(ned|| that any beggar convicted of being a j 
vagabond should, after being grievously whipped, 
he burnt throu^ the gristle of the right car 
“with a hot iron of the compass of |n inch 
about,” unles# some person should agree to 
take him as a servant — of course without wages 
— for a year ; ttieii, that if he twice ran awajf 
fretn such master, he should be affiudged a 
felon ; and tliat if he ran away a third time, he 
should suffer pains of dfath and loss of land 
and goods as a felop, without benefit of clergy 
or sanctuary.” 

The only acts now in force which regulate 
the government of the streets, so to spe4c, are 
those best known as Michael Angelo Taylor’s 
Act, and the 2 & 3 Vic., best Imown as the 
Police A^t. 

Of the Removals op Costermongers 
PROM THE Streets. 

Such are the laws concerning dlreet trading : 
let us now see the effect o.f-thein. 

Within thefee three months, or little more, there 
have been magy removals of the costermongers 
from their customary standings in the streets. 
This, as I have stated, is never clone, unless the 
shopklepers represent to the police that the cos- 
termongers are an injury and a nuisance to them 
in the prosecution of their respective trades. 
The costermongers, for th# mosf part, know 
notliing of the representation Of thoKhopkeepers, 
so that perhaps the first intimation that they 
must “quit” comes from the policemen, who 
thus incur the full odium of the measure, the 
majority of the street people esteeming it a mere 
arbitrary act on the part of the members 0 / 
the force. ^ 

The first removal, recently, took place in 
Leather-lane, Holbom, between three and fotq^ 
months back, ft was efiected in e^e<|uenee 
of representations from the shopkedpt^to V.the 
neighbourhood. But the removal was of a brief 
continuance. “Leather-lane,” I waa told, ‘^looked 
l&e a desert dompared to what it was* People 
that had lived there* for ycure hardly knew 
their own street ; and those that had com- 
plained, aftght twiddle their thumbs in their 
shops for want of something better to do.”* 

The reason, or one < reaeon, , why tlie shop* 
keepers’ trade is co-existent ^th that of the 
street -sellers was explained to me in this way 
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ly a j^iiftctly fait^ar the mb- 

jpoorer women, thewiyel of mc^a- 
WidirW tmalf tradesmen, nfho K&re to prepare 
^ t^ir husbands, like, as they call it, 
^tOUMke one errand do.' If the wifit buysl^l* 

. ^ Vegetables in the streelT, as* is'^generall^ d^e, 

' sIm wiH, at the same time, buy her piebe of 
or cheese the ch^femonger'fii, her small 
otumdty bf^ tea and sugar the grocer's, ^r 
nre>wo«d at the oilman's, or he^ poimd of beef, 
or liver at ,the butcher's. • lit all^ thd street-*^ 
markets ^le. are plepty of such' tradesmen, 
supplying necessariei^ not vended in the streets, 
a^ so one errand is sufficient to provide for tlioi 
wdnts of the family. Such custoipers — that is, 
(^cb as have been used to buy in the ^trehts — 

" noi he driven to buy at the shops. They 
can't he persuaded that, they ban buy as chea^i 
at the phops ; and besides they are apt to think 
Wpl^p^s are rich’ and streat-sellers poor, 
and that they may as well encourage the poor. 
£o if one street-market is abolished, they'll go 
to anodia^ orhuy of the itinerant costermongsrs, 
and ^y^ get their hits of groceries and the 
like at the . shops in^the neighbourhood of the 
other street-market, evemlfd^hey have a walk for 
itj and thrw everybody's injured by removing 
markets, except a few, and they are those at 
the ngarest markets that's not disturbed." 

In Xieather-lane . the shopkeepers speedily 
nStrieved what many soon came' to consider the 
false step (as regards 'their interests) which they 
lu^ taken, and in a fortnight or so, ‘they ma- 
n^4f hy further representations to the police 
attthoritiesi and by agreement with the street- 
sellers^ that fne street -market people should 
return. In little more than a fortnight from 
that time, Leather-lane, Holbom, resumed its 
wonted busy aspect. ,, 

In Lanibeth the case at present is different 
The men, women, and children, between two and 
three months hack, were all driven by the^olice 
from their standings These removals were made, 
gin assured, in consequence of representations 
tnibe poHee from the parishioners, not of Lam- 
beth, .but of tile adjoining parish of Christchurch, 
Blaicdtfrhu»*>rc^ who Ascribed the market as 
an injury and a hindrance to their business. The 
eo^emoi^pets, etc., were consequently driven 
from the 

A highly respectable tradesman in “ the Cut" 
told me, tha^ hi and all his brother shopkeepers 
had found tkmr receik'^ diminished a quar- 
ter, or an eighth at least, by the Removal; 

. and as in all p(q>uloiis neighbourhoods profits 
were^imiaU,i, tlm falling off was a very serious 
matter to them. 

In the Cut" and its immediate neighhonr- 
^ tradesmen who supply* street-dealers 
file ^cles they trade in, — such asri^ap 
.^ jiMonory, laces, ehOdren’s shoes, braces, and 
!£!hey,ofcoaxse, have been serioSKlyafhcted 
the ; but the pinch has fallen sorest 

thailtmet-seUeta themselvea These people 
&md a goqd deal one upon another, as they 
> ) mjjjifca. anttupl purchases ; now, as they have nei- 


ther stalls nor means, such a source of profit U 
abolished, <. 

“ Xt is ha^ on such as me," said a fruit-seller 
to me, " to be driven away, for nothing that I've 
done wrong as I knows of, and not let me make 
a living, as I've been brought up to. I can't 
get nq work at any 6f the markets. I've tried 
Billingsgate and the Borough hard, but toere is 
so many poor men Irving for a crust, they’re fit to 
knock ^new-comer’s head ofi; tliough if they did, 
it ^^oumn’t be much matter. I had 9s. fid. stock- 
money, and I ^old the apples and a few pears I 
had for 3s. 9d., and that 18^. 3d. I’ve been «npin- 
niug out sinesfi I lost my‘jpitch. But it's done 
now, and I haveqjt died two meals a day Vor a 
week and paore — and them not to call meals — 
only bread and coflee, or bread and a drink of 
beer. I tried to get a round of customers, bu. 
all the rounds was full, and I’m a very bad 
walker, and a weak man too. My wife’s gone to 
try the country — I don’t Wow where she is now. 
I suppose I shall lose my lodging this week, 
and then I must see what ‘ the great hotise' will 
say to me. Perhaps they’ll give me nothing, 
but take me in, and that’s haufl on a man as 
don’t want to be a pauper.” • 

Anotlier man told me that he now paid 3a. 
? week far privilege to stand with two stalls on 
a space opposite the entrance into the National 
Baths, New Cut ; and that he and his wife, who 
had stood for eleven years in the neighhouTh«)d, 
without a complaint against them, could hamly 
get a crust ^ 

One mall, with a fruit-stall, assured me that 
nine months ago he would not have taken 20/. for 
his pitch, qnd now he was a " regular bankrupt" 
1 asked a girl, who stood beside the kerb with 
her load in front strapped round her loins, whe- 
ther her tray was heavy to carry. After eight 
hours at it," she answered, it swaggers roe, like 
drink." The person whom I was with brought 
to me two girls, who, he informed me, had been 
forced to go upon the streets to gain a living. 
Their stall on the Saturday night used to have 
4/. worth of stock ; hut trade had grown so had 
since the New Police order, that after living on 
their wares^ they had taken to prostitution for a 
living, rather than go to the “house." The 
ground in front of the shops has been bought up 
by the costermongers at ally price. Many now- 
give the tradesmen six shillings a week for a 
stanA «nd one man pays as much as eight ffir 
the right of pitching in front 

The applications for parochial relief, in con- 
sequence of these removals, have been fewer 
than was anticipated In Lambeth parish, how- 
ever, about thirty families have be^ relieved) at 
a cost of 50i. Strange to say, a quarter, or raUier 
more, of the very applicants for rdief had been 
fiinil^d by the parish with moni^ to elait the 
trade, their expulsion from iririch had driven 
them to pauperism. 

It consequently becomes a qnosrion forleritmt, 
consideration, whether any pariicular hodjr of 
householders shoulA for their own intbrest^ oon- 
venience, or pleasure, have it !n their power to 
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deprive 90 many poor people of ^eir only means 
of lirelihood, and so either force thp rate>payers 
to keep them as paupers, ^ else drive the women, 
who .ol^ct to the imprisonment of the Union, to 
prostitution, and tlie men to theft — especially 
when the ve^ occupation which they are not 
allowed to jAirsue, not only does no injury to 
• the neighbourhood, hnt is, on the oontr^y, the 
means of attracting considemble cusiom to the 
shops in rite locality, and has, moreover, been 
provided for diem by the^ parish authetities- as 
a means of enabling th:m^to get a living for 
themselvea • 

Of the Tricks *op Costermongers. 

1 shall now treat of the tricks of trade practised 
by the London costermongera Of these ^he 
costers speak with as little reserve and as little 
shame as a hne gentleman of his peccadilloes. 
*‘I’ve boiled lots of oranges,” chuckled one 
man, ^'and sold them ^ l^sh hawkers, as wasn’t 
wide awake, for stunning big uns. The boiling 
swells ^he oranges and so makes ’em look dner 
ones, it spoils them, fo;^ it takes out the 
juice. Peopl^can’t find that out though until 
it’s too late, J[ boUed the oranges only a few 
minutes, and three or four dozen at a time.” 
Oranges thus prepared will not keep, and%ny 
unfortunate Irishwoman, tricked as were my 
informant’s customers, is astoni^ed to find her 
stock of oranges turn dark-coloured and worth- 
less in forty- eight hours. Tlie fruit is “ cooked” 
in this way for Saturday night and Sunday sale 
— times at which the dcmlnd is the briskest 
Some prick the oranges and express the juice, 
which they sell to the British wine-makers. 

Apples cannot be dealt with like Oranges, hut 
they arc mixed. A cheap red- skinned fruit, 
known to costers as gawfs,’^ is rubbed hard, to 
look bright and feci soft, and is mixed with 
apples of a superior description. ** Gawfs are 
sweet and sour at once,” I was told, and fit for 
notliiiig hut mixing.” Some foreign apples, from 
Holland and Belgium, were bought very cheap 
last March, at no more than 16//. % bushel, and 
oil a fine morning as many as fifty boys might 
be seen rubbing these apples, in Hooper- street, 
I^amheth. “ I’ve made a crown oilt of a bushel 
of ’em on a fine day,” said one sharp youth. 

larger apples are rubbed sometimes with a 
piece of woollen cloth, or on the coat skirt, if 
;that append^e form part of the dress of the 
perton applying the fidetion, but most frequently 


they are roUld in the palms of the hand. The 
smaller apples are tliroWn lo and fro in a sack, 
a lad holdmj^ach^end. “ I wish I knew hqw 
ihe shopkeepers manages fheir fruiV’ said one 
jonth to me ; ** I sHoiBd like to be up to some 
of%heir moves ^ thejL do manage their things so 
plfmmiy.” 

Cherries are capit^'^for mixing, I was assured 
hy practical men. jthey purcbase«three sieves 
of indifiTerent Uiicfn, and one sieve of good 
L English cherries,* spread the English f^uit over 
' the inferior quality, imd sell them as the best. 

Strawberry pottles are i^ften half , cabbage leaves, 
La few tempting strawberrifs being displayed on 
" the top of the pottle. ** Topping aip,” said a 
fruif dealer to me, ** is the principal thin& and 
we ar# perfectly justified in it. You ask anys 
coster that knows the world, and he’ll tell you 
^hat all the salesmen in the markets tops up. 
It’s only making the best of it” Filbtrts they 
bake to make them look hrovm and ripe. 
Prunes they boil to give them a plumper aij^ 
fiper appearance. The latter trick, however/ is 
not unusual in the shops. * 

The more honest cos^rmongers will throw 
away fish when it is' unfit for consumption, 
less scrupulous dSalers, hoyever, only throw, 
away what is utterly unsaleable ; hut none of 
them fling away the dead eels, though their 
prejudice against such dead fish prevents their 
indulging in eel-pies. The dead eels are mixed 
with the living, often in the proportion of 20 lb. 
dead to^ lb. alive, equal quantities of each being 
accounted very fair dealing, “ And after all,” 
said a street fish dealer to me, “ I don’t know 
why dead eels sliould be objected to ; the aristo- 
crats don’t object to them. Nearly all fish is 
dead before it's cooked, and why not eels ? Why 
not eat them when they’re'^weet, if they’re ever 
so dead, jusf as you eat fresh herrings? I be- 
lieve it’s only among the poor and among our 
chaps, that tliere’s Ibis prejudice. Eels die 
quickly if they’re exposed to the sun.” 

Herrings are made to look fresh and bright 
by candle-light, by the lights being so disposed 
” as to give them,” I '(Mastoid, “a good reflec- 
tion. Why I can make them Ibok splendid ; 
quite a pictur. I can do the same with macke- 
rel, hut not so prime as herrings.’* 

^There are many other tri^s of a simile 
kind detailed in the course of my harX|ttive. 
We should remember, however, that ihop^ejpeti 
are not immaculate imthis respect 


OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF FISH. 


> Ov THE Kind and Quantities of Fish 

SOtD BY THE LONDON CoSTERMONOEkS. 

Havino now given the reader a general view of 
riiB.nnm1)ers, cWacters, habits, tastes, amtise- 
inentSA language, opinions, earnings, and vicissi- 
tudes of the London costermongers,— having de« 


Bcr^d their usual qtyle of dross, diet,, homes, 
conveyances, and street-markets,— ex- 
plained where their donk^i ore Jtousrht,' or 
the term! on which thejr borrow them, thrir 
barrows, their stock-mon^f, and occaHonally 
riirir stock itself^— having sbibwn their ordinaiy 
mode of dealing, either in pOBadn or bjr touty. 
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either at hayj^Koli^ or by rfiteaA of boys,— 
where tJioy |b and how they manage on their 
Tovip4p ^ town and in the 4 «)uiiliy,— what are 
t^ ia'irt a&cting them, as as the operation 

of those laws upon the rest of the community^ 
having done all this by way of ,giving the reauCT 
a general knowledge of the street-sellers of dfii, 
firmt, and vegetables,-*-! ^ow proceed to treat 
more partia’ilarly of caft^ of these classes 
aeriatim, Beginnmg with theTkreet-fishmongeiS, I 
I shall describe, in due oj^deTjVi* season vmen, ^ 
the market 'vfhere. and the classes of people by 
whom, the wet-fish, the*dry-fish, and the shell- 
fish are severally sdid and purchased in the 
London streets, together with all other con- 
comitant circumstances. *■ i 

^ Ihe facilities of railway conveyance, hy 
means of which fish can be senjj from the coast 
to the capital with much greater rapidity, an^ 
thereforl? be received much £res)lier than was 
formerly the case, have brought large supplies 
London from places that before contributed 
no quantity to the market, and so induced, as^ 
heard in afi quarters at Billingsgate, an extra- 
ordinary lowness of price in this Species of diet 
This cheap food, through the agency of the 
costermongers, is qpnveyed tb every poor man^s 
door, both in tlie thickly-crowded streets where 
the poor reside — a family at least in a room 
—in tffe vicinity of Drury-lane and of Wliite- 
clmpel, in Westminster, Bethnal-green, and St 
Giles's, and through* the long miles of the 
suburbs. For all low-priced fish the pool’ are the 
costermongers* best customers, and a fish diet 
seems becoming almost as common among the 
ill-paid classe6«:of London, as is a potato diet 
among the peasants of Ireland. Indeed, now, 
the fish season of the poor never, or rarqjy, knows 
an interruption. If Iresh lierrings are not in the 
market, there are sprats ; and if not sprats, there 
are soles, or whitings, or mackarel, or plaice. 

The rooms of the very neediest of our needy 
metropolitan population, always smell of fish j 
*moit frequently of herrings. So much so, 
indeed, that to tho^ like myself, have 
been in the habit of visiting their dwellings, the 
smop of herrings, - even in comfortable homes, 
savours ftom association, so strongly of squalor 
and wretchedness, as to be often most oppres- 
sive. Tjhe volatile oil of the fish seems Co 
hang ubout the walls and beams of the rooms 
for ever. Those who have experienced the smell 
of fish only in a well-ordired IBtchen, can form 
no adequate notion of this stench, in periiaps a 
diiapidated and ill-drained hoqse, and in a 
rarely-^Jeaned room ; and I have many a? time 
heard iToth hflsband wd wife — one couple espe- 
cially, who were ** sweating " for a gorgeous 
clothes’ emporium— say that they had not time 
to be clean. . • 0 

.Xbe costermonger supplies the poor with 
evety kind of fish, for he deals, ufgially, in 
every jpnd whqn it ia cheap. Some confine 
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their dealings to such things as ^mps, or 
periwinkles, ^ut the adhering to one particular 
article is the exception and not the nue ; while 
shrimps, lobsters, Sec., are rarely bought by the 
very poor. Of the entire quantity of fish sent 
to Billingsgate-market, the costermongers, sta- 
tionary and itinerant, may be sju^ to sell one-J* 
third, isl^g one kind with another. 

The fii^* sent to London is known to BUlingSr 
gate salesmen as “red** and “ white” firii. The 
red fiskvis, as regards the metropolitan mart, 
confined to the saimen. The other descrip- 
tions are known as “white.” The coster- 
mongers classify the fish •they vend as “wet** 
and “dry.** All fresh fish is “wet;’*® all 
cured or salted fish, “ dry.*’ The fish which 
is sold “ pickled,** is known hy that appellation, 
but its street sale is insignificant The principal 
^h- staple, so to speak of the street-fishmonger, 
is soles, which are in supply all, or nearly all, 
the year. The nexb are herrings, mackaitl, 
whitings, Dutch eels, and plaice. The trade in 
plaiqo and sprats is almost entirely »in the 
hands of the owstermongers ; their sale ot 
shrimps is nearer a half than % third of the 
entire quantity sent to Billingsgate; but their 
purchase of cod, or of the best lobsters, or crabs, 
is f# below a thi^d* The costermonger rarely 
buys turbot, or brill, or even salmon, unless^ 
he can retail !t at fii. the pound. When it 
is at that price, a street salmon-seller told me 
that the eagerness to buy it was extreme. He 
had known persons, who appeared to him to 
be very poor, buy a*pound of salmon, “just for 
a treat once in a v^y.** His best, or rather 
readiest customers — for at Qd, a pound all 
classes of the community may be saia to be his 
purchasers — were the shopkeepers of the busier 
parts, and the occupants of the smaller private 
houses of tlie suburbs. During the past year 
salmon was scarce and dear, and the coster- 
mongers bought, comparatively, none of it. In 
a tolerably cheap season they do not sell more 
than from a fifteenth to a twentieth of the quan- 
tity receivedfat Billingsgate. 

In order to be able to arrive at the quantity 
or weight of the several kinds of fish sold by 
the costermcftigers in the streets of London, it is 
necessary that we should know the entire 
amount sent to Billingsgate-market, for it is 
only by estimating the proportion wUch the 
street-sale bears to the whole, that we can 
attain even an approximation to the trutiu 
The following Table gives the results of certain 
information collected by myself for the first 
time, I believe, in this country. Tile facts, 
as well as the estimated proportkms of each 
land of fish sold hy the costermongers, have 
been fiimished me by the most eminent of the 
Billingsgate salesmen— gentlemen to whom 1 
am midcr many obligations for their kindness, 
consideration, and assistance, at all times 
scasona 
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TABI^E, SHOWING THE QUANTITY, WEIGHT, OR MEASURE OF THE FOt- 
, . LOWING EINPS OF FISH SOLD IN BILLINGSGATE MARKET IN^ THE 
OOURSE OF TEyp YEAR; ^ 


PeicripUon of Fish. 


Number 

of 

# Fi|h. 

1 — 


Weight or 
Measure of 


Wet Fiyi. » • 

SaUnon and Salmon Trout (29,000 bo\eR, 14 fish 

per box) . . » . * * *1 406,000 • 5,480,000 

Live Cod (averaging 10yijft>. e.ich) 400,000 4,000,000 

Soles (averaging j lb. eacli)^ . • 97,520,000 26,880,000 

Whiting (averaging 6 oz. each) 17,920,000 6,720,000 

Ilacldock (averaging 5 lbs. each) T * 2,470,000 , 5,040,000 

Plaice (averaging 1 lb. each) ^,600,000 33,600,000 

iMackarel (averaging 1 lb. each) ....... 23,dtt0,000 23,520,000 

Fresh Herriiigs (250,000 bars., 700 fish per^ar.) 175,000,000 42,000,000 

„ (in bulk) 1,050,000,000 *252,000,000 

Sprats . . ' 4,000,000 

Eels from Holland *% • • • *1 •Cci-, i tk n q to*? f 1,505,280 

• „ England auS Ireland I '’’’•> 9.797, /60 | •jjy gso 

Flounders (7,200 quarterns, 36 fi.sli per quartern) 259,200 48,200 

Dabs (1^,500 quarterns, 36 fis^ per quartern) . . * 270,000 48,750 

• Dry Fish. 

Barrelled Cdd (15,000 barrels, 50 fish per barrel) 750,000 4,200,000 

Dried Salt Cod (5 lbs. each) ^ . 1,600,000 8,0qp,000 

Smoked Haddock (65,000 bars., 300 fish per bar.) 19,500,000 10,920,000 

Bloaters (265,000 baskets, 150 fish pci basket) . 147,000,000 10,600,000 

Red Herrings (100,000 bars., 500 fish per bar.) . 50,000,000 14,000,000 

Dried Sprats (9,600 laig# bundles, 30 fish ^r • 

bundle) 285,000 96,000 

Shell F^h. 

Oysters (309,935 bars., 1,600 fish per bar.) , . 495,896,000 

Lobsters (averaging 1 lb. each fish) 4 .... 1,200,000 1,200,000 

Crabs (averaging 1 lb. each fish) 600,000 600,000 

Shrimps (324 to the pint) ? . . 498,428,648 192,295 gals. 

Whelks (224 to the | bus.) * . . . 4,943, 200i 124,300 | hu8.f 

Mussels (1000 to the | bus.) 50,400,000 50,400 „ 

Cockles (2,000 to the J bus.) 67,892,000 |82,400 „ 

Periwinkles (4,000 to the | bus.) 304,000,000 76,000 „ 


Propoiiion 
sold by 

Co*lennonger». 


One-twdhtieth, 
On«-fourth. 
^One-fifteonth. 
One-fourth. 
One^enth. 
Seven.-eighths. 
Two- thirds. 
One-half. 
Three-fourths. 
Tbree-fiiurths. 
One- fourth. 
One- fourth. 
AIL ‘ 

AU. • 


One-eighth. 
One-tenth. 
One- eighth. 
One-fourth. 
One-half. 

None. 


Qne-fourth. 
One -twentieth. 
One- twelfth. 
One-half. 

AIL 

Two-thirds. 
Three-fourths. 
Three- fburthau 


* CoRtermongers dry their ov«i sprats. • 

t The half-bushel measure at Billingsgate is double quantity— or, more correctly, a bushel. 


Of the Costermongers’ Fish Season. 

The season for the street-fishmongers begins 
about October and ends in May. 

In October, or a month or two earlier, may-be, 
they generally deal in fresh herrings, the supply 
of which lasts up to about the middle or end of 
November. This is about the best season. 9he 
herringt are sold to the poor, upon an average, 
at twelve a ^oat, or from 8«. to 4s. the hundred 
After or during November, the sprat and plmce 
season begins. The regular street-fishi^onger, 
however, seldom deals in sprats. ^He “ works” 
these only when there is no othbr fish to he got. 
He ffonerally considers this trade beneath him, 
and more At for women than men. ''Those costers 
who do sell them dispose of them now by weight 
at the rate of Id. to 2d. the pound — a bushel ave- 
from 40 to 50 pounds. The plaice season 


continues to the first or second week in May. Dur- 
ing May the casualty season is on, and there is 
little fish certain from tliat time till salmon 
coilles in, and this is about the end of the montj^. 
The salmon season lasts till about the middle of 
July. The selling of salmon is a bad trade in 
the poor districts, but V very good one ^the 
better sflreets or the suburbs. At this woi^firthe 
street-fishmonger wilt sometimes earn on a fine 
day from 5s. to 12s. The losses, ^owen%, are 
ve^ great in this article if the weather prove 
bad. If kept at all “ ever^’ it loses its colour, 
and turns to a pale re^ which is SeSn immedi- 
ately^e knife goes iiffco the flA. While I was 
obtaining this information smne months back, a 
man went past the window of the house in which 
I was seated, with a barrow drawn by a daiikey. 
He was crying, " Fresh cod, oh ! pound, 

cod alive, oh I’* My informant called me to the 
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window, sayu^, Now, here, is c^hat we eall 
rough cod,** ^ He tci^ me it was three days old» 
He thought it was eatable then,J^e said. The 
eyes were dull and heavy ahd sunken, and the 
> Hm^taih of the fish dangled over the ends of the 
harrowl He said k was a hanging market that 
day — ^that is to say, things hea been dlear^^ and 
the costers couldn’t pay the price for ^hem. He 
shohld &ncy, he told me, ^ man had paid for 
the fish from 9d. to Is. h&c^i which was at tj^e 
rate of ^d. per pound. He was palling them at , 
1 ^d. He would not take less thSn this until he^ 
had “got his own money in;” and then, proba- 
bly, if he had one or two of the fish left, he would 
put up witl^ Id. per pound. The weight he was'* 
” worWng” was 12 02. to the pounds My infprm- 
V. ant assured me he knew this, because < he had 
borrowed /as 12 oz. pound weight that morning. 
TIus, with the draught of 2 oz.^n the weighings 
macliinc;^ and the ounce gained by placing the 
fisli at the end of the pan, would hHng the actual 
weight given to 9 oz. per pound, and probably, 
he said Uie man had even a lighter pound weight 
in his barrow ready for a “ scaly” customer. 

After me street- fishmonger has done his 
morning’s work, he sometimes goes out with 
his tub of pickled salmon tn a harrow or stall, 
and sells it in saucers at Id. each, or by the 
piecA This he calls as “ fine Newcastle salmon.” 
Therw is generally a great sale for this at the 
races ; and if coxmtry-people begin with a pemiy- 
worth they end with 9 shUlingsworth — a penny- 
worth, the costers say, makes a fool of t^e mouth. 
If they have any on hand, and a little stale, at 
tlie end of the week, they sell it at the public- 
houses to the ” Lushingtons,” and*to them, with 
plenty of vinegair, it goes down sweet It is gene- 
rally bought for 7s. a jpt, a little bit “pricked 
buj^ if good, the price is from 12s. to 18 j. “We’re 
in no ways particular to that,” aiiid one candid 
coster to me. “ We don’t have the eating on it 
ourselves, and people a’ n’t always got their taste, 
especially when they have been drinking, and we 
sell a great deal to parties in that way. We 
think it no sin to cheat ’em of Id. while the pub- 
licans takes Is.” 

Towards tfte middle of June the street-fish- 
monger looks for mackerel, and he is gene- 
rally employed in selling this fish up to the* 
end of July, After July the Billingsgate se^on 
is* said to be finished. From this time to the 
middle of October, when the herrings return, 

' he is mostly engaged ^l^ng dried haddocks and 
red^^errings, and other “cas’alty fish ^at may 
«0me across him.” Many of the street-fish- 
mongjirs object to deal in peri^kles, or stewed 
or tdiled whelks, because, being accus- 
tomed to take their money in sixpences at a time, 
,, they do not like, they say, to traffic in halfpenny- 
'^^-^rths. The dealers in^ese articles are gene- 
looked upon as an inferior class. 

'Tnere are, during the day, two periods for the 
Otreet-fish— ‘the one (the mo]^^g trade) 
about ten, and lasting till one in the 
day^aavthe other (the night trade) lasting from 
six in Ate evfening up to ten at mght, What fish 


is left in the forenoon is genendUK dU^ed of 
cheap at night That sold at the latter time is 
generally us^ by the (working- class ftar su|mer^ 
or kept by them with a little salt in a cool place ^ 
for the next day’s dinner, if it will last as long. 
Several articles are sold by the street-fishmonger ♦ 
cliiefly by night These are oysters, lobsters, 
pickled salmon, stewed mussels, and the like. 
The why tjie latter artides sell better 

by night is, my' informant say:, “Because 
people rre lofty-minded, and don’t like to be 
seen eafmg on ’em in the street in the day-time.” 
Shrimps and winkld^ aPe the staple commodities 
of the afternoon trade, which kists from three to 
half-past five fh the evenidg. These articles are 
generally bought by the working-classes for their 

Billingsgate. * ' 

To see this market in its busiest ebstermonger 
lime, the visitor should, be there about seven 
o’clock on a Fri lay morning. The marke opens 
at four, but for the first two or three hours, 
it is attended solely by the regular fishmongers 
and “ bummaree^*” who have ^he pick of the 
best there. As soon as these ‘are gone, the 
costers’ sale begins. ® 

Many of th# |:osters tliat usually deal in 
vegetables, buy aP little fish on the Friday. It 
is the fast dayoof the Irish, and the mechanics’ 
wives run short of money at the end of the 
week, and so make up their dinners with fish ; 
for this reason the attendance of ftosters’ har- 
rows at Billingsgate on a Friday morning is 
always very great. As soon as you reach the 
Monument you see a line of them, witli one or 
two tall fishmonger’s carts breaking the uni- 
formity, and the din of the cries and commotion 
of till distant market, begins to break on the eai 
like the buzzing of a hornet’s nest. The whole 
neighbourhood is covered with the hand-barrows, 
some laden with baskets, offiers with sacks. Yet 
as you walk along, a fresh line of costers’ barrows 
are creeping in or being hacked into almost im- 

§ ossible openings ; until at ev*Ty turning nothing 
ut donkeys and rails arc to be seen. The morn- 
ing air is filled Vrith a kind of seaweedy odour, 
reminding <rne of the sea- shore ; and on entering 
the market, the smell of fish, of whelks, red 
herrings, sprats, and a hundred others, is almost 
overpowering. : 

The wooden ham-looking square where the 
fish is sold, is soon after six o’clock crowded with 
shiny cord jackets and greasy caps. Every- 
comes to Billingsgate in his worst clothes, 
and no one knows the length of Bine a coat can 
be worn until they have been to a fish sale. 
Through the bright opening at the end are 
seen Ae tangled rigging of the oyster-boats 
and the red woisted caps of the sailors. Over 
the hum of voices is heard the shouts of thq 
salesmen, who, with their white aprons, pqpring 
above the heads of the mob, stand on their 
tables, roaring out their prices. 

All are bawHng tog^her^iudtesmonand huek- 
sters of provisions, capes, hardware, and newspa- 
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p| 5 rs — till the place is a perfect Babel of com- 
petition. “ Ha-a-ansome cod ! best in the 
market! All alive! alive !^live O!’* “Yo-o-o 
Ye-o-o! here’s your fine Yannouth bloaters 
^ Who’s the. buyer ? ” “ Here you are, governor, 

splendid whiting ! some of the right sort ! 

Turbot ! turbot I airalive ! turbot ! ” “ Glass ot 
nice peppermint ! this cold morning a ha’penny 
a glass ! ” ** Here you are at your ow® price 1 

Fine soles, O ! ” “ Oy ! oyT oy ! !Nov ’s your 

time! fine grizzling sprats! all large ^nd no 
small!” “Hullo! hullo here! beautifh! lob- 
sters ! good and cheap ! fine rtick grabs all alive 
OI” “Five brill and one turbot — have that 
lot fijr a pound! Coitie and look* at ’em, go- 
vernor; you wont see a better sample in the 
market.” “ Here, this way ! this way for splen- 
*did skate I skate O ! skate O ! ” “ Had — had 

— had — had — haddick! all fresh and good!” 
“ Currant and meat puddings ! a ha’penny 
each!” “Now, you mussel -buyers, come 
along! come along! c^me along! now’s your 
time for fine fat mussels !” “ Here’s food for 

I he belly, and clothes foi* the back, but I sell 
food for the mind” (shouts #ie newsvender). 
“ Here’s smelt id ! ” “ Here ye are, fine Finney 
haddick ! ” ^Hot soup ! nice peas-soup ! a-all 
hot! hot!” “Ahoy! ahoy here.! live plaice! 
all alive O ! ” “Now or never ’* whelk ! whelk ! 
whelk!” “Who’ll buy brill q! brill O!” 
“Capes! water-proof capes! sure to keep the 
wet out ! a shilling a piece ! ’’ “ Eels O ! eels O! 
Alive ! alive O ! ” “ Fine flounders, a shillu g 

a lot! Who’ll have this p|j^me lot of floun- 
ders ? ” “ Shrimps ! shrimps ! fine shrimps ! ” 

“ Wink ! wink ! wink ! ” “ Hi ! hi-i ! here you 
are, just eight eels left, only eight !”^ “O hoi 
*0 ho! tliis way — this way — this way! Fish 
alive! alive! alive O!” 

In the darkness of the shed, the white bellies 
of the turbots, strung up bow-fashion, shine like 
* mother-of-pearl, while, the lobsters, lying upon 
them, look intensely scarlet, from the contrast. 
Brown baskets piled up on one another, and 
with the herring- scales glittering like spangles 
all over them, block up the narifcw paths. 
Men in coarse canvas jackets, and bending mider 
huge hampers, push past, shouting “ Move on ! 
move on, there 1 ” and women, with tlie long limp 
tails of cod-fish dangling from their aprons, elbow 
their way tlirough the crowd. Hound the auc- 
tion-tables stand groups of men turning over 
the piles of soles, and throwing them down till 
they slide about in their slime ; some are smell- 
ing them, while others are counting the lots. 

“ There, that lot of soles are worth your money,” 
cries the salesman to one of the crowd as he 
moves ou leisurely ; “ none better in tlie market 
You shall have 'em for a pound and half-a- 
crown.” “Oh !” shouts another salesman, “ it’s 
no use to bother him — he’s no go.” Presently 
a tall porter, with a black oyster-bag, staggers 
past, trembling under the weight of his load, 
his back and shoulders wet witii the drippings 
from the sack. “ Shove on one side I ” he mut- 
ters from between his clenched teeth, as be forces 


bis way through the mob. Here is a tray of 
reddish-brown shrimps piled^up high, and the 
owner busy sifting his little fish into another 
stand, while a dlfUhtfiii customer stands in front, 
tasting the flavour of the stock and consult- 
mg ]|ith his companion in speculation. Little 
irlj^ carrying rftatting-bags, that they have 
rougfit from Spitalfields, come up, and ask you 
in a beggini; voice to buy their baskets; and 
women with bundles twigs for stringing her- 
rings, c^out, “ Hsji-penny a bunch ! ” frSm all 
sides. Then ther® are^ blue-black jpiles of small 
live lobsters, moving about tj^eir * bound-up 
claws and long “feelers,” pne of them occa- 
sionally being taken up by a looker-on, and 
dashed down s^ain, like a stone.* EV’erywhere 
every *ojm is asiung, “ What’s the price, 
master? ’’ while shouts of laughter from romid 
thg stalls of the sa^smen, bantering each other, 
burst out, occasionally, over the murn^iring 
noise of the crfwd. The transparent smelts 
on tlie marble-slabs, and the bright herrings, 
wi^i the lump of transparent ice magnifying • 
thei« eyes like a lens, are seldom looked at 
until tlic market is over, though the fiampers 
and piles of huge maids, (flopping slime from 
the counter, are eagerly examined and bartered 
for. 

One side of the market is set apart for 
whelks. There they stand in sackfulls, ^ith 
the yellow shells piled up at the mouth, and 
one or two of the fish, curling out like cork- 
screws, placed as a sampM. The coster slips 
one of thefe from its shell, examines it, pushes 
it back again, and then passes away, to look 
well round the market. In one part the stones 
are covered with herring-barrels, pStked closely 
with dried fish, and yellow heaps of stiff had- 
dock rise up on all sides. Here a man walks 
up with his kn^t on his #houlder, waiting for a 
job to carry fish to the trucks. Boys in ragged 
clothes, who have slept during the night under 
a railway-afch, clamour for employment ; while 
the heads of those returning from the oyster- 
boats, rise slowly up the ' stone sides of the 
wharf . • 

The costermongers have nicknanyd the long 
row of oyster boats moored close alongside the 
wharf “ Oyster- street.” On looking down the 
line of tangled ropes and masts, it seems as 
though the little boats would sink with the crowds 
of men and women thronged together on their 
decks. It is as busy a scene as one can well 
behold. Each boat has^fts black sign-board, 
and salesman m his white apron walking Up 
and down “his ahop,” and on each deck is a * 
bright pewter pot and tin- covered nlate?|,the 
remains of the sdesman’s breakfast ^Who’s for 
Baker’s?” “Who’s for Archer’s?” “Who’ll have 
Alston’s?” shout the oyster-merdiants, and the 
red cap of the man iir the hold bobs up and 
lown as he rattles the. shells about with his 
ipade. Those holds are filled with oysters — a 
fray mass of sand and shell — on which is a bushel 
measure well piled up in the centre, while some 
of them have a blue muddy heap of mussels 
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divided off from the “ native^’* |iThe sailors in 
their striped* gueijiiiseys sit on tne boat sides 
smoking their morning's pipe, allowing them- 
selves to he tempted by thec'Jew*hoyB with cloth 
caps^ old shoes, and silk handkerchiefs. Lads 
with bundles of whips skip from one boa(^ to 
another, and, seedy-looklng toechanics, ^ith 
handfrils of tin fancy goo^, hover aboiiv the 
salesmen, who are the principal sifpportcrs of 
this trade.* The place \^ha8 somewhat the 
appeamnce of a little Holyv^-street ; for the 
old clothes’ trade is entirely c in tlie hands of 
the Jew boys, coats, caps, hats, umbrellas, 
and old shoes, are |houted out in a rich nasal 
twang on all sides. c 

Passing^ by a man and his wife who were 
breakfasting on the stone coping,'! wej|t <o the 
shore where the watermen ply forj^passengers to 
the eel boats. Here I found a crowd of punt^, 
half :yied with flounders, and small closely- 
packea baskets of them ranged tdong the seats. 
The lads, who act as jacks- in- the- water, were 
6usy feeling in the mud for the flsh that 
fallen over board, little caring for the water tjiat 
dashed ofer their red swollen feet. Presently a 
boat, piled up with b&skets, shot in, g^razing the 
bottom, and men and womep, blue with the jcold 
morning air, stepped out. 

The Butch built eel-boats, with their bulging 
polis^^ed oak sides, were half-hidden in the river 
mist They were surrounded by skiiis, that ply 
from the Surrey and Middlesex shores, and 
wait whilst the fares buy tlieir fish. The holds 
of these eel-boats are fitted up with long" tanks of 
muddy water, and the heads of tlte eels are seen 
breathing on the surface— a thick brown bubble 
rising slowly, ^ind fioatmg to the sides. Wooden 
sabots and large porcelain pipes are ranged 
round the ledges, and men in tall fur caps with 
high check bones, and 9 ngs in their ears, walk 
the decks. At the stem of one bo*at was moored 
a cofiln-shaped ba.'ge pierced with holes, and 
hanging in the water were baskets, shaped like 
olive ja^s — ^both to keep the stock of fish alive 
and fresh. In the centre of the boat sto3d Uie 
scales,— a tall heavi,' apparatus, one side fitted up 
with the coital net-bag to hold the eels, and 
the other with the weights, and pieces of stone 
to make up for the extra draught of the water 
hanging about the fish. When a skiff load of 
purchasers arrives, the master Dutchman takes 
Ills hands from his pockets, lays down his pipe, 
and seizing a sort of long-handled landing-net 
scoops from the tank ‘iiMot of eels. The pur- 
chasers examine them, and try to beat down tlie 
Jirice. ** You calls them eels do you ’ said a man 
with Jfia bag ready opened. “ Yeas,” answered 
the Dutchimm without any show of indignation. 

** Certainly^ there is a few among them,” conti- J 
nued the customer ; and after a little more of this 
kind of chafihring the bargain is struck. 

The visitors to the . cel -boats were of all 
grades,* one was a neatly- dressed giri to whom 
tl»e <^teTS showed the utmost gallantry, calling 
lier “my dear,” and helping her up the shining 
sides 4>f the boat ; and many of the men had on 


their blue serge apron, but these were only 
where the prices were high. The greatest crowd 
of customeitt is in the heavy barge alongside 
of the Dutch craft. Here a stout sailor in his 
red woollen , shirt, and canvass petticoavis sur- 
rounded by the most miserable ajid poorest ot 
fish purchasers — the men" with their crushed 
hats, tattered coats, and uu&liom chins, and the 
women Jfith their pads on their bonnets, and 
brown ragged gowfis blowing in the breeze. One, 
in an pld table-cover shawl, was beating her 
palms 4Q>gether before the unmoved Dutchinan, 
fighting for an abatement, and showing her 
stock of halfpence. Others were seated round 
the barge, sorting their dots in their shallows, 
and sanding the fish Jill tlicy were quite yeVlow. 
Others, again, were crowding round tlie scales 
narrowly watching tlie balance, and then beg- 
ging for a few dead eels to make up any doubt- 
ful weight 

As you walk back from the shore to the 
market, you see small groups of men and 
women dividing the lot of fish they have bought 
together. At one basket, a coster, as yau pass, 
calls to you, andi.says, “ Here, maste»> just put 
these three halfpence on these ^liree cod, and 
obleege a party.” The coins are placed, and 
each one takes the fish his coin is on ; and so 
there is no disj^te. 

At length nearly all the busy marketing has 
finished, and the costers hurry to breakfast. At 
one house, known as “ Rodway’s Cofiee-house,” 
a man can have a n^eal for Id. — a mug of hot 
cofl^e and two slices of bread and butter, while for 
two-ponce what is Elegantly termed “a tight- 
ner,” that is fo say, a most plentiful repast, may 
be obtained. Hero was a large room, witli tables 
all round, and so extremely silent, that the smack- 
ing of lips and sipping of coffee were alone heard. 
Upwards of 1,500 men breakfast here in the 
course of the morning, many of them taking as 
many as lliree such meals. On the counter was 
a pile of white mugs, and the bright tin cans 
stood beside the blazing fire, whilst Rodway 
himself sat at a kind of dresser, cutting up anU 
buttering tk'C bread, with marvellous rapidity. 
It was a clean, orderly, and excellent establish- 
ment, kept by a man, I was told, who had risen 
from a salof^p stall. 

Opposite to the Coal Exchange were ranged 
the stalls and barrows with the street eatables, 
and the crowds round each showed the efibcU of 
the sharp morning air. One — a Jew’ s — had hot- 
pies with lids that rose as the gravy was poured 
in from an oil can ; another carried a stone jar of 
peppermint- water, at \d. a glass ; and the pea- 
soup stand was hemmed in by boys and men 
blowing the steam from their cups. Beside 
these wore Jews with cloth caps and knives, and 
square yellow cakes ; one old man, in a cor- 
ner, stood examining a thread-bare scarf that 
a cravatless coster had handed to him. Coffee- 
stalls w*ere in great plenty ; and men left their 
barrows to run up and have ” an oyster,” or 
“an ’ot heel.” One man here makes his living 
by selling sheets of old newspapers, at \d. each 
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for the costers to dress their trays with. Though 
beemingly rather out of place, there was a Mosaic 
jewellery stand ; old unibreUas, too, wire far from 
scarce ; and one had brought a horse-hair stool 
for sale. 

Everybody was soon busy laying out their 
stock. The wrinkled dull-eyed cod was freshened 
up, the red- headed gurnet placed in row|, the 
eels prevented from writhing over tlie# l^sket 
sides by cabbage-leaves, and tne soles paired off 
like gloves. Then the little trucks hcecui to 
leave, crawling, as it were, between thelegl^bf tlie 
horses iji the va^s crowding Ihanips-street, and 
plunging in between huge waggons, but still ap- 
pear!^ safely on the other aide ; rihd the 4,000 
costers who visit Billingsgate on tlie Friday 
morning were shortly scattered tliroughout the 
•metropolis. • 

Of TffE Forestalling of Markets and 
THE Billingsgate Bummarees. 

** Forestalling,” writes Adam Smith, “is the 
buymg or contracting for any cattle, provisions, 
or niercllandize, on its way to the market (or at 
market), or dissuading persons ftom buying their 
goods there, of* persuading them to raise the 
price, or spreaRling any false rumour with intent 
to enhance the value of any article. In the 
remoter periods of our history* several statutes 
were passed, prohibiting forestalling under severe 
penalties; hut as more enlarged views upon 
such subjects began to prevail, their impolicy 
became obvious, and they were consequently 
repealed, in 1772. But %-estalling is still 
punishable by line and imprisonment; though 
it be doubtful whether jury would now 
convict an individual aclused of s»icli prac- 
tices.” 

In Billingsgate tlie “ forestallers ” or mid- 
dlemen are known as “ bummarees,” who, as 
regards means, are a far superior class to the 
“hagglers” (the forestallers of the “green,” 
markets). The burnmaree is the jobber or specu- 
lator on the lish-exchange. Perhaps on every 
busy morning 100 men buy a quantity of fish, 
which they account likely to he reibunerative, 
and retail it, or dispose of it in lots to the fish- 
mongers or costermongers. Few if ^y of these 
dealers, liow^ever, are merely bummarees. A 
salesman, if he have disposed of the fish consigned 
to himself, will turn burnmaree if any bargain 
tempt him. Or a fislunonger may purchase 
twice the quantity he requires for liis own 
trade, in order to procure a cheaper stock, and 
“ burnmaree ” what he does not require. These 
speculations in .fish are far more hazardous than 
those in fruit or vegetables, for later in the day 
a large consignment by railway may reach Bil- 
-ingsgate, and, being tluown upon the market, 
may reduce the price one half. In the vegetable 
and fruit markets tliere is but one arrival. 
The costermongers are among Uie best cus- 
tomers of the bummarees. 

1 asked several partiec as to the origin of 
the* word “ bun>’njifee,” and how long it had 
* lieen in ^se ‘ Why, bless your soul, sir,” | 


said one Billii^sgate labourer, “there always 
was bummarees, an5 there al^iays will he ; just 
as Jack there is a‘Tdugb,’ and Pmabiessed 
‘bobber.’ ” On^ teanttssured me it was a French 
name; another that it was Dutch. A fish- 
nion jer, to whom I was indebted for informa- 
tion^ (old me he* thought that the burnmaree 
was ofiginally a bum-boat man, who purchased 
of the wind-DOund smacks at Gravesend or the 
No|p, and sent the up rapidly to^tlie mar- 
ket ny land- * • 

• 1 may add, as son instance of the probable 
gains of the forestallers, m the qjden time, that 
a tradesman whose family l^d been long con- 
meted with Billingsgate, showed me by his pre- 
decessors’ boo^s and memoranda, that in the 
depth ^f ^inter, when the Thames was perhaps 
choked with ice^ and no supply of fish “ got up” 
to, London, any, |hat might, by management, 
reach Billingsgate tlsed to command exo^itant 
prices. To speak only of the present century: 
March 11th, 1802, a c^ fish (8 lbs.) was bou^t 
by Messrs. Phillips and Robertson, fishmongers, • 
Bond-street, for 11. Si. February, 1 809, a salmon 
(19 lbs.) was bought by Mr. Phillips at I, guinea 
a pound, 19/. 19s.* for the*Iish! March 24th, 
1824, three lobsters v(^re sold for a guinea each. 

The “haggler,” I may liere observe, is the 
burnmaree orforestallerormiddleman of the green 
markets ; as far ai the costermonger’sitra^^e is 
concerned, he deals in fruit and vegetables. Of 
these trafticers tliere are fully 200 in Covent- 
garden -market ; from 00 70 in Farringdon; 

from 40 50 in the Borough ; from 50 to 60 

in Spitalfields ; and none in Portman-market ; 
such being tlis only wholesale green-markets 
for the purposes of the costermdhgers. The 
haggler is a middleman who makes his pur- 
chases of the growers when the day is some- 
what advance^i and the whole produce con- 
veyed to the market has not been disposed of. 
The grower will then, rather than be detained 
in town, sell the whole lot remaining in his 
cart or wagon to a haggler, who re-sells it to 
the costers, or to any other customer, from a 
stand which he hires by tile day. Tlie cos- 
termongers who are the most provident, and 
either have means or club their resources for a 
large purchase, often buy early in the morning, 
and so have the advantage of anticipating their 
fcllflWs in the street-trade, with the day before 
them. Those who buy later are the customers 
of the hagglers, and ye street-sellers* whose 
means do not command a%i extensive purchase, 
or who do not care to yenture upon one unless^ 
it be very cheap, •These men speak very bitterly 
of the hagglers, calling them “ crackgd-up%iop- 
keepers” and “scurfs,” and declaring tJiat but 
for them the growers must remain, and sell off 
tlicir produce cheap to the costermongers. 

A species of forestalling is now not uncom- 
mon, and is on the increase among the coster- 
mongers themselves. Ihere are four men, 
hairing the command 'of fiioney, who attend 
the markets and buy either fish or vegetables 
largely. One man especially buys almost daily 
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at much fndt and vegetables tiS will supply 
• thirty street-dealers. He adds Zd, a bushel 
to & wholesale market price ^of apples; 6a. 
to that of pears; 9d, tar plums; and 15. to 
cherries. A purchaser can thus get a smaller 
quantity than he can always buy at market, 
and avails liimself of the ‘Opportunity. i. 

Moreover, a good many of the more intelligent 
street- dealers now club together — six of them, 
for instanefe — contributingY,^s. each, and a qij^n- 
tity of-fish is thus bought by ope of their body (a 
smaller contribution suffices tB buy vegetables).' 
Perhaps, on an- equal tpartition, each man thus 
gets for his 155. as much as might have cost him 
20s., had^he bought “ single-handed.” ThJi 
mode of purchase is also on tlie ii^rease. ^ 

Of “Wet” Fish-sellers in the Streets. 
Concerning the sale of “ wet ” or fresh fish/ 1 
had tte following account from a trustworthy 
man, of considerable experience and superior 
education ; 

“ I have sold * wet fish * in the streets for more 
than fourteen years,” he said; “before thtt I 
was a gentleman, and was brought up a gentle- 
man, if l*m a beggar'’now. I Bought fish largely 
in the north of England tfnee, and now I must 
sell it in the streets of London. Never mind 
talking about that, sir; there’s some things 
won’^ bAr talking about. There’s a wonderful 
difference in the streets since I knew them first; 
I could make a poupd then, where I can liardly 
make a crown now. People had moj^e money, 
and less meanness then. I consider that the rail- 
ways have injured me, and all wet fish -sellers, to 
a great extent Fish now, you see,* sir, comes in 
at all hours, to that nobody can calculate on the 
quantity that will be received — nobody. That’s 
the mischief of it ; we are afraid to buy, and miss 
many a chance of turning a penny. In my time, 
since railways were in, I’ve seen cod-fish sold at 
a guinea in the morning that were a shilling at 
noon; for either the wind and the tide had 
served, or else the railway fishing-places were 
more than commonly supplied, and there was a 
glut to London. ^ There’s no trade requires 
greater judgment than mine — none whatever. 
Before the railways — and I never could sec the 
good of them — the fish came in by the tide, and 
we knew how to buy, for there would be no more 
till next tide. Now, we don’t know. I g6 to 
Billingsgate to buy my fish, and am very well 

known to Mr. and Mr. (mentioning 

the names of some well-jbiown salesmen). The 
Jews are my ruin there* now. When ^ go to 

Billinersgate, Mr. will sfty, or rather, I 

will /fey to» him, ‘ How much for this* pad of 
soles ? * He will answer, ' Fourteen shillings,’ 
‘Fourteen sliillings!’ I say, ‘I’ll give you seven 
shillings, — that’s the proper amount then 
the Jew boys — none of ^hem twenty that are 
the:[^ — ranged about will begin ; and one says, 
when I bid 75., ‘J’ll give 85 ;’ ‘nine,’ says 
another, close on my left ; ‘ ten,’ shouts another, 
on my right, and so they gp offering on ; at last 
Mr. says to one of them, as grave as a 


judge, * Yours, sir, at 135,’ but it’s all gammon. 
The 135. buyer isn’t a buyer at all, and isn’t 
required to* pay a farthing, and never touches 
the goods. It’s all done to keep up the price to 
poor fishmen, and so to poor buyers that are 
our customers in the streets. Money makes 
money, and it don’t matter how. Those Jew 
boys-T-I dare say they’re tlie same sort as once 
sold {/ranges about the streets — are paid, I know 
I 5 . for spending three or four hours that way in 
the cold and wet. My trade has been injured, 
too, by* the great '^•increase of Irish coster, 
mongers ; for an 'IriShman will starve out an 
Englishman any day ; besides if a tailor can’t 
live by his 'drade, he’ir'take to fish, or ^ fruit 
and cabbages. The* month of May is a fine 
season for plaice, which is bought very largely 
by* my customers. Plaice are sold at Jd. and 
Id. a piece. It is a difficult fish to manage, and 
in poor neighbourhoods an important one to 
manage well. The old jiands make a profit out 
of it; new hands a loss. There’s not much 
cod or other wet fish sold to the poor, while plaice 
is in. “ My customers arc poor men’ii wives, 
—•mechanics, I f&ncy. They want fish at most 
unreasonable prices. If I could and pull them 
oft* a line flung off Waterloo-bridgc, and no other 
expense, I couldn’t supply them as cheap as they 
expect them. Y'iry cheap fish-sellers lose their 
customers, through the Billingsgate bummarees, 
for they have pipes, and blow up the cod-fish, 
most of all, and puff up their bellies till they 
are twice the size, but when it comes to table, 
there’s hardly to s[iy any fish at all. The Bil- 
lingsgate authorities would soon stop it, if they 
knew all 1 know. They won’t allow any roguery, 
or any tripk, if the only come to hear of it. 
These bummarees have caused many respectable 
people to avoid street- buying, and so fair traders 
like me are injured. I’ve nothing to complain of 
about the police. Oft enough, if I could be al- 
lowed ten minutes longer on a Saturday night, 
I could get through all my stock without loss. 
About a quarter to twelve I begin to halloo away 
as hard as I can,, and there’s plenty of customers 
that lay out never a farthing till that time, and 
then they can’t be served fhst enough, so they 
get their fisji cheaper than I do. If any halloos 
out that way sooner, we must all do the same. 
Anything rather than keep fish over a warm 
Sunday. I have kept mine in ice; I haven’t 
opportunity now, but it’ll keep in a cool place 
this time of year. I think there’s as many 
sellers as buyers in the streets, and there’s scores 
of them don’t give just weight or measure. I 
wish there was good moral rules in force, and 
everybody gave proper weight. I often talk to 
street-dealers about it, I’ve given them many a 
lecture; but they say they only do what plenty 
of shopkeepers do, and just get fined and go on 
again, without being a pin the worse thought of. 
They are abusive sometimes, too ; I mean the 
street- sellers are, because they are ignorant. I 
have no children, thank God, and my wife helps 
me in my business. Take the year through, I 
clear from IO 5 . to 125. every week. That’s no? 
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much to BuppoxJ two people. Some weeks I earn 
only 4 *., — such as in wet March weather. In 
others I earn I 85 . or liL if ovemher, •December, 
and January are good months for me. I wouldn’t 
mind if they lasted all the year round. I'm 
often very badly off indeed — ^very badly; and 
the misery of being hard up, sir, is not when 
you’re making a struggle to get out of*your 
trouble ; no, nor to raise a me^ off herriftg!^ that 
you've given away^mce, but wen your wife and 
you's sitting by a grate without a fire, arad put- 
ting the candle out to save ft, a planning Vow to 
raise money. * Can we borrdw tljere ? ’ * Can 

we manage to sell if we can borrow ? ' ‘ Shall 

we got from very bad ^o thi parifh ? ’ Then, 
perhaps, there’s a day lost, tfnd without a bite in 
our mouths trying to borrow. Let alone a little 
drop to give a body courage, which perhaps "is 
the only good use of spirit after all. That's the 
pinch, sir. When the rain you hear outside puts 
you# in mind of drowndjpg I ” 

Subjoined is the amount (in round numbers) 
of wet fish annually disposed of in the metro- 


polis by^he street-sellers : 

No. of Fisff 

Ihs. weight. 

Salmon . 

20,000 

175,000 

Live-cod . • . 

100,000 

1 , 000,000 

Soles . . * 

6,500,000 

1,650,000 

Whiting 

4,440,000 

1,680,000 

Haddock 

250,000 

, 500,000 

29,4d00,000 

Plaice . 

29,400,000 

Mackarel . 

16,700,000 

15,700,000 

Herrings 

875,000,000 

210 , 000,000 

Sprats 

>> a 

3,000,000 

Eels, from Holland 

400,000 

65,000 

Floimders . 

260,000 

43,000 

Dabs 

270,000 

• 48,000 

Total quantity ori 

wet fish sold in the 

932,340,000 

263,281,000 


streets of London . J 

From the above Table we perceive that the fish, 
of which the greatest quantity is eaten by the 
poor, is herrings ; of this, compared with plaice 
there is upwards of thirty times thqp^ number 
consumed. After plaice rank mackefel, and of 
these the consumption is about one-half less in 
number than plaice, while the numb^ of soles 
vended in tj^e streets, is again half of that of 
mackerel. Then come whiting, which are 
about two-thirds the number of the soles, while 
the consumption to the poor of haddock,* cod, 
eels, and salmon, is comparatively insignificant. 
Of sprats, which are estimated by weight, only 
one- fifth of the number of pounds are consumed 
compared with the weight of mackerel. The 
pounds’ weight of herrings sold in the streets, in 
the course of a year, is upwards of seven times 
that of plaice, and fourteen times that of 
mackerel. Altogether more than 260,000,000 
pounds, or 1 16,000 tons weight of wet fish are 
yearly purchased in the streets of London, for 
the consumption of the humbler classes. Of 
this aggregate amount, no less than five-sixths 
consists of hen'ings; wliich, indeed, constitute 
the great alop diet of the metropolis. 


THE LONDON MOOR, 

Of SPRAT-SEL^INa IN IHE STREETS. 
Sprats — one qf^the cheapest and most grateful 
luxuries of the poor-^arc generally introduced 
aboiy: the 9th of November. Indeed “ Lord 
Ma 3 »)r's day" is pometimes called “ sprat day.” 
The|f continue in aboftt ten weeks. They are 
sold at BiJliggsgate by the "toss,” or "chuck,” 
which is about half a bushel, and weighs from 
401§s. to SOlbs. Thpiprice varies froA Is, to 5^. 
^rats are, this season, pronounced remaAahly 
rfne. " Look at iffy lot sir," said a street- seller 
to me ; " they’re a 4eap of new silver," and the 
bright shiny appearance of *he glittering little 
fHh made the comparison not inappropriate. 
In v^y few,* if in any, instances does a 
costermonger confine himself to the sale of 
sprats, unless his means limit him to that one 
branch of the brftiness. A more prosperous 
street-fishmonger will sometimes detacls the 
sprats from bis dtall, and his wife, or one of his 
children will take charge of them. Only a few 
sprat- sellers are itinerant, the fish being usually • 
sold* by stationary street- sellers at " jjjtches." 
One who worked his sprats through the streets, 
or sold them from a stall as he thought best, 
gave me the following#account. He was dressed 
in a newish fustian-jacket, buttoned close up his 
chest, but showing a portion of a clean cotton 
shift at the neck, with a bright- coloured coarse 
handkerchief round it ; the rest of his dress was 
covered by a white aj)ron. Jlis hair, as far as I 
could see gt under his cloth cap, was carefully 
brushed, and (it appeared) as carefully oiled. 

At the first glance I set him down as having 
been a gentleman’s ^servant. He Jjad a some- 
what deferential, though far from cringing 
manner with him, and seemed to be about 
twenty-five or twenty-six — he thought he was 
older, he said, ^ut did not know his age ex- 
actly. 

" Ah 1 sir," he began, in a tone according with 
his look, “ sprats is a blessing to the poor. 
Fresh herrings is a blessing too, and sprats is 
-^oung herrings, and is a blessing in ’portion" 
for so he pronounced whal^seemed to be a 
favourite word with him "proportioi#”]. " It’s 
only four years — yes, four. I’m sure of that — 
since I walked the stj%et8 starving, in the depth 
of winter, and looked at the sprats, and said, I * 
wish It could fill my belly off you. Sir, I hope 
it was no great sin, but I could hardly keep my 
hands from stealing sonm |nd eating them raw. 

If they make me sick, thought I, tlie police ’ll 
take care* of me, and that ’ 11 be something. . 
While these thou^ts was a passing through my 
mind, I \net a man who was a gtntleimLn’s 
coachman ; I knew him a little formerly, and so 
I stopped hihi and told him who I was, and that 
I hadn’t had a meal for two days. ‘ WeU, by 
G — ,’ said the coachman, * you look like it, 
why I shouldn’t have known you. Here *s a i 
shilling.’ And then he went on a littl^way, and 
then stopped, and turned back and thrust 9\d, 
more into my hand, and bolted off I’ve never 
seen him since. But I ’m grateful to him in the 
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same *{M)rtion (proportion) as if ‘i iad. After I’d 
had a^^mi’orth*’of bread and a penn’orth of 
cheese, and half-a-pint df beer. J felt a new inan, 
and I went to the party Is I 'a longed to steal 
the sprats from, and told him what I'd th9ught 
of I can’t say what jnade„me tell him, but 
it turned out for good,^ I don’t knew much 
about relimon, though I can read, a little, but 
may be [5^*^ had somejliing to do with it” 
The rest of the man’s narrative was — briefly 
told — as follows. He, wab^tlie only child of 
a gentleman’s coachmalb Ills father had de- 
serted his mother andQhiin,^nd gone abroad, he 
believed, with some family. His mother, how- 
ever, to^ care of him until her death, which 
happened ** when he was a little tuTiiCd thirteen, 
he nad heard, but could not remember the 
year.’* After tliat he was “ a helper and a 
jobber in different stables,” and “ anybody’s 
boy, for a few years, until he got a footman’s, 
or rather footboy’s place, whicn he kept above 
a year. After that he was in service, in and out 
^ of different situations, until the time he speci- 
fied, when he had been out of place for nearly 
five weeks, and wa^ starving. His master had 
got in difficulties, and had gone abroad ; so he 
was left without a charadxcr. “ Well, sir,” he 
continued, “ the man as I wanted to steal the 
sprats from, says to me, says he, * Poor fellow ; 
I know what a hempty belly is mysclf—come 
and have a pint* And over that there pint, he 
told me, if I couli rise IO 5 . there might be a 
chance for me in the streets, and lie'^ show me 
how to do. He died not very long after thatt 
poor man. W’ell, after a little bit, I pianaged 
to borrow l(}s. of Mr. — ^ (I thought of him 
all of u sudden). He wa^ butler in a family 
that 1 had lived in, and had a charitable cha- 
racter, though he was reckoned very proud. 
But I plucked up a spirit, and told Um how 
I was off, and he said, ‘Well, I’ll try you,* 
and he lent me IO5., which I paid him back, 
little by little, in six or tight weeks ; and 
so I started in the costermonger line, witii the 
advice of my friejjd, and I’ve made from Ss. to 
lOs., sometimes more, a week, at it ever since. 
The police don’t trouble me much. They is civil 
to me in ’portion (proportion) as I am civil to 
them. I never mixed witlf the costers but when 
I’ve met them at market I stay at a lodging- 
house, but it’s very decent and clean, and I nave 
a bed to myself, at 1«. a week, for I’m a regular 
man. I’m on sprats g(tv, you see, sir, and you’d 
wonder, sometimes, to see how keen pegple looks 
to them when they’re new. They’re a blessing 
to tlr, poor, in ’portion (proportion) of course. 
Not twenty minutes before you spoke to me, 
there was two poor women came uj) — they was 
sickly-looking, but I don’t know what they was 
— perhaps sliirt-makers - and they says to me, 
says they, ‘ Show us wnat a penny plateful is.’ 
‘Sart’uly, ladies,* says I. Then the^ whispered 
together, itnd at last one says, says she, ‘ We’ll 
have two platefuls.’ I told ;|rou they was a 
blessing to the poor, sir— ’specially to such as 
them, as lives all the year round on bread and 


tea. But it’s not only the poor as buys; others 
in ’portiorj (proportion). When they’re flew 
they're a Wat to everybody. I’ve sold them 
to poor working-men, who’ve said, ‘ I’U take 
a treat home to the old 'oinan and the kids ; . 
they dotes on sprats.’ Gentlemen’s ^bervantp 
is very fond of them, and mechanics comes 
dowa — such as shoemakers in their leather 
aproflspand sing^ out, ‘ Here, old sprats, give 
us two penn’orth.* They’re htch a relish. I sell 
more ' to men than to women, perhaps, but 
there’s little differfence. They’re best stewed, 
sir, I think-cr-if ^ou ’re fond of sprats — with 
vinegM and. a pick of allspice; tliat’s my opi- 
nion, and, only ylsterday, an old cook .aid 1 
was right I makes Is. (id. to 2s. 6d. a day, 
and sometimes rather more, on my sprats, and 
sticks to them as much as I can. I sell about* 
my ‘ toss ’ a day, seldom less. Of course I can 
make as many penn’ortlis of it as I please, 
but tliere’s no custom without one gives mid- 
dling penn’orths. If a toss costs me Sa-., I 
may make sixty penn’orths of it sometimes — 
sometimes seventy or more — and sometimes 
less than sixty. There’s many tunis over as 
much as me and more than tHat. 1 ’m tliink- 
ing that I’ll work the country with a lot; 
they’ll keep to a second day, when they’re 
fresh to start, ^specially if its frosty weather, 
too, and then they’re better than ever — yes, 
and a greater treat — scalding hot from the fire, 
they’re the cheapest and best of all suppers in 
the winter time. I hardly know winch way I’ll 
go. If I can get lunythink to do among horses 
in the country, I’ll never come back. I’ve no 
tie to London.” 

To show liow small a sum of money will enable 
the struggling striving poor to obtain a living, 

I may here mention that, in tlie course of iny 
inquiries among the mudlarks, I casually gave 
a poor shoeless urchin, who was spoken of by 
one of the City Missionaries as being a well- 
disposed youth, 1«. out of the funds that had 
been entrusted to me to dispense. Trifling as 
the amount appears, it was the means oi 
keeping his mother, sister, and himself through 
the winter. It was invested in sprats, and 
turned ovtigr and over again. 

I am informed, by the best authorities, that 
near upon 1000 “ tosses” of sprats are sold 
daily in London streets, while the season lasts. 
These, sold retail in pennyworth^, at very 
nearly 5s. the toss, give about 150/ a day, 01 
say 1,000/. a week spent on sprats by the poorer 
classes of the metropolis ; so that, calculating 
the sprat season to last ten weeks, about 10,000/. 
would he taken by the costermongers during 
that time from the sale of this fish alone. 

Another return, furnished me by an eminent 
salesman at Billingsgate, estimates the gross 
quantity of sprats sold by the London costers 
in the course of the season at three millions of 
pounds weight, and tliis disposed of at the rate 
of l^/. per pound, gives im wards of 12,000/. for 
the of money speiX upon this one kind 
of mni. 
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Of Shell-Fish Sellers in the Streets. 

I had the following* a<Jfcount from an experi- 
enced man. He lived with his mother, his 
wife, and four children, in one of the streel. 
near Gray's-inn-lane. The street wets inha- 
bited altogether by peopie of his class, the 
women looking sharply out when a Jtranger 
visited the place. On mjfc first viA*to this 
man’s room, his wife, who is near her confine- 
ment, was at dinner with* her childrA. The 
time was ^ to 12. meal was tea, and 

bread with butter very thfiily spread over it 
On the wife’s brcaj was a s^iall piece of 
pickled pork, covering about one-eighth of the 
slice of a quartern loaf ^ut through. In one 
comer of the room, which is on the gioqnd- 
« floor, was a scantily-covered bed. A few 
dingy-looking rags were hanging up to dry in 
the middlfe of, the room, which was littered with 
basinets and boxes, mi^ed up with old furniture, 
so that it was a difficulty to stir. The room 
(altlioi^h the paper, covering the broken panes 
in the Vintlow, was torn and JhII of holes) was 
most oppressively close ana hot, and there 
was a fetid slfiell, difficult to sustain, though 
it was less ^loticeable on a subsequent c*5l. 
I have often had occasion to remark that the 
j)oor, especially those who much subjected 
to cold in the open air, will sacrifice much 
for heat The adjoining room, which had no 
door, seemed littered liko the one where the 
family were. The walls of the room I was in 
were discoloured and weatheiio stained. The only 
attempt at ornament was over the mantel- shelf, 
the wall here being papered with red and 
other gay-coloured papers, that once had been 
upholsterer’s patterns. 

On my second visit, the husband was at 
jlinner with the family, on good boiled beef and 
l)otatocs. He was a small -featured man, with a 
• liead of very curly and long black hair, and 
both in nflen, manners, and dress, resembled 
the mechanic far more than the costermonger. 
He said ^ 

“ I’ve been tv^'cnty years and more, perhaps 
twenty- four, selling shell- fish in the streets. 

I was a boot-closer when I was young, and 
have made my 20s. and 30s., and sometimes 40s., 
and then sometimes not 10s. a week ; but I had 
an attack of rheumatic- fever, ,and lost the use of 
my hands for my trade. The streets hadn’t 
any great name, as far as I knew, then, but as 
1 couldn’t work, it was just a choice between 
street-selling and starving, so I didn’t prefer the 
last. It was reckoned degrading to go into the 
streets — but I couldn’t help that. I was asto- 
nished at my success when I first began, aud 
got into the business — that is into the under- 
standing of it— after a week, or two, or three. 
Why, I made 3i. the first week I knew my 
trade, properly ; yes, I cleared 3/. ! 1 made, 

not long after, 5^. a week — but not often. I was 
giddy and extravagant Indeed, i was a fool, | 
and spent my money like a fool I bould^^have | 
brought family then like a gentleman — 1 1 


send them t# school it is— but I hadn’t a 
wife and family then, or it .might have been 
better ; it’s a«greatjpheck on a man, is a family. 

I began with shell-fish, and seUit still; very 
seldom anything else. There’s more demand 
fo# shells, no doubts because its far cheaper, 
bilt^hen there’s so many more sellers. I don’t 
know wbywxactly. I suppose it’s because poor 
people go into the ^eets when they can’t live 
omer ways, and sdme do it because they think 
it’s an idle life ; J^ut it ain’t "Where I took S5«. 
in a day at my stall — and well on 'to half of it 
profit — I now take 5 j?. dr 6^., or perhaps 7^., in 
^the day and less profit o*h that less money. 

I don’t clear Ss. a day. now, talft tlie year 
thropgh. ? don’t keep acccounts, but I’m ^ 
certain*enough that I average about \5s, a 
week the year tlu-ough, and my nufe has to help 
Ae to make that She’ll mind the stall, while I 
take a round ^sometimes. I sell all kinds of 
shell- fish, but my great dependence is on 
winkles. I don’t do much in lobsters. Verjs 
few speculate in tliem. The price varies 
vefyr greatly. "What’s 10.?. a scord*one day 
may be 25s. the next I •sometimes get a score 
for 5s. or 6s., but it’s a poor trade, for 6d. is the 
top of the tree, with me, for a price to a seller. 

I never get more. I sell them to mechanics 
and tradesmen. I do more in pound crabs. 
Xbere’s a great call for haportlis and pemrorths 
of lobster or crab, by children ; that’s their 
claws. I bile them rtiyself, and buy them 
alive. lican bile twenty in half an hour, and 
do it over a grate in a back-yard. Lobsters 
don’t fight or struggle much in the hot 
water, if they're properly pack#!. Iljs very 
few that knows how to bile a lobst* as be 
should be biled. I wish I knew any way of 
killing lobsters before biling them. •! can’t 
kill uiem without smashing them to bits, and 
that won’t do at all. I kill my crabs before 1 
bile lliem. I stick them in the throat with a 
knife and they’re dead in an instant Some 
sticks them with a skewer, but they kick a good 
while with the skewer in th^. It’s a shame 
to torture anything when it can b| helped. If 
I didn’t kill the crabs they’d shed every leg 
in the hot water; they’d come out as bare of 
claws as this plate. 1 ’ve known it oft enough, 
as i^is ; though I kill tliem imcommon quick, a 
crab will be quicker and shed every leg — throw 
them off in tiie moment I kill them, but that 
doesn’t happen onoit irfififty times. Oysters 
are capital tliis season, I mean as to quality, 
but they’re not ^ good sale. I made SiL a * 
week in^ oysters, not reckoning anytibin^FIlelse, 
eighteen or twenty years back. It ij^as easy to 
make money then ; like putting down one 
sovereign and taking two up. I sold oysters 
then oft enough at Id, a piece. Now I sell 
far finer at three a penny and five for 2d. People 
can’t 8])eifid money in shell-fish when they 
haven't got any. They say that fortune kn^kt ; 
once at every man’s dpor. I wish I’d opened 
r.y door when he knocked at it’* i 

This man’s wife told me afterwards, that last | 
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winter, after an attack of ibetiqaatism, all tbeir 
stock-money was exhausted, and her husband 
sat day by at home alinost ou^ of his mind ; 
for ntihing irould tempt him to apply to the 
parish, and “ he would nerer have mentioned 
his sufferings to me,” §hn said; ”he had lOo 
much pride.” The loan of a few shillings fiilm 
a poor costermonger enabled the m£j& to go to 
market aga^, or he and hC^ family would n^w 
have been in the Union. ^ ^ 

As to the quantity of sheucAsh sold in the. 
streets of Londop, the returns before-cited give 
the following res^ts^; 

Oysters . .* . 12^,000,000 «. 

Lobsters 60,000 

Crabs 50,00Q 

Shrimps 770,000 pts. , 

Whelks 1., 950,000 

oMussels .... 1,000,000 qts. 

Cockles *750,000 qts. 

Periwinkles . . . S,6'l!0,000 pts. 

Op SrniMP Selling in the Streets)’ 
Shrimp seeing, as I ^ave stated, is one of the 
trades to which the street- dealer often con 
tines himself throughcAit me year. The sale is 
about equally divided between the two sexes, 
but ,the men 'do the most business, walking 
some of them fifteen to twenty miles a day 
in a ** round” of ”ten miles there and ten 
back.” * 

The shrinks vended in the street.^ are U 
Yarmouth prawn shrimps, sold at Billingsgate 
at from 6d. to lOd. a gallon, wliile the best 
8hrimp]|k(chifcdy from Lee, in Essex,) vary in 
. price frmn lOd. to 2s. 6d. a gallon ; 2s. being 
a common price. The slirimps are usually 
mixed By the street-dealers, and they are cried, 
from stalls or on rounds, “ a pennjr half-pint, fine 
fresh s’rimps,” (I heard them called nothing but 
“s’rimps” by the street- dealers.) The halLpint. 
however, is in reality but half that quantity. 
“ It’s the same measure as it was thirty years 
back,” I was tol4 in a tone as if its anti- 
quity remo^r, all imputation of unfair deal- 
ing. Some y^ftung men ” do well on s’rimps,” 
sometimes taking 5s.* in an hour on a Saturday 
evening, “ wh^ people get their money, and 
wants a reliffl.” The females in the shiimp 
line are the Vive®, widows, or daughters of 
costermongers f They are computed to average 
6d. a day profit Amnef and from 9d. to 1«. 
^in bad weather i and, in snowy, or very severe 

* weather, sometimes nothing attall. 

Oi.5 shrimp -teller, a middle- aged, woman, 
ipfapped np m a hybrid sttrt of cloak, that 

• Vas half a man’s 4 tnd half a woman’s gar- 

ment, gave n*e the fbjlowing account There 
was little vulgarity in cither her language or 
mamier. ♦ 

** I wasjn the s’mnp trade since I was a girl. 
I d(ip’t kn^ how long. 1 don’t know how old 
I I never knew; but I’ve two children, 
one’s % and t’other s near eight, both girls; 
I’ve kept count of that a^ well as I can. My 


husband sells fish in the street ; so did father, 
but he’s dea^. We buned^him without the help " 
of the parish, as man^ gets — that’s something 
to say. I*ve known the trade every way. It 
never was any good in public -houses. They 
want such great ha’p’ortjw there. They’ll put 
up with what isn’t wery fresh, to be sure, some- 
times r. and good enough for them too, I say, 
as spofls^'their tasIrD with diink.” [This was 
said very bitterly.] 7 If it wasn’t for my hus- 
band's drinking for a jday together now and then 
we’d do better. He’s iv»ilher to have nor to hold 
when he’s th^ Vfoise for liquor; and it’s tlie 
worse with hi?p, for he’s a quiet man when he’s 
his own man. Perh^s I make 9d. a day, <^)er- 
haps Is. or more. Sometimes my husband takes 
my^ stand, and I go a round. Sometimes, if he 
gets through his fish, he goes my round. I give.' 
good measure, and my pint’s the regular s’riinp 
pint” [It was the ha[/-pint I have described.] 

” The trade ’s not so good es it was. People hasn’t 
the money, they tells me so. It’s bread before 
s’rimps, says they. I’ve heard them say it very 
cross, if I’ve wanted hard to sell. Some days 
I can sell nothing. My children stays with my 
sister, when me and my old ma'A’s out They 
don’t go to school, but Jane (the sister) learns 
them to sew. She makes drawers for the slop- 
sellers, but has ^ery little work, and gets very 
little for the little she does; she would learn 
them to read if she knew how. She’s married 
to a pavior, that’s awuy all day. It’s a hard life 
mine, sir. The 'Winter’s a coming, and I’m now 
sometimes numbec^ with sitting at my stall in 
the cold. My feet feels like lumps of ice iri 
the winter ; and they’re beginning now, as if 
they weren't my own. Standing’s far harder 
work than going a round. I sell the best 8 ’rim 2 )S. 
My customers is judges. If I’ve any s’rimps 
over on a night, as I often have one or two 
rights a week, I sells them for half-price to 
an Irishwoman, and she takes tl^n to the * 
beer-shops, and the coftee-shops. IRie washes 
them, to look fresh. I don’t n\ind telling that, 
because p^ple should buy of regular people. 
It’s very few people know how to pick a s’rinip 
properly. You should take it by the head and 
the tail aud jam them up, and then the shell 
separates, and the s’rimp comes out beautifully. 
That’s fll^vpropcr way.” 

Somej^es sale on the rounds may be the 
same aisitthat at the stalls, or 10 or 20 per cent, 
more or less, according to the weather, as shrimps 
can be sold by the itinerant dealers better than 
by the stall-keepers in wet weather, when people 
prefer buying at their doors. ’ But in hot 
weather the stall trade is the best, ” for people 
often fancy that the s’rimps is sent out to sell 
’cause they’ll not keep no longer. It’s only 
among customers as knows you, you can do 
any good on a round then.” 

The costermongers sell annually, it ap- 
pears, about ,770,000 pints of shrimps. At 
2d. a pint (a very low calculation) the street 
sale ot shrimps amount to upwards of 6,4 00 A 
yearly. 
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LONDON LABOVn AND 

Of Otstbb Sbllino i» 

The trade in oyiters Hi tuiquestionablj one of 
the oldest with which the London — or rather 
the English — markets are connected; for oystelii 
from Britain were a Itixnry in ancient Rome. 

Oysters are now* sold oat of the smacks at 
Billingj^te, and a few at Hnngerfgi^ The 
more expensive kind^ sucheas the real Milton, 
ai'e never bought by the costermongers, but they 
buy oysters of a ** good piddling qualfty.** At 
the commencement of the ^season these oysters 
are 14s. a “bushel,’* but the Hieasure contains 
from a bushel and a Jialf to two bushels, as it is 
mofe or less heaped up., • The general price, 
however, is 05. or lOs., but they haxte been I 65 . 
and 185. The “ big trade *’ was unknown 4intil 
• 1848, when the very large shelly oysters, the fish 
inside being very small, were introduced from 
the Sussex coast.* They were sold in Thames- 
street and by the Botough-mai'ket. Their sale 
was at first enormous. The costermongers distin- 
guished them by the name of “ scuttle-mouths.” 
One cSstei* infoimant told me^at on the Satur- 
days he not unfrequently, with the help of a boy 
and a girl, clAred IO 5 . by selling these oysters 
in the streed^, disposing of four bags. He thus 
sold, reckoning twenty-one dozen to the bag, 
!i,016 oysters; and as the prtce was two for a 
penny, he took ju^ 4L 45. by thes sale of oysters 
.in the streets m one night. , With the scuttle- 
mouths the costermonger stakes no trouble : he 
thiws them into a yard, and dashes a few pails 
of water over them, and than places them on his 
barrow, or conveys them to his stall. Some of 
the better class of costeimougers, however, lay 
down their oysters carefully, giving* them oat- 
meal “to fatten on.** 

In April last, some of the street'sellers of this 
article established, for the fii«t time, “oyster- 
rounds.** I'hese were carried on by coster- 
» mongers whose business was over at twelve in 
the day, or a little later ; they bought a bushel 
of scutUe-mouths (never the others), and, in ' 
the afbeinoon, went a round with t^em to poor 
neighbourhoods, until about six, when they 
took a stand in some frequented street. Going 
these oyster-rounds is hard work, •! am told, 
and a Soy is generally taken to assist, Monday 
afternoon is the best time for this trade, when 
105. is sometimes taken, and 45. or 5s. profit 
made. On other evenings only from Is. to 55. 
is taken — very rarely the larger sum — as the 
later the day in the week the smaller is the 
I'eceipt, owing to tlie wages of the working 
classes getting gradually exhausted. 

The women who sell oysters in the street, and 
whose dealings ai'e limit^, buy either of the 
costermongers or at the cod-sheds. But nearly 
all the men buy at Billingsgate, where as small 
a quantity as a peck can be had. 

An old woman, who had “ seen better days,” 
but had been r^uced to keep an oyster-stall, 
^ve me the following account of her customers. 
She ^owed much shrewdness in her conversa- 
tion, but having known better days, she declined 
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t© entes* upon any oonveniiiion conceminff her 
former life : — ® 

“As to nSy etuiomers, sir,” she said, “why 
indeed they*re all Sorts, It’s not a very few 
ti|^e8 that gentlemen (I call them so because 
t]^*re mostly *80 cftril) will stop — ^just as it’s 
gating darkish, perhaps, — and look about them, 
and then* come to me and feay very quick : 
^mTvfO penn’orth fjr* ^ whet.* Ah some of ’em 
imll look, may ly, like poor parsons do^n uf)on 
their luck, andaswallow their oysl^rs as if they 
was taking poison in a h^rry, ^They’ll not touch 
the bread or butter once p twenty times, hut 
jsthey’ll be free with the pepper and^vinegar, or, 
^mayhap, th^’ll say quick and short, ‘ A crust 
off iha^.* 1 many a time think tfiat two pen- < 
n*oi*th js a poor gentleman’s dinner. It's tlie 
|ame often — but^only half as often, or not half 
— with a poor lady, with a veil that <^e was 
black, over a^bonuet to match, and shivering 
through her sliawl. She'll have the same. About 
two penn’orth is the mark still ; it’s mostly tw^ 
p^n’orth. My son says, it’s because ^at’s the 
price of a glass of gin, and some persons buy 
oystei-s instead — but tha#s only bia joke, sir. 
It’s not the vulgar^poor that’s our chief cus- 
tomers. There’s many of them won’t touch 
oysters, and I’ve lieard some of them say: ‘The 
sight on ’em makes me sick ; it’s like eating 
snails.* The poor girls that walk the streets 
often buy; some are brazen and vulgar, and 
often the finest dressed afe the vulgarest ; at 
least, 1 dhiiik so ; and of those that come to 
oyster stalls, Tm sure it’s the case. Borne aro 
shy to such as me, wlio may, perhaps, their 
own mothers to their minds, tlfbugh it aiut 
many of them that is so. One of them always 
says that she must keep at least a ]^ny for gin 
after her oystere. One young woman ran away 
from my 8tall*once after sw^lowiug one oyster 
out of six that she’d paid for. I don’t know 
why. Ah I there’s many things a person like 
me sees that one may say, * I don’t know why ’ 
to; that there is. My heartiest customers, th^t 
I seiTC with the most ple|^re, are working 
people, on a Satmday night.' One couple — 1 
think the wife always goes to meet her husband 
on a Saturday night — ^has two, or ihree, or four 
penn’orth, as happens, and lt*a pleasant to 
hear^ them say, ‘Won’t you have another, 
John ? ’ or, ‘ Do have one or two more, Mary 
Anne.’ I’ve served them that way two or ihree 
yeai-s. They’ve no cl^dren, I’m pretty suro, 

for if ^ say, ‘Take a few honoe to the little 
ones,’ the wife tosses her head, and says, half* 
vexed and half laughing, tSiwh nonsenli’ I 
send out a good many oysters, ^jpeaedf for 
people’s suppei-s, and sometimes lor supper 
parties — at least, I suppose so, for there’s five 
or six dozen often ordq^ed. The maid-servants 
come for them then, and I give them two or three 
for themselves, and say, jokingly-lie, ‘It’s no 
use offering you any,- 4 )erhaps, heoauae you’ll have 
plentv that’s left.’ They’ve mostly one answer 
‘Dout we wish we may get ’em?’ The very 
poor never buy of me, as I told you. A penny 
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bay« a loa^ Ml «r^a lia’pfiS?th of l^iesi nod 
a Wporthvf or a hal^pint of beer, «|th 

a lartiuntf cmt. M^* customer* adreiAosdy work- 
ing peo]^ and tradespeople. Ab I sir, 1 widi 
the paiaon of the pariw, or any parson, sat wi& 
me a Ihrtmght; he*d «e<C',what life is thek 
* It's different,* a leatoed man used to say to 
me— that’s long ago — * firom what's noticed 
the x>ew or the pul^V I’H missed the gentler, 
man as ^used to say that, many years — 
don’t know how many. I nirer ('mew his name. 
He was drunk no^ and^then, and Used to tell 
me he was an author., I felt for him. A dozen 
oysters wasn’t much lor him. We see a deal of 
the worlA ar— yes, a deal. Some, mostly work- 
ing people, take quantities of pepper with tlteir 
oysters in cold weather, and say it’s to warm 
them, and no doubt it does ; bqt frosty weather 
is very bad oyster weather. Tha oysters gape and 
die, and then they are not so mu^h as manure. 
They are very fine this year. • I clear Is. a day, 
r think, during the season -at least Is., taking 
the fine a^th ^e wet days, and the week da^vs 
with the Sundays, though I’m not out then; 
but, you see, I’m known about here.” 

The number of oysters v-^old by the coster- 
mongers amounts to 124,000,000 a year. These, 
at four a penny, would realise the large sum of 
120,6d0/. We may therefore safely assume that 
125,0004 is spent yearly in oysters in the streets 
of London. 

Op Periwinkle Selling in the Stheets. 
There are some street people who, nearly all 
the yea* through, sell nothing but periwinkles, 
and go regular rounds, where they are well 
known. The “wink” men, as these periwinkle 
sellers are* called, generally live in the lowest 
parts, and many in lodging-houses. They are 
forced to live in low loc^ides, they say, because 
of the smell of the fish, which is objected to. 
The city district is ordinarily the best for winkle- 
sellers, for there are not so many cheap shops 
there as in other parts. The summer is the best 
season, and the se llers then make, upon the 
average, \2.s.ci week clear profit ; in the winter, 
they get upon the average, 6s. a week clear, by 
selling mussels and whelks— for, as winkles last 
only from Marcn till October, Uicy are then 
obliged to ffo what they can in the whelk ,and 
mussel way. “ I buy my winks,” said one, “ at 
Billingsgate, at 3s. and. 4jr. the wash. A wash 
is about a busheL 1 Here’s some at 2«., and 
^ome sometimes as low as Is. die wash,<but they 
wouldn’t do for me, as I serveevery respectable 
pe^Ib. If^.we choose we can boil our « winkles 
at Billingsgate by paying 4d. a week for boiling, 
and |d. for salt, to ^t them after they are boiled. 
Tradesmen's families buy them for a relish to 
their tea. It’s reckoned^ a nice present from a 
j^ig man to his sweetheart, is winks. Servant 
girls are pretty good customers, and want them 
when they say it’s* for themsejves; but 
I ksve only one price.’* 

Quo man told me he could make as much as 
lgs» a week— sometimes more and iKnnetimesless. 


He made spMhes, but sun^" Winfcetty- 
winJcfil^uwinki-wiidc-wi^ — ifink- winkw- wiclr- 
et^-iHcketty-wii\k — ^fin^? fresh winketty- winks 
^nk tvink.” He was often so sore in the stomach 
and hoarse with hallooing that he could hardly 
sjiegk. He had no child» only himself and 
wife to keep out of his eafuings. His room 
was 2a. ^yeek rent He managed to get a bit 
of meat every day, he said, “somehow or 
'nother.” 

Anotb^, more eon^unicative and far more 
intelligent man, sa|d to me bonceming tlie 
character of hirf customers : “ They’re people 
I think that like to daddle ’.’ (dawdle, I presume) 
“ ovef tlieir teas or such like ; or when a yotng 
woman’s yomig man takes tea with her mother 
and rher, then they’ve winks ; and then there’s 
joking, and helping to pick, winks, between 
Thomas and Betsy, while the mother’s busy 
with her tea, or is wiping her specs, ’cause she 
can*t see. Why, sir, I’ve knowh it! I wqs 
a Thomas that way myself when I was a 
tradesman. I was a patten-maker once, hut 
pattens is ne go now, and hasn’t been for fifteen 
ear or more. Old people, I think, that lives 
y themselves, and has perhaps an annuity or 
the like of that, and nothing to do pertickler, 
loves winks, for tliey likes a pleasant way of 
making time long over a meal. They’re the 
people as reado a newspaper,^hen it's a week 
old, all through. The other buyers, 1 think, are 
tradespeople or working-people what wimts a 
relish. But winks is a bad trade now, and so 
is many that depends on relishes.” 

One man who “ works ” the New Cut, has 
the “best wink business of all.” He sells 
only a littlO’ dry fish with his winks, never wet 
fish, and has “ got his name up,” for the 
superiority of that shell-fish — a superiority 
which he is careful to ensure. He pays 8«. 
a week for a stand by a grocer's window. On 
an ordinary afternoon he sells from 7s. to 10s. 
worth of periwinkles. On a Monday after- 
noon lie often takes 20s. ; and on the Sunday 
afternoon 3/. and 4/. He has two coster lads 
to help him, and sometimes on a Sunday from 
twenty to thirty customers about him. He 
wraps each parcel sold in a neat brown paper 
bag, which, T am assured, is of itself, an in- 
ducement to buy of him. The “ unfortunate ” 
women who live in the streets contiguous to the 
Waterloo, Blackfriars, and Borougn-roads, are 
among his best customers, on Sundays es|>e- 
dally. He is rather a public character, getting 
up dances and the like. “ He aint bothered-— 
not he — with ha’p'orths or penn’orths of a Sun- 
day,” said a person who had assisted him. “It’s 
the top of the tree with his customers; 3d. or 
6d. at a go,” The receipts are one-half profit: 
1 heard from several that he was “ the best man 
for winks a-going.” 

The quantity of periwinkles disposed of by the 
London street-sellers is 3,600,000 pints, which, 
at Id, per pint, gives the large sum of 15,0004 
eKpenaed annudly in this street Ituruiy. It 
should be remembei^d. that a vcrv Were con- 




gumption jOif periwinkiei ti^bseg fdaoe in public- 
houses and'eubtbrban te^gardens.* 

Of **i>RT»* Fish Ss:t.i;.iiiQ xk the Streets. 
The dealing in dry ” or «dt fish is noFer 
carried on as a totally ^stinot trade in the streets, 
but some make it a principal part of their busi- 
ness? and many wet fish-demers wlme# ^**wet 
fish’* is disposed of by noorf sell diy nsh in the 
afternoon. The dry fish, proper, consists of dried 
mackerel, salt cod — dried.or barrelled-y^mpked 
or dried haddocks (often oall^d " Annie haddies”), 
dried or pickled salmon (but 8almt»n is only salted 
or pickled for the streets when it can b,e sold 
cheap), and salt herrings. . 

A Keen-looking, tidily-dressed man, who was 
at one time a Scy fish-seller principally, gave 
•me the following account. For the last two 
months he has confined himself to another 
branch of the business, and seemed to feel a 
sort* of pleasure in telMng of the dodges’* he 
once resorted to ; 

“ Tlmre’s* Scotch baddies that never knew any- 
thing ^out Scotland,” he said, ‘^for I’ve made 
lots of them myself by Tower-street, just a 
Jump or twoHom the Lambeth station-house. 
I used to maKe them on Sundays. 1 was a wet 
fish- seller then, and when I couldn’t get through 
my haddocks or my whitings o^a Saturday night, 
I wasn’t a-going to iigive them •away to folks 
that wouldn’t take the trouble to lift me out of 
a gutter if I fell there, 'sb I presarved them. 
I’ve made baddies of whitings, and good ones 
too, and Joe made them fif codlings besides. 
I had a hit of a back-^ard to two rooms, one 
over the other, that 1 had then, and on a 
Sunday I set some wet wood a fire,*and put it 
under a great tub. My children used to gut 
and wash the fish, and ^1 hung them on hooks 
all round the sides of' the tub, and made a 
bit of a chimney in a comer of the top of the 
tub, ^d that way I gave them a joUy good 
smoking. Mv wife had a dry fish- stall and 
sold them, and used to sing out * Real Scotch 
baddies,* and tell people how thepr was from 
Aberdeen ; I’ve of^n been fit to laugh, she 
did it so clever. I had a way of giving them a 
yellow colour like the real Scotch, %ut that’s a 
secret. After they was well smoked they was 
hung up to dry all round the rooms we lived in- 
and wo often had stunning fires that answered 
as well to boil crabs and Icmsters when they was 
cheap enough for the streets. I’ve boiled a 
mate’s crabs and lobsters for 2|d. ; it was two 
boHings and more, and 2|d, was reckoned the 
pnee of half a quarter of a himdred of coals and 
the use of the pan. There’s more ways than 
one of making 6d., if a man has eyes in his 
head and keeps them open. Haddocks that 
wouldn’t fetch Id, a piece, nor any money at all 
of a Saturday night, I’ve sold— at least she has” 
(indicating his wife by a motion of hia thumb)— 

■ ” at 2d,, and Sd,, and 4d. I’ve bought fish uf 
' costers that was over on a Saturday mght, to 
make Scotch baddies of them. I’ve tried 
cxperiencjj^ (experiments) “too. Ivy, burnt 


under fhenv pCte. Chem,« 1 . thought, a niep 
sort of fiavoujv rather peppery, for I used 
alwm to t«ata athem; to I -hate living 
(m fish. Ivy with brown berries on it, as 
ft Alas about this time o* year, I liked best, 
irolly wasn’t no gotiL A black-currant bush 
wksfhut it’s, too d|ar^ and indeed it couldn’t 
be had. mostly spread wetted fire- wood, as 
en as could be got, or damp Aicks of any 
d, over shaviqjs, and kept feeding the fire. 
Sometimes I b«mt sawdust. Sym^ow, the 
dry fish trade fell oC Peq;>l^ ddes get so p^- 
ing and so knowing, tnerq’s no doing nothing 
^ow for no time, so I dropped the dir fish trade. 
There’s few up to amoki^ them proper ,* t].ey 
smofie ^em t^lack, as if they was hung up in a 
chiriibley.” * 

^ Another costqimonger gave me the following 
account : « 

“I’ve salteii herrings, but the commonest way 
of salting is by the Jews about Whitechapel, 
They make real Yarmouth bloaters and all soHI 
of^sh. When I salted herrings, I bo^ht them 
out of the boats at BilMngsgate by the hundred, 
which is 120 fish. We gWe tiiein a hit of a clean 
— hardly anything-^ithen chuck them into a tub 
of salt, and keep scattering salt over them, and 
let them lie a few minutes, or sometimes hAf an 
hour, and then hang them up to dry. They 
eat well enough, if they’re eaten in time, for 
they ^won’t keep. I've known three day's old 
herrings salted, just because there was no sale 
for thenfi One Jew sends out.six boys crying 
* real Yarmouth bloaters.’ People buy them 
in preference, they look so nice clean 
and fresh- coloured. It’s quite^a new trade 
among the Jews. They diw’t do much that 
way until two years back. I sometimes wish 
I was a Jew, ^because they help one another, 
and start one another with money, and so they 
thrive where Christians are ruined I smoked 
mackerel, too. by thousands ; that’s a new trade, 
and is done the same way as haddocks. Mackerel 
that won’t bring Id, a piece fresh, bring 2d. 
smoked; they are very nico indeed. I make 
about 10«. or 11s. a 'week by difr fish in the 
winter months, and about’ as much by wet, — 
but 1 have a tidy conhectidn. Perhaps 1 make 
17s. or 18s. a week all the year round.” 

‘Ti'e aggregate quantity of dry fish sold by 
the London costermongers throughout the year 
is^as follows — the resists being deduced irom 
the table before given : * 

Wet suit cod .... 98,750 , 

Dry do. • . . 1,00(^00 

Smoked Haddocks ^,875^00 

Bloaters . . 86,750,000 

Red-herrings . . ' . 25,000,000 

Gross Value op the sEVERAt Kinds of 
Fish annually Sold in the Streets of 
London. 

It now but remains for me, in order to complete 
this account of the “ street-sellers of fish,” to 
form an estimate of the amount of money annu- 
ally expended by the labourers .and the pooltH 
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CorentGndtu. 

Bo/bafli. 

S^tolleUs. 

Pfenr^lgi^. 

Portman. 

• 

Toul. 

Proportien toM by 
Costermongers. 
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Apples . . . .* 

SdOfOW bushels 

25,000 

250,000 

85.000 

20.000 

• 16, oho 

686,000 
353, ooq 

One-half. 

Pears . . . 

SSa.OQO ,. 

10,000 

45,000 

83,000 

40,000 

One-half. 

Cherries . . < 

00,000 doK. lbs. 

1§,000 

12,000 

• 11,200 

lfS,200 

One-half. * 

Pljums* . . 

Green Gages* . 

05,000 bushels 

15,500 

45,000 

3,000 

20,000 

600 

176,500 

One-flfteenth. 

2,001) „ 

« 333 

t 1,500 

1,000 

5,333 

One-fiftieth. 

Damsons* . . *’ 

19,800 „ 

3,110 

4,600 

9,000 

1,200 

16,4.50 

One-thirtletli. 

Bulloce .... 

1,800 

1,620 

40U 

• 640 

540 

4,000 

One-hall. 

Gooseberries . , 

140,000 „ , 

70.000 sieves 

45.000 „ 

26,200 

ei,50(» 

12,000 

7,000 

276,700 

1 hrcc-foiirths. 

Currants (Red)* . 
Ditto ^ (Black). 

15.000 

12.000 

75,000 
45. 00 

6,000 

6,000 

9.000 

4.000 

2,d00 

171.000 

108.000 

One-half. 

Onc-eightb. 

Ditto (White). 

3,800 „ 

3,000 

15,000 

3,000 

24,000 

One-clghth. 

Strawberriesf . •. 

638,000 pottles 

330,000 

306,000 

15,000 

148,500 

1, Pi 7, 500 

One-half. * 

#-Ilaspbenies . . 
■Muloerries . . 

22,500 „ 

3,750 

2,500 

7,064 

3,500 

3,000 

35,250 

121,940 

One-twentieth. 

17,496 „ 

57.600 

17,281 

22,500 

One-founh. 

Haael Nfits . . 

2,700 bushels 

1,000 

♦ 648 

5,400 

270 

9,018 

Tw o-thiroB. 

Filberts .... 

221,400 lbs. 

Oh. 

72',000 

43,200 

144,000 

39;800 

518,400 

One-ihirticth. 

j 

vsesrAiincs. 


1 





P • 

Potatoes . . . 

161,280,000 lbs. 

;48,384,0n0 

64,512,000 

24,192,000 

12,096,000 

310,464,006 

One-fifteenth. 

CabbMest . . . 

33,000,000 plants 19,200,000 

12,009.000 

8,400,000 1 

10,478,000 

89,072,000 

One-tlurd. 

Brocouand Cauli- 
flowers , * f 

1 1,800,000 heads 

3,780,000 

2,880,000 

5,320,000 

^640,000 

14,326,000 

One-twcntiet)>. 

Turnips ... 

18,800,000 roots 

4,800,000 

4,800,000 

3,500.000 

748,000 

32,048,000 

One-tenth. 

Turnip Tops . . 

300.000 junks, 

500,000 

600,000 

2,50,000 

200, 'lOO. 

i 1,850,000 

Otie-thlrd. 

Carrots .... 

12,(Jt)0,000 roots 

270.000 bushels 

100.000 „ 

1,571,000 

2,400,000 

100,000 

1,500,000 

546,00? 

16,817,000 

One-thirticth. 

Peas 

50, #00 

14,000 

4,000 

l.OiO 

1 438,000 

One-half. 

Beairs . . . ¥■ 

20,000 

10,000 

2,400 

133,400 

One-fifteenth. 

Preach Beans . 

140,000 „ f 

9,600 

1 12.000 

50,000 

9,600 

221,100 

One- tenth. 

VegetsdhMarrows 
Asparagus . P . 
Cefery .... 

10,800 dozen 

3,240 

3,600 

1,080 

432 

1,800 

19,872 

One-third. 

12.000 dz. bun. 

15.000 „ 

3,600 

1,440 

1,440 

‘ 19,560 

One-fortieth. , 

4,800 

6,000 

3,0001 

6,000 

4,800 

.34,800 

One-eighth. 

Rhubarb .... 

7,200 

734,400 plants 

48,000 

28,800 

2,400 

129,600 

91,200 

One-tenth. 

Lettuces . . . 

1,080,000 

2,073,600 

475,200 

4,492,800 

One-eighth. 

Radishes . . . 

6,9b2 dz.hands 

43,200 

36,000 

18,000 

28,800 

1 32,9 12 

One-tenth. 

Onions .... 

500,000 bushels 

• 398,000 

400,000 

9,600 

182,000 

1,489,000 

One-third. 

Ditto (Spring) . 

36,000 dz. bun. 

10,800 

21,600 

21,600 

14,400 

94,000 

One-fourth. 

Cucumbers . . 

2,100 bushels 
7,200 dz.bun. 

10,800 

24.000 

12,000 

38,400 

87, .300 

One-eighth. 

Herbs .... 

9,600 

9,400 

7,800 

3,900 

32,900 

One-tenth. 


* The above fniUs are not all hoine grown. The currants, I am informed, are one-fifteenth foreign. The 
foreign ** tender ’* fruit being sent to the markets, It is Impossible to obtain aeparate returns. 

i A comihon^ale of strawberries in the markets is " rounds." I have, however, given the quantity thus 
Bold^iefi tectoically» and in the measures most familiar to the general |;ubUc. 

t Tne cabbages, turnips, &c. are brought In loads to the great wholesale markets, a load varying from 150 
to 20ddoxen, butl>eing more frequently nearer 200, and not unfrequently to fully that amount. Not to perplex 
my reader inth too great a multiciplicity of figutes in a tabular arrangement, I have given the quantity of 
individual articles in a load, without specifying it. In the smaller market (for vegetables) of Portman, the 
cabbages, are not conveyed in waggons, as to the other markets, but in carts containing generally sircty 
dniseus. 


The various proportions of tlie several tods 
of firmtand vegetables sold by the costermongfcrs 
afe here ^calculated for ali the markets, from 
returns which have been , obtained from ea^ 
market separately. To avoid unnecessary detail, 
however, these several item's are lumped toge- 
ihjW, and the aggregate proportion above given. 


The foregoing Table, however, relates chiefly 
to “home grown” supplies. Concerning the 
quantity of foreign fruit and vegetables Im- 
ported in^o this countnr, the proportion con- 
sumed in London, and the relative amount sold 
by the costers, I have obtained the following 
returns : — 


ei 


t,oki>px tuabuH Atro rate lokiSov^poor. 


Xabl^:, showing thh Uvantis«^ tE Measure 

OF THE UNl^MEKttd|r£I> ^omSlGK OfLBSN 
fftUXTS ANDTEOEt^ABLES SOXr0 WhqX.ES|AI<E 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR IN XiONBON, Ifl'i tl 
THE PROrORtXON SOLO ^BTAIL IN THE 

Streets. 


Description. j 

<iuantity 8<!M 
wholesale m 
London. 

' ' * 

PropoitiSn sold 
retail in the 
the ftimts. 

FRUIT. 

Apples . . . 

Peajs .... 
Chevies * . 
Grapes . . . 
Pine- apples 
Oranges . , . 
Lemons . . . 

• 

S9,561*hu!h. 

19M2 

264,240|,lb8. 
1,328,190 „ 
200,000 fruit 
61,635,146 „ 
15,408,789 „ 

'"f * 

Mven-eightbs. 

seven-jeighths. 

two-thirds. 

oue-fiftieth. 

one- tenth. • 

one-fourtli. 

one-hundredth. 

, NUTS. 

Spanish Nuts \ 
Barcelona „ j 
Brazil* „ . , 
Chestnuts . . 
Walnuts . . 

“ Coker ”-nufs , 

• 

72,509 bush. 

11,700 „ 

26,250 „ • 

36,088 „ 

1,255,000 nuts 

one- third. 

one- fourth, 
one-fourtn. 
two- thirds, 
one-tihird. 

vegetables. 
Potatoes . . . 

79,654,4001bat 

one -halfi 

• 


Here, then, we have the eothre metropolitan 
supply of the principal vegetables and green 
fruit ^th home grown and foreign), as well as 
the relative quantity “ distrAuted ” throughout 
London by the costermongeis ; it now but 
remains for me, in order to complete the ac- 
count, to do the same for “ the dry tfuiL” 

Table, showing the Quantitv op ** Dry ’• 
Fruit sold wholesale in London 
throughout the Year, with the pro- 
portion Sold retail in the Streets. 


Description. 


Quantity sold 
wholesale 
in London. 


Proportion sold re- 
tail in the streets. 


Shell Al- 
monds 
Haisins . 
Currants 
Figs. . 
Prunes . 


*12,d00 cwt. |half per cent. 

135.000 „ ()iuarter per cent. 

250.000 „ none. 

21,700 „ one per cent 

15,000 „ quarter per cent. 


Op the Fruit and Vegetable Season of 
t ♦ the Costermongers. 

The stiawbcrrv season begins about June, 
and continues ml about .the middle of JiUy. 
From the middle to the end of July the costers 
** work ’* raspberries. Duxii^ July chsaries are 
< in »» as well as raspberries ; but many costers 
prefer working raspberries, because ** they’re a 
quicker sixpence.” After the cherries, they go 
to work upon plums, which they have about the 
^n4 of August Apples and pears come in after 
the plums in the month of September, and tlie 
apples la|^ them all through the winter till the 


mouth of May, itlie pears kst only till Christ- 
malk Currants th^ work about the latter end 
of July, or blj^fliminip uf August 

Condeming the oostemouger’s vegetable sea- 
s(n| it may be said that he “works” greens 
du|mg the winter mdhths, up to about March ; 
fton^that time they are gktmg “ leathery,” the 
leaves becdme foxy, 1 was tSd, and they eat 
tOHgh when boiled. ^ The costers genfrally do not 
lixe dealing eithq; in greens ^or turnips,* “ they 
|«tre such heavy Iwggage,” they say. ,They wmild 
sooner “ woifk ” green p^as an4,new potatoes. 

The costermonger, howeyer, does the best at 
dhiit; but this he camrot work — wijh the ex- 
ception of ajples-^for more than four months 
in thf ^ar. They lose but little from the fruit 
spoiling, “if it doesn’t fetch a good price, it 
igust fetch a ba|^ one,” they say; but they are 
never at a great loss by it. They find the “^dies” 
their hardest oib“ scaliest ” customers. Whatever 
price they ask, they declare the “ ladies ” will 
try‘ to save the market or “ giu” penny out o# 
it, |o that they may have “ a glass of sgmething 
short” before they go home. 

Of Covent ffiSvEH Market. 

On a Saturday — the coster’s business day~*-it is 
computed that as many as 2,000 donkey-barrows, 
and upwards of 3,000 women with shallows and 
head- baskets visit this market during the fore- 
noon. About six o’clock in the morning is the 
best time for viewing the wonderful restlessness 
of the plfce, for then not onlysq^the “ Garden” 
itself ail bustle and activity, but the buyers and 
tellers stream to and from it in all djpetions, 
filling every street in the vicinity. ^ From Long 
Acre to the Strand on the one side, and from 
Bow-street to Bcdford-street on the other, the 
ground has beqp seized upon by tlie market-goers. 
As you glance down any one of the neighbour- 
ing streets, the long rows of carts and donkey- 
barrows seem interminable in the distance. 
They are of all kinds, from the greengrocer’s 
taxed cart to the coster’s harrow — &om the 
showy excursion- van to the r»de square dcmkey- 
cart and bricklayer’s truck. In» every street 
they are ranged down the middle and by the 
kerb-stones. Along each approach to the 
market, too, nothing is to be seen, on all sides, 
butsvegetables ; the pavement is covered with 
heaps of them waiting to be carted ; the flag- 
stones are stained grec^with the leaves trodd^ 
under foot | sieves and s^cks full of apples and 
potatoesf and bundles of brocoU and i^uharb,, 
are left unwatched upon almost ever^i^ door- 
step ; the steps of Covent Garden are 

covered with firuit and ve^tables ; the road it 
blocked up with moimtams of cabba|»s and 
turnips; and men and women push with 
their arms bowed out by the caiuifiowers under 
them, or the red tips 4^ oazrota pointing from 
their crammed aprons, or. else their iaces are red 
with the weight of the loaded head-basket. • 

The donkey-barrows, fyqm rinAr'^numbor and 
singularity, forw you to stop and nodee them. 
Every kind of ingenuity has been exercised to 
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' oonstract luur&eat ton the costeh* eteeilB ) when 
a buckle b wanting, tape otr etrMg make the 
' fastening secure ; traces areei^a^ln^u rope and 
old chi^ and an old sack car cotton lumdker- 
cMcf is folded up as a sadid^pad. Some few 
of the barrows make a nokgxtiiioeiit excepd^ 
and are gay with bright brass ^ while one o^the^ 
donkeys may be seen dressed in a i^t of old 
plated carri^-hamessy decorated with corone|i 
' ‘ in all directions. At scnne one' |)f the coster tron. 
▼eydnces stands the propmet^ ariinging his 
goods, the dozing ammaf starting up from its 
each tinie a neayy ^basket is hoisted on the 
tray. Othets, with their green and white and red, 
load neatly '^arranged, are ready for starting, but 
the coster is finishing his breakfast kt th^cdlTee* 
stall. On one barrow there may occasionally be 
seen a solitary sieve of apples, \pth the horse of 
some T^pigbbouring cart helping himself to the 
|epplns while the ovmer is away. , The men that 
take tdiarge of the trucks, whilst the costers visit 
Ihe market, walk about, with their arms full ‘of 
whips and sticks. At one comer a donkey ^as 
sBpj^d dbwn, and lies on the stones covered 
With the cabbages aiidK:^nples that have fallen 
from the cart. ' V 

market itself presents a beautiful scene. 
In tlss clear morning air of an autumn day tltc 
whole of the vast square is distinctly seen from 
one end to the other. The sky is red and goldoji 
with the newly-risen sun, and the rays falling 
on the fi^h and vivid colours of the fruit and 
vegetables, brighfens up the picture ns with a 
coat of vamisnT^ There is no shouting, as at 
other o^kets, but a low murmuring hum is 
heard, tife sound of the sea at a distance, 
and through each entrance to the market the 
crowd sweejis by. Under the dark Piazza little 
bright dots of gas-lights are seen burning in 
tlie shops ; and in the paved sqifare the people 
pass and cross each other in all directions, ham- 
pers clash together, and excepting the carters 
from the country, every one is on the move. 
Sometimes a huge column of baskets is seen in 
Iho ak, and wallu %way in a marvellously steady 
mmmor, or monster railway van, laden with 
‘Osxtvm of fruit, end with the driver perched up 
on Hi high jseat, jolts heavily over the stoues. 
Cabbages ajrs4pil^ up into stacks as it were. 
Carts are heap^ high with turnips, and bun^es 
of carrots like huge red fingers, are seen in all 
directions. Flower-^gir^ with lai?ge buncUes of 
violets under their oAm, run post, leaving a 
^trail of perfame b^nd them. Wagons, with 
their sfiafts sticldiig im in the aii, are ranged 
beforerthe salesmen’s shops, the high gr^n load 
railed in wiih hurdles, doii every here and there 
bttnehM of turnips are seen fi^dng in the air 
over thmeads of the people. Groups of apple- 
wemen, with straw p8^»on their crushed bon- 
and coarse shawls brossiug their bosoms,' 
sIS oji ^eir porter’s knots, chatting in Irish, and 
smohiilg short pipes ; passer-by is hailed 

witit ory ^ ^ Want a baskit, yer honor ? ” 
|%Vtottcr, trembling under the piled-up 
trots ahmg the street, with his teeth 


clenohed and shirt wet with the weight, and 
staggering at#ve^ step he takes. 

' jmsids, the xfierlmt aU^is hustle and confusiutL 
^he;p6opfe'iendk aloi^ with their eyes fixed on 
the goo<^ and feowning with thou^t, JMcu ir 
alleoistumesrt^m the coster in his corduroy sqit 
fo the greengrocer in his blue a^iron, sweep past. 
A coiu^rpi^lh, in an old straw hat and dusty 
boots, oocSsionally draws down the ang^ of a ' 
woman fmr walking about with lus hands, in 
( the pocljjets of his sn^ock-feock, apd is asked,, 
that is the way'V) behave on a maiket- 
day?” Even \he granite pillars cannot stop 
the crowd, for it separates ^d rushes past them, 
like the tide by a bridge pier. At every tarn 
there is a fresh odour to sniff at; eitlicr the 
bitter aromatic perfume of Uie herbalists’ shops 
breaks upon you, or the scent of oranges, then 
of apples, and then of onions is caugH for an 
instant as you move along. The brocoH tied 
up in square packets, tho white head[s tinged 
slightly red, as it were, witli the sunshine, 
— the sieves of crimson love-apples, polished 
like nhina, — the \^undles^ of white glossy leeks, 
their roots dangling like fringe — the celery, 
with its pinky stalks and hrighr ween tops, — 
the dark j^irple pickling-cahbages^ — the scarlet 
carrots, — the white knobs of turnips, — the briglit 
yellow balls of Granges, and tlie rich brown 
(pats of the ckesnuts — attract the eye on every 
side. Then there are the applo-merchants, with 
their fruit of all colours, from the pale yellow 
green to the bright crimson, and the baskets 
ranged in rows on* tlie pavement before the 
little shops. Round these the customers stand 
examining tlie stock, then whispering togetlier 
over their bargain, and counting their money. 
“Give you foiu- shillings for this here lot, 
master,” says a coster, speaking for his three 
companions. “ Four and six is my price,” 
answers the salesman. “ Say four, and it’s a 
bargain,” continues the man. “ I said my price,” 
le^uTiis the dealer ; “ go and look round, and 
see if you can get ’em cheaper ; if not, come back. 

I only want^ what’s lair.” The men, taking the 
salesman’s advice, move on. The walnut mer- 
chant, with the group of women before his shop, 
peeling thefiniit, tlieir fingers stained deep brown, 
IS busy with the Irish purchasers. The onion 
stores, too, are surrounded by Hibemixms, feel- 
ing and pressing the gold- coloured roots, whose 
dry skins crackle as they are handled. Ca^es of 
lemons in their white paper jackets, and blue 
grapes, just seen above the sawdust ore ranged 
about, and in some places the ground is 8%- 
pery as ice from the refuse leaves and w^ut 
husks .Mattered over th6 pavement, 

Against the railings of St. l^aul^s. Church, are 
hung biyikets and slippers for sale, and near 
the public-house is a party countrymen pre- 

S their bunches of pret^ coloured grass— 
and glittering, as if it had been mnzed. 
Between the spikes of the railing are., piled up 
square cakes of green turf for larks; audatlh^ 
pump, boys, who probably have passed the pr(> 
vious night in the baskets about the m^ket, afe 
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washixtgrf and tho water dnpping from thdb* ludr 
that hangs in points over the fijUees The 
stone is blocked up bf. a crowd 4uimiring 
lads« gathered round the bixd«.oiiteiher*a ^preen 
stand, and gazing at the larks beating, 
breasts against th^oagea. The owner, irhese 
boots are red with the soil of the brick-deld, 
shouts, as be looks carelessly aroimd^*fA cock 
linnet for tuppence,* » aud thin hits at Ine vouths 
who are poking through the bars at the flutter- 
ing birds. « I* 

Under the Piazza th* co|tor3 purcha^ their 
flowers (in pots) which they e^hange in the 
strej^ for old clothes Here is vang^ a small 
garaen of flower-pots, the jnusk and mignonette 
smelling sweetly, and the scarlet geraniums, 
with a perfect glow of coloured air about* the 
flowers, standing out in rich contrast with the 
dark green leaves of the evergreens behind them. 
“ There’s myrtles, and larels, and boxes,” says 
one* of the men selling them, “and there’s a 
harhora witus, and lauristiners, and that bnshy 
shrub g with pink spots is heath.” Mep and 
women, sellmg different articles, walk about 
under the cov^j^f the colonnade. One has seed- 
cake, onothgr small-tooth and other combs, 
others old caps, or pig’s feet, and one hawker 
of knives, razors, and short hatchets, may occa- 
sionally be seen driving a bargain with a country- 
man, who stands passing his tfixunt over the 
blade to test its keenness. Between the pillars 
are the coflee-stalls, witlf their large tin cans 
and piles of bread and butter, and protected 
from the wind by paper •screens and sheets 
thrown over clotlies-horses ; inside these little 
parlours, as it were, sit the coftee- drinkers 
on chairs and "tyenches, some v^th *a bunch of 
cabbages on their laps, blovring the steam from 
their saucers, others, with their raoutlis full, 
munching away at their ^ces, as if not a 
moment could bfe lost. One or two porters are 
tliere besides, seated on their bask-ets, breakfast- 
ing with their knots on their heads. 

As you walk away from this busy scene, you 
meet in every street barrows and ousters harry- 
ing home. The pump in the market is now 
surrounded by a cluster of chattering wenches 
quarrelling ovet whose turn it is lib water their 
drooping violas, and ofl the steps of Covent 
Garden Theatre are seated the shoeless girls, 
t^ing up the halfpenny and penny bundles. 

Of “G-rben” Pruit Selling in the 
Streets. 

The fruit selling of the streets of London is 
of a^ distinct character from that of vegetable or 
flsh selling, inasmuch as fruit is for the most 
part a luxury, and the others are principally 
necessaries. 

There is no doubt that the consumption of 
fruit supplies a fair criterion of the condition 
of the working classes, but the costermoi^ers, as 

tion respecting 

tomers, qj as to how tlieir custom is influenced 


by the carcumstdlhoes of ttjp times. One man, 
however, told me that during the last panic be 
sold hardly Rflnrthhig beyond mere necessaries. 
Other street-s^leri tu*whom I spoke could not 
comprehend what a panic meant. 

^he. most intelUfent costers whom I con- 
vilrsed with agreed that they now sold less 
fruit than* ever to working people, but perhaps 
more than ever to the dweUers imthe smaller 
houses hi the sulj^bs, and to shopkeepers who ’ 
wefe not in a liu%e way of business. One man 
sold baking apples, but not above *a pock on an 
average weekly, to wonfen wl^m he knew to be 
[pthe wives of working men, tor he had heard them 
say, “ Dear me, I didn’t think it had been so late, 
tilde's hhrdly time to get the dumplings baked 
before my husband leaves work fSwr his dinner.” 
The course of ^y inquiries has shown me— and 
many^ employe^ whom I have converi^ with 
are of a siirJlag opinion — that the well-conducted 
and skilful artisan, who, in spite of-slcp oom^ 
petition, continues to enjoy a fair rate of wagea^ 
u^ally makes a prudent choice of a wife, who 
perhaps has been a servant in a rlspeotable 
family. Such a wif^ss probably “ used to 
cooking,” and will jwtenough m^e a pie or 
pudding to eke out the cold meat of the Mon- 
day’s dimier, or “ for a treat for the children.” 
With the mass of the working people, however, 
it is otherwise. The wife perhaps has been 
reared to incessant toil with her needle, and 
does not know how to mdke even a dumpling. 
Even iii> she .possess as mnfih knowledge, she 
may have to labour as well asRfer husband, and 
if their joint earnings enable them to haye “the 
added pudding,” tliere is still iftke If^ble of 
making it; and, after a weary week’s work, reel 
is often a greater enjoyment tlian a gratifica- 
tion of the palate. Thus something easily 
prepared, ann carried ofl' to the ovfla, is pre 
ferred. The slop-workers of all trades never, 
1 believe, taste eitlier fruit pie or pudding, im- 
lass a penny one be bought at a shop or in the 
street ; and even among mechanics who are used 
to bettq* diet, the pies and pi^ddings, when wages 
are reduced, or work grows slaci^ are tlie fost 
things that are dispensed with. “ When the 
money doesn’t come in, sir,” one working-man 
said to me, “ we mustn’t think of puddings, but 
ofjfread.** 

A costermonger, more observant than the 
rest, told me that there were some classes , to 
whom he liad rarely som fruit, and whom he had 
seldome een buy any. Among these he menticned 
sweeps, scavengers, dustmen, nightmw, 
pipe- layers, and sewer-men, who^ ]^N^rred 
to any frui^ “ something to bite i!l the mouth, 
such as a penn’orth of gin.^ My iqlbmmnt 
believed that this abstinence from •^fliuit was 
common to all persons engaged in such oflen- 
sive trades as flddle-^string maldiig, gut- dress- 
ing for whip-makers or squsage-m&efrs, knack- 
ers, ^'c. He was eonifl^ent ^ it, as far ts ^ 
own experience extendML It ntoreever^ Ms 
common for the women m the town, of the jpoorer. 
sort, to expend pence mihdtthan in sucKthti^jpi 
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as whdks, sludinpSi or winlcsy'to say nothing of 
Persons, wlUse stomachs may be one week 
to excess, and the n^t he wprived of a 
snfilineacy of proper food, seek for stimulants, 
or, as they term it, relis^a** * 

The fruit-sellers, meanpg thereby those ’dho 
deal principally in fruit in the season, am \he 
more intelligent costermongers. The calcula- 
tion as to a bushel of apples, for instance, 
will imtke in half or quarter* peeks, puazles me 
more ignorant, and they buy *^oifd-hand,^* oi^ 
of a middle-'man, and consequently dearer. The 
Irish stxeet-sell^s do hkot meddle much with 
fruit, excepting a lew of ‘tilie very best clas| 
of them, Vmd they **do well in it,” I was 
told, ** they have such tongue.” * * ^ «* 

^ The improvement in the quality of Ihe fruit 
and vegetables now in our markets, and conse- 
quentW in the necessaries an^ luxuries qf tb‘e 
porn’ermasses, is very great Pr^zes^iuid medals 
have been deservedly awarded to the skilled and 
i|>er8evering gardeners who have increased the 
size and heightened the flavour of the pine-a^ple 
or the^ Arawberry — ^who have given a thinner 
rind to the peach, oi^fuUer gush of juice to 
the apricot, —or who enhanced alike the 
bloom, the weight, and the size of the fruit of 
the vino, whether^ regards the classic “ huuch,” ; 
or the individual grape. Still these are benefits ; 
confined mainly to the rich. But there is another ^ 
class of growers who have rendered greater ser- 
vices and whose services have been compara- 
tively untioricedydl allude to t](;ose gardeners 
who have impfoved or introduced our every i 
viffletaifles or fruit, such as now form the 
cheapoflFanA most grateful and healthy eryoy- , 
meuts of the humbler ][>ortion of the community. { 
1 may instance the introduction of rhubarb, • 
which was comparatively unknown until Mr. | 
Myatt, now of Deptford, cultiHted it thirty 
years ago. He then, for the first time, carried 
seven bundles of rhubarb into the Borough 
market Of these he could sell only three, 
and he took four back with him. Mr, Myatt 
could not Tecolleq^ tlie price he received for 
t^ first rhuWb he ever sold in public, but he 
told me that the stalks were only about half the 
sv^Aance of those he now produces. People 
laughed athim for oflferiug ” physic pies,” but 
he pi^rsevered, and I have shown what the^le 
of rWbaxb now ie. 

Moreover, the importation of foreign ” pines ” 
may be dted ai anothA* mstance of the increased 
luxuries of the poor. The trade in tMs com- 
•moditj^was unknown until th% year 1842. At 
tl^ period Mr. James Wood and Messrs. Clay- 
pole «nd Sbn, of Liverpool, imported them 
jarom tibe Bahanlas, a portion being conv^od 
to Messrs. Keeling end Hunt, of Lrnidon. Since 
period trade has g^ually increased 
, rnstealW 1000 pines ming sent to LiVer- 
of them conveyed to Lon- 
200,000 pines are noV imported 
is brought over in 
'itowed in numbers flrom ten to thit^ , 
thouMrad; in galleries constructed lore and aft in 


the vessel, ^ which, is so extravagantly fragrant, 
that it has |b ventilated to aWe the odour. 
But for.this hnportatj^, and but for the trade 
havmg become a pm of the costermonger’s 
avocation, hundreds and thousands in London 
7'ould never have tasied a pine-apple. The 
quality of the fruit has, I am infbrmed, b^ 
greatly ^proved since its first infroductioh; 
the best uesoriptiofi of “ pines which CoveUt- 
garden can supply having been sent out to graft, 
to incr^se the size flavour of the Bah'aman 
products, and this phitfly for the regalement of 
the palates of the humbler classes of X^ondOn. 
The supply fsom the Bahamas is considered in- 
exhaustible. , 

Pine-apples, when they were first introduced, 
weje a rich harvest to the costermonger. They 
made more money “working” these than any' 
other article. The pines cost them about 4<f. 
each, one with the other, good and bad together, 
and were sold by the coetentionger at from Is. 
to Is. 6A The public were not aware then that 
the pmes they sold were ” salt-water touched,” 
and the people ihoUght them as fast as they 
could be sold, not only by theqwhole one, but « 
at Id. a slice,— for those who copld not afford 
to give Is. for the novelty, had a slice as a 
taste for Id. The costermongers used then 
to have flags flying at the head of their bar- 
rows, and gehtlefoTk would stop them in the 
streets; indeed, the sole for pines was chiefly 
among “the gentrj^.” The poorer people — 
sweeps, dustmen, cabmen — occasionmly had 
pennyworths, “ju^ for the fun of the thing;” 
but gentlepeople, I was told, used to buy a w^le 
one to take home, so that all the family mi^t 
have a ta^e. One costermoiigcr assured me 
that he had taken 22s. a day during the rage for 
pines, when they first came up. 

1 have before i^ted that when the season is 
in its height the costermonger prefers the vend- , 
ins of fruit to the traflic in either fish or vege- 
tables; those, however, who have regular rounds 
and “ a connection,” must supply their customers 
with vegetaj^les, if not fish, as well as fruit, but 
the costers prefer to devote themselves princi- 
pally to fruit 1 am unable, therefore, to draw 
a comparisdh between what a coster realises in 
fruit, and what in fisfl, as the two seasons are 
not contemporary. Tlie fruit sale is, however, 
as I have shown in p. 84, the co8termott|^B 
harvest 

All the costermongers with whom I convetsed 
represented that the ^eater cheapness and 
ahimdance of fruit had been artytn^g blit a 
benefit to them, nor did the majority seem to 
know whether Mt was scarcer or more plenti- 
ful one year than another, unless in remarkable 
instances. Of the way m which the intpoduorimi 
of foreign fruit had influenced their trade, they 
knew nothing. If questioned On the subject the 
usual reply was, that things g^t worse, and 
beople didn’t ht^ so much frtdt at they did 
half-a-dozen years bfck, and so less was sold. 
That these men hold such oninions must be 
accounted for mainly by the inOreasq in their 
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numbers, of which I htive before spoken, and 
from their general ignorimce. ^ 

Tlie fruit of which there is t)ie readiest sale 
in the streets is one usiM^ considered i^ong 
the least useful— cherries, probably, the greater 
eagerness on the part o'f tSe poorer classes lo 
pucch?^ this fruit arises fisdm its being tbe first 
of the ^esh green"* kind which our gardens 
supply for street-sale after ^he wintef ftnd the 
early spring. An intpUi^nt costennonMr sug- 
gested other reasons “Poor people,” ope said, 
'^Uke a quantity of any^uit, and nd fruit is 
cheaper than cherries at ld.*a pound, at which I 
have sold some himdreds of ppimds’ weight. 
Pnf satisfied, sir, thafif a chbrry could be grown 
that weighed a poimd, andT was of a finer flavour 
than ever was known before, poor people would 
rather have a nmnber of little ones, even if they 
was less weight and inferior quality. Then boys 
buy, I think, more cherries than other fhiit; 
because, after they have eaten ’em, they can 
play at cherry-stones." ” 

From all I can learn, the haUpenny-worth 
of frufc purchased most eagerW by a poor man, 
or by a child to whom the possession of a 
halfpenny is JF rarity, is cherries. I asked a 
man “ with*a good connection,” according to 
his own account, as to who were his customers 
for cherries. . He enumerated* ladies and gen- 
tlemen! working- pecqile ; wagoners and carters 
(who ” slipped them quietly into their pockets,” 
he said); parlour-livers {m he called the occu- 
pants of parlours); maid- servants ; and sol- 
diers. ** Soldiers.” I was li>ld, are very fond, 
of something for a change from their feed, which 
is about as regular as a prison’s.” 

"Die currant^and the fruit of the<same useful 
genus, the gooseberry, are sold largely by the 
costermongers. The price of the currants is Id. 
or the half-pint, Id. being the more usual 
charge. Of red currants there is the greatest 
supply, but the black ” go oif better.” The 
humbler classes buy a half-pint of the latter for a 
dumpling, and ** they’re reckoned,” said my in- 
formant, ** capital for a sore throat, either in jam 
or a pudding.” Gooseberries are mso retailed 
by the half-pint, and are cheaper than currants 
— perhaps |d. the half-pint is ihe average 
street-price. The working- classes do not use 
ripe gooseberries, as they do ripe currants, for 
dumi)lings, but they are sold in greater quanti- 
ties and may be said to constitute, when first 
introduced, as othei: productions do afterwards, 
the working-people’s Sunday dessert^ ” Only 
you go on board a cheap steamer to Greenwich, 
pn a fit»e summer Sunday,” observed a street- 
seller to me, ** and you *11 see lots of young 
women with goosebecrieB in their handkerchiefs 
in their laps, j^ervant-maids is very good cus- 
tomers for such things as gooseberries, for they 
always has a penny to spare.” , The costers sell 
green gooseberries for dumplings, and some- 
times to the extent of a fourth of the ripe, fruit. 
Tbe price of green goowberries is generally 
a pint dearer than the ripe. 

. \Vlien strawberries descend to such a price 


as places them at«the costermonger’s command, 
the whole fraternity is buHly at work, and as 
the sale can %6fii\y be carried on by women and 
children, the costers family^ take part in th^ 
sale, ofll'ring at the comets of streets the fra- 
gjiant pottle, with th&crlmson fruit just showing 
bdiqath the green leaVes at the top. Of all 
cries, too,* perhaps that of “hoboys” is the 
most agreeable. Strawberries, however, accord- 
iHg to all accounts, are consumea lea^ of all 
fruits by the poo#. **They like sonjethihg more 
solid,” I was told, “something to* bite at, and 
a penny pottle of strawberries is only like a 
taste; what *8 more, too, •the really good fruit 
|*never finds its way into penny pottles.” The 
cost|r’s best customers are dwellers in the 
suburbs, who purchase strawberries on n Sun- 
day especially, for dessert, for they think that 
get them •fresher in that way than by 
vet 'ying them from the Saturday nijfht, and 
maii^ are ten^ted by »eing or hearing them 
cried ^ the streets. There is also a gow Sun^ 
day sale about the steam- wharfs, people 
gdmg “ on •the river,” especially when young 
women and children are members of a party, 
and likewise in tbeyi^lerk districts,” as Cam- 
den-town and CamberwelL Very few pottles, 
comparatively, are sold in public-houses; “they 
don’t go well down with frie beer at all,” 1 was 
told. The city people are good customers for 
street strawberries, conveying them home. Good 
strawberries are 2d. a pottle in the streets when 
the seaipn is at its height. Inferior are Id. 
These are the most frequent '\>rices. In rasp- 
berries the coster does little, selling them only 
to such customers as use them fisr tUt^'^sake m 
jam or for pastry. The price is from 6d, to 
1«. 6d. the pottle, 9d. being the average. 

The great staple of tlie street trade in green 
driiit is applet. These are first sold by the 
travelling costers, by the measure, for pies, &o., 
and to the classed I have described as the 
makers of pies. The apples, however, are soon 
vended in penny or halfpenny-worths, and then 
they are bought by the poor who have a spare 
penny for the regalement of their children or 
themselves, and they are eaten* without any 
preparation. Pears are sold to the same classes 
as are apples. The average price of apples, as 
sol^ by the costermonger, is 4 a\ a bu^l, and 
six a penny. The sale in h|lfpenny and penny- 
worths is verv’^ great. Indeed the costermongers 
sell about half the appibe brought to the mar- 
kets, aqd I was told that for otte pennyworth of ‘ 
apples oought jp a shop forty were h^ght iif 
the str^t. Pears are 9^ a bushel, generally, 
dearer 'than apples, but, numerioffily, they run 
more to the bushel. 

The costers purchase rite French ai^es at 
the wharf, close to , Xiondon-liridgs^ on the 
Southwark side. They IQj., I2t., IBs,, 
or 20s, for a ease coatalsxpg ^fbux tniihels. 
They generally get to Is. profrt.on a 

bushel of EngUsh, but on French apples 
they make a clear profit of from Is. Sd. to 2*. a 
busliel, and would make more, but tlie fruit some- 
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tiiaes Thiaeirtira pro^f is 

t>vrij3e tO'6te^1Pl^cn ^‘ving better toeasiipe, their 
fbur &uAieia being about toM^tet bushels,^ as 

^ 4hbi« is mtieh'etraw packed up idtb the EngUsh 
and none with the French. « 

^ * wiattis dnd damsons iaef\egi» ptftohased byOhe 
classes than apples, or titan any nt&cr 
larger sized fhiit which is supplied abundantly. 
** if I*ve vporked plums or damsons,*^ said an 
. mtperi^ced costermonger, ^♦'and hjive told dny 
wbtnan*pncJng them i * They^ii| 0 n*tilook so ripe,^ 
but they're Wll the better for a pie/ she's an- 
swered, * 0, a pKtm pfe's too mte for us, and 
'whang's more, it tiike^ too much sugar.^ " 
am sold ptiwipslly for desserts, and in penny- 
wort!^ at Id* the half-pint for good, an! |d. 
tbf inferior, tSreen-gages are 50 pSr cent 
highmv Some costers sell a cheap lot of plums 
to the eating-house keepers,^ and sell tbf^ih 
more ^Sadily man tliey sell apples to the me 
parties, ^ 

fr Wea;^ Indian pine-apples are, as regaiOs the 
street sole, disposed of more in the city than 
elsehdiesUi They are bought by* clerks find 
warebousemen, who them to their sub- 
urban homes. The at Id. and Id. are 

bon^t principally by boys. The average price 
good street pine " is 9d. 

Pea^ioa are an occasional sale with the cos- 
tem^ngers’, and are disposed of to the same 
claeSOs as purchase strawberries and pines. 
The street sale of peaches is not practicable if 
the price exceed a piece. «> 

Of other fruitsf vended largely in the streets, 

I have spoken under their respective heads. 

The nAums before cited as to the quantity of 
home«.g^own and foreign green fruit sold in 
Loudon, and the proportion disposed of by the 
costermongers give the following results (in 
round numbers)f as to the absolttte quantity od 
the several kinds of green fruit (oranges and 
nuts excepted) ** distributed" throughout the 
metropolis by the street-sellers. 

343,000 bushels of apples, (home-grown) 
34,560 ,yi apples, (foreign) 

lYOidpO c „ pears, (home-grown) 

17,S(3d , „ pears, (foreign) 

1,039,200 lbs, of cherries, (home-m:own) 
t* cherries, (foreign) 
il,708 . hnriuds of plums, <* 

loo , reengages, 

^ ^^msons, 

^ 2,450 „ ‘bullaces, 

. 207,^25 fioosebemes, 

8^500 rieres of red euxxaats, 
tSt5bO^ ff black currants, 

3,000 ,, white (^urmutSf 

763,750 pottles of strawhOTites, 

. 1,762 „ raspberries, 

' 30,J^ „ mulberries, 

i bushels of hazel nuts, , 

4i8, Si^ „ gtapes, 
si^m pines. 


pp T«i; Orakob an© Nijt Haexbt. 

Ik Hounds&nh»therePis a market supported 
principally by cosfo^nongers, who them pur- 
chase th«r orang^ lemons, and nuts. This 
m^ket is entirely in the hands of the Jews^ and 
although a few tradesmen may attend it to 
buy grapes, still it derives its chief custom foom 
the stroec-dealers #who say they can make < for 
better bargains with the Israelites, (as tb^ never 
refuse ^fn offer,) tlian they can with the Coveut- 
garden ‘salesmen, wlm^generally cling to their 
pricea This hiarlfet is known by tlie name of 
** Duke’s-place," although its proper title is 
St James’s-place.* The nearest road to ‘tt is 
through Duke’s- street, and the two titles have 
beqn so confounded that at length the mistake 
has grown into a custom 

Duke's-place — as the costers call it — is a 
large Square yard, witli the iron gates of a 
synagogue in one comex^a dead wall forming 
one entire side of the court, and a gas-lamp on 
a circular pSiVemeut in the centre. Tiie place 
looks as if it were devoted to money-m^ing — 
for it is quiet ana dirty. Not a gilt letter is to 
be seen over a doorway; tliere is no display of 
gaudy colour, or sheets of plate-^ass, such as 
we see in a crowded thoroughfare when a cus- 
tomer is to be baught by show. As if the 
merchants knew their trade was certain, they 
are content to let the London smoke do their 
painter’s work. On looking at the shops 
in this quarter, the idea forces itself upon one 
that they are in the last stage of dilapidation. 
Never did property in Chancery look more 
ruinous. Each dwelling seems as though a tire 
had raged in it, for not a shop in the market 
has a window to it ; and, beyond the few sacks 
of nuts exposed for sale, they are empty, the 
walls within being blackened with dirt, and the 
paint without blistered in the sun, while the 
door-posts are worn round witli the shoulders 
of the customers, and black as if charred. A 
few sickly hens wander about, turning over the 
heaps of dijed leaves that the oranges have 
been sent over in, or roost the time away on the 
shafts and wheels of the nearest truck. Ex- 
cepting onbcertain days, there Is little or no 
business stirring, so that many of the shops 
have one or two shutters up, as if a death had 
taken place, and the yard is quiet as an inn nf 
conrt. At a little distance the warehouses, 
with thqr low ceilings, open fronts, and blaok 
sides, seem like dark holes or coal-ri^ores ; and, 
but for the mahogany backs of chairs shmvirqff 
at the. first floors, you would scarcely believe - 
the houses to be i^abited, much more to be 
elegantly furnished as they are. One the 
drawing-rooms that 1 entered ^lere was warm 
and red with morocco leather, Spanish maho- 
gany, and curtains and Turkey carpets; while 
the ormolu chandelier and Ihe pit tii^es of the 
looking-glass and pictures twinkled at every ^ 
point in the ftre-Kght. 

The householders in Dnke’s-ptace are 
the Jevdsh persuasion, and amonf tbe'bCstofo a 
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saying lui» s|)i’ung up abimt it lArbeia a, man 
has been out of work for st^e time, be is said to 
he ^*<Cursed, like a pifin * 

Ahnqsjf ^ery shop has Mcripture name eyer 
it, and even the public-thottseaare of the Hebrew 
faith, tbeis’ ss^s appealing to Uie fallowelM of 
those ' tsedes whioh most abound with Jews. 
Thaire>iS -the “Jeweller’s Anns,” patr<ftused 
greatly of a Sunday morning, when the Ib/aelite 
jewewrs attend to exchange their trinkets and 
barter, amongst themselves. Very ofte 4 the 
counter before “the bar” b^e maybe se^ cov- 
ered with golden ornaments, sftid sparkling with 
precious stones, amountjjng in value Jo thousands 
.of pounds. The landlord of this house of call 
is licensed to manufacture t2>bacco and cigars. 
There is also the “ Fjslimongers’ Arms,” t^e 
wesort of the vendors of fried soles ; here, in the 
evening, a concert takes place, the performers 
and audience being Jews- The landlord of this 
house too is licensed Jo manufacture tobacco 
and cigars- Entering one of these houses I 
found a bill announcing a “ Bible lo be raffled 

for, the property of And, lastly, there 

is “ Benjamin’ ^Cohee-house,^ open to old 
clothosmen j antr here, again, the proprietor is 
a licensed tobScco-manufacturer- These facts 
are mentioned to show tlie untiring energy of 
the Jew when anything is to be gained, and to 
give an instance of the curious maniier in which 
this people support each otlier. 

Some of tlie nut and* orange shops in 
Duke’s-|dace it would be impossible to de- 
scribe. At one sat an old woman, with jet- 
black hair and a wrinkled face, nursing an 
infant, and watching over a few matted baskets 
of nuts ranged on a kind of carpenter’s bench 
placed upon the pavement The interior of the 
house was as empty as if it had been to let, 
excepting a few bits of harness hanging against 
the wall, and an old salt-box flailed near the 
• gas-lamp, in which sat a hen, “hatching,” as I 
was tol(i At another was an excessively stout 
Israelite mother, with crisp negro’s hair and 
long gold earrings,* rolling hei ch^d on the 
table used for sorting the nuts. Here the clack 
walls had been chalked over with scores, and 
every corner was filled up with sacks aad orange- 
cases. Before one warehouse a family of six, 
from the father to the infant, were busy washing 
walnuts in a huge tub with a trap in the side, 
and around them wei*e ranged measures of the 
wet fruitl The Jewish women are known to 
make the fondest parent’s 4 and in JIuke’s-place 
there cartiunly was no lack of fondlings. Inside 
almojsl; a very . parlour a child was either being 
nursed of romped with, and some little things 
we^. being ^ toeaed neatly to the ceiling, and 
caught, screaming with enjoyment, in the jewel- 
led hands of the deligl)te4 mothW. At othet 
shc^R might be seen a circle of three or four 
women--rS(Hn6 old as if grandmoth^, grouped 
. admiringlv round a hook-nosed infant tickfing 
' it and poking their fmgears at it in a frenzy of 

TW yottttters of these shops are generally 


placed in tne Ope» streets Uke stalls, and the 
shop itself is u4«Aas a store to keep the stock iiu 
On these eonnteies ar^ ranged the large matting 
ba^ts, some piled up with dark-brown polished 
chestnuts — ^shining like a racer’s neck— -others 
fiJJUi# with wedge-^4pod Brazil-nuts, and rough 
hair^ *cocoa-nuts. jTher© are* heap% too, of 
newly-waahad walnuts, a few showing ffleir 
white crumpled kernels as a sampjp of their 
exclUence. Before every doorway are long pot- 
^llied boxes of (glmges, with the yellow fruit 
just peeping between laths on top, and 
lemons— yet green— are fangedf about in th«ir 
p|per jackets to ripen in tlie^r. 

In front of one store the paving-stdhea were 
soft with the sawdust emptied from the grape- 
cases, arid the floor of the shop itself was 
whitened with the dry powder. Here stood a 
mdh in a long tXsselled smoking-cap, pufflng 
with liis bellows at the blue bunches on a^ti’ay, 
and about him tvere the boxes with the paper 
lids thrown back, and the round sea-green 
berries just rising above the sawdust at if 
fioatftig m it. Close by, was a group of^darko 
eyed women bending over^ orange-caac, pickl- 
ing out the rotten froig^TOe good fhait, while .a., 
sallow-comp lexioned girl was busy with her. 
knife scooping outgjhe damaged parts, imtil, 
what witli sawdust and orauge-iilel, tho^idr 
smelt like the pit of a circus. 

Nothing could be seen in this strange place 
that did not, in some way or another, appertain 
to Jewish^customs. A wom^, with ^ heavy 
gold chain roimd her neck, wem past, caiiying 
an old green velvet bonnet covered with feathers, 
and a fur tippet, that she had . either, tflcently 
purchased or was about to delL Another, wemaa, 
whose features showed her to be a Oeatile, was . 
hurrying toward the slop-shop jn the Minories 
with a richly qi^ted satin- lined coat don© up in 
her shawl, and the market-basket by her side, 
os if the money due for the work were to be 
spent directly for housekeeping. . 

At the corner of Duke’s-street was a stall 
kept by a Jew, who sold thii^s that are eaten 
only by the Hebrews. Here m a veljow pie- 
dish were pieces of stewed apples floating m a 
thick puce-colonred sauce. 

One man that I spoke to, told me that, he 
considered his Sunday morning’s work a very 
bad one if hec did not sell his five or six hundred 
bushels of nuts of different kinds. He had 
taken ISO/, that day of^tbe street-sellers, and 
usually sq)d hp lOOA worth of goods in a moym- 
Ing, Many others (^d the same as himself. Ttere 
1 met wi^ every attention, and was furSkhed 
with some valuable statistical infomfSlibn ooh- 
cerziing the street-trade. ^ 

Of Oranoe and Lemon Sicwnci tH TitE 

Op foreign fruits, the Qrkngos; tmd nn^ supply 
by. far the greater staple for t^e street frade, 
and, therefore, demand a brief, but still a fuller, 
notice than ot^nr artiGles. 

Oranges were first sold in the streets at the 
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oIm mgn. So had Hke 

tilde that four jFoasi aiiler her deaSi, 

or In doueon ehMioe (* orttage>iriTesj** 

^ with '* Tlieae women 

a(#»t carried the oranger m^haekets on Sieir 
iioads ; barrows were aSeni^ardi na^ ; and 
usually slimg to t|i^ 8h<n;dderB. '' ^ 

Oanangei are brought to country in cases 
or boxes^ (^ntaining from 500 to 900 orans^ 
]^mc offimal tables^ it aj^^ars othat betwien 
and 300,000,0^ of oranges an^ 
lemons aref now yearlv shipp^ to England. 
They are sold #holes&Ie, principally at public 
sales, in lots of elAht boxes, the price at such 
Miles var^^ng grea%, according to the supply 
apd Sie quamy* The supply cont&ues^to (arrive 
fim October to August 

Ojnuoges are bought by the retailers in Duke’ s- 
plaoe^d in Corent- Garden P but the coster- 
mongSm nearly idl resort to Duke’s-place, and 
the i^pkeepers to Covent- Garden. They are 
,sidd in oaskets of 200 or 300 ; tliey are also dis- 
posed of’ by the hundred, a half-hundred b^ing 
the snfidl^ quantity sold in Duke*s-pface. 
These .hnitdreds, howegw, niunber 110, contain- 
ing 10 double ** hand^ ' single hand being 5 
osKSgea. The prioe in December was 2s, 6d., 
01. 0d»t and 4s. the hundred! They are rarely 
loiter than 4^, about Christmas, as there is then 
a hetter.demand for them. The damaged oranges 
are known as specks/' and the purchaser runs 
tlm risk of specks forming a portion of the con- 
fonts of a buke^iis he is not allowed to empty 
it for the exammation of the fruit : but Oome 
salennea agree to change the specks. A month 
aftrar ClSelstinaSt.OFanm are generally cheaper, 
and become dearer ag^ about May, when there 
is a great demand for the supply of the fairs and 
races.. 

Orai^es are sold by all classet^connected with 
tbs fruit, dower, or vegetable trade of the streets. 
IW majmdty of the street-sellers are, however, 
woipep and children, and the great part of these 
arc Irish. , It has been computed that, when 
oranges are ''at pieir best” X^cnerally about 
East^)^ are 4^000 persons, including stall- 
keepers, oranges in the metropolis and 

its suburbs ; wmle tiiere are genetully 8,000 out 
of t]^ pumber "working” oranges — that is, 
hpwklngilM^ from street fo street : of the8e«d00 
attend doors of the theatres, saloons, &c. 
Manyof tiboie, 'VworHng** the theatres confine 
their tradq to mrangeff, %hile the other dealers 
rarely do so, but unite with them the sale of nuts 
of stw khm. Hiose who sell only oranges, or 
only i&s, are moetiy diUdren, and of the pm* 
esToUea ^Die amsEnees of the sum required 
to .provide a stock of orm^ies (a half-hundred 
Img ISd. or ISdL), enables the poor, who cannot 
raw "atock-mon^" sufficient to purchase any- 
th^ else, to trade upon^ few orangea ' 

vesgular costers rarely \my otanges unta 
except, perhaps^ for Sunday afrer- 
UM saloM^l^gb this, aa 1 sidd before, ^ey 
mostly ohi^to. In the i^nng, however, tiiey 
stock thesr borrows with orangea One man told 


me font, four or dveydbrs back, Im bad sold in a 
day 2,0^dQanges he picked up asb bargdlm 
They did not costhi^half a fertmngfufo,*^ ho 
said he " cleared 2^y the ipea’*^ At^ie came , 
period ha could 4am or Ot* /m a ’ Sunday 

afremoon 1^ tile itale of oranges in the streeti 
but now he could not earn 2s. 

A gopr Irishwomon, neither squalid ki ap- 
pearance nor ragged in dress, though' kioMng 
pinched and wretched, gave me the subfoined 
account ; when I .saw her, resting wim her 
basket of oranges hear Coldbath-wds prison, 
she told me Ihe ^most wished she “was inside 
of it, but for the " chiller.” Her histsorj was 
^one common to herjclass— 

" I was brought over here, sir, when I was a 
girl, but my father and mother died two or three 
years after, I was in service then, and very * 
good service I continued in as a maid-of-all- 
work, and very kind people I met ; yes, indeed, 
though I was Irish and rCatholic, and they was 
English Protistants. I saved a Uttle money 
there, and got marrieA My husband'.s a la- 
bourer; and wh^en he’s in full worruk he can 
earn 12*. or 14*. a week, for bp’s a good hand 
and a hamid-worruking man, an^ we do mid- 
dlin’ thin. He’s out of worruk now, and I'm 
forced to thry and sill a few oranges to keep a 
bit of life in'ul, and my husband zeduds the 
childer. Bad as I do, I can do Id. or 2d. a day 
profit betther than him, poor man ! for he ’§ tau 
and big, and peopfe ^inks, if he goes round 
with a few oranges, it’s just from idlcqjss; and 
the Lorrud above** knows- he’ll always worruk 
whin he can. He goes sometimes whin l^m 
harmd tiieA One of us must stay with the 
childer, fdt the youngist is not three tod the 
Udest not five. We don’t live, we starruve. We 
i*git a few ’taties, and sometimes a plaice. To- 
day I’ve not taton 8d. as yit, sir, and it’s past 
three. Oh, no, indeed and indeed, tltin, I dont ■ 
make Od, a day. We live accordingly, for there’s 
1*. 3d. a week for Tint. I have very little hamit 
to go into the public-houses to sill oranges, for 
they begins flyi ig out about'the Pope and Car- 
dinal Wiseman, as if I had anything to do with 
it. And that’s' another reason why I like my 
huoband t(f stay at home, and me to go put, be- 
cause he’s a hasty man, and might get into 
thiouble. 1 don’t know what will become of us, 
if times don’t turn.” 

On calling upon this poor woman OAjSoit fol^ 
lowing day, I found her and her children ihietit 
The husband had got employment at some ffis* 
tance, and toe had gone to see if toe cen^d net 
obtain a room 3d. a week cheaper» ai^;'1odge 
near the place of work. 

According to the Board of Trade ruturts, 
there are nearly two hundred /rnffifoto; of 
offinges annually imported into ihift eouito. 
About one-third of these aare sold vtoolesafe m 
Xiondon, and one-fourth of the latter qntoti^ die* 
posed of TetaU in the streets; Tiie tetutui ^lUiye 
procured, tcmifoing the London sale, 
no less than 13^500,000 are sold yeaiijr 'by the 
toeec^lersi. The retail price thesp, fofcy be 
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said to be, upon, an ayexage, per UO, and 
this woa^d give *us about {$5,000/L %r the gross 
sum of money laid out av«v year, in the streets, 
in the matter of oranges iul||& 

The street lemon-trade iMpow insignificant, 
lemons having become a more important article 
of commerce since the law tequired foreign- 
hound idupa to be provided with Icmon^uice. 
The street-sale is chiefly in the htn'Us of 
the Jews and the Irish. It does not, however, 
call for special notice here. ^ 

Of Nut Selling i?i the Streets. 

The sellers of foreign Ijazel nuts aip principally 
womdh and children, but the stall-keepers, and 
oftentimes the costermongel-s, sell |hem with 
other “goods.” The consumption of themes 
immense, the annual export from Tanagona 
being little short of 8,000 tons. They are to be 
found in every poor shop in London, as well as 
in the large towns ; t^cy are generally to be 
seen on every street-stall, in every country vil- 
lage, at every fair, and on every race-ground. 
The supply is from Gijon and Tarragona, The 
Gijon nuts are tlm “ Spanish,” or “ fresh” nuts. 
They are sold at public sales, in barrels of three 
bushels each, the price being from 35s. to 40«. 
The nuts from Tarragona, whence comes the 
great supply, are known as “ Bftrcefonas,” and 
they are kiln- dried before they are shipped. 
Hence the Barcelonas will “keep,” and the 
S|)ani8h will not The Spanish are coloured 
with the fumes of sulphur, by the Jews in 
Duke’s-place. • 

It is somewhat remarkable that nuts supply 
employment to a number of girls in Spain, and 
then yield the means of a scanty subsistence to 
a number of girls (with or without parents) in 
England. 

The prattle and the laughter (according to 
Inglis) of the Spanish girls who sort, And no 
• parallel however among the London girls who 
sell the nuts. The appearance of the latter is 
often wretched. In the winter months they may 
be seen as if stupified with cold, aii(^ with the 
listlessness, not to say apathy, of those whose 
diet is poor in quantity and insufficient in 
amount • 

Very few costermongers buy nuts (as hazel 
nuts are always callell) at tlie public sales — only 
those whose dealings are of a wliolesale charac- 
ter, and Uiey are anything hut regular attendants 
at the sales. The street-sellers derive nearly 
the whole, of their supply from Duke’s- place. 
The prinoipal "times of business are Friday 
afternoons and Sunday mornings. Those who 
have “ capital” buy on the Friday, when they 
suy they can make IQs. go as far as I2s. on the 
Sunday. The “ Barcelonas” are from to 
(id. a quart to the street- sellers. The cob-nuts, 
which are the large size, used by the pastry- 
cooks for mottos, &c., are 2d. and 2|^ the quart, 
but they^ are generally destitute of a kemeh 
A . contains from 100 to 180 nuts, ao- 
cording to, the size. The costermongers buy 
^someim^ jargely when nuts are 3d. the quart; 


they then, anS not unfreqqpntly, stock their 
barrows with nuta^ entirely, hut 2«. a day is 
reckoned exceMent eynings at this trade. “ It’s 
the worst living of all, sir,” I was told, “ on 
nutsi” The sale in the streets is at the fruit- 
stalfe, in the publiw-houses, on board the 
steamers, and «t the theatre doors. They are 
sold by the* same class as the oranges, and a 
stock may be procured for a smalley sum even 
thA is required foi* oranges. By the ouMay of 
many an Irisbiloman can send out her two 
or three children with nuts, reservirife some for 
herself. Seven-eighths 6f th^ nuts imported 
qpe sold, I am assured, in tiffe open air. 

Some of the costermongers who ite to be 
foundtin Batfersea-flelds, and who attend the 
fairs and*races, get through 5». worth of nuts in 
a day, but only exceptionally. These men have 
a Sort of portable sliooting-gallery. Thq^cus.. 
tomer fires p kind of rifle, loaded with a dart, 
and according to the number marked on the 
centre, or on the encircling rings of a hoard < 
whidi forms the head of the stall, and which 
may* be struck by the dart, is the nufhber of 
nuts payable by the stai|j.-keeper for the half- 
penny “lire.” 

The Brazil nuts, which are now sold largely 
in the streets at twelve to sixteen a penny, wefe 
not known in this country as an article of com- 
merce before 1824. They are sold by the peck 
— 2s. being the ordinary price — in Duke’s- place. 

Coker-nuts— as they are ifOw generally called, 
and indeed “ entered ” as suoh at the Custom- 
house, and SO written’ by Mr. M*c Cullooh, to 
distinguish them from cocoa, or the berries 
of the cac&o, used for chocolate, • el!c. — arc 
brouglit from the West Indies, both British 
and Spanish, and Brazil. They are used as 
dunnage in the sugar ships, being interposed 
between the hogsheads, to steady them and 
prevent their being flung about. ITie coker- 
nut was introduced into England in 1390. They 
are sold at public sales and otherwise, and bring 
from 10s. to 14s. per 100, Coker-nuts are now 
used at fairs to “ top” the sticks. 

The costermongers rarely specula^ in coker- 
nuts now, as the boys will not buy tJiem unless 
cut, and it is ahnost impossible to tell how the 
coker-nut will “ open.” The interior is sold in 
halfpqpny-worths and penny-worths. These 
nuts are often “ worked with a drum.” There 
may be now forty coker-nut men in the stiw^ 
trade, but not one in ten !?oflfines himself to Hib 
article. • 

A large proportion of the dry or ripe wq|nuts 
sold in the streets is from Bordeaux. Tl:^ are 
sold at public sales, in barrels of three Impels 
each, realising 2 Is. to 25s. a barrel. They ore 
retriled at from eight to twenty a penny, and 
are sold by all classes of «treet-traders. 

A little girl, who looked stunted and wretched, 
and who did not know her age (which might he 
eleven), told me she was sent out by her mother 
with six halj^enny*worth of nufib, tod she must 
carry back 6d. or sbie ' would be beat She 
had no father, and could neither read nor write. 
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Her witi aft Engliih^MitMbi^ the beUeved, 

and jsw She lueard of God i ho 

G«br FA»«r who aoL ha haaTon.** She*d 
aaid. She m not hnow the Lord’a 
had nerer beard of H; did not know 
irhd the Lord was; perW^s fhe Lord Md^r, 
Init she had never h^ before Mm. Shr Went 
mto pubhc-houses with her nuts, d>ut did not 
know whethoi^ ahe was ever insult^ or not ; 
did not know what insulted waa| but she ^as 
never badly used. She of^ went into taj^ 
rooms with her nutt, just to warm herself A 
nmn once gave her sohie hot beer, which made 
hs^ ill. .Her mother was kind enough to he^, 
and novel heat her but for not taking borne 6d. 
She had a younger brother that did as sLe did. 
-She had bread and potatoes to eat, ahd some- 
times tea, and sometimes herringa Her mother 
dkhi^j^ gi^ tipsy (at first she did not know what 
was meant by tipsy) above once^a week. 

j Of Boasted Chestnuts and Apples. 

How long the street-trade in roasted chestnuts 
has behn carried on I find no means of ascer- 
taining precisely, but^t is unquestionably one 
of the oldest 'Of the^'blic traffics Before 
potato-cans were introduced, the sale of roasted 
chestnuts was far greater than it is now. 

It is diMcuIt to compute the number of 
roasted chestnut-sellers at present in the streets. 
It is probable that they outnumber 1,000, for 
1 noticed that on a tsold day almost every street 
fhut-spUer, nuin^or woman, had roanted chest- 
t^uts £or sale. * 

Sometimes the chestnuts are roasted in the 
8treets^U*'^a huge iron apparatus, made ex- 
presxly for tlte purpose, and capable of cooking 
perhaps a husbm at a time — but these axe to be 
found solely at the street- niarketsS. 

- The oniinary street apparatus for roasting 
chestnuts is simple. A round pan, with a few 
holes punched in it, costing Zd. or 4d. in a 
marine-store shop, has burning charcoal within 
it, and is surmounted by a second pan, or kind 
of lid, coutalnin^chestnuts, which are thus kept 
hot. my inquiry, chestnuts were dear. 

** oon^t care,” I was told, ” whether 

^stunts Is three and ux, as they are now, or 
one mid Mx a peck, as I hope they will be 
afore longi tiiey wants the same pennywqirths.” 

Chestmtts are generally bought wholesale in 
Dake*s-|daeO, im the Sunday mornings, for 
street sale) hut somb ftreet-deiuers buy them of 
^se costennoagers, whose means enable them 
My in” a quantity. The retail customers 
are, Isr the most part, boys and girl^ or a few 
labourers ^r street people. The usual pcioe is 
idatfen a penny. , 

^ Boasted apples used to he vended m the 
4 l]reeta, and o^n along with roasted chestnuts, 
it a trade which has now ahnoat entirely 
disit)^e^ed, and its disappearance Is attributed 
]^valence of ]Kitato cans, 
the IbSowing aeconut ftum a wcman, 
WtoMtwntly between sixty and seventy, though 
ahe saM she was only about fifty. WhNL i£e 


was in her youths she said, i^e neither knew 
nor eared. ^ At any rate she was unwiUizig to 
converse about it I^ftmnd her statement as to 
chestnuts oorrobora^ 

” The trade’s n^ing to what it wa^ mr,” she 
sMd. ** Why whbn the hackney coaches was in 
the streets, I’ve sold 2«. wwth of a night 
at a time, fbr a relish, to the hackneyt^n that 
was v^alcing theiiwtum ov^r their beer. Six and 
eight a penny was enough theni now people 
must Jiave sixteen ; though I pays 3*. a peck, 
and to get them at«,that!8 a favour. 1 could 
make my godd'lS^. a week on roasted chestnuts 
and apples,,^ and as much on other things in 
them days, but I *m half-starved now. There’ll 
never be spch times again. People didn’t want 
tq cut one another’s Croats in t^e street busi-’ 
ness then. O, 1 don’t know anything about how 
long ago, or what year — years is nothing to me 
— ^but I only know that it was so., 1 got a 
penny a piece then for, my roasted apples^ and 
a hal^enny for sugar to them. I could live 
then. Boasted apples was reckoned j^^ood for 
the tooth-achq, in them days, but, people 
change so, they aren’t now. I don’t know 
what I make now in chesmuts and apples, 
which is all I sells — ^perhaps a week. My 

rent’s It. 3d. a week. 1 lives on a bit of fish, 
or whatever I 6an get, and that’s all about it.” 

The ahsoMte quantity of oranges, lemons, and 
nuts sold annually in ^e London streets is as 
follows ; * 

Oranges 15,400,000 

Lemons . 4 . * • . 154,000 

Spanish and Barcelona nuts 24,000 bushels 
Brazil do. ...... 3,000 ,, 

Chestrfats . 6,500 „ 

Walnuts 24,000 „ 

Coker-nuts ..... 400,000 nuts 

Op “Dry” Fruit Selling in the Streets. 
The sellers of dry fruit ” cannot be described ‘ 
as a class, for, wi& the exception of one old 
couple, none that 1 know of confine themselves 
to its sa\<?, but resort to it merely when the 
season prevents their dealing in “^een (hut ” 
or vegetables. 1 have already specified what in 
oommerct is distinguished as ** dry fruit,” but 
its classification among th^ costers is somewhat 
narrowed. 

The dry-fruit seUers derive their supplies 
partly from Duke’s-place, partly firom Puddmg- 
lane, but perhaps principally &om the costers 
concerning whom 1 have spoken, ,who buy whole- 
sale at the markets and elsewhere, sad who will 
“ clear out a grocer,” or buy such figs, jee, as a 
leading tradesman will not allow to be sent, or 
oifoe^ to his regular customers, althettgh, per- 
haps, some of the articles are tolerably gooA lOr 
else the dry*fhut men buy a dsmageq^iot of a 
broker or grocer, and pick out ell th^ ieqatable, 
or rather saleable. 

The sale of dty ftuit is unpoiiiiMar amcog ^e 
oeatermongm Des^te their i^mestpshis, they 
cannot give to figs, or leisMs, or ourrants, v Mcb 
may bo old and stale, anything of ihe^,l4<Kmi and 
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plumimeisi of l^twd firmt, ojod ^ pnoo of good 
Ihdt is ioo iSism, Moreover, u the 

Wt he tk ’^^dtatiftged loCj^it k iliiaost adwayi 
discoloured^ end the MeB^ cannot be re- 
moved. ^ 

It IS impOMoble to .give the average price of 
dry to the costenuonger. The ^ality 
and the^^^ harvest/* affect the |>rice in|l^ially 
in tlie regular trade. o 

The me which 1 am informed the coster- 
monger, who aoinetimes ** jgorka ** a bafww of 
dried fruit, observes, is this : he will aim at cent 
per cent, i^, to accomplish it, ** slang *’ weights 
are not tmfrequently i^ied. The atde fruit is 
sold % the grocers, and thq damaged fruit by 
the warehouses to the costers, at from a half, but 
much more frequently a fourth to a twentieth 
•its prime cost The principal street-purchasers 
are boys. 

A dry-fruit seller gave me the following 
account; — By “ half profits ’* he meant cent per 
cent., or, in other words, that the money he re- 
ceived for his stock was half of it cost price and 
half pront # 

“ I sell dry ^ruit, sir, in February and 
March, becau^p I must be doing something, 
and green frmt’s not my money then. It’s 
a pomr trade. I’ve sold figs at Id. a pound, 
— no, sir, not slang the time f mean — and I 
could havdly make 1 j. a day at it, though 
it was half profits. Our customers look at 
them quite particler. ‘Lrt’s see the other 
side of them figs,’ the hoys’ll say, and then 
they’ll out with — * I say, master, d’ you see any 
green about me V Dates I can hardly get oil 
at all, no I — not if they was as cheap as potatoes, 
or cheaper. I ’ ve been asked by womSn if dates 
was good in dumplings ? I’ve sometimes said 
* jres,’ though I knew nothing at all about them. 
Ihey’re foreigp. I can’t say where they’re 
grown. Almonds and raisins goes off best with 
* us. I don’t sell them by weight, but makes 
them up in ha’penny or penny lots. There’s 
two thills, you see, and one helps off the o^er. 
Raisins is dry grapes, I’ve heard. ^I’ve sold 
grapes before they was dried, >t Id. and 2d. the 
pound. I didn’t do no good in any of ’em; 
la. a day on ’em was the topper, for all the half 
profits. 1*11 not touch ’em again if I aint 
forced.” ' 

Ihere are a few costers who sell tolerable 
dry fruit, but not to any extent 

The old coi^le I have alluded to stand all 
the year round, at the comer of a street running 
into a ^eat city thoroughfere. They are sup- 
plied with their fruit, I am told, through the 
f^ndlinesil of a grocer who charges no profit, 
imd somethties mi^es a sacrifice fbr their benefit 
As 1 was told that this old couple would not 
like inqiuiries to be made of them, I at once 
deleted. 

There are sometimes twenty costermongers 
sdHag nothing but dry..'fruit, but more fre- 
quently enly ten, and sometimes only five; 
'while, periim, from 800 to 400 sell a^few. 
figs,ifec.*j(dth other things, sgeh as late apples. 


the dry frtt|t bebii| tiien usyd ^hust as a fiU^ 
up.” ‘ "'•* ’ ' 

Accordmff Ib^the^Wtttms befere given, the 
gross quantity df dry fruit disposed of yeariy in 
the streets of London may be stated as follows : 

^ 7,000 lbs, o^^ell almonds, 

* • 87,800 „ raisins, 

24,800 „ figs, 

^ 4,200 „ prunes, t 

Of the ISxJlEBt-SALE OF VEGEtABLES. 

a ' 

HE seller of fruit in the streets donfines his 
trafiio far more closely t8 ^if, than does the 
vegetable-dealer to vegetables. Witjiin these 
three or four years many street-traders^sdd only 
fruit Ihe^ yerf through ; but the purveyor of 
vegetables now usually sells fish with his cab- 
Ba|^es, turnips, ^ulifiowers, or oth»' garden 
stuff The fish tnat he carries out on his gatmd 
generally co’'si|ts of soles, mackerel, or fresh 
or salt herrings. Thi s combination of the street- 
green-grocer and street-fishmonger is culled a a 
general dealer.” 

The general dealers are usually accor/lpanied 
by boys (as I have elsewj^re shown), and some- 
times by ^eir wives. a woman he a general 
dealer, she is mostly to be found at a stall or 
standing, and not going a ront^.” 

The general dealer “ works ” everything 
through the season. He generally begins the 
year with sprats or plaice : then he deals in 
soles until the month of May. After this he 
takes to mackerel, haddocks,* or red herrings. 
Next he trades in strawberries dSr raspberries. 
From these he will turn to green arid ripe goose- 
berries; thence he will go to cheftidf; fronf 
cherries he will change to red or white cur- 
rants ; from them to plums or green-gages^ and 
from them again to apples and pears, and dam- 
sons. After thSse he baostly “works” a few 
vegetables, and continues with them until the 
fish season begins again. Some gpeneral dealers 
occasionally trade in sweetmeats, but this is not 
usual, and is looked down upon by the “ trade.” 

“ I am a general dealer, said one of the 
better class ; “ my missis is in the j^e line as 
myself, and sells everj'tliing that I^do (barring 
grten stuff) She follows me always in what 
I sell She has a stall, and sits at the comer of 
the ^^reeu I have got three ol^dren. The 
eldest is ten, and goes out with me to caU my 
goods for me. , I have had infiammation ill the 
lungs, and when I call^rily goods for a Rttie 
while myoroice leaves me. My missis islarua. 
She fell down a ceMar, when a child, and itijimed 
her hip. • Last October twelvemonth 1 laid 
up with cold, which settled on my and 

laid me in my bed for a month. My mms kept 
me all that time. She was ^working’ fresh 
herrings ^ and if it hadnit been her we'nmat 
all have gone into the workhemaO. Ws are doing 
very ba^y now. 1 have no wnric ito da I have 
no stock-money to wmk wltii,^ and I object«to 

r y Is. dd, a week fee the loan nf 10s. ^ Once 
gave a man Ir. fid. a week fer ten months for 
the loan of 10s;, and tiiat nearly did me up. I 
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hm }a$0ii. iAt ^ 6iime|ftus^ «!nce, and paid ] 
1*. W#«bit fftr e%ht for tbe loan of it. j 

I rt moat extor^o|j«ta <0 have to 1 

2^,_, a ;dafy ihr the loan of Hs., and won’t do it ‘ 
When idMi aeason g^ta a bit better I tshall banow j 
* 4 ahiming of one friend afid a ehiUing of anc^er, ' 
and then muddle on with as much stock^money 1 
aa I can scrape together. My nuasis is at home ! 
noFW doingo nothing. Last week ii’s impos^ble ‘ 
to say what she took, for '^e’re ^bliged^ to buy 
victnals and firing with it we take it Sl^e 
can’t go Aut chuing on account of her hip. 
When flhe is oht, ami I am out, the childr^ 
play about in the ^streets. Onlv last Saturday 
.week she^as obligated to take the shoes off her 
feet to get the children some victhals. ^ We owe 
two weeks’ rent, and the landlord, though I’ve 
lived in the house hve years^ is as sharp as If 
I w^ a stranger.” 

** Why, sir,” said another vegcjtable- dealer, who 
was a robust-looking young man, very clean in his 
person, and dressed in costermonger corduroy, 

•* I can hardly say what my business is wo^th to 
me, fot I’m no scholard. I was brought up to 
the business by my mother. I’ve a middling 
connection, and perhap'SKclear 3s. a every 
fine day, or 15s. or 16s. a week ; but out of that 
there’s my donkey to keep, which I suppose costs 
6d, a day, that’s seven sixpences off. Wet or 
fine, she must be fed, in coorse. So must I ; 
but I’ve only myself to keep at present, and 1 
hire a lad when I Want one. I work my own 
trap. Then things is so uncertain. Wiy, now, 
look here, sif. Last Friday, I think it was — 
but that don’t matter, for it often happens — fresh 
lieriin^^ 4«. the 500 in the morning, and 
U. 6rf, at night, so many had come in. I buy 
at Billingsgate-market, and sometimes of a 
large shopkeeper, and at Covent-garden and the 
Borough. If I lay out 7a. in i nice lot of cab- 
bages, I may sell them for 10a. 6rf,, or if it isn’t 
a lucky day with me for 8a., or less. Sometimes 
people won’t buy, as if the cholera was in the 
cabbages. Then turnips isn’t such good sale yet, 
hut they may be^soon, for winter’s best for them. 
There’s inom bilings then than there’s roastings, 
I think reople like broth in cold weather. I 
buy tundps by the ‘tally.* A tally’s five dozen 
bunches. Tliere’s no confinement of the niunber 
to a bimch"/ st’s by their size; I’ve known 
twelve, and I’ve known twice that. I sell three 
parts of turnips at Id. a bunch, and the other 
part at 1 Jrf. If I gdt (hem at Sa, 6d. the tally I 
do well on turnips. I go the same rounds pretty 
legul^ly every day, or almosi every day. 1 don’t 
object to wet weafiier so much, because women 
don’t like \o stir out then, and so they’ll buy of 
me as I pass. Carrots I do litlje in ; they’re dear, 
hut they’ll he cheaper in fi^onth or two. They 
always are. I don’t work on Sundays. If I 
di^ I’d get a jacketing. Our chaps would say : 

‘ Weil, you are a scurf tm have a round ? give 
, snather m^ a Sunday chance.’ A gentlemsn 
usm iiud to me, when I was obligated to work on 
sC%Way ? ‘"V^y don’t you leave it «ff, when 
it uin^t right f* <WelI. sir,’ said I, 


a^ be spoke very kind t6 me, * well, sir, Tni 
worldng fot» my dinner, and if yon^ll give me 4s. 
or 3s. 6d., I’ll tumldi^ your notion and drop it, 
and I’ll f^ve youri^e b^e cowcumbers,’ (I was 
working cowcum&rs st that time) ‘ to do what 
you like witk anu they cost me half-a-crown.* 
In potatoes I don’t do a weat deal, and it’s no 
great^ ^ade. I|i I did, I should buy at the 
warehouses, in Tooley- street, where they are 
sold in sacks of 1 cwL ; 150 Ihs. and 200 lbs., 
at and 8s. the cwt 1 sell mine, tidy 

good, at 3 pound and a halfoenny a pound, 
but as I donH do hiuch, not a bushel aday, I buy 
at market by the bushel^at from Is. 6dL ta 2s. 1 
never uses slangs. I sold three times as many 
potatoes as I do now four years hack. 1 don’t 
know why, ’ceptit be that the rot set people again 
them, and their taste’s gone another way. 1 sell 
a few more greens than I did, but not many 
Spinach I don’t do only a little in it Celery 
I’m seldom able to get r'A on. It’s more women’s 
work. Ing-uns the same.” 

I may add that I found the class, who con- 
fined their bus'ncss principally to the sale of 
vegetables, the dullest of all <he costermongers. 
Any man may labour to make ,ls. 6d. of cab- 
bages or turnips, which cost him la., when the 
calculation as to the relative proportion of mea- 
sures, &c. is beyond his comprehension. 

Pursuing Vhe same mode of calculation as has 
been heretofore adopted, we find that the abso- 
lute quantity of vegetables sold in the London 
streets by the costers is as follows : 

20.700.000 Ihsl of potatoes (home grown) 

39.800.000 „ (foreign) 

23,760.133 cabbages, 

S,264;1800 turnips, 

616,666 junks of turnip tops, 

601.000 carrots, 

567,300 brocoli and cauliflowers, 

219.000 bushels of peas, 

8,893 „ Deans, 

22,110 „ french beans, 

25,608 dozens of vegetable marrows, 

^*89 dozen bundles of asparagus, 

9,120 „ rhubarb, 

4,350 „ edery, 

561, MOO lettuces, 

13,291 dozen hands of radishes, 

499,533 bushels of onions, , 

23,600 dozen bunches of spring onions, 
10,920 bushels of cucumbers, 

3,290 dozen bunches of herbs. 

Op the “Aristocratic” Veoetabeb-Sale. 

In designating these dealers I use word not' 
uncommon among the costermongers. Tbe«a 
aristocratic sellers, who are not one in twei^» 
or perhaps in twe:F**-five, of the whole body of 
costermongers, are'Werally vkm of supsricr 
manners and better ^Wd thw breftop. 
The following narrative, given to toe by one of 
the body, shows the list^ of the trade , 

“ It depends a good d^ upon the season and 
the price, as to wBat I bejjSn with in I3fo ^ haris- 
tocratic’ way. My rounds are alwo^s in the 
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su^urbs4 1 seU neither m ^ streets, nor squares 8o](d half-crown a Saturday itighv for a 

ia town. I like xt best where there are detached sixpence ; and it icoi sold sodie time back at 
^villas,, and best of all whewk^ere are Kept mis- ^d, a bundle, ii^^e New Cut, to poor people, 
tresses.^ Th^ are the best onhl customers to men I dare say some as bo^|pht it bad been tuald- 
like me* We talk qur custol^rs over amon^ servants and understood it I’ve raffled 5«. 
ourselves, and generally know vho’s who. One wortlianf grass in the pgrlour of a respectable 
way by whicli we know the kept ladies is, they count#3^inn of an evening, 
never sell cast-off clothes, as soiAe ladies dof for “ The costgrs generally buy new potatoes at 
new potatoes or early peas, ^ow, niy#^orst 4r. to 5s. the bushel, and cry them at * three- 
customers, as to price, are the ladies — or gentle- pouiffl-tuppcnce but I’ve given 7#. 1 bu^el, 
men — they’re both o^ a kidney — what keeps for choice and earle, and sold them at 2d. a 
fashionable schools. ‘ They^ Ibe the p^|de to pdlind. It’s no grdlt trade, for the bushel may 
drive a bargain, but then thfey buy largely, weigh only lb., and at«2«k » poirnd that’s 
Some buy entirely of costermonger|. There’s only 8^. 4:d. The schools doiJft buy at all imtil 
one geift. of a school-ke^er buys so much and th^’re Id. the pound, and don’t buyain any 
knows so well what o’clock itHs, that I’m satis- quantit^i until they’re Is. 6d. the 2^ lb. One 
fled he saves many ajpound a year by buying of day a 6^o%l ’stonished me by giving me 2s. Gd. 


ms ’stead of the greengrocers. 


for 25 lb., whioh is the genex^ weight of the 


“ Perhaps I begin the season in the hariato- halft bushel. Perhaps the master hed taken a 
cratic way, yrith early lettuces for salada I drop of something short that morning, ♦'he 
carry jmy goods in handsqpie baskets, and some- schools are dreadfW screws, to be sure, 
times with a boy, or a hoy and a girl, to help ** Green peas, early ones, I don’t buy when 
me. I buy my lettuces by the score (of heads) they first come in, for then they’re very dear, but 
when firsf in, at 1«. 6<i., and sell them at l|d. whensthey’re 4*. or 3s. (>rf. a Inishel, and gnat’s 
each, which is Is. profit on a scort. I have sold pretty soon. I can make five pecks of a bushel, 
twenty, and I onci sold thirty score, that way Schools don’t touch pea^’jill they’re 2s. a bushel, 
in a day. The profit on the thirty was 21. 5s., “ Cowcumbers were an aristocratic sale. Four 

but out of that 1 had to pay three boys, for I or five years ago they were looked upon, when 
took three with me, and our expenses was 7s. first in, and with a beautiful bloom upon them, 
Hut you must consider, sir, that th\p is a pre- as the finest possible relish. But the chmera 
carious trade. Such goods are delicate, and came in 1849, and everybody — ’specially the 
spoil if they don’t go of. I give credit some- women — th ought the cholera as in cowcumbers, 
times, if anybody I know says he has no change, and I’ve kqpwn cases, foreign and English, sent 


I never lost notliing « 

“Then there’s grass, (aspafagus), and that’s 


from the Borough Market for rfianure. 

“ I sell a good many mushroom si* I some- 


often good money. I buy all , mine at Covent- times can pick up a cheap lot at Coveq^ ^rden. 

£ rden, w'here it’s sold in bundles, according to I make them up in neat sieves of three dozen to 
s earliness of the season, at from 5s. to Is., eight dozen according to size, and I have sold 
containing from six to ten dozen squibs (heads), them at 4s. the sieve, and made half that on 
These you have to take home, imtie, cut off the each sieve I sold# They are down to 1*. or Is. 
scraggy ends, trim, and scrape, and make them Gd. a sieve very soon. 

•level. Children help me to*do this in the court “ Green walnuts for pickling I sell a quantity 
where I live. 1 give them a few ha’pence, of One day I sold 20jf. worth - half profit — 1 
though they’re eager enough to do it for nothing got them so clieap, but that was an exception, 
but tlie fun. I’ve had 10«. worth made ready I sold tliein,cheap too. One lady has bought a 
in half an hour. • bushel and a half at a timft For walnut 


“ Well, now, sir, about grass, there’s not a 
coster in London, I’m sure, ever fastc^ it ; and 
how it’s eaten puzzles us.’| [I explained the 
manner in which asparagus was brought to 
table.3 “That’s the ticket, is it, sir? Well, I 
was once at the Surrey, and there was some 
macaroni eaten on the stage, and I thought 
grass was ' eaten in the same way, perhaps ; 
swallowed like one o’clock,” [rather a favemrite 
comparison among the costers.] 

“ J have the grass — it’s always called, when 
cried in the streets, • Spar-row gra-ass’ — tied up 
in bundles of a dozen, twelve to a dozen, or one 
over, and for Ihese I never expect less than Gd. 
For a three or four dozen lot, in a neat sieve, I 
ask Gd.f and never take less than Is. 5d. X 
dhee walked thii^-five miles with grass, and 
have dfr epbu^ been thirty miles. I ma^ 7s. 
o^ 8*. a*dajy by it, and next day or two perhaps 
•vothiiig, or way-be had. but one customer. Tve 


catsup the refuse of the walnut is^used; it’s 
picked up in the court, where I’ve got cliildrcn 
or poor fellows for a few ha’pence or a pint of 
beer to ’help me to peel the walnuts.” 

Of Onion Selling in the Streets. 

The sale of onions in tli^ streets is immense* " 
They are now sold at the markets at an average 
of 2s. a bulhel. Two years ago they wete U.^ 
and they have been*4«. and up to 7s* the bwheC 
They are ifbw twisted into “ ropes ” for greet sale. 
The* ropes are of straw, into which the roots are 
platted, and secured firmly enough, so that tlie 
ropes can be hung up; these have euperseded 
the netted onions, formerl]^ sold by the Jew boys. 
The plaiting, or twisting, is done rapidly by the 
women, and a straw-bonliet-niaker described it 
Lo me as somewhat Hfter the mqde of her tra^, 
>»ly that the top^ or prqjecfing portion of the 
stem of the onion, was twisted within the ktraw. 
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Putting above sums ^og^er we have the 

Exj>ei^ed^S5r in green fruit • .£338,420 
Expended yearly in dry fruit . . . 1,000 

Ejfpended yearly in vegetables . . . 292,000 

• ”1B 

<ilro8S sum taken snnually by die ^ t 
London costemi^rngens for fruit > £626,420 
and ve^tables y 


Then adding the above to the gross amount 
received by the street- sellers of fish, which 
we have ^before s^ comes to as much as 
£1,460,850, we h^C for the annual fhcome of 
the London costjraaongers no less a sum than 
£2,087,270. f 


Oh the stationary STREET-SELLERS'OF fish, fruit, 
C * AND VEGETABLES. 


Of tke Number of Street St'ii.LLs. 

Thus far we have dealt orly^with the itineiont 
dealers in fish, fruit, or vegetables ; but there are 
still a large class of street-selltrs, who obtain a 
living by the sale of the same articles at some 
lixed locality in the public thoroughfares; and 
as thc|f^ diiOfer froi^ the others in certain points, 
they demand a short special notice be?". First, 
as to the number of sta^a in the streeta of Lon- 
don, 1 caused personaf observations to be 
made ; and in a w^ of 46 miles 632 stalls 
were counted, which is at the rate of very 
nearly 14 to the mile. This, too, >kas in bad 
weather, — was not on a Saturday night, — and 
at a season when file fruit-sellers all declare 
that ** things is dull.’* The route| taken in 
this inquiry, wefe : — No. 1, from Vauxhall 
to Hatton-f arden j No. 2, from Baker- street 
to Beiq^^dsey ; No. 3, from Blackwall to 
Hrompton ,* No. 4, from the Hackney-road 
to the Edgeware-road. I give the results. 



F. 

^^R. 

V. 

M. 

T. 

No. 1 . 

. 9 

28 

fit 

7 

49 

„ 2. 

. 37 

50 

4 

14 ' 

105 

„ 3. 

. 90 

153 

30 

40 

313 

4- 

. 75 

52 

28 

15 

165 


211 

283 

62 

76 

632 


F. denotes fish^stalls ; Fr. fruit-stalls ; Y. 
vegetable- stills ; M. miscellaneous ; and T. 
presents the total : 

Die miscellaneous stalls include peas-soup, 
pickled whelks, sweetmeats, toys, tin-ware, 
elder- wine, and jewellery stands. Of the^, the 
toy-stalls were found to be the most numerous ; 
sweetmeats the next^ 4in-ware the next ; wliile 
the elder-wine stalls were least numerous. 

Some of the results indicate, curiously enough, 
the cl^acter of the locality! Thus, in Fleet- 
street there were 3, in the Haymarket 5, in 
B^gent- street 6, and in Piccadilly 14 fruit- 
stalls, and no fish-stalls — these streets not 
being resorted to by tlie poor, to whom fruit 
is a luxury, but fish * a necessity. In the 
Strand were 17 fruit and 2 fishrstalls; and in 
Brury-lane were 8 stalls of fish to 6 of fruit. 
Orf the other hand, there were in Ratcliffe-high- 
way, 38 fish and 23 fmt-stalls ; in Rosemary- 
lanq^ 13 fish and 8 fruit-stalls; in Shoreditch, 


28 fish and 13 fruit- stalls ; and in Bethnal- 
gfreen Road (the poorest district of all), 14 of 
the fish, and but 3 of the fruit stalls. In some 
places, the numbers were equal, or nearly so ; 
as in the Minories, for instance, the City-road, 
the New-road, Goodge^street, Tottenham-court 
Road, and the Camberwell-road ; while in 
Smithfield were 5, and in Cow-cros& 2 fish- 
stalls, and no fruit-stalls at all. In this enu- 
meration the street- markets^ of Leather-laiie, 
the New Cut, the Brill, &c., are^not included. 

The result of this survey of the principal 
London thoroujghfares is that in the mid-route 
(viz., from ^ Brompton, along Piccadilly, the 
Strand, Fleet-street, and so vid the Commercial- 
road to Blackwal]^), there are twice as many 
stalls as in the great northern thoroughfare (that 
is to say, from i^e Edgeware-road, along the 
New-road, to the Hackney-road); the latter 
route, however, has moye than one-third as many 
stalls as ipute No. 2, and that again more than 
double the number of route No. L Hence it 
appears that the more frequented the thorough- 
fare, the greater the quantity of street-stalls. 

Die number of miles of streets contained 
within the inner police district of the metropolis, 
are estimated by tlie authorities at 2,000 (in- 
cludihg the city), and assunjing that there are on 
an average onty four stalls to the mile throughout 
London, vfe have thus a grand total of 8,000 fish, 
fruit, vegetable, and other Htalls dispersed 
throughoqy the capital. 

Concerning the character of the stalls at the 
street-markets, the following obser nations have 
been made:— At the New-cut there were, be- 
fore the removals, between the hours of eight 
and ten on a Saturday evening, ranged along 
the kerb-stone on the north side of the road, 
beginning at Broad-wall to Marsh-gate (a dis- 
tance of nearly half-a-mile), a dense line of 
“pitches” — at 77 of which were vegetables for 
sale, at 40 fruit, 25 fish, 22 boots and shoes, 14 
eatables, consisting of cakes and pies, hot eels, 
baked potatoes, and ,bdiled whelks ; 10 dealt in 
nightcaps, lace, ladies’ collars, artificial flowers, 
silk and straw bonnets ; 10 in tinware-* such as 
saucepans, tea-kettles, and Dutch-ovens ; 9 in 
crockery and glass, 7 in brooms and bruslics, 5 
in poultry and rabbits, 6 in paper, books, songs 
and almanacs ; and a^ut 60 in sundries. 
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Of the Character of the Street- Stalls. 

• 

The stalls occupied l)y C0%iinongers for the 
sale of hsh, fruit, yegetables,>&c., .are chiefly 
constructed of a double cros^otrelde or moveable 
frame, or else of two trestles, ^h with tliree 
legs, upon which is laid a long deajjboard, or tr^. 
Some of the stalls copsist merely m a few b^|ds 
resting upon two baskets, or upoff two hernng- 
barrels. The fish-btalls are mostly covered with 
paper — generally old newspapet^s or periodicals^ — 
but some of the street- fl.sliiwongcrs, instead of 
using paper to display their fish upon, have intro- 
duced a ^lin marble slab,^'hich gives^the stall 
a cleaner, and, what they consii^er a high attri- 
bute, a “respectable” appearance. 

Most of llie fruit-stalls an‘, in the winter 
tirfie, lilted up with an aj)paratus for roasting 
apples and chcstimts ; this goiij^’rally consists of 
an old saucepan wdtli a fire inside ; and llu* 
woman who vends them, Imiddlod uj) in her old 
faded shawl or cloak, often presents a picturesque 
ajipearance^ in tlie early evening, or in a log, 
with the gleam of the fire lightiiigsup her half 
somnolent figuie. ’^ithin the last two or three 
years, however, tlnjfe has been so large a business 
carried on in roasted cbestiiuts, that it lias 
become a distinct street- trade, and the vendors 
liave provided themselves with an iron apparatus, 
large enough to roast nearly half a bushel at a 
time. At the present time, however, the laiger 
apparatus is less common in flic streets, and 
more frequent in the shops than in the previous 
winter. ♦ 

There are, moreover, peculiar kinds of stalls — 
such as tlie hot eels and hot peas- soup stalls, 
having tin oval pots, with a small chafing-dish 
containing a charcoal fire undcmeatli each, to 
keep th^ eels or soup hot The early breakfast 
stall has two capacious tin cans filled with tea or 
cojTce, kept hot by the means before described, 
and some are lighted up by two or three huge 
oil-lamps ; the majority of tliese stalls, in the 
winter time, are sheltered from the wind by a 
scieen made out of an old clothes horse wvered 
with tarpaulin. The cough-drop stand, with its 
^stilling apparatus, the tin worm curling nearly 
the whole length of the tray, has but latel^ been 
'introduced. The nut-stall is fitted up w’ith a 
^^get at the back of it The ginger-beer stand 
^gRy be seen in almost every street, with its 
'’®Vench- polished mahogany frame and bright 
olished taps, and its foot -bath-shaped reservoir 
f water, to cleanse the glasses. The hot cider 
rine stand, with its bright brass urns, is equally 
opular. 

The sellers of plum-pudding, “cake, a penny 
slice,” sweetmeats, cough-drops, pin-cushions, 
rellery, chimney oniaments, tea and tabic- 
lons, make use of a table covered over, some 
ith old newspapers, or a piece of oil-cloth, 
lou which arc exposed their articles for sale. 
Such is the usual character of the street- 
Therc are, however, “ stands” or “cans” 
luliar to cartain branches of the street- trade, 
i most ixnfiortant of these, such as the baked- 


potatoe can, and the ‘meal-pie stand, I have 
before described, p. 27 . 

The other meaA Mopied by the street-sellers 
for the exhibition of their various goods at 
certain “pitches” or fixed localities are as 
foliov/HJ Straw bonnets, *boys* caps, women’s 
caps, and*prints, are generally arranged for sale 
in large umbrellas, placed “ upside down.” 
Haberdashery, with rohs of ribbons, ^ginffs, 
and lace, some streel-|ellers display on a stall ; 
whilst others have a»board at the edge; of the 
pavement, and expose their ^wareg upon it as 
tastefully as they can. Old sh^es, patched up 
and #iell blacked, ready for the purchaser’ » feet, 
and tin ware, are o^en ranged upon the ground, or, 
where th<Pst%ck is small, a stall or table is used. 

Many stationary street-sellers use merely 
haskejjjs, or trays, eitl^r supported in their liand, 
or on their arm, or else they are strapped rourtd 
their loins, of Aiisfierided round their necks. 
These are mostly fruit-women, watercress, black- 
ing, Congreves, sheep’s- trotters, and ham-sand- 
wich se\iiers. , 

Many stationary street-sellers stand on or near 
the bridges ; others near the steam-packet wliarls 
or tlie railway tenninusffe ; a great number of 
them take their pitch at tlie entrance to a court, 
or at the corners of streets ; and stall-keepers 
with oysters stand opposite the doors of public- 
houses. 

It is customary for a street-seller who wants 
to “ pitch” in a new locality to solicit the leave 
of the housekfeper, opposite who^ premises he 
desires to place his stall. Such leave obtained, 
no other course is necessary. 

Of Fruit-stall Keepers. 

I HAD the following statement from a woman 
who has “ kept a s^^ll ” in Marylebone, at the 
corner of a street, which she calls “ my comer,” 
for 38 years. I was referred to her as a curious 
type of the class of stall-keepers, and on my 
visit, found her daughter at the “ pitch.” This 
daughter had all the eloquence which is attrac- 
tive in a street-seller, and so, I found, had her 
mother when she joined us. They areaprofuse 
in blessings ; and on a bystander observing, 
when he heard the name of these street- sellers, 
that a jockey of that name had won the Derby 
lately, tha daughter exclaimed, “ To be sure he 
did ; he’s my own* uncle’s relation, and what a 
lot of money came into the %niily ! IMcss God 
for all things, and bless every body ! 'Walnuts, 
sir, walnuts, ^ penny a doF.cn! Wouldn’t gWe 
you a bad one for th« world, w^hich is a giflit 
thing for a peor ’oman for to olTer to do.’i The 
daughter was dressed in a drab great-coat, which 
covered her whole person. When I saw the 
mother, she carried a similar great-coat, as she 
was on her way to the stall? and she used it as 
ladies do their mufl's, burying her hands in it. 
3'he mother’s dark- coloured old clothes seemed, 
to borrow a description from Sir “Walter Scott, 
flung on with a pitclifork. These two women 
were at first very suspicious, and could not be 
made to undersljpd my object in questioning 
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them ; but after a little whife, the mother l)e- 
came not'ouly communicative, but garrulous, 
conversing — with no small impatience at any 
interruption — of the d<<ngs of the people in her 
neighbourhood. I was accompanied by an in- 
telligent costermongej:, who assured mc^ of his 
certitude that the old woman’s 'statemrnt was 
perfectly correct, and I found moreover from 
other inquiries that it was so. 

“ Wtfil, sir,” she begyi, “ what is it tl it you 
want of me ? Do I owe jfpu anything ? There’s 
half-pay officers about hert for no good ; wh -t is 
it you want ? JHold^our tongue, you young fool,” 
(to her daughteni who was beginning to speak;) 
“ what do you know about it ? ” [On my satis- 
fying her that I had no desire, to injure her, she 
continued, to say after spitting, a cemmon prac- 
tice with her class, on a piece of money, “ for 
luck,”] Certainly, sir, that’s very proper and 
g^od. Aye, I’ve seen the world — tlie town 
world and the country. 1 Llon’t'know where I 
was born ; never mind about that — it’s nothing 
to nobody. I don’t know nothing about my 
fat)»er and mother; but I know that, afore I 
was eleven I went through the country with 
my missis. She was a smuggler. I didn’t 
know then what smuggling Avas — bless you, sir, 
1 didn’t ; I knew no more nor I know who 
made that lamp-post. I didn’t know Uie 
taste of the stuff we smuggled for two years — 
didn’t know it from small beer ; I’ve known 
it well enough , since, God knows. My missis 
made a deal of money that time at Dept- 
ford Dockyard. The men wasn’t paid and let 
out till twelve of a night — I hardly mind what 
night it was, days was so alike then — and they 
was our customers till one, two, or three in 
the morning — Sunday morning, for anything I 
know. I don’t know what my missis gained ; 
something jolly, there’s nof a fear of it. She 
was kind enough to me. I don’t know how long 
1 was with missis. After that I was a hopping, 
and made my 15^. regular at it, and a liaymak- 
ing ; but I’ve had a pitch at ray comer for thirty- 
eight year— aye ! turned thirty-eight. It’s no 
use asking m-' what I made at first— 1 can’t tell; 
but I’m sure I made more than twice as much 
as my daughter and me makes now, the two of us. 
I wish people that thinks we’re idle now were 
with me for a day. I’d teach them. I don’t — 
that’s the two of us don’t — make 1 5s. a ■ /eek now, 
nor the half of it, when all’s paid. D — d if I do. 
The d — d boys, tfkc care of that.” [Here I 
had a statement of the boys’ tradings, similar to 
what I have given.] “ There’s ‘ Canterbury’ has 
lots of boy.s, and they bother me. 1 can tell, 
and always could, how it is with working men. 
When mechanics is in good work, their children 
has halfpennies to spend witli me. If they’re 
hard up, there’s no halfpennies. The pennies 
go to a loaf or to buy a candle. I might have 
saved money once, but had a misfortunate family. 
My husband ? O, never mind about him. D — n 
• him. I’ve been a widow many years. My son 
— it’s nothing how many children I liave — ^is 
married ; he had the care of an ingine. But 


he lost it from ill health. It was in a feather- 
house, and the flue got down his throat, and 
coughed him ; and so he went into the coimtry, 
108 miles ol? to<’'iii8 wife’s mother. But his 
wife’s mother her living by wooding, aqd 
other ways, anA couldn’t help hiln or his wife ; 
so he left, and/ne’s with me now. He has a job 
sopietimes wi/n a greengrocer, at 6d. a day and 
a of grub ^ a little bit — very. I must shelter 
him. 1 couldn’t turn him out If a Turk I 
kn^w was in distress, and I had only half a loaf, 
I’d- give him half of that, if he was ever sucli 
a Turk — I would, ’sir ! Out of fid. a day, my son 
— poor fellow, he’s only twenty-seven! — wants 
a bit of ’ baccy and s. pint of beer. It ’ud be 
unnatural to oppose that, wouldn’t it, sir ? He 
frets about his wife, that’s staying with her 
mother, 108 miles off; and about his little girl ; 
but I tell him to wait, and he may have more 
little girls. God knows, they come when they’re 
not wanted a hit. I joke and say all my old 
sweetliearts is dying Lvfay. Old Jemmy went oil* 
sudden. He lent me money sometimes, but 
I always paid him. He had a pubbe once, and 
had some mmey when he died. I saw him the 
day afore he died. He w: s in bed, but wasn’t 
his own man quite; though he spoke sensible 
enough to me. He said, said he, ‘ Won’t you 
have half a .quartern of rum, as we’ve often had 
it ? * ‘ Certainly, Jemmy,’ says I, ‘ I came for 

that very thing.’ Poor fellow I his friends are 
quarrelling now about what he left It’s 561. 
they say, and they’ll go to law very likely, and 
lose every thing. There’ll be no such quarrel- 
ling when I di^, unless it is for the pawn-tickets. 
I get a meal now, and got a meal afore ; but it 
was a better meal then, sir. Then look at my 
expenses. I was a customer once. I used to 
buy, and plenty such did, blue cloth aprons, 
opposite Drury-lane theatre : the very shop’s 
there still, but I don’t know what it is now ; 
I can’t call to mind. I gave 2s. 6d. a yard, 
from twenty to thirty years ago, for an apron, 
and it took two yards, and I paid 4d. for racing 
it, and so an apron cost 5s. 4d. — that wasn’t 
much .bought of in those times. I used to be 
different off then. I never go to church ; I used 
to go when I was a little child at Sevenoaks. 
I 8uj>pose I was bom somewhere thereabouts. 
I’ve forgot what the inside of a church is like. 
There’s no costermongers ever go to church, 
except the rogues of them, that wants to appfear 
good. I buy my fruit at Covent-garden. Apples 
is now 45. 6d. a bushel there. I may make' twice 
that in selling them ; but a bushel may last me 
two, three, or four days.” 

As I have already, under the street-sale of 
fish, given an account of the oyster stall-keeper, 
as well as the stationary dealers in sprats, and the 
principal varieties of wet fish, there is no neces- 
sity for me to continue this part of my subject 

We have now, in a measure, finished with the 
metropolitan costermongers. We have seen that 
the street -sellers of fish, fruit, and vegetables 
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constitute a large proportion of the London po- 
ulation ; the men, women* and childifen num- 
ering at the least SO, 000, taking as much 
as 2,000,000/. per annum. Wo have seen, more 
over, that these are the princijm! purveyors of 
food to tlie poor, and that cAsequently they 
are as important a body of peowe as they^re 
numerous. Of all classes thew^/iou/df ^.the 
most honest, since the poor, legist of all, can 
afford to be cheated ; and yet it has been shown 
that the consciences of the London costerqmn- 
gers, generally speaking, arc asjittle developed 
as their intellects ; indeed, the ^moral and reli- 
gious stiate of these men is a foul disgrace to us, 
laughing to scorn our zeal for ^he “ propagation 
of the gospel 'm foreign parts,” and making our 
many societies for -the civilization nf savages*j 
on the other side of the globe appear like a 
‘‘delusion, a mockery, and a snare,” when we 
have so many people sunk in the lowest depths 
of bafbarism round aboilt our very homes. It 
is well to have Bishops of New Zealand when 
we have Ghristianized all our own heathen ; but 
with 30,000 individuals, in mereiy one of our 
cities, utterly creediess, mindless, and principle- 
less, surely it wcgild look more like earnestness 
on our parts if we created Bishops of the New- 
Cut, and sent “ right reverend fathers” to watch 
over the “ cure of souls ” in the Broadway and 
the Brill. If our sense of duty will ribt rouse us 
to do this, at least our regard for our own inte- 
rests should teach us, tliat it is*not safe to allow 
this vast dungheap of ignorance and vice to 
seethe and fester, breeding a soAal pestilence in 
tlie very heart of *our land. That the coster- 
mongers belong essentially to the dangerous 
classes none can doubt ; and those wholvnow a 
coster’s haired of a “crusher,” will not hesitate 
to believe that they are, as they themsclvdfe con- 
fess, one and all ready, upon the least disturb- 
|ince, to seize and disable their policeman. 

It would be a marvel indeed if it were other- 
wise. Denied the right of getting a living by 
the street authorities, after having, perhaps, been 
supplied with the means of so doinp by the 
parish authorities — the stock which the one had 
provided seized and confiscated by the other— ‘ 
law seems to them a mere farce, or at ffest, but 
the exercise of an arbitrary and despotic jiower, 
against which they consider themselves justi- 
fied, whenever an opportunity presents itself, of 
using the same physical force as it brings to 
bear against them. That they are ignorant and 
vicious as they are, surely is not their fault. If 
we were all born with learning and virtue, then 
might wej with some show of justice, blame the 
costermongers for their want of both ; hut seeing 
that even the most moral and intelligent of us 
owe the greater part, if not the whole, of our 
wisdom and goodness to the tuition of others, 
we must not in the arrogance of our self-conceit 
condemn these men because they are not like 
ourselves, when it is evident that we should have 
been as they are, had not some one done for us 
what we refuse to do for them. We leave them i 
destitute ofsall pereeption of beauty, and there- | 


fore without any meads of pleasure but through 
their appetites, and then we are surprized to 
find their evem’n^ ^re passed either in brutal- 
izing themselves with beer, or in gloating 
j over the mimic sensuality of the “penny gafll ” 
Withf^’t the least intelledlual culture is it likely, 
moreovd!*, that tliey should have that perception 
of antecedents and consequents which enables us 
to se% in the shadows of the past the 4ypes of 
the future — or that ^ower of projecting ftie 
mipd into the space, «as it were, of time, which 
we in Saxon-English call fore-sight,* and in 
Anglo- Latin pro-vidence — K joWer so godlike 
tha4 the latter term is often used by us j^o ex- 
press tlie Godhead itself? Is it possible, then, 
that mefl pho are as much creatures of the 
present as the beasts of the field — instinctless 
animals — should have the least faculty of jire- 
vision ? or rather is ft not natural that, following 
the most prcc'‘rioivs of all occupations— one in 
which the subsistence depends upon the weather 
of this the most variable climate of any — they 
should^fail to make the affluence of the fine 
days mitigate the starvation of the rainy oifes ? 
or that their appetites, made doubly eager by 
the privations sudered iit their adversity, should 
be indulged in all kinds of excess in their 
prosperity — their lives being thus, as it were, 
a series of alternations between starvation* and 
surfeit ? 

The fate of children brought up amid the 
influence of such scenes— with parents starving 
one week ant drunk all the ncxi— turned loose 
into the streets as soon as they are did enough 
to run alone — sent out to sell in public-houses 
almost before they know how to put ttVhalf- 
pence together — tlieir tastes trained to libidinism ’ 
long before puberty at the penny concert, and 
their passions inflamed with the unrestrained 
intercourse of the* twopenny hops-*~the fate of 
the young, I say, abandoned to the blight of such 
associations as these, cannot well be otherwise 
than it is. If the child be father to the man, 
assuredly it does not require a great eflbrt of 
imagination to conceive the maiijjood that such 
a childhood must necessarily engendej^ 

Some months back Mr, Mayhew, with a view 
to mitigate what appeared to him to be the 
chief evils of a street-seller’s life, founded “ The 
Friendly Association of London Costeniiongers,” 
the objects of which were as follows : 

1. To establish a Benefit and Provident Fund 
for insuring to each McnfbA a small weekly 
allowance ii^ Sickness or Old Age, as well as 
a certain sum to hi« family at his deatl% so 
that the Qostermongers, when incapacitated 
from labour, may not be forced to setfk paro- 
chial relief, nor, at their decease, be left to be 
buried by the parish. 

2. To institute a Penny Savings* Bank and 
Winter Fund, where the smallest deposits will 
he received and bear interest, so that tlie Cos- 
termongers may be encouraged to lay ly evei^« 
the most trivial sums, not only as a provision 
for future comfort, but as the means of assisting 
their poorer brethren with future loans. 
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8* To form a Small I»an Pimd for supply- toy-sellers, 1 1 ; ginger-becT-sellcrs, 9 ; hardware- 
ing tha more needy Costermongers with Stock- sellers, general-dealers, 7 ; street-musicians, 
Money, &c., at a fair ^nd Jegitimate int^est, 5 ; street-performerfrd ; cakes and pastry-sellers, 
instead of the exorbitant rates that are now fried-fish-vendors, and tinkers, each, 4 ; turf-ven- 
charged. dors, street-exhibitors, strolling-players, cat’s- 

4. To* promote the%se of. full wciglfs and meat-men, w^r-cress-sellers, stay-lace, and 
measures by every Member of the Association, cotton-aellers,/each, 3; board- carriers, fruit- 
as well as a rigid inspection of the scales, &c., sellers, streetijradesmen, hawkers, street-green- 
' of all other Costermongers, so that the honestly pobfirs, shelr fish- vendors, poulterers, mud- 
disposed Street-sellers liiay he protectecif, and larks, wire- workers, ballad-singers, crock-men, 
the public secured agains{\«mpo 9 ition. , booksellers, each, 2 ; the cards also gave 

6* To* protect the Costermongers from inter- one each of the following avocations ; — fly-cagc- 
ference when® lawfully pursuing their calling, makers, fly-pap^r-sellers, grinders, tripe- sellers, 
by placing it in' their power to'employ coivisel pattern-printers, blind^aper-cutters, lac^-collar- 
to deftnd them, if unjustly prosecuted. sellers, bird-sellers, bird-trainers, pen-sellers, 

6. To provide harmless, !f ngt ^’rational, lucifer-merchanfs, watch-sellers, decorators, and 

amusements at the same cheap rate as the play- bill-sellers. 260 cards were given in 

pernicious entertainments now resorted to by without being indorsed with any name or 

tlv* Street-sellers. * ^ calling. 

7. To adopt means for the, ^gratuitous educa- My object in calling this meeting was to 

tion of the children of the Costermongers, in ascertain from the me?; themselves what were the 
the day time, and the men and women them- grievances to which they considered themselves 
selves in the evening. ^ subjected; what were the peculiarities and what 

This institution remains at present compara- the privatioi\s of a street-life. Cat-calls, and 

lively in abeyance, from the want of funds to every description of discordant sound, prevailed, 

complete the preliminary arrangements. Those, before the commencement of^thc proceedings, 
however, who may feel inclined to contribute but tbete was also perfect good-humour. Al- 
towards its estabiishment, will please to pay though it had been announced that all the 
their subscriptions into Messrs. Twinings’ Bank, speakers were to- address the niceting from the 
Strand, to the account of Thomas Hughes, Esq. platform, yet throughout the evening some, ii:an 
(of 63, Upper Berkeley. street, Portman-square), or other would occasionally essay to speak from 
who has kindly cJbnsented to act as Treasurer to the body of the* hall. Some* of those present- 
the Associatiom expressed misgivings that the meeting was got 

* up by the Govtk'mnent, or by Sir R. Peel, and 

Of a Public Meeting of Street-sellers, ^bat policemen, in disguise, weie in attendance. 
The ilSftociation above described arose out of The majority showed an, ignorance of the usual 
a meeting of costermongers and otlier street- forms o*bservcd at public meetings, though son'ie 
folk, which was held, at my instance, on llie manifested a thorougli understanding of them, 
evening of the 12th of June last, in the National Nor Was there much delicacy observed — hut, 
Hall, Holborfi. The meeting was announced as perhaps, about as much as in some assem- 
one of ** street-sellers, street-performers, and blages of a difiurent character — in clamouring 
street-labourers,” but the costermongers were down any prosy speaker. Many present were 
the great majority present The admission was without coats (for it was a warm evening), 
by ticket, and the tickets, which were of course some were witliout waistcoats, many were in 
gratuitous, wei;*! distributed by men familiar with tatters, fcats and caps were in infinite varieties 
all the c^Jasses invited to attend. These, men of shape and shade, while a few were well and 
found the tickets received by come of the stF^ct- even genteelly dressed. The well dressed street- 
people with great distrust; others could not ^be sellers ^ere nearly all young men, and one of 
made to understand why any one should trou^ these wore moustachios. After I had explained, 
hie himself on their behoof; others agair^ chetir^r I amidst frequent questions and interruptions, the 
fully promised their attendance. Some accusf I ■**^Wpose for which I had summoned the meet 
the ticket distributors with having been bribed ing, and had assured the assembly that, to the 
by the Governmefit* or the police, though for best of my knowledge, no policemen were pre- 
what purpose was not stated. Some «hused them sent, I invited free discur fion. 
hear i«y, and some offered to treat them. At It was arranged that' some one person should 
least 1,000 persons were present at the meeting, address the meeting as the representatire of 
of whom'731'T^resented their tickets; the others each particular occupation. An elderly man 
were admitted, because they were known to the of small stature and lively intelHgent features, 
door-keepers, and had cither lost their tickets or stood up to speak on behalf of the “ paper- 
had not the opportunity to obtain them. The workers,” “ fi 3 nng- stationers,” and “standing- 
persons to whom cards of admission were given patterers.” He said, that “ for twenty- four years 
weire invited to write their' names anA 'ballings he had been a penny-showman, a street-seller, 
the backs, and the cards so received gave and a patterer.” He dwelt upon the dififercnce 
the following result Costermongers, 236 ; fish- of a street-life when he was yotmg and at 
sellers, 2S; hucksters, 23; lot-sellers, 18 ; street- the present the dS^ence beii^ between 
labourers, 16* paper-sellexa ,and workers, IS; meaa and no mSali^^d complained thatthbitgh 
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he had been well educated, had frieiida in a 
respectable way of life, and had nevgr been 
accused of any dishonesty, «ich was the moral 
])rand,” of* having been connected with a “street 
life, that it was never got rid of. He more 
than once alluded to tliis “ taoral brand.” 
Tlie question was, he concluded\n what way 
were they to obtain an honest Js elihoo(L to 
as to keep th«ir wives and ohilt'ren decemiy, 
without being buflfeted about like wild beasts 
in the open streets ? This address was charac- 
terised by propriety in the dejit-ery, and by file 
alisencc of any grammatical inaccauracy, or vul- 
garity of tone or expression. • 

A costermonger, a quiet-looking man, tidily 
clad, said he was tlic son of a country auctioneer, 
now dead; and not having been brought up 
to any trade, he came to London to try Ins luck. 
His meims were done before he could obtain em- 
ployment ; and he was in a estate of starvation. 
At last he was obliged to |pply to the parish. 
Th* guardians took him into the workhouse, 
ar offered to pass him home : but as be could 
d j no good there, he refused to go. JV'hereupon, 
giving him a pound of bread, he was turned 
into the streets, and h^id nowhere to lay his head. 
In wandering dowfl the New-cut a costermon- 
ger questioned him, and then took him into his 
bouse and fed him This nnm kept him for a 
5 ear and a half; he showed him how #10 get a 
living in the street trade ; and wlicn he left, gave 
him 20.9. to start with. With ll^is sum be got 
a good living directly ; and he could do so now, 
were it not for the police, whosip conduct, he 
stated, was sometimes very tyrannical. He had 
he !n dragged to the station-house, for standing 
to serve customers, though ho obstructed nobody; 
the policeman, however, called it an obstruction, 
and he (the speaker) was fined 2s. (W. ; where- 
upon, because he had not the half-crown, liis 
h.irrow and all it contained were taken from him, 
ai>d he had heard nothing of them smee. This 
almost broke him down. "J'here was no redress 
for tlicse things, and he thought they ought to 
be looked into. 

Tin's man spoke with considerable energ^; and 
when he had concluded, many costermongers 
shouted, at the top of their voices, thak they 
could substantiate every word of what he had 
said. 

A young man, of superior appearance, said 
he was the son of a gentleman who had held a 
commission as •Lieutenant in the 20th Foot, and 
as Captain in the 34-th Infantry, and afterwards 
became Sub-director of the Buto Docks; in which 
situation be died, leaving no property. He (the 
speaker) was a classical scholar ; but having no 
trade,' he was compelled, after his father’s death, 
to come to London in search of employment, 
tliinking that his pen and his school acquire- 
ments would secure it. But in this expectation 
he was disappointed, —though for a short period 
he was earning two guineas a week in copying 
<locuments for the House of Commons, That 
time was past; and he was a street-palterer 
♦now thtowgh sheer necessity. He could say 


from experience that the earnings of that class 
were no more than from 8s. to 10«, a week. He 
tlien declaimed at wome l^gth against tlie imer- 
ference of tlie police with the patterers, con- 
sidering it harsh and unnecessary. 

Afte# some noisy and lAt very relevant dis- 
cussion coDcerning the true amount of a street- 
patterer’s earnings, a clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church, now selling stenographig cards 
in the street, addressed •the meeting. He oUt* 
served, that in every* promiscuous assembly 
there would always be somebody who mi^ht be 
called unfortunate. Of this mfitnbei^he was one ; 
for idien, upon the 5th September, 1831^ bo 
prea^ied a funeral sermon before a fashionable 
congregatibiu upoil Mr. Huskisson’s death by a 
j-ailway accitfent, he little thought he should 
ever be hound over in his own recognizances in 
10/. fot obstructing Ae metropolitan thorough^ 
fares. He was a natiye of Hackney, but in early 
life he went to Scotland, and upon the 24th June, 
1832, he obtained the presentation to a small 
extra-parochial chapel in that country, upon the 
presentafion of the Jlev. Dr. Bell. II is peo](Jle 
embraced Irvingism, and he was obliged to 
leave; and in January, ^837, he came to the 
metropolis. Ilis Iffstory since that period he 
need not state. His occupation was well known, 
and he could confirm what had been* stated with 
regard to the police. The rdice Act provided, 
that all persons selling goods in the streets were 
to keep five feet oft’ Uiu pavemerft, the street not 
being a marked. He had always Jeept with his 
wares and liis cards beyond the prohibited dis- 
tance of five feet ; and for six years and a half 
he had sold his cards without molesting Oj?%eing 
moisted. After some severe observations upon 
the jjolice, he narrated several events in his 
personal liistory to account for his present con- 
dition, which be aftributed to misfortune and 
the injustice of society. In the course of these 
explanations he gave an illustration of his 
classical acquirements, in having detected a 
grammatical error in a Latin inscription upon 
the plate of a foundation-stone for | new church 
in ’Westminster, He wrote to the incj^mbent, 
pointing out the error, and the incumbent asked 
the beadle who he was. “ Oh,” said the beadle, 
“he is a fellow who gets his living in tlie 
streets.” ^This was enough. He got no answer 
to his letter, though he knew tlie incumbent and 
his four curates, and had attended his church 
for seven years. After dwclfln^ on the suflfer- 
ings of those^ whose living was gained in the 
streets, he said, that ^ persons wished reali^^ 
to know anything of the character or habits of 
life of the very poor, of whom he was pile, the 
knowledge could only be had from a personal 
survey of their condition in their own liomes. 

He ended, by expressing his hope that by better 
treatment, and an earnest * attention — moral, 
social, and religious — to their condition, the poor 
of the streets might be gathered to the church, J* 
and to God. 

A “wandering musician” in a Highland 
garb, worn and dirty, complained at some 
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length of the way in which he was tlreated by out them ? This question elicited loud 
the police. « • • applause. o 

A haleolooking man, a costermonger, of middle Several other ' persons followed with state- 
age — who said he had a wife and four children ments of a similar character, which were 
dependent upon hiifi — then spoke. JV- was a listened to w^ interest ; but from their general 
positive fact, he said, notwithstanding their sameness it^is not necessary to repeat them 
poverty, their hardships, and even their degra- Here. Aftett occupying nearly four hours, the 
dationein the eyes of some, that the fif'St mar- ptefceedings ^ere brought to a close by a vote 
Icets in London were mainly supported by of thanks, and the “ street-sellers, performers, 
costerqiongers. What <wouM the Duke of at>?d labourers,’* separated in a most orderly 
Bedford’s iparket in Covent-garden be with- manner. 


OF THE SfREET-IRISH. 

The Irish street- sellers aee both a numerous Irish deal in such' trifles as lucifer-matches; 


and peculiar class of people. It therefore be- 
hoves me, for the due completene.ss of this work, 
to^^say a few words upon their niftnbers, cJirti- 
ings, condition, and mode of life. 

The number of Irish street- sellers in the metro- 
polis has Increased gfeatly of late years. One 
gentleman, who had every means of being well- 
informed, considered that it was not too much 
to conclude, that, within these five years, the 
numbers of the poor Irish people who gain a 
scanty miuntenance, or what is rather a substi- 
tute for a maintenance, by trading, or begging, 
or by cafryiifg on the two avocktioiis simulta- 
neously in the streets of London, had been 
doited in number. 

1 found among the English costermongers a 
general dislike of the Irish. In fact, next to 
a policeman, a genuine London costermonger 
hates an Irishman, conside^nng him an intruder. 
Whether there be any traditional or hereditary 
ill-feeling between them, originating from a 
clannish feeling, I cannot ascertain. The coster- 
mongers whom t questioned had no know- 
ledge of the feelings or prejudices of their pre- 
decessors, bi:t I am inclined to believe that the 
prejudtio is modern, and has originated in the 
great influx of Irishmen and women, intermix- 
ing, more especially during the last live years, 
with the costermonger’s business. An Irish 
costermonger, however, is no noveity in the 
streets of London. “ From the mention of 
the oostardmongc^ ” says Mr, Charles Knight, 
in the old dramatists, he ajipears to have been 
fr^lildsntly an Irishman.” * 

^Of the Irish street-sellers, at present, it is 
compjited Jthat there are, including men, women, 
and children, upwards of 1 0,000. Assuming the 
street-sellers attending the London fish and 
green markets to be, with their families, 30,000 
in number, and 7 in ev4*y 20 of these to be 
Irish, we shall have rather more than the total 
above given. Of this large body three-fourths 
sell only hrult, and more especially nuts and 
oranges j indeed, the orange-season is called the 
Iris^l^^^s harvest” The others deal in fish, 
£ruit,^hd vegetables, but these are principally 
men," Some of the most wretched of the street- 


water- cresses, &c. 

I am informed that the great mass of these 
people havp been connected, in some capacity or 
other, with the culture of the land in Ireland. 
The mechanics who have nought the metropolis 
from the sister kingdom have become mixed with 
their respective handicrafts in England, some of 
the Irish — though only a few — taking rank with 
the English skilled labourers. The greater 
part of' the Irish artizans who have arrived 
within the last five years are to he found among 
the most degrfticd of the tailors and shoemakers 
who work at the East-end for the slop-masters. 

A large cl^Ss of the Irish who were agricul- 
tural labourers in their country are to be found 
among the men worky;»g for bricklayers, as well 
as among the dock-labourers and excavators, &c. 
Wood chopping is an occupation greatly resorted 
to by the Irish in London. Many of the Irish, 
liowever, who are not regularly employed in 
their respective callings, resort to the streets 
when they cannot obtain work otherwise. 

The Irish women and girls who sell fruit, 
&c., in the streets, depend almost entirely 
on that mode of traffic for their subsistence. 
They are a class not sufficiently taught to avail 
themselves of the ordinary resources of women 
in the humbler walk of life. Unskilled at their 
needles, working for slop employers, even at 
the commonest shirt-making, is impossible to 
them. Their ignorance of household work, 
moreover (for such description of work is un- 
known in their wretched cabins in many parts of 
Ireland), incapacitates them in a great measure 
for such employments as ” charing,” washing, 
and ironing, as well as from regular domestic em- 
ployment. Thus there seems to remain to them 
but one thing to do — as, indeed, was said to me by 
one of themselves — viz., “ to loll for a ha’pinny 
the three apples which cost a farruthing.** 

Very few of these women (nor, indeed, of the 
men, though rather more of them than the wo- 
men) can read, and they are mostly ail wretchedly 
poor ; hut the women present two characteristicB 
which distinguish them from the London coster- 
women generally — they are chas&e, and> unlike 
the ” coster girls,” very seldom form any con- 
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uection without the sanctioa of the* marriajre 
ceremony. They are, morf over, attentive to reli- 
gious observances. 

The majority of the Irish street-sellers of both 
sexes beg, and often very elc^uently, as they 
carry on their trade ; and I wa^^urther assured, 
that, but for this begging, somtjof thenypight 
starve outright. 

The greater proportion of the Irish street- 
sellers are from Leinster and Munster, ^id a 
considerable number come froin Connaught. 

Of yiiK C\tisr.s wiycii iiAvn njadi. tiid 
Irish turn Costermonglus. 
Notwitjistanding the prejudices of the Eng- 
lish costers, I am of opinion tliat the Irishmen 
and women Avho have become costermongers, 
belong to a better class than the Irish labourers. 
The Irishman may readily adapt himself, in a 
strange place, to laboiirf though not to trade ; 
but these costers are — or the majority at least 
are — poo* j)orsevering traders enough. 

The most intelligent and preaperous of the 
strcet-Irish are thoee who have “ risen” — for so 
I heard it expressed — ‘‘into regular costers.” 
The untaught Irishmen’s capabilities, as 1 have 
before remarked, wdth all his powers of speech 
and quickness of apprehension, arc far less fitted 
for “ buying in the cheapest market*and selling 
in the dearest” than for mere physical em- 
ployment. Hence those whfi take to street- 
trading for a living seldom prosper in it, and 
three-fourths of tlie striet-Irtsli confine their 
dealings to such articles as are easy of sale, like 
apples, nuts, or oranges, for they a^ rarely 
masters of purchasing to advantage, and seem to 
know little about tale or measure, beyond the 
most familiar quantities. Compared with an 
acute costermonger, the mere apple-seller is but 
,as the labourer to tlic artizan. 

One of the principal causes w'hy the Irish 
costermongers have increased so extensively of 
late years, is to be found in the fact that the 
labouring classes, (and of them ehiefljithe class 
employed in the culture of land,) have been 
driven over from “the sister Isle” more thickly 
for the last four or five years* than formerly. 
Several circumstanees have conspired to eflTect 
this. — First, they w'cre driven over by the famine, 
when they could not procure, or began to fear 
that soon they could not procure, food to cat. 
Secondly, they were forced to take refuge in 
this country by the evictions, w'hcn their land- 
lords had left them no roof to shelter them in 
their own. (The shifts, the devices, the plans, 
to which numbers of these poor creatures had 
recourse, to raise the means of quitting Ireland 
for England — or for anywhere — will present 
very remarkable chapter at some future period.) 
Thirdly, though the better class of small 
fanners who have Emigrated from Ireland, in 
hopes of “ bettering themselves,” have mostly 
sought the shores of North America, still some 
who have reached this country have at last 
settled int^ street- sellers. And, fourthly, many 
who have come over here only for the 


harvest have been either induced or compelled 
to stay. • • • 

Another main cause is, that the Irish, as 
labourers, can seldom obtain work all the year 
thresh, and thus the Anks of the Irish street- 
sellers llro recruited every winter by tlie slack- 
ness of certain periodic trades in which they 
are largely employed — such as hodnten, dock-* 
work, excavating, ^Rd the like. They •are, 
tl^refoie, driven bji want of employment to the 
winter sale of oranges and nuts. These cir- 
cumstances have a doubly' ^inSlefic eJTect, as 
tli# increase of costers accrues in the, winter 
months, and there arc consequently the most 
sellers there are the fewest buyers. 

Moreover, the cessation of work in tlie con- 
struction of railways, compared with the abund- 
ance of employmftft which attracted so n^ny 
to this cou’itr\\ during the railway mania, 
has been another fertile cause of there being so 
many Irish in the London streets. 

Tlig prevalence of Irish women and children 
among street-sellers is easily accounted for — 
they are, as 1 said before, unable to do anything 
else to eke out the *neans of their husbands 
or parents. A needle is as useless in their 
fingers as a pen. 

Litlerly as many of these people suffer in 
this country, grievous and often eloquent as are 
their statements, I met with none who did not 
manifest repugnance at th^ suggestion of a 
return to IMand. If asked \fhy they objected 
to return, tlie response was usually in the form of 
a question: “ Share thin, sir, and what good 
could 1 do there ?” Neither can sHJT’that I 
heard any of these people express any love for 
their country, though they often spoke Avilli 
great ufiection of their friends. 

From an Irish costermonger, a middle-aged 
man, with a pliysiognomy best known as “ Irish,” 
and dressed in corduroy trousers, with a loose 
grcat-coat, far too big lor him, buttoned about 
him, I bad the following statement : 

“ I had a bit o’ land, yer Iq^nor, in County 
Limerick. 'Well, it wasn’t just a ^jirrum, nor 
what ye would call a garden here, but my father 
lived and died on it— glory be to God ! — apd 
brouglit up me and my sister on it It was 
about «in acre, and the taties was well known 
to be good. liut the sore times came, and tlie 
taties was afflicted, an^ the wife and me — I 
have no chiklcr — hadn’t aliite nor a sup, but 
w'atbcr to Wve on, and an igg or two. I lilt the 
famine a-comin’. { saw jieople a-feedin’ %ii the 
wild green things, and as 1 bad not such a bad 

.take, I got Mr. (he was the head master’s 

agent) to give rne 285. for possission in quiet- 
ness, and 1 soul’d some poulthry I had — their 
iggs was a blcssin’ to Iwep the life in us — I 
sould them in Limerick for 3s, Sd.— the poor 
things — four of them. The furnithur’ I sould to 
the nubors, for somehow about 6s. Its the thru^ 
I’m ay-teilin’ of you, sir, and there’s 2s. owin’ 
of it still, and will be a perpitual loss. The wife 
and me walked to Dublin, though we had betther 
have gone by the ‘long say,’ but I didn’t under- 
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•tand it thin, and we got to Liverpool. Then 
*orTOW*8 the taste of worruk could I git, beyant 
oncte 8s, for two dnys fiarrud ^porthermg, that 
broke iny back half in two. I was touJd l*d 
do bettlier in London, ^nd so, glory bo to pod ! 
1 have — perbaj)s I have. I knew Mr. , he 
portliors at Coveht-garden, and I made him out, 
r. and hllpcd him in any long distance of a job. 
As ,l’d btfeii used to farrumin’ I thought itfgood 
raison I should he a costermonger, as they call 
it here. J can read and wfltc foo. And softie 
good Christianr-thg heavens light him to glory 
when he’s gone!- -I don’t know who he was — 
advanood me 10^. — or he gave it me, so to spaW, 

through Father (a Homan [’’atholic 

priest.)” We earrun what keeps tlio life in us. T 
don’t go to markit, but buy of a fair dcalin’ man 
— 80 1 count him — though hcV harrud sometiriies. 
I ctn’t till how many Irishmen is in the thrade. 
There’s many has been brou{|^ht down to it by 
the famin’ and the changes. I don’t go much 
among the English street- dalers. They talk like 
hay thins. I never miss mass on a Sundar/, and 
they don’t know what the blissed mass manes. 
I’m almost glad I have no cliilder, to see how 
they’re raired here. Indeed, sir, they’re not 
raired at all — they run wild. They haven’t the 
fear of God or the saints. They’d hang a praste 
— glory he to God! they would.’- 

How THE StREET-IuISH DISl'LANTEf) THE 
Street-Jews in the Orange Trade. 

The Jews, in the streets, while acting as cos- 
termongers, never “ ivorked a hdvrovv,” nor 
dealt iji-_-the move ])onderous anjl least jiro- 
fitable articles of tlie trade, sucli as turnips 
and cabbages. They however, hml, at one 
period, the chief posse ssion of a ])ortion of 
the trade which the “legubu* hands” do not 
consider proper cnsterrnongei'iug, and w-hicli is 
*iKnv cljiefly ermfmed to the Irish — viz.: orange 
selling. 

The trade was, not many years .ago, confined 
almost eiitiicly to the .lew boys, who kept aloof 
from the vagraM lads of the streets, or mixed 
with tlient'only in the cheap theatres and 
concert-rooms. A peison wlio had had great 
experience ai what was, till recently, one of 
the greatest ‘‘ coaching inns,” told me that, 
speaking within his own recollection ant*? from 
his own observation, he thought the sale 
of oranges was not much in the hands of 
tlic Jew lads until about forty jTars hack. 
The grange monopoly, so to siieak, was 
established by the strect-Jews, abbut 1810, or 
three or Ibur years previous to that (late, when 
recruiting and local soldiering were at their 
height, and wlien a great number of the vaga- 
bond or “roving” population, wdio in one 
capacity or other now throng the streets, were 
induced to enlist The young Jews never entered 
ranks of the army. The streets were thus 
in a measmre cleared for them, and the itinerant 
orange-trade fell almost entirely into their 
hands. Some of the young Jews gained, I am 
assured, at least 100/. a year in this traffic. 


The numbers of country people who hastened to 
London fin the oecfsion of the Allied Sove- 
reigns’ visit in 1814 — many wealthy persons 
then seeing the capital for the first tirpp — 
afforded an exc^ent market to these dealers. ^ 

Moreover, tl^ perseverance of the Jew orange * 
boyr wa« not tr be overcome; they would follow 
a men who evyi looked encouragingly at their 
ware.s for a mile or two. I’lie great of 

thes^ Jew dealers — who eschewed v’ght-work 
generally, and left the theatre-doe^- to old men 
and women of all ages — was at the coaching inns; 
for year by year, after the peace o£ 1815, the im- 
provement of the rodds and the coubcqucnt 
increase of travellers to London, progressed. 

About 1825, as nearly as my infornnint could 
Irecollect, these keen young traders began to add 
the sale of other goods to then* oranges, press- 
ing them upon the notice of tliose wlio were 
leaving or visiting London by the difierent 
coaches. vSo mueli was this the case, that it was 
a common remark at that time, that no one 
could reach or leave the metropolifi, even for 
the shortest illurney, without being expected to 
be ill urgent want of oraiigcs‘‘and lemons, black- 
lead ]>enci]s, sticks of sealbig-w*ax, many- 
bhuled pen- knives, pocket-combs, razors, strops, 
biMC(s, and s]’ongcs. To juirsuc the sale of the 
last -mentioned ai tides — they being found, 1 
presuinc, to be more prolitablc — some of tlic 
street- Jews begiyi to abandon the sale of 
oranges and lemons ; and it was upon this, 
that the trade \;aK “taken up” by the wives 
and ebildrtn of the Irish bricklayers’ labourers, 
and of other Irish work-people then resident in 
Lomlon.r Tlie numbiTs of Irish in the metro- 
])oljs at that time began to irirrcasu rapidly ; 
Ibr tw'enty y< ars ago, they rf’soitcd uumeiously 
to Faigbmd to gather in the honest, and those 
who had been employed in contiguous < ounties 
(luring the autumn, made for J.ondon in the 
winter. “ 1 can’t sny they vv’{*re w*oll off, sir,” 
said one m in to me, “ but they liked bread 
and heniiigs, or bread imd tea — better tliaii 
potatoes 'fvithout bread at homo.” From 18”f) 
to 18P>, I ivas informed, the Irish gradually 
superseded the Jews in the fruit traffic about 
the coaching-Iionses. One reason for this was, 
tliat they were far more eloquent, begging 
patlietieftily, and with many benedictions on 
their listeners. "J’he Jews never begged, I was 
told; “they were meredy traders.” Another 
reason was. that the Irish, men or lads, who 
had cutend into the fruit trade in the coach- 
yards, would not only sell and beg, hut were 
ready to “lend a hand” to any over-hurtheued 
eoaeli-porter. 'Phis the Jews never did, and in 
that way the people of the yard came to en- 
courage the Iri^i to the prejudice of the 
Jews. At present, I understand that, with the 
exception of one or two im. the city, no Jews 
vend oranges in the streets, and that the trade 
is almost entirely in the hands of the Irish. 

Another reason why the Irish could supersede 
and even undersell llie Jews and regular cos- 
termongers was this, as I am infonned on ex- 
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cellent authority Father Mathew, a do^en 
years hack, made temperance societifs popular 
m Ireland. Many of the itinerant Irish, espe- 
cially the younger classes, were “temperance 
men.” Thus the Irish could live as sparely as 
•* the Jew, but they did not, likfe him, squander 
any money for the evening’s an^sement, a4 the 
concert or the theatre. ^ 

I inquired what might ho the number of tlic 
Jews plying, so to speak, at the coaching jnns, 
and was assured that it was less nunierousithan 
was generally imagined. ^:0ne^ man computed 
it at 300 individuals, all under 21 ; another at 
only 2C0 ; perhaps llic ftican, or 25(f, might be 
about the mark. 'JIio numl>er was naturally 
considered greater, I was told, because the same 
set of street traders were seen over and ovet 
again. The Jews knew when the coaches were 
to arrive and when they started, and they would 
hurry^ after availing themselves of a departure, 
from one iim — the ]3elle<sau\age, Ludgato-hill, 
for instance — to take advantage of an airival at 
another —•say the Saracen’s Head, Siiow-hill. 
Thus they a])pearcd every vs here, •hut were the 
same individuals. • 

I inquired to udiat calling the youthful Jews, 
thus driven from their partially monopolized 
street commerce, had devoted themselves, and 
was told tliat even when the orange ^and hawk- 
ing trade was at the best, the Jew.s rarely carried 
I it on after they were tweTity-tvs^o or twenty-three, 
hut that they tlieu resorted to some move whole- 
sale calling, such as tlie jjur^iase of nuts or 
foreign grapes, at i)uhlic sales. At present, I 
am informed, tliey arc more tliickly than ever 
engaged in these trades, as well as in ^vvo new 
avocations, that have been established within 
these few years, — the sale of the ilahama pine- 
apj)lcs and of the Spanish and i^ortuguese 
onions. 

• About the Koyal Exchange, Jew hoys still 
hawk pencils, etc., hut the iiumher engaged in 
this pursuit throughout London is not, as far as 
I can ascertain, above one-eighth — if an eighth — 
of what it was even twelve years ago. • 

Of the Religion of the Street-Irish. 

Having now given a brief sketch as to how the 
Irish people liavc come to form so large a 
jiropoTtion of the London street- sellers, 1 shall 
proceed, as I did witli the English costennon- 
gers, to furnish the reader with a sliort account 
of their religious, moral, intellectual, and pliy- 
sical condition, so that he may he able to con- 
trast the habits and circumstances of the one 
class with those of the other. First, of the reli- 
gion of the Irish street-folk. 

Almost all the street- Irish are Roman Catho- 
lics. Of course I can but speak generally ; but 
during my inquiry I met with only two who 
said they were Protestants, and when I came to 
converse with them, I found out that they were 
partly ignorant of, and partly indilTcrent to, any 
religion whatever. An Irish Protestant gentle- 
mau said to me ; “ You may depend upon it, if 
ever you iJeet any of my poor countrymen wdio 


will not talk to you alxmt religion, they either 
know or care nothing about it; for the religious 
spirit runs high*id IreHiud, and ProtestauU anil 
Catholics are easily led to converse about their 
faitk” « 

I Pound that some of uie Irish Roman Catho- 
lics — but they had been for many years resident 
in England, and that among the pooiest or, 
vagitnt cla.ss of the Epghsh — had beeftne indif- 
ferent to their crcei^ and did not attend their 
clftipcls, unless at tlTb great fasts or festivals, and 
this they did only occasioiu^lly. , One old stall- 
keeper, who liail been in Lofidou nearly thirty 
y^ii, said to me: “Ah! God know#, sir, I 
ought atteiyl mass every Sunday, but I 
haven’t fo#amany years, harrin’ Christmas-day 
and such times. But I ’ll thry and go more 
rigiilar, plase GoiV^ This man seemed to le- 
sent, as a sort of indignity, my question he 
ever attended any other place of worship. “ Av 
coorse not I” was the reply. 

One Irishman, also a fruit-seller, with awell- 
stockttri barrow, and without the complaint of 
poverty common among his class, entered keenly 
into the subject of his religious faith when I 
introduced it. He was born in Ireland, hut had 
been in England since he was five or six. He 
was a good-looking, fresh -coloured man, of 
thirty or upwards, ami could read and write well, 
ilc spoke without bitterness, though zealously 
enough. “ Perhaps, sir, you are a gintleman 
connected vj^th the Protistant ejargy,” he asked, 

“ or a missionary ? ” On iny stating that I had 
no claim to either character, he resumed: “Will, 
sir, it don’t matthcr. All the worruld know 
my riligion, and 1 wish all the worruld was of 
my rihgion, and hetiher min in it than I am; I 
do, imktd. J’m a Roman Catholic/ sir ;” [here 
he made tlic sign •of the cross] ; “ God be piaised 
for it! O yis, I know^ all about Cardinal Wise- 
man. It’s the will of God, I feel sure, that lie’s* 
to he 'stahlishcd here, and it’s no use ribillin’ 
against that. I’ve nothing to say against Pro- 
tibtints. I’ve heard it said, ‘ It's best to pray 
for them.’ The street-people •^hat call tliini-' 
selves Protistants are no riligion at tffl at all. I 
serruve Protistaiit gintlemcn and ladies too, and 
sometimes they talk to me kindl}'^ about religion. 
Tliey’re good custhomers, and 1 have no doubt 
good ]jliO])lc. I can’t say what their lot may he 
iu another worruld for not being of the true 
faith. No, sir, I’ll give jfb #pini()us — none.” 

This mtyi gave me a clear account of his 
belief that the Blessed Virgin (he crossed%Jnm- 
sclf rcpeatfPiRy as he spoke) w^as the mother of 
our I/ord Jesus Christ, and was a me^ator with 
our Lord, who was God of heaven and earth' — 
of the duty of praying to the holy saints — of 
attending mass— (“ but ^the priest,” he said, 

“ won’t exact too much *of a poor man, either 
about tliat or about fasting”)— of going to con- 
fession at Easter and Christmas times, at 
least~of receiving the body of Christ, “the rale 
prisince,” m the holy sacrament— of keeping 
all God’s commandments— of pu^atory being 
a purgation of sins — and of heaven and hell. 
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I fotmd the majority of those I spoke with, ai 
least as earnest in their faith^ ^ they were noi 
as well instructed in it my infonnant, who 
may bo cited as an example of the better class 
of street-sellers. 

Another Irishipan, — who may he taJjAi as a 
type of the less infonncd, and wlio had been 
«. between two and three years in England, hav- 
ing, beenSdivsappointed in emigrating to America 
with his wife and two children, — gave me the 
following, account, but not \vithout consideriog 
and hesitating He was a very melancholy 
looking man, tall and spare, and decently clad. 
He and? his family were living upon 8^/. a day. 
which he earned by sweeping l crossing. He 
had been prevented by ill health frdm earning 
2/., which he could have made, he told me, in 
liarvcst time, as a store against winter. Tlenliad 
been a street- seller, and so had his wife; and 
she would be so again as sooil as he could raise 
2s. to buy her a stock of a})i)les. He said, 
touching his hat at each holy name, — 

“ Sjurc, yis, sir, I’m a Roman Cartholr^, anrl 
go to mass every Sunday. Jesus Christ? O yis,” 
(hesitating, but proceeding readily after a won! 
of prompting), “ he is the Lord our Saviour, am. 
the Son of the Holy Virgin. The blessed saints 2 
Yis, sir, yis. The praste prays for them. I — 

I mane prays to tliem. (), yis. I pray to them 
mysllf ivery night for a blissm’, and to rise me 
out of my misery. No, sir, I can’t .say I know 
what the mass is about. 1 don’t know what J’ln 
prayin’ for .thin, only that it’s right A poor 
man, that can neither read nor write — I wish I 
could I might do betther — can’t under- 
stand it ; it's all in Latin. Iv’e heard about 
Cardinal "Wiseman. It’ll do us no good sir; 
it’ll only set people more against us. But it 
ain’t poor min’s fault.” 

As I was anxious to witness the religious zeal 
• that characterizes these people, I obtained per- 
mission to follow one of the priests as he made 
his rounds among his flock. Everywhere the 
people ran out to meet him. He had just re- 
turned to tbcmH found, and the news sjiread 
round, and'^women crowded to tlieir door-stc-ps, 
and came cree])ing up from the cellars through 
the trap- doors, merely to curtsey to him. One 
old crone, as he passed, cried, ” You’re a good 
father, Heaven comfort you,” and the hoys play- 
ing about stood still to watch him. A lad, in a 
man’s tail coat and shirt-collar that nearly 
covered in his head — like the paper rourfd a 
bouqj/pt — was fortunate enough to be noticed, 
and his eyes sparkled, as h*e touched his hair 
at each w^rd he spoke in answer. At a con- 
versation that took place between the priest and 
a woman who kept a dry fish-stall, the dame 
excused herself for not having been up to take 
tea “ with his rivirincc’% mother lately, for thrade 
had been so bisy, and night was the fullest 
t^e.” Even as the priest walked along the 
street, boys running at full speed would pull up 
to touch their hair, and the stall-women would 
rise from their baskets ; while all noise— even a 
quarrel — ceased until he had passed by. Still 


there was no look of fear in the people. He 
called them all by tbnir names, and asked after 
their families, and once or twice the “father” 
was taken aside and held by the button while 
some point that required his advice was whis- « 
pered in lua earp 

IHie religiou^^ fervour of the people whom I 
saw ms iutensi . At one house that I entered, 
the woman set me marvelling at the strength of 
her zeal, by showing me how she contrived to 
havef in her sittirtg-room a sanctuary to pray 
before every night and morning, and even in 
the day, “ when she felt weary and lonesome.” 
'L'he room was rudely eliough furnished, and the 
only decent table-vvas covered with a new piece 
of varnished cloth ; still before a rude print of 
our Saviour there were placed two old plated 
candlesticks, pink, with the copper shining 
throngh; and here it was that she told her 
beads. In her bed-room, too, was a coloured 
engraving of the “ Blt'ssed Lady,” wliich she 
never passed without curtseying to. 

Of course I detail these matters as laere facts, 
without desiring to olfer any opinion here, either 
as to the bi'iiefit or otherwise of the creed in 
question. As I had shown how the English 
costernjonger neither had nor knew any religion 
whatever, Jt became my duty to give the reader 
a view of the religion of the Irish street-sellers. 
In order to be able to do so as truthfully as 
possible, I placed, myself in communication with 
those parties who W'cre in a position to give me 
the best information on the subject. The result 
is given abo>e, in all the simplicity and impar- 
tiality of liisLory. 

Of Titr. Education, Literatuue, Amuse- 
ments, AND BoLITICS of THE StKEET- 
IRISH. 

TiiEsr. several heads have often required from 
me lengthened notices, but as regards the class 
I am now describing they may be dismissed 
briefly enough. The majority of the street-Irish 
whom I saw were unable to read, hut I found 
those whoTiad no knowledge of reading— (anft 
the same remark applies to the English strect- 
sellers^i'^iwell) — regret their inability, and say, 
“I wish I could read, sir; I’d be better off 
now.” On the oilier hand, those who had a 
knowledge of reading and writing, said fre- 
quently enougli, “ Why, yes, sir, I can read 
and write, but it’s been no good to me,” as if 
they had been disappointed in their expectations 
fas to the benefits attendant upon scholarslup. 

I am inclined to think, however, that a greater 
anxiety exists among the poor generally, to 
have some schooling provided for their children, 
than was the case a few years back. One 
Irishman attributed this to the increased number 
of Roman Catholic schools, “ for the mure 
schools there are,” he said, “the more people 
think about schooling their children,” 

The literature, or reading, of she street-Irish 
is, I believe, confined to Roman Catholic hooks, 
such as the “ Lives of the Saints,” published in 
a cheap form; one, and only one, I found with 
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the “ Nation ” newspaper. The very poor have 
no leisure to read. Durin^three days%pent in 
visiting the slop-workers at the East end of 
the town, not so much as the fragment of a 
leaf of a book was seen. 

The amusements of the stretl^ Irish are not 
those of the English costermofvgers— thoiigh 
there are exceptions, of course, o the re^xaik. 
The Irish fathers and mothers do not allow their 
daughters, even when they possess the means, to 
resort to the “penny gatfs” (fr the “twop^rtny 
hops," unaccompanied b}’' them. Some of the 
men frequent the beer- shops, and are inveterate 
drinkers and smokers too.* I did not hlar of any 
amusements popular among, o. much resorted 
to, by the Irishmen, except dancing parties at I 
one another’s houses, where they jig and reel*| 
furiously. They frequent raffles also, but the 
article is often never thrown for, and the evening 
is spent in dancing. 

I may here observe~in reference to the 
statement that Irish parents will not expose 
their daughters to the risk of what they con- 
sider corrupt influences — that i^cn a young 
Irishwoman does ^reak through the pale oi 
chastity, she oftfti becomes, as I was assured, 
one of the most violent and depraved of, perhaps, 
the most depraved class. 

Of politics, I think, the street- Irish under- 
stand nothing, and my own observations in this 
respect were confirmed by a jremark made to 
me by an Irish gentleman ; “ Their politics are 
either a dead letter, or the ^lolitics of their 
priests." 

The Homes of the Street-Irish. 

In almost all of the poorer districts of London 
are to be found “nests of Irish " — as they are 
called — or courts inhabited solely by tlie Irish 
costermongers. These people form separate 
•colonies, rarely visiting or mingling with the 
English costers. It is curious, on walking 
through one of these settlements, to notice 
the manner in which the Irish deal among 
themselves — street-seller buying of ^trfet- seller. 
Even in some of the smallest courts there may 
be seen stalls of vegetables, dried heyrings, or 
salt cod, thriving, on the associative principle, 
by mutual support. 

The parts of London that are the most thickly 
populated with Irish lie about Brook- street, Rat- 
clilf-cross, down both sides of the Commercial- 
road, and in Rosemary-lane, though nearly all 
the “ coster- districts" cited at p. 47, have their 
Irish settlements — Cromer- street, Safl'ron-hill 
and King-street, Drury-lane, for instance, being 
thickly peopled with the Irish ; but the places 
I have mentioned above are peculiarly distin- 
guished, by being almost entirely peopled by 
visitors firom the sister isle. 

The same system of immigration is pursued 
in London as in America. As soon as the first 
settler is thriving in his newly chosen country, 
a certain portion of his or her earnings are 
carefully jioarded up, until they are suffleient 
to pay for the removal of another member of 


the family to England^; then one of the friends 
left “ at home" is sent for; and thus by degrees 
the entire family is goj^ over, and once more 
united. 

Perhaps there is no quarter of London where 
the U&bits and habitations of the Irish can be 
better sdin and studied than in Rosemary-lane, 
and the little courts and alleys that spring from 
it on ^ch side. Some of these courts h^e other <| 
courts branching oil' ^mthem, sothatthelo^a- 
litjk is a perfect labyrinth of “ blind alleys and 
when once in the heart of the maze it ijT difficult 
to find the path that leads*to the main-road. 
As^ou walk down “ the lane," and peep th|ough 
the narrow openings between the houses, the 
place sefm% like* a huge peep-show, with dark 
holes of gateways to look through, while the 
cour^ witliiu appears bright with the daylight ; 
and down it are ^rffen rough-headed urchj|is 
running with thei*' feet bare through the pud- 
dles, and boiiuetless girls, huddled in shawls, 
lulling against the door-posts. Sometimes 
you sqp a long narrow alley, with the houses 
so close togetlier that opposite neighbours^ are 
alking from their windows ; while the ropes, 
itretched zig-zag from wall to wall, afford 
ust room enough to dry a blanket or a couple 
of shirts, that swell out dropsically in the 
wind. 

I visited one of the paved yards round which 
the Irish live, and found that it had been turned 
into a complete drying- grotlnd, with shirts, 
gowns, and*{)ctticoat8 of every* description and 
colour. The buildings at the end *were com- 
pletely l^idden by “ the things," and the air felt 
damp and chilly, and smelt of soap-sut^ft The 
gutter was filled with dirty gray water emptied 
from the wash-tubs, and on the top were the 
thick bubbles floj|,ting about under the breath of 
the boys “playing at boats " with tliem. 

It is the custom with the inhabitants of these 
courts and alleys to assemble at the entrance 
with their baskets, and chat and smoke away the 
morning. Every court entrance has its little 
group of girls and women, ij^lling listlessly 
against the sides, with theii heads^ucovered, 
Olid their luxuriant hair fuzzy as oakum. It is 
eculiar with the Irish women that — after having 
een accustomed to their hoods— they seldom 
wear bonnets, unless on a long journey. Nearly 
all of them, too, have a thick plaid shawl, which 
they keep on all the di^ through, with their 
hands covered under it. A.t the mouth of the 
only thordUghfare deserving of the name of 
street — for a cart c<mld just go through it-^were 
congregated about thirty men and women, who 
rented rooms in the houses on each B*de of the 
road. Six women, with baskets of dried her- 
rings, were crouching in a line on the kerb- 
stone with the fish before* them ,* their legs wore 
drawn up so closely to their bodies that the shawl 
covered the entire figure, and they looked very 
like the podgy “ tombolers" sold by the Itali«K 
boys. As all their wares were alike, it was puz- 
zling work to imagine how, without {he strongest 
opposition, they could each obtain a living. The 
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men vrerc dressed in long- tan coats, with one or 
two hrass buttons. On*! old dame, with a face 
wnnltled like a dried plum, had her cloak placed 
OTer her head like a (^opd,* rfnd tlie grisly hair 
hung down in matted hanks about her face, her 
black eves shining between the locks like those 
of a Skye terrier; bbside her was another old 
woman smoking a pipe so -short thatf her nose 
reached over the bowl. 

Aftej looking at the low foreheads ai^l long 
bulging upper lips of sdme of the group, it was 
pleasant to gaze upon tbe pretty faces o^the 
one or 'two girls that lolled against the wall. 
Their black ®hajr* smoothed with grease, and 
sliin^g almost as if “japanned,” and their Large 
gray cye4 with the thick dark fringe of lash, 
seemed out of place among the jjarfi features 
of their companions. It was only by looking at 
the sliort petticoats and large feet you could 
apure yourself that they belonged to the same 
class. 

In all the houses that I entered were traces of 
household care and neatness tliat I had little 
expeCti'd to have seen. The cupboard fastened 
ill the c.orner of the room, and stocked with mugs 
and cups, the niantelpieoe with its images, and 
the walla covered with nhowy-colourcd prints of 
saints and martyrs, gave an air of comfort that 
strangely disagreed with the reports of tlie cabins 
ill “ould Ireland,” As the doors to the houses 
were nearly all of them kojii open, I could, even 
whilst Walking along, gain some notion of the 
furniture of the ‘homes. In one house that I 
visited there was a family of five persons, living 
on the ground floor and occupying two rooms. 
The boards were strewn with red sund^ and the 
front 'apartment had three beds in it, with the 
printed curtains drawn closely round. In a 
dark room, at the hack, lived tlie family itself. 
It was fitted up as a parlour, and crowded to 
excess witli chairs and tables, the very staircase 
having pictures fastened against the w^oodeii 
partition. The fire, although it w'as midday, 
and a warm autumn morning, served as much 
for light as for heat, and round it crouched the 
moLher, children, and visitors, bending over the 
flame as ^f in the severest winter time. In a 
room above this were a man and woman lately 
arrived in England. The w^oman sat huddled 
up in a comer smoking, with the husband 
standing over her in, what appeared at^^first, a 
menacing attitude ; I was informed, however, 
that they w^ere only planning for the future. 
This room was pcr>edt]y empty of furniture, and 
the once white- washed walls were bbek, except- 
ing the little square pat'^hes which showed 
where the pictures of the former 45nants had 
hung. In another room, I found a home so 
small and full of furniture, that it was almost a 
curiosity for domestic management. The bed, 
with its chintz curtajns loo]>ed up, filled one 
end of the apartment, but the mattress of it 
served as a long bench for the visitors to sit on. 
^I'he table was so large that it divided the room 
m two, and if there was one picture there must 
have been thirty —all of “ holy men,” with yellow 


glories round their heads. The window-ledge 
was dtessed out with crockery, and in a tumbler 
were pkced the hpds. The old dame herself 
was as curious as her room. Her shawl was 
fastened over her large frilled cap. She had a 
little “ button” of a nose, with the nostrils enter- 
ing her face /.ke bullet holes. She wore over 
h^ gown anfold pilot coat, well- stained with 
fishjplime, ami her petticoats being short, she 
hau very inucli the appearance of a Dutch fish- 
erman or stage smuggler. 

Vicr story wms affecting — made more so, 
j)erhaps, by the eifiotional manner in wl»ich she 
related it. ISTine years ago “the fatlier” of 
the district — “ the Blessed Lady guard Turn! ” — 
had found hem late at night, rolling in the 
gutter, and the boys pelting her with orange- 
peel and mud. She was drunk — “ the Lorrud 
pass by her” — and when she came to, she 
found herself in the chapel, lying before the 
sanctuary, “ under the shadow of the holy cross.” 
Watching over her -was the “good father,” 
trying to bring back her consciousness. He 
spoke to her of her wickedness, and*>before she 
left slie tookHhe pledge of temperance. ]'’rom 
that time she prospere:d, nnd the Lv. iid. the 
“father” gave her “had (iod’s blissin’ in it,” 
for she became the best dressed woman in the 
court, nmi in less than three years had L'J/. in 
the savings’ hank, “the father — Heaven ehiiish 
him”— keeping her book for her, as he did for 
other poor peo])]e. Slie also joined “ the As.^o- 
ciatiou of the Blissed Lady,” (and bought lier- 
self the dress of tlie order “ a beautiful grane 
vilvit, which she had now, and which same 
ooKt her d()5.”), and then she was secure against 
want in old age and sickness. But after nine 
years prudence and comfort, a brother of hers 
returned home from the army, with a jiensioii of 
1«. a day. He was wild, and persuaded her to 
break her pledge, and in a short time he got all 
lier savings from her and spent every penny. She 
eould’nt shake him oftj “for he was tlie only 
kill she had on airth,” and “ she must love her 
own flish and bones.” Then began her misery. 
“It plai-cd God to visit her ould limbs with 
aches and throubles, and her hijis swolc with 
the cowld,” so that she was at last forced into 
a liospital, and all tliat w'as left of her store was 
“ aten up by sufferin’ s.” Tliis, she assured 
me, all came about by the “good father's” 
leaving that parish for another one, but now he 
had returned to them again, and, with his help 
and God’s blessing, she would yet prosper once 
more. 

Whilst I was in the room, the father entered, 
and “old Norah,” half- divided between joy 
at seeing him and «hame at “ being »again a 
beggar,” laughed and wept at the same time. 
She stood wiping her eyes with the shawl, and 
groaning out blessings on “his rivirince’s hid,” 
begging of him not “ to scould her for she was 
a wake woman.” The renegade brother was 
had in to receive a lecture from “ his rivirince.” 
A more sottish idiotic face it would he diifieult 
to imagine. He stood with his hands hanging 
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down like the paws of a dog begging, and his 
two small eyes stared In the face of the priest, as 
he censured him, without the least expression 
even of consciousness. Om Norah stood by, 
groaning like a bagpipe, and writhing while the 
father spoke to her “ own brother,” as though 
every reproach were meant fbr hel 

The one thing that struck me dr*ring my viait 
to this neighbourhood, was the apparent listi^gs- 
ness and lazy appearance of the people. The 
boys at play were tht only beings who seen^ed 
to have any life in their actions. The womfin 
in their plaid shawls strolleit along the pave- 
ments, stopping each friend for a chat, or 
joining s»*me circle, and leiftiing againsf the wall 
as though utterly deficient in energy. The men 
smoked, with their hands in their j)Ockels, lis- 
tening to the old crones talking, and only now | 
and then grunting out a reply when a question 
was directly put to them. And yet it is curioms 
that these people, who here seemed as inactive 
as negroes, will perform* the severest bodily 
labour, undertaking tasks that the English are 
almost unfilled for. 

To complete this account, I ^ brief 

description of the lidging-houses resorted to 
by the Irish imiaigrants on their arrival in 
this country. 

Irish LoDGiNG-HousEns for Immigrants. 
Often an Irish immigrant, whose object is to 
settle in London, arrives by thf Cork steamer 
without knowing a single friend to whom he 
can apply for house-room or as^stance of any 
kind. Sometimes a whole lamily is landed late 
at night, woni out by sickness and the terrible 
fatigues of a three days’ deck passage, almost 
paralysed by exhaustion, and scarcely able to 
speak English enough to inquire for shelter till 
morning. 

If the immigrants, however, are bound for 
America, their lot is very different. Then they 
are consigned to some agent in London/* who 
is always on the wharf at the time the steamer 
arrives, and takes the strangers to the homes 
he has prepared for them until thedNef^ York 
packet starts. During the two or three days* 
necessary stay in London, they arc provided for 
at the agent’s expense, and no trouble is ex- 
perienced hy the travellers. A large provision- 
merchant in the city told me that he often, 
during the season, had as many as 500 Irish 
consigned to him by one vessel, so that to 
lead them to their lodgings was like walking at 
the head ot a regiment of recruits. 

The necessities of the immigrants in London 
have caused several of their countrymen to open 
lodging-houses m the courts about Rosemary- 
lane ; ‘ these men attend the coming in of the 
Cork steamer, and seek for customers among the 
poorest of the poor, after the manner of touteis 
to a eea^f ide hotel. 

The immigrants’ -houses are of two kinds — 
elean and dirty. The better class of Irish 
lodging-houses almost startle one by the oom- 
• fort and eli^lmess of the rooms ; for after the 


descriptions you hear of the state in which the 
deck passengers are landed from the Irish boats, 
fheir clothes stained with the manure of the 
pigs, and: drenched ^ith «the spray, you some- 
how expect to find all the accommodations 
disgusting and unwhol^me. But one in 
partic«ii»l^ that I visited, had the floor clean, 
and sprinided with red sand, while the win- 
dows were sound, bright, and tran^arent 
The litbs of the larg^ fire-place wer# pUq4 
up with bright tin ipots, and the chimney 
piect was white al!d red with the; china 
images ranged upon it tn ope comer of 
the principal apartment theres stood two or 
thre# boxes still corded up, and with hufldles 
strung tOj|the sid^s, and against the wall was 
hung a buTfth of blue cloaks, such as the 
•Irishwomen wear. The proprietor of the bouse, 
wlio vpis dressed in p gray tail-coat and knee- 
brooches, that had somewhat the eflTect of a foo^ 
man’s livery, 1 Id' ne that he had received 
seven lodgers the day before, but six were men, 
and they were all out seeking for work. In 
front of ihe fire sat a w'oman, bending over i; so 
close that the bright cotton gown she Ijad on 
smelt of scorcliing. Her feet were bare, and 
she held the soles of ffiem near to the bars, 
curling her toes about with the heat. She was 
a short, thick- set w'oman, with a pair ol’ won- 
derfully muscular anus crossed over her bosom, 
and her loose rusty hair streaming over her 
neck. It was in vain that 1 spoke to her 
about her joi^ney, for she woulcjii’t answer me, 
but kept her round, open eyes fixed op my face 
w'ith a wild, nervous look, following me about 
with them everywlicrc. 

Across the room hung a line, with the newly- 
washed and well-patched clothes of the immi- 
grants hanging to it, and on a side- table were 
the six yellow basins that had been u.'^ed for 
the men’s breakfasts. During my visit, the 
neighbonrs, having observed a strange gentle- 
man enter, came pouring in, each preferring 
some fresh hit of news about their newly- 
arrived countrymen. 1 was nearly stunned by 
half-a-dozen voices speaking togdber, and tell- 
ing me how the poor people had heenibur days 
“at say,’’ so that they were glad to get near tlie 
pigs for “ warrumth,” and instructing me as to 
tljc best manner of laying out the sum of 
money tfiat it w^as supposed I was about to 
shower down upon the immigrants. 

In one of the worst classwf^odging-hnuses I 
found ten human beings living togethtr in a 
small room. *The apartment w'as entin ly ^gie- 
void of all furniture, Excepting an bid n attrass 
rolled up a^inst the wall, and a dirty 4 | iece of 
cloth hung across one corner, to screen tlie 
women whilst dressing. An old man, the father 
of five out of the ten, w'as seated on a tea-chest, 
mending shoes, and the othbr men were looking* 
on with their hands in their pockets. Two 
girls and a woman were huddled together on 
the floor in front of the fixe, talking in Irish. ^ 
All these people seemed to b^’ utterly devoid 
energy, and tlie men moved about so lazily 
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that I couldn't help asking some of them if 
they had tried to obtain work. Every one 
turned to a good- zoning* young fellow lolling 
against the wall, as if they expected him to 
answer for them. “ Ah, sure, and that they 
have,” was the re;^ly ; *Mt 's the dq^s they 
have tried, worrus luck,” - The others appeared 
struck with the truthfulness of the answer, 
for tl^^^y all shook their heads, and sai(jj ” Sure 
^an’ that’s thruth, anyhow.” Here my Irish 
guide ventured an ob^^ation, by remarking 
solemnly, “ It's no use tilling a lie to which 
the whole loom' assented, by exclaiming alto- 
gether, “ Thrue for you, Norah.” The c^hosen 
spokesman then told me, ” They paid half-a- 
crown a week for the room, ahd th^tv.asasmuch 
as they could earrun, and it was starruve they 
should if the neighbours didn’t hilp them a 
^bit.” I asked them rV'^Uhe}' were better off 
over here than when in l|-eland, but could get 
no direct answer, for my question only gave 
rise to a political discussion. ” There ’s plenty 
of food over here,” said the spokesman, ad- 
dt«8sing his companions as much aSj myself, 

plenty of 'taties — plenty of mate — plenty of 
porruk.” “But whece the use,” observed my 
guide, “ if there’s no money to buy ’em 
wid ?” to which the audience muttered, “ Thrue 
for you again, Norah and so it went on, each 
one pleading poverty in the most eloquent 
style. 

After I had left, the young fellow who had 
acted as spokesman followed me fi*nto the street, 
and taking me into a corner, told me that he 
was a “ sailor by thrade, but had lost his *rigis- 
thration-ticket,’ or he’d have got a berruth long 
since, and that it was all for 3s, 6d. he wasn’t 
at say.” 

Concerning the number of Irish immigrants, 
I have obtained the followiiig information : 

The great influx of the Irish into London 
was in the year of the famine, 1 847-8. This 
cannot be better shown than by citing the re- 
turns of the number of persona admitted into 
the Asylum for the Houseless Poor, in Play- 
house^ yard, 'Cripplegate. These returns I ob- 
tained lor fourteen years, and the average num- 
ber of admissions of the applicants from all 
parts during that time was 8,794 yearly. Of 
these, the Irish averaged 2,455 yearly, or con- 
siderably more than a fourth of the whole 
number received. The total number of ap- 
plicants thus shfeltfired in the fourteen years w'as 
130,625, of which the Irish nuipbered 34,378. 
Tiie smallest number of Irish (men, women, 
and children) admitted, was in 1834-5, about 
300 ; in 1846-7, it was as many as 7,576, while 
in 1847-8, it was ID, 756, and in 1848-9, 5,068. 

But it was into Liverpool that the tide of im- 
migration flowed the strongest, in the calamitous 
’ year of the famine. “ Between the 13th Jan, 
and the 13th Dec., both inclusive,” writes Mr. 
Rushton, the Liverpool magistrate, to Sir G. 
Grey, on the 21st April last, “296,231 persons 
landed in this port (Liverpool) from Ireland* 
Of this vast number, about 130,000 emigrated 


the United States ; some 50,000 were passen- 
gers oy business; and the remainder (161,231), 
mere paupers, half-naked and starving, landed, 
for the most part, duiingthe winter, and became, 
immediately on landing, applicants for parochial 
relief. You already know ^e immediate results 
of this accurnulation of misery in the crowded 
tbwn of Liverpool ; of the cost of relief at once 
rt'jftered necessary to prevent the thousands of 
hungry and naked Irish perishing in our streets ; 
a^d also of thf cost of the pestilence which 
generally followa, in the train of famine and 
misery such as we then had to encounter. .... 
Hundreds of patients perished, notwithstanding 
all eflbrts made to save them ; and ten Roman 
Catholic and one Protestant clergyman, many 
parochial officers, and many medical men, who 
devoted themselves to the task of alleviating the 
sufferings of the wretched, died in the discharge 
of the.se high duties.” 

Great numbers o^, these people were, at the 
same time, also conveyed from Ireland to Wales, 
especially to Newport. They were brought over 
by coal-ve^els as a return cargo — a living ballast 
— 2^. 6d. being the highest fare, and were huddled 
together like pigs. The manager of the Newport 
tramp-house has stated concerning these people, 
“They don’t live long, diseased as they arc. 
They are ve'^ remark:iblc ; they will eat salt 
by baso.is-full, and drink a great quantity of 
water after. I have frequently known those 
who could not have been hungry eat cabbage- 
leaves and other refuse from the ash- heap.” 

It is nece'^sary that I should thus briefly 
allude to this matter, as there is no doubt that 
some of these people, making their way to 
London, soon became street- sellers there, and 
many of them took to the business subse- 
quently, when there was no employment in 
harvesting, hop-picking, &c. Of the poor 
wretches landed at Liverpool, many (Mr. 
Rushton states) became beggars, and many 
thie^^es. Many, 'here is no doubt, tramped 
their way to Londv/U, sleeping at the “ casual 
wards ” of the Unions on their way ; but I believe 
that o? t0se who had become habituated to the 
practice of beggary or theft, few or none would 
follow the occupation of street-selling, as even 
the half-passive industry of such a calling 
would be irksome to the apathetic and dis- 
honest. 

Of the immigration, direct by the vessels 
trading from Ireland to London, there are no 
retunis such has have been collected by Mr. 
Rushton for Liverpool, but the influx is com- 
paratively small, on account of the ^eater 
length and cost of the voyage. During 
the last year I am informed that 15,000 or 
16,000 passengers were brought from Ireland 
to London direct, and, in addition to these, 500 
more were brought over from Cork in connec- 
tion with the arrangements for emigration to the 
United States, and consigned to the emigration 
agent here. Of the 15,500 (taking the mean 
between the two numbers above given) 1,000 
emigrated to the Uuited States. It appears, 
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on the authority of Mr. Rushton, that even in 
the great year of the immigration, more limn one- 
sixth of the passen^rs froiji Ireland to^ublin 
came on business. It may, then, be reasonable 
to calculate that during last year one-fourth at 
least of the passengers to London had the same 
object in view, leaving about iS^OOO persons 
who have either emigrated to British Norili 
America, Australia, or have resorted *10 

some mode of subsistence in the metropolis or 
the adjacent parts. Besides these there are tj^e 
numbers who make their w^ up to London, 
tramping it from the several pro^jlncial ports — 
namely, Liverpool, Bristol, Newport, apd Glas- 
gow, Of*these I have no Aeans of forming any 
estimate, or of the proportion who adopt street- 
selling on their arrival here — all that can be said 
is, that the influx of Irish into the street-trade 
every year must be very considerable. I believe, 
however, that only those who “ have friends in 
the line,” resort to street-selling on their arrival 
in London, though all maf make it a resource 
when other endeavours fail. The great immi- 
gration int(f London is from Cork, the average 
cost of a deck passage being 5s. •The immi- 
grants direct to Lonflon from Cork are rarely 
of the poorest class. 

Of the Diet, Drink, and Expense of 

Living of the Stueet-Iuish. 

• 

The diet of the Irish men, women, and children, 
who obtain a livelihood (or what v so designated) 
by street-sale in London, has, I am told, on good 
authority, experienced a chf*nge.» In the lodg- 
ing-houses that they resorted to, their breakfast, 
two or three years ago, was a dish of potatoes — 
two, three, or four lbs., or more, in weighi-«-for a 
family. Now half an ounce of coffee (half chi- 
cory) costs and that, with the half or quarter 
of a loaf, according to the number in family, is 
almost always their breakfast at the present time. 
When their constant diet was potatoes, there 
were frequent squabbles at the lodging-hbuses 
— to which many of the poor Irish on their 
first arrival resort— as to whether the potato- 
pot or the tea-kettle should have the *prefer- 
ence on the fire. A man of superior intelli- 
gence, who had been driven to sleep i^d eat 
occasionally in lodging-houses, told me of some 
dialogues he had heard on these occasions ; — 
‘‘ It’s about three years ago,” he said, “ since I 
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a nice ’cute fellow — ‘sure, thin, ma’am, I 
should be afther offering you a taste.’ I heard 
that myselfi sir. You may have noticed, that 
when an Irishman doesn’t get out of temper, he 
never loses his politeness, or rather his blarney.” 

The dinner, or second meal of the day — 
assuming that there has been a breakfast — 
ordinarily consists of cheap fish and potatoes. 
Of the diet of the poor street-Irish I had 
account from a little Irishman, then keep- 
ing an oyster-stall, though he generally sold 
’ fruit In such details I hav*» found the 


Irish fsLt more communicative than the English. 
Many a poor untaught Englishman will shrink 
from speaking of spare diet, and his trouble 
to procure that; a resdive, too, much more 
noticeable among the men than the' women. 
My Irji^h informant told xwe he usually had his 
breakfast a lodging-house — he preferred a 
lodging-house, he said, on account of the 
wannth and the society. Here he boiled half 
an oujfbe of coffee, ccMJting a Hf pur- 
chased of his landlad^he fourth of a quartern 
loaf^ljrf. or IJrf.), Tor she generally, cut a 
quartern loaf into four for* heii* single men 
lodgers, such as himself, clcariAg sometimes a 
farthftig or two thereby. For dinner, •my 
intbrmant^boiled at the lodging-house two or 
three lbs. of jJbtatoes, costing usually Id. or 1 Jd., 
and fried three, or four herrings, or as many 
as coat a penny. Ur sometimes mashed his 
potatoes, and spread dver them the herrings, thf 
fatty portion of wl'.li flavoured the potatoes, 
which were further flavoured by the roes of the 
herrings being crushed into them. He drank 
water to# this meal, and the cost of the whale 
was 2d. or 2|d. A neighbouring stall-keeper 
attended to this man’s stock in his absence at 
dinner, and my infonnant did the same for 
him in his turn. For “tea” he expended Id. 
on coffee, or l\d. on tea, being a “cup” of 
tea, or “ half-pint of coffee,” at a coffee-shop. 
Sometimes he had a halfpenny- worth of butter, 
and with his tea he ate the bre^pd he had saved 
from his breakfast, and which he, had carried in 
his pocket. He had no butter to his Jiireakfast, 
he said, for he could not buy less than a penny- 
worth about where he lodged, and this w,ss too 
dear for one meal. On a Sunday morning how- 
ever he generally had butter, sometimes joining 
with a fellow-lodger for a pennyworth ; for his 
Sunday dinner he 4iad a piece of meat, which' 
cost him 2d. on the Saturday night Supper 
he dispensed with, but if he felt much tired 
he had a half-pint of beer, which was three 
farthings “ in his own jug,” before he went to 
bed, about nine or ten, as he did little or 
nothing late at night, except Saturday. 
He thus spent ^\d. a day for Ibod, andP reckon- 
ing 2\d. extra for somewhat better fare on a 
Sunday, his board was 2s. 10^. a week. His 
earnings he computed at 5^., and thus he had 
2s. 2d. Weekly for other expenses. Of these 
there was Is. for lodging ; 2d. or 3d. for 
washing (hut this not eveiy fveek); \d. for a 
Sunday morning’s shave; Id. “ fot his reli- 
gion” (as lie worded it); and 6d. for “qi^du 
and ends,” such as tlTread to mend his clothes, 
a piece of Feather to patch his shoes, •worsted 
to dam his stockings, &c. He was subject to 
rheumatism, or “ he might have saved a trifle 
of money.” Judging by his methodical habits, 
it was probable he had *done so. He had* 
nothing of the eloquence of his countrymen, 
and seemed indeed of rather a morose turn. 

A family boarding togeliier live even cheapei^ 
than this man, for more potatoes and less fish 
fall to the share of the children. A meal too is 
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not imfr^quently saved in this manner:^ 
If a . man, his wife, and two, cluldren, all go 
put in the streets seHing/tBey breakfast before 
starting, and perhaps agree to re- assemble at 
four o’clock. Then Ae wife prepares the dinner 
of fish end potatoes, and so tea js dispeij^d with. 
In that case the husband’s and wfie’s board 
would be 4d. or 4Jd. a day each, the children’s 
Sd. onB^d. each, and giving IJd. extra to each 
tor Sunday, the weeki^ cost is 10^. 3d. Sup- 
posing Jhe husband and « nfe^cleared 5s. a, week 
each, and the children each '^s., their earnings 
would be 16^. . I’he balance is the surplus left 
to my rent, washing, firing, and clothing. ♦* 

From what I can ascertain, the Irish street- 
seller can always live at aDoutchalT the cost 
of the English costermonger; the Englishman 
must have butter for his bread, and meat at no 
Jong intervals, for he 'Oiiates fish more than 
once a week.” It is h^' tliis sparciiess of 
living, as well as by frequently importunate 
and mendacious begging, that the strcet-Irish 
manage to save money. , 

'TThe diet I have spoken of is generally, hut 
not universally, that of the poor street- Irish ; 
those who live differently, do not, as a rule, 
incur greater expense. 

It is difficult to ascertain in what proportion 
the Irish street-sellers consume strong drink, 
when compared with the consumption of the 
English costers; as a poor Irishman, if ques- 
tioned on that* or any subject, will far more 
frequently shafe his reply to wha^*he thinks will 
please his querist and induce a trifle for himself, 
than answer according to the truth. The land- 
lord Sf a large public-house, after inquiring of ^ 
his assistants, that his opinions might be checked , 
by tlieirs, told me that in one respect there was 
a marked difference betweep the beer-drinking I 
of the two people. He considered that in the | 
poor streets near his house there were residing 
quite as many Irish street- sellers and labourers 
as English, but the instances in which the Irish 
conveyed beer to their ovm rooms, as a portion 
of their meals, was not as 1 in 20 compared 
with the English : “ I have read your work, 
sir,” he said, and I know that you are quite 
right in saying tluit the costermongers go for a 
good Sunday dimier. I don’t know what my 
customers are except by their appearas ce, but I 
do know that many are costermongers, and by the 
best of all proofs, for I have bought fish, fruit, 
and vegetables oV tnem. Well, now, we’ll take 
a fine Sunday in spring or summer, when times I 
ar^'pretty good with them ; and, perhaps, in tlie 
ten minutes after my doors are opened at one on 
tlie Sunday, th«pe are* 106 customers for their 
dinner-beer. Nearly three-quarters of these are 
working men and their wives, working either in 
the streets, or at their indoor trades, such as 
tailoring. But among tlie number, ,t’m satis- 
fied, there are not more than two Irishmen. 

» There may be three or four Irishwomen, but one 
of xny barmen tells me he knows that two of 
thetU’^ — very well-behaved and good-looking 
women — are married to Englishmen. In my 


opinion the prqportion, as tp Sunday, dinner- 
beer, between English and Irish, may he two 
or three in 70.” ” 

An Irish gentleman and his wife, who are 
bo^ well acquainted with the habits and con- 
dition of th^» people in their own country, in- 
formed me,^ that among the classes who, 
tnqjigh earning only ^ scant incomes, could 
not well be called “ impoverished,” • the* use 
of beer, or even of small ale — known, now 
recently — as “ Thunder’s thruppeny,” was 
vc^ unfrequent' Even in many “ independ- 
ent” familidb, only water is ^unk at din- 
ner, with punch te- follow. This Shows tlie 
accuracy of the information I derived from 

Mr. (the innkeeper), for persons unused to 

the drinking of malt liquor in their own coun- 
try are not likely to resort to it afterwards, 
when their means are limited. I was further 
informed, that reckoning the teetotallers among 
the English street-sellers at 300, there are 600 
among the Irish, — teetotallers too, who, having 
taken the ])lo(lge, under the ssnicO'on of their 
priests, andi'lookmg upon it as a religious ob- 
ligation, keep it rigidly. < 

Tlie Irish street-sellers who frequent the gin- 
palaces or public-houses, drink a pot of beer, in 
a company of three or four, but far more fre- 
quently, a quartern of gin (very seldom whisky) 
oftener flian do the English. Indeed, from all 
I could ascertain, the Iri.sh street-sellers, whe- 
ther from inferfor earnings, their early training, 
or the restraints of their priests, drink less beer, 
by one-fourtlfj than their English bretliren, hut 
a larger proportion of gin. “ And you must bear 
this in mind, sir,” I was told by an innkeeper, 

“ I had rather have twenty poor Englishmen 
drunk in my tap-room than a couple of poor 
Irishmen. They’ 11 quarrel with anybody — 
the Irish will — and sometimes clear the room 
by swearing they’ll ‘ use their knives, by Jasus 
and if there’s a scuffle they’ll kick like devils, 
and scratch, and bite, like women or cats, in- 
stead of using their fists. I wish all the drunk- 
ards viire teetotallers, if it were only to be rid 
of them,”* 

Whiskey, I was told, would he drunk by the 
Irish, Vn preference to gin, were it not tliat gin 
was about half the price. Qjie old Irish fruit- 
sclltr — who admitted that he was fond of a 
glass of gin — told ipe tliat he had not tasted 
whiskey for fourteen years, “ becase of the 
price.” The Irish, moreover, as I have shown, 
live on stronger and coarser food than the 
English, buying all the rough (had) fish, for, to 
use the words of one of my informants, they 
look to quantity more than quality ; this may 
account for their preferring a stronger and fiercer 
stimulant by way of drink. 

Of the B.ESOURCES of the Street- Ikish 

AS REGAEDS “ StOCK-MonEY,” SiCKNESS, 

Burials, &c. 

It is not easy to, ascertain from the poor Irish 
themselves how they raise their stock-moiq^, , 
for their command of money is ‘a subject on 
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which they are not comxnunicfttive, or; if com- 
municative, not truthful. My opinion is*.** 
said an Irish gentleman to me, that some of 
these poor fellows would declare to God that 
tlicy liadn’t the value of a halfpeimy, even if 
you heard the silver chink in thoir pockets.” 
It is certain that they never, or v cry rarelf , 
borrow - of the usurers like their 
brethren. 

The more usual custom is, thjt if a poor Iri^i 
street-seller be in want of 5s., it is lent to hin 
by the more prosperous people of his court — 
bricklayeis' labourers, or ofher working^-men — 
who club I 5 . a piece. This is always repaid. 
An Irish bricklayer, when in full work, will 
trust a needy countryman with some .article to 
pledge, on the understanding that it is to be 
redeemed and returned when the borrow'er is 
able. Sometimes, if a poor Irishwoman need U. 
to buy orangeo, four otliers-roiily less poor than 
herself, because not utterly penniless — will 
readily advance Zd. each. Aloney is also ad- 
vanced to flie deserving Irish tjjrough the 
agency of the Romai^ Catholic: priests, who are 
the medium throii|^h whom charitable )>crsons 
of their own faith exercise good offices. Money, 
too, there is no doubt, is often advanced out of 
the priest’s own pocket. 

On all the kinds of loans with which ihe poor 
Irish are aided by tlieir countrymen no interest 
is ever charged. I dou’t lilse the Irish,” 
said an English costermonger to me ; “ but they 
do stick to one another far more than we do.” 

Tlie Irish costers hire barrows and shallows 
like the English, but, if they“ get on’* at 
all, they will possess themselves of thei» own 
vehicles much sooner than an English coster- 
monger. A quick-witted Irishman will begin 
to ponder on his paying 6d. a week for 
the hire of a harrow worth 20j., and he will 
saVe and hoard until a pound is at his com- 
mand to purchase one for himself; while an 
obtuse English coster (who will yet buy cheaper 
than an Irishman) will probably pride lumself 
on his cleverness in Ixaving got the charge for 
his barrow reduced, in the third year of its hire, 
to If. a week the twelvemonth round ! • « 

In cases of sickness the mode of relief 
adopted is similar to that of the English. A 
raffle is got up for the benefit of the Irish 
sufferer, and, if it he a had case, the subscribers 
pay their money without caring what trifle they 
throw for, or whether they throw at all. If 
sickness continue and such means as raffles 
cannot be persevered in, there is one resource 
from wliieh a poor Irishman never shrinks — the 
parish. He will apply for and accept paro- 
chial relief without the least sense of shame, 
a sense which rarely deserts an English- 
man who has been reared apart from pau- 
pers. The English costers appear to have a 
horror of the Union. If the Irishman be 
taken into the workhouse, his friends do not 
lose sight of him. In case of his death, they 
•apply for, a^d generally receive his body, 
from the parochial authorities, undertaking the 


expenoe of tile funeral, when the body is duly 
** waked.7* think thej^'s a fomily contract 
anrong the Irish,” said a oostermonger to me ; 

** that’s where it is.” 

The i|^sh street-folk cufdl generally speaking, 
a far moi» provident body of people than the 
English street-scUers. To save, the Irish will 
often sacrifice what many Englishmen o^sider 
a necessary, and undergo^many a hardship. * 

From all I could ^certain, the saving of 
an ifish street-seller does not arise from any 
wish to establish himself mor« prwiperously in 
his business, but for the attainment of s^e 
cheri^ed project, ’such as emigration. Some 
of the object^ however, for which these strug- 
gling men hoard money, are of the most praise- 
worthy character. They will treasure up half- 
penny %ffcr halfpen nyj and continue to do so^ 
for years, in order to send money to enable their* 
wives and children, ^id even their brothers and 
sisters, when in the deptli of distress in Ireland, 
to take shipping for England. They will save 
to be ablf to remit money for the relief of tlnJir 
aged parents in Ireland. They will save to 
defray the expense of they marriage, an expeni>e 
the English costermonger so frequently dispenses 
with — but they will not save to preserve either 
themselves or their children from the degra- 
dation o^ a workhouse; indeed they often, 
with the means df independence secreted on 
their persons, apply for parish relief, and that 
principally to* save the expenditure of their 
own money. Even when detected in* such an 
attempt at extortion an Irishman betrays no 
passion, and hardly manifests any emotion — he 
has speculated and failed. Not one of them 
but has a positive genius for begging — both tlie 
taste and the facul^ for ahns- seeking develo^ied 
to an extraordinary fxtenL 

Of the amount “ saved ” by the patience of 
the poor Irishmen, 1 can form no conjecture. 

Of the History of saMB Irish street- 
sellers. ^ 

In order that the following statements ^ght be 
as truthful as possible, I obtained permission to 
use the name of a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
to whom^ I am indebted for much valuable 
information touching this part of my subjecL 

A young woman, of whose age it was not easy 
to form a conjecture, her fedtufes were so em- 
browned by exposure to the weatiier, and per- 
haps when I saw her njittlo swollen from cold, 
gave me the following account as to her living. 
Her tone and manner betrayed indiflferftice to 
the fixture, caused perhaps by ignorance, ‘—for 
uneducated persons I And are apt to look on 
the future as if it must needs he b^t a repe- 
tition of the present, while* the past in many 
instances is little more than a blank to them. 
This young woman laid, her brogue being little | 
perceptible, though she sptie thickly ; 

“ I live by keepin’ this fruit atalL It’s a poor 
Itvin* when I see how others live. Yes, in 
thruth, sir, but it's thankful I am for to be able 
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«nd of plums and greengages one> 
of tlie entire supply, mth pears, 
gooseberries, and guxrants, however, 
'' file demised amounts to one- twelfth, while of 
.itta^^lherries and mulberries it reaches as high 
^ as one-teiith of the aggregate quantity to 
market o 

* The Irish street- sellers, I am informed, buy 
**full two-piirda of all the refuse, tlie other third 
beij% purchased by the lower class of English 
costermongers— “the illeg^ijimates,'’ — as they 
are called; We must not consider the sale ’hf 
the damaged ftwit so great an evil as it would, 
at Uiim first blush, Appear, for it constitutes pp- 
liaps the sole luxury of poor children, as well 
as of the poor themselves, who; were itwiot for 
the halfpenny and farthing lots of the refuse- 
tellers, w'ould doubtlessly never know the taste 
oi' ^uch things. « 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it may 
be as well to say a few words concerning the 
cnrio?is revelations made by the rcturrife from 
Billingsgate, Covent-garden, and the other Lon- 
don markets, as to the dip of the poor. In the 
first place, then, it appears that in the matter 
of fish, herrings constitute the chief article 
of consumption — no less than 210,000,000 lbs. 
weight of this fish in a “ fresh ” state, and 
60,000,000 lbs. in a “dried” state, being an- 
nually eaten by ihe humbler classes of the 
metropolis and tiiie suburbs. Of sprats there 
are 3,000,000 lbs. weight consumed — and these, 
with the addition of plaice, arc the staple 
comestibles at the dinners and suppers of the 
ichthyophagous part of the labouring popu- 
lation of London. One of the reasons for this 
is doubtless the extraordinary cheapness of 
these kinds of fish. The spirts are sold at a 
penny per pound; the herrings at the same 
rate; and the plaice at a fraction less, per- 
haps; whereas a pound of butcher’s meat, even 
“pieces,” or the “ block ornaments,” as they are 
sometimes called, cannot he got for less than 
twopence -halfjienny or threepence. But the 
relative cli^apness of these two kinds of food 
can only be tested by the proportionate quantity 
of nutrition in each. According to Liebig, 
butcher’s meat contains 26 per cent, of solid 
matter, and 74 per cent, of water ; whereas, ac- 
cording to Brande, fish consists of 20 parts of 
solid matter, and €0*parts water in eveiy 100. 
Hence it would appear that but^lier’s meat 
is fiv^ per cent more nutfidve than fish— or, 
in other words, that if the two were equally 
cheap, thb prices, according to the of 

nutrition in each, should he for fish one penny 
per pound, and butcher’s meat not five farthings ; 
so that even at twopence-halfpenny the pound, 
meat is more than twice as dear an article of diet 
as fish. 

But it is not only on account of their cheap- 
ness that herrings and sprats are consumed in 
sucl|i vast quantities by the labouriug people of 
London. Salmon, eels, herrings, pilchards, and 


sprats, Dr, Pereira tells us, abound in oil; and 
oleaginoiif food, according to Leibig, is an 
“ element of respiration,” consisting of nearly 
80 per cent, charcoal, which bums away in the 
lungs, and so contributes to the warmth of 
the system. Fat, indeed, may be said to act as 
fuel to the vital fire ; and we now know, from 
ohsefvations made upon the average daily con- 
suinplfcn of food by 28 soldiers of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, in barracks, for a 
moi\^i— which is the same as 840 men for one 
day^that an adul^ taking moderate exercise 
consumes, in th^ act of respiration, very nearly 
a pound charcoal e^ry day, which oj course 
must be supplied in nis food. “ But persons 
who take mucli Exercise, or labour hard,” says 
Dr. Pereira, “ require more frequent and copi- 
ous meals than the indolent or sedentary. In 
the active man the number of respirations is 
greater than in the inactive, and therefore a 
more frequent supply^ of food is required to 
furnish the increased quantity of carbon and 
hydrogen to be consumed in the lungs.” “A 
bird deprived of food,” says Liebig,'* “ dies on 
the third day w'hile a serpent, with its sluggish 
respiration, can live withouf food three months, 
or longer.” ' 

Captain P.yry, in his account of one of the 
Polar e.Kpeditions (1827), states, that both him- 
self and Jlr. Beverley, the surgeon, were of 
opinion, that, in order to maintain the strength 
of the men during their harassing journey acrotis 
the ice, living constantly in the open air, and 
exposed to the wet and cold for twelve hours a 
day, an addition was requisite of at least one-' 
third to the quantity of provisions daily issued. 
So, in the gaol dietaries, the allow'ance to prison- 
ers sentenced to hard labour for three months is 
one- third more than the scale for those sentenced 
to hard labour for three days — the former hav- 
ing 254 ounces, and the latter only 168 ounces 
of solid food served out to them every week. * 

But the hard-working poor not only require 
more food than the non- working rich, but it is 
mainly because the rich are better fed that they 
are more letliargic tlian the poor ; for the greater 
the supply of nutriment to the body, the more 
inactive<4oes the system become. From experi- 
inents made a few years ago at the Zoological 
Gardens, it was found, that, by feeding the ani- 
mals twice, instead of once, in the twenty-four 
hours, their habits, as regards exercise, were 
altered — a fact which readily explains how the 
fat and overfed are always file least energetic ; 
fat being at once the cause and consequence of 
inaction. It is well to hear an obese citizen tell 
a hollow- die eked man, who begs a penny of 
him, “to go and work— a lazy scoundrel;” hnt 
physiology' assures us that the fat tradesman 
is naturdly the laziest of the two. In a word, 
he is fat because he is lazy, and lazy because he 
is fat 

The industrious poor, however, not only re- 
quire more food than the indolent rich, but, get- 
ting less, they become more susceptible of cold, 
and, therefore, more eager, for all ^at ten^ to 
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pi^omote wamitli. I have often had occasion to 
remark the sacrifices that the ill-fed make 
to have '‘a bit of fire.*’ ^ '‘He who is well 
fed,” observes Sir John Ross, “resists cold 
better than the man who is stinted, while starva- 
tion from cold follows hut too sooii a starvation 
ill food. This doubtlessly explains in a great 
measure the resisting powers of the native^ of 
froxen climates, their consumption of food ^oing 
enormous, and often incredible.” Captain 
Cochrane, in his “ Journey through Russia nid 
Siberian Tartary,” tells us that'he has repea^&ly 
seen a Yakut or Tongouse devour forty pounds 
of meat in a day ; and one of the yakiiti he 
-speaks of as having confined, in twenty-four 
hours, •* the hind-quarter of a large ox, twenty 
pounds of fat, and a proportionate quantity of J 
melted butter for his drink.” (Vol. i. p. 255^ 1 
Much less heat is evolved, physiologists tell us, 
where there is a deficiency of food. ” During 1 
lire whole of our march,” says Sir John Frank- i 
Kn, ” w*e experienced thatfno quantity of clotli- ' 
ing could keep us warm while we fasted ; hut, 
on those oc«asions on which we were enabled to 
go to bed with full stomachs, -wt passed the 
night in a wann %nd comfortable manner.” 
Hence, it is evid«it, that in summer a smaller 
quantity of food suiliccs to keep up the tempera- 
ture of the body. I know of no experiments to 
show the different proportions of algnciit re- 
quired at different seasons of the year. In 
winter, however, when a greate| supply is cer- 
tainly needed, the labouring man, unfortunately, 
has less means of obtaining it— i^early all trades 
slacken as the cold weather comes on, and 
some, as brick-making, market-gardening, build- 
ing, &c., then ahnost entirely cease — that, 
were it not for the cheaj)ness of fish, and, more- 
over, the oleaginous quality of those kinds which 
are most plentiful in the wintertime, the metro- 
politan poor would be very likely to suffer that 
“.starvation from cold w'hich,” in the words of 
Sir John Ross, “ follows but too soon a starva- 
tion in food.” Hence we can readily understand 
the remark of the enthusiastic street- seller — 
“ Sprats is a blessing to the poor.” • 

The returns as to the other articles of food 
sold in the streets are equally curioitg. The 
1,500,000k spent yearly in fish, and the compa- 
ratively small amount expended on vegetables, 
viz., 290,000/., is a circumstance which seems to 
show that the labouring population of London 
have a greater relish for animal than vegetable 
diet “ It is quite certain,” says Dr. Carpenter, 
“ that the most perfect physical development 
and the greatest intellectual vigour are to be 
found among those races in which a mixed diet 
of animal and vegetable food is the prevalent 
habit” And yet, in apparent contradiction 
to the proposition asserted with so much confi- 
dence by Dr. Carpenter, we have the following 
curious fact cited by Mr. Jacob Bentley 

It 4s, indeed, a fact worthy of remark, and one 
that seems never to have been noticed, that through- 
out the whole nnimal creation, In every country and 
clime the earth the most useful animals cost nature 

0 the least Wa^ to sustain them witli food. For in 


stance, all animals that work, live on vegetable or 
ftrult food ; and no animal that eats flesh, works, n»e 
ftll-nowerrul elephant, and the patient, untiring camel 
in tneHorrid zone ; horse, the ox, or tiic donkey iu 
the temperate, and the reA-deer in the fiigid zone; 
obtain all their muscular power for enduring labour, 
from Nature’s simplest productions,— the vegetable 
kingdom. ^ 

the flesh-eating animals, keep the rest of 
the animated creation in constant dread of them. 
They seldom eat vegetable food till some other nnimal 
has entt'n it first, and made it into flesh. 'J’tl^clr only 
Use R^ms to be, to destsoy life : their own fleslr is 
unfit for other animals t#eat, having been itself made 
out^of llesh, and is m<R>t foul and ofrensi\^. Great 
strength, fleetness of foot, usefulness, cleanliness and 
docility, are then always charaffterlftic of vegeta ble- 
eating animals, while all the uArld dreads ■* 

eatefs.” ^ 

Of ve^tables have seen that the greatest 
quantity ct^isumetl by the poor consists of 
potaSces, of wliicli 60,500,000 lbs. are annually 
sold ♦n the street^ V 't ten pounds of potatoes 
arc only equal in m^tritive power to one pound of 
butcher’s meat, wiuch contains one-fifth more 
solid food than fish,— so that a pound of fish 
may be said to equal eight pounds of potatoes, 
and thts the 60,000,000 lbs. of vegctahlte is 
dictctically equivalent to nearly 7, 000,000 
lbs. of fish diet. I^e cost of the potatoes, 
at five pounds for 2rf., is, as we liave seen, 
100,000 /. ; whereas the cost of the same amount 
of nutritive matter in the form of fish, at 1^. per 
pound, would have been only 30,000/., or up- 
wards of two -thirds less. The vegetable of 
which there is the next greatest street sale is 
onions, upo% which 90,000/. are annually ex- 
pended. Tills has been before accounted for, 
by saying, lliat a piece of bread and an onion are 
to the English labourer what bread and grapes 
are to the Frenchman — oftentimes a meal. The 
relish for onions by the 2 }oorer classes is not 
difficult to explain. Onions aic strongly stimu- 
lating substances,* and they owe tlieir peculiar 
odour and flavour, as well as their pungent and 
stimulating qualities, to an acrid volatile oil 
which contains sulphur. This oil becomes 
absorbed, quickens the circulation, and occasions 
thirst. The same result takes place with the 
oil of fish. It not only proves^ stimulant to 
the general system, but we are tolfl that the 
thirst and uneasy feeling at the stomach, fre- 
quently experienced after tlie use of tlie richer 
species of fish, have led to the emplo 3 rment of 
spirit tJ this kind of food. Hence, says Dr, 
Pereira, the vulgar proverb, “ Brandy is Latin 
for Fish.” Moreover, thf lavo classes of food 
are similar m their coinjiarative indigestibility, 
for the uneducated palates of the poor notK)nly 
require a more pungent kind of diet, but their 
stronger* sfomachs need sometliing 4hat will 
resist the action of the gastric juice for a con- 
siderable time. Hence their love of shell-fi^ 
The small quantity of fruit, too^ sold to the 
poor is a furtlier proof of what is here stated. 
The amount of the street sale of this luxury is 
no criterion as to tiie quantity purchased by the 
London labourers ; for according to all account 
the fruit-buyers in the streets consist mostly of 
clerks, shopmen, snuOl tradesmen^ and the chil- 
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dzen^^ ni^luuiics or the Icrwer grade of middle 
elM#|ie 0 |)le» Those who may be said striotly 
to the poor, — v^;e, those whose incomes 
are barely sufficient for their support — seldom 
purchase fruit. In the iirst place they have 
no money to spend on l6uch a mere tootbrfhme 
extravagance ; and, secondly, they re<Juire a 
stronger and more stimulating, and staying** 
’**kin(|* of f)od. The delights of the palat^ we 
should remember, are std^ied only when’ the 
cravings of the stomach arp satisfied, so tlmt 
those who 'nave strong stomachsJiave necessarily 
dull palates, arid, , therefore, prefer something 
tfia^-Uaites in the mouth,” — to use the woris 
of one of my informants — like gin, onions, 
sprats, or pickled whelks. What thq pc^r term 
“relishes” are very difieront things from what 
the rich style the “ delicacies of the season.” 

Irhave no means of ascerCdi- mg the average 
number of ounces of solid food consumed by the 
poorer class of the metropolis. The whole of 
the fish, fruit, and vegetables, sold to the London 
costermongers, is not disposed of in the London 
streets — many of the street- sellers going,' as we 
have seen, country excursions with their goods. 
According to the result of the Government 
Commissioners of Inquiry, tlic labourers in the 
country are unable to procure for themselves 
and families an average allowance of more than 
122 ounces of solid food — principally bread — 
every week ; hence it has been justly said we 
may infer that tfie man consumes, as his 
share, 140 ounctfa (134 bread arffi 6 meat). 
The gaol dietaries allow 254 ounces, or nearly 
twice as much to all prisoners, who undergo 
continuous hard labour. In the construction of 
these dietaries Sir James Graham — the then 
Secretary of State-says, in his “ Letter to the 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions ” (January 27th, 
1843), “ I have consulted not' only the Prison 
Inspectors, but medical men of the greatest 
eminence possessing the advantage of long 
experience.” They are proposed, he adds, “as 
the minimum amount which can be safely 
affiurded to prisqners without the risk of inflict- 
ing a punishment not contemplated by law and 
which it is unjust and cruel to inflict ; namely, 
loss of health and strengtn through the inade- 
quacy of the food supplied.” Hence it appears 
not that the thief gets too much, but the, houest 


working man too little — or, in otJier words, that 
the laborer of this country is able to pro- 
cure, by his industry/aonly half the quantity of 
food that is considered by “medical men of 
the greatest eminence” to be “the minimum 
amount” that can be safely afforded for the 
support of the criminals — a foct wliich it would 
he emt of place to comment upon here. 

OiT^word concerning the incomes of the Lon- 
don costermongers, and I have done. It has been 
befoi^ shown that ^le gross sum of money taken 
yearlj', in the streets, by the sale of fish, fruit, 
and vegetables, » amounts, in round numbers, 
to two inHlion pounds — a million and a half 
being expended in fish, and a quartei; of a 
million upon fmit and vegetables respectively. 
In estimating the yearly receipts of the coster- 
mongers, from their average gains, the gross 
“ takings ” of the entire body were concluded to 
he between a million and a quarter and a million 
and a half sterling — that is to say, each^ine of 
the 10,000 street-sellers of fish, fruit, and vege- 
tables, was supposed to clear ten shillings a 
week all the. year through, and to'* take fifty 
shillings. But, according to the returns fur- 
nished me by the salesmen, at the several metro- 
politan markets, the weekly ^takings’* of the 
ten thousand men and their families — for often 
both wife and children sell — cannot bo less than 
four pounds per week all the year round, out 
of which it would seem that the clear weekly 
gains are about fifteen shillings. (Some costers 
we have seen take pounds in a day, others — as 
the nut and oraf.ge-women and children— only 
a few shillings a week ; some, Sgain, make cent, 
per cent profit, wliilst others are obliged to sell 
at a loss?) This, from all I can gather, as well 
as from a comparison of the coster’s style of 
li^'hig with other classes whose weekly income 
is nearly the same, appears to be very close 
upon the truth. 

We may then, I think, safely assert, that the 
gross yearly receipts of the London coster- 
mongers are two millions of money ; that their 
clear an];;ual gain, or income, is 425,000/. ; and 
that the capital invested in their business, in 
the fonu of donkey - carts, barrows, baskets, 
weights, ‘^and stock-money, is 25,000/. ; — half of 
this being borrowed, for which they pay upwards 
of 20,000/. interest per annum. 


OF THE STREET-SELJ^ERS OF GAJIE, POULTRY (LIVE AND 
DEAD), RABBITS, BUTTER, CHEESE, AND EGGS. 


The claek who sell game and poultry in the 
public thoroughfares of the metropolis are styled 
hawkers, both in Leadenhall and Newgate- mar- 
ket The number of these dealers in London is 
computed at between 200 and 300, Of course, 
legally to sell game, a license, which costs 21. 2s. 
ywly, is required i but the street-seller laughs 
Ski the notion of being subjected to a direct tax ; 

indeed, it mignt be impossible to levy on 
so *^<mppery” a class. 


Tlie sale of game, even with a license, was not 
legalised until 1831 ; and, prior to that year, the 
mere killing of game by an “ unqualifi^” per- 
son was an offence entafling heavy penalties. 
The “qualification” consisted of tfie possessism 
of a freehold estate of 100/. a year, or a leasehold 
for ninety-nine years of 150/. a year I By in 
Act, passed in tlie 25th year of George III., It 
was provided that a ceitifieate (costing 3/- tdfc 
6d.) must be taken out by all quakfiel persons 
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lulling game. iUnce (1 ac 2 William IV., 
c. 32,) a certificate, without any qualiJ^tion, is 
all that is required from the game- killer. 

Both sexes carry on the trade in game-hawk- 
ing, but there are more than thrice as many men 
as women engaged in the business, the weight 
occasionally carried being beyond a woman’s 
Btrenj^th. The most customary dross of the gSme 
or poultry-hawker is a clean smock-frock ^'cr- 
ing the whole of his other attire, except the ends 
of his trousers and his thick boots or shoes. Jin- 
deed he often, but less frequently than wa4 the 
case tive years ago, assumes the dress of a country 
labourer, although he have boei> lor years 
a resident in London. About forty years ago, 1 
am informed, it was the custom' for countrymen, 
residing at no great distance, to purchase a stoclv 
of chickens or ducks ; and, taking their places 
in a wagon, to bring their birds to London, 
and hawk them from door to door. Some of 
these uien’s sniock-frocljj^ were a convenient 
garb, for tliey covered the ample pockets of the 
coat beneath, in whicli were often a store of par- 
tiidgcs, or^ir occasional pheasaut^r hare. This 
game, illegally kilkjjl— for it was ml poached — 
was illegally sold by the hawker, and illegally 
bought by the botcl-kcepers and the richer 
tradesmen. One informant (an old man) was of 
opinion that the game was rarely oflered for sale 
by these countrymen at the West-enck mansions 
of the aristocracy. “ In fact,” he said, “ I knew 
one country fellow — thou^'h he was sharp enough 
in his trade of game and poultry- selling — who 
seemed to think that every une bouse, w'Uhout a 
sho]i, and where there wore livery servants, must 
needs bo inhabited by a magistrate ! But, as 
the great props of poaching were the rkli — for, 
of course, the poor couldn’t buy gamc—tlure 
was, no doubt, a West-end as well as a City trade 
in it. I have bought game of a country poul- 
try-hawker,” continued my informant, “when 
I* lived in the City at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and generally gave 35. (id. a brace for 
partridges. 1 have bid it, and the man has left, 
refusing to take it ; and has told me ai^erv ards, 
and, I dare say, he spoke the truth, that he had 
sold his partridges at 5s. o’- 65, or more. I be- 
lieve 5s. a brace wa*' no uncommon pri#e in the 
City. I have give,, as much as IO5, for a phea- 
sant for a Christmas supjier. The hawker, before 
offering the birds for sale, used to peer about him, 
though we were alone in my counting-house, and 
then pull his partridges out of his pockets, and 
say, ‘ Sir, do you want any very young chick- 
ens ? ’—for so he called them. Hares he called 
* lions and they cost ofren, enough, 5s. each of 
the hawker. The trade had all the charms and 
recommendations of a mystery and a risk about 
it, just like smuggling,” 

The sale of game in London, however, was 
iiot confined to the street-hawkers, who generally 
desired their stock-in-trade immediately from 
the poacher. Before the legalisation of the sale, 
the trade was carried on, under the rose, by the 
Mfiesmen in Leadenhall-market, and that to an 
’ extent of no^ less than a fifteenth of the sale now 


accomplished there. • The purveyors for the 
London game-market— I learned Irom leading 
isalesmen in Leadenhall— were not then, as now, 
noble lords and honourable gentiemen, but pea- 
sant or farmer poachers, who carried on the 
bu8i»^s systematically.^The guards and coach- 
men of the stage- eoacliet were the media of com- 
munication, and had charge of the supply to the 
London market, llie purchasers of tj^ie game* 
thus supplied to a maarket, wliich is mostly *the 
property of the mumfiipality of the City of Lon- 
dolf, were not only hotel-keepers, whtf required 
it for public dinners presidffd (^er by pri nces, 
pe<gs, and legislators, but the* purveyors i&ff 
civic banquets — such as the Lord Mayor’s ninth 
of Nove#iil|j?r clifiner, at which the Ministers of 
State always attended. 

This street-hawking of poached game, as far 
as I* could ascej^in from the best - iufonged 
<juarters, hard^y^ rvlved the first year of the 
legalised sale. 

The female hawkers of game are almost all 
the wives of the men so engaged, or are women 
living With them as their wives. The trdfie is 
better, as regards profit, than the costermonger’s 
ordinary pursuits, but^only when the season is 
favourable ; it is, however, more micertain. 

There is very rarely a distinction between the 
hawkers of game and of poultry. A man will 
carry both, or have game one day and poultry 
tlie next, as suits his means, or as the market 
ax'ails. The street- sellers of* cheese are gene- 
rally costers, while the vendors of butter and 
eggs are almost extinct. 

Game, 1 may mention, consists of grouse (in- 
cluding black-cocks, and all the varieties of 
heath or inoor-game), partridges, pheasants, 
bustards, and hares. Snipe, woodcocks, plovers, 
teal, widgeons, wild ducks, and rabbits are not 
game, but can oifly be taken or killed by certi- 
ficated persons, who are owners or occupiers of 
the properly on which they are found, or who 
have the necessary permission from such persons 
as are duly authorised to accord it Poultry 
consists of chickens, geese, duc^s, and turkeys, 
while some persons class pigeons as joultry. 

Birds are dietutically divided into three classes : 
(1) the white-fleshed, as the common fowl and 
the turkey; (2) the dark-fleshed ^me, as the 
grouse ^nd the black-cock ; and (3) the aquatic 
(including swimmers and waders), as the goose 
and the duck ; tlie flesh of the latter is pene- 
trated with fat, and dillicitlt t)f digestion. 

Of the Quantity^ of Game, Rabbit% and 
Poultry, sold in the Streets. 

It appears from inquiries that I instftuted, and 
from authentic returns which I procured on the 
subject, that the following is the quanti^ of 
game and poultry sold yearly, as an average, In 
the markets of the metropolis. I give it excltu 
sive of such birds as wild-ducks, woodoo^s, &o., 
the supply of which depends upon the severitf 
of the winter. I include all wild Hrds or ani- 
mals, whether considered game or not, t nd I use 
round numbers, but as closely as possihlei. 
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^ CKristmas, howerer, I may j beirtg expended in treat* and anrtisements. So 
*the BUpply of poultry to the j gpreat, ind^d, has been the supply of game and 
been greater t^im on any pre* poultry this year, thatna stranger, unused to the 
ifeiS OcOhsion. The inifeensity of the supply pand scale on which provisions are displayed 
whs favourable to the hawker's profit, as the iji; ihe great metropolitan marts, on visiting 
glut enabled him to pur^.Aa8e both cheaply «nd Leadenhall, a week before or after Christmas, 
larg^y. One young poultry-hawker toiu me might have imagined that the staple food of the 
that he had cleared 3f, in the Christmas week, Londbn population consisted of turkeys, geese, 
<K*Ad bad spent it all in four days — except 5r. and eJfickens. I give, however, an omragt 
resef/ed ?or stock-money. «* It was not sf'eiit yearly supply : 
tntirehj in drunkenness, a large portion of it ’ 
t . i i t I 


^ ‘ Proportion 

.i. Description. Leadenhidl. Newgatei> Total. sold la 

^ the Streets. 


Game, &c. 

Grouse 4*5,000 12,000 57,000 One-eleventh, 

Pardidges 85,000 CO, 000 145,000 One-seventh. 

Pheasants . 44,000 20,000 64,000 One-fiftli. . 

Snipes 60,000 47,000 107,1)00 One-twentieth. 

WUd Birds 40,000 20,000 60,000 None. 

Plover^ a'', 000 18,000 46,000 None. 

Larks 213,000 100,000 313,000 None. 

Teals 10,000 5,000 15,000 None. 

Widgeons 1 . . 30,000 8,000 38,000 None. 

Hares .' 48,000 55,000 102,000 One-fifth. 

Babbits 680,000 180,000 860,000 Three-fourtlis. 

1.283.000 524,000 1,807,000 

Poultry. 

Domestic Fowls 1,266,000 400,000 1,756,000 One-third. 

■■ -..r (alive) .... 45,oOO 15,000 * 60,000 One-tenth. 

Geese 888,000 114,000 1,002,000 One-fifth. 

Ducks 235,000 148,000 383,000 One-fourth. 

(alive) 20,000 20,000 40,000 One-tenth. 

Turkeys 69,000 55,000 124,000 One- fourth. 

Pigeons .... . . 285,000 98,000 383,000 None. 

2.808.000 940,000 3,748,000 

Game, &c. • . 1,283,000 524,000 1,807,000 


4,091,000 j 1,464,000 | 5,555,000 


In the aboVe return wild ducks and woodcocks 
are not included, because the quantity sent to 
London is dependent entirely upon the severity 
of the vvinter. With the costers wild ducks are 
a favourite article of trade, and in what ‘Ihose 
street tradesmen would pronounce a favourable 
seasmi for wild duc2:s,* which means a very 
hard winter, the number sold in Loqden will, 
I am tjld, equal that of pheasants (64,000). 
The great stock of wild ducks for tlie Lon- 
don tables is from Holland, where the duck 
decoys are objects of great care. Less than 
a fifth Of the importation from Holland is 
frmn I^noolnshire. These birds, and even the 
finest and largest, have been sold during a 
gkit at Is. each. Woodcocks, under similar 
ehmnmstsncea, number with plovers (45,000), 
liwly aBof which are ^'golden plovers hut 
of woddcQoks the costermongers buy very few : 
^ Tbey^ro only a mouthful and a hal^" said 


one of them, "and don’t suit our customers.” 
In severe I weather a few ptarmigan are sent to 
London from Scotland, and in 1841-2 great 
numbers were sent to the London markets from 
Norway. One salesman received nearly 10,000 
ptarmigan in one day. A portion of these were 
disposed of to the costers, but the sale was not 
such as to encourage further importadons. 

The returns I give show, that, at the two great 
game and poultry-markets, 5,500,000 birds and 
animals, wild and tame, are yearly sent to Lon- 
don. To this must be added all that may he 
consigned direct to metropolitan game-dealers 
and poulterers, besides what may be sent as 
presents from the country, &c., so that the 
London supply may be safiriy estimated, 1 am 
assured, at 6,000,000. 

It is difficult to arme at any very mcise 
computation of the quantity of game ana poul- 
try sold by the oostera, or rather at 
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r^tie (or piwo) of what they feU. The inott 
experienoed aalesmen agree, that, a^^to ^uan- 
including ererythini^ popularly considered 
game (and I have ao given it in the return), 
they eell one-third. As regards value, how- 
ever, their purchaws fall very short of a third. 
Of the best qualities of game, and even more 
especially of poultry, a third the ha^fkers 
may buy a fifteenth, compared with theiOi pur- 
chases in the lower-priced kinds. Tlie otliers buy 
none of the best qualities. The more a»-jslo- 
cratic” of the poultry-hawkers will, as %rule, 
only buy, *‘when they have order” or a 
sure sa^c, the best quality of English turkey- 
cocks ; which cannot be wondered at, seeing that 
the average price of the Englisli turkey-cock 
is 12^. One salesman this year sold (at Lead- 
cnhall) several turkey-cocks at 30i. each, and 
one at 8^. The average price of an English 
turkey-hen is 4r. 6d., and of these the costers 
buy a few; but their chief trade is in foreign 
turkey-hens ; of which tne average price (when 
of good quality and in good condition) is 8.v. 
The foreign turkey-cocks average half the price 
of the Englisli (pr Ci.). Or Dorking fat 

chickens, which average 6s. the couple, the 
hawkers buy notio (save as in the case of fiie 
turkey-cocks) ; but of the Irish fowls, which, 
this season, have averaged 2a. 6d. the couple, 
they buy largely. On the other baud they buy 
nearly all the rabbits sent from Scotland, and 
half of those sent from Oi^cnd, while tliey 
“ clear the market” — no matter of what the 
glut consist — when there as a glut. There 

is another distinction of which the hawker avails 
himself. The average price of young plump 
partridges is 2a. 6d. the brace, of old }mrtridges, 
2a. ; accordingly, the coster buys the old. It is 
the same witli pheasants, the young averaging 
7a. the brace, the old Os.: “And I can sell them 
best,” said one man; “for my customers say 
they’re more tastier-like. I’ve sold game for 
twelve years, or more, hut I never tasted any of 
any kind, so I can’t say who’s right and who’s 
wrong.” 

The hawkers buy, also, game aifcl poultry 
which will not “keep” another day. Some- 
times they puff out the breast of a chkken with 
fresh pork fat, wliich melts as the bird roasts. 
“ It freshens the fowl, I’ve been told, and im- 
proves it,” said one man ; “ and the shopkeepers 
now and then, does the same. It’s a improve- 
ment, sir.’* 

In tlie present season the costers have bought 
of wild ducks, comparatively, none, and of teal, 
widgeons, wild birds, and larks, none at all; or 
so sparely, as to require no notice. 

Or THE Street-Purchasers of Game and 
Poultry. 

As fhe purchasers of game and poultry are of 
Rdi&rent class to the costermongers* ordinary 
customers, 1 may devote a few words to them. 
From 1 ^ the iidinrmarion that I could acquire, 
tlm Eppear to conrist, prmdptlly, of those who 
xtside «t todistanoe from any cheap market, and 


buy a cheap luxury irhen it is bioi^fht to < 
t^ir doors, u well as of those who are *^waya 
on the look-out ^ something toothy, such as 
the shabby gente Js» aifthey’re called, who never 
gives notning but a scaly price. They’ve bar- 
witli me till I ms hard held frrom pitch- 
ing into them, and over and over again 1 should, 
only it would have been fourteen days anyhow. 
Thev’ll tell me my birds stinks, when they^e mn 
aweSt as flowers. They’d go to th# dem to 
save three farthinA on a partridge.” Other 
layers are old gourmands, living perhaps on 
small incomes, or if possessed of ample incomes, 
bgt confining themselves tg a small e ^« i ai ' di » > ** 
turc ; others, again, are men who like a cheap 
dinnor^and seldom enjoy it, at their own cost, 
unless it %e cheap, and who best of all like 
“ such a thing as a moor bird (grouse),” said 
one hawker, “wl^i can be eat up to a man’s 
own cheek.” was also the opinion %f a 

poulterer ana game-dealer, who sometimes sold 
“ goods ” to the hawkers. Of this Class of “ pa- 
trons” many shopkeepers, in all branches of 
business, have a perfect horror, as they will 
care nothing for iiaviiig occupied the Radcs- 
men’s time to no puy) 08 e. 

The game and poultry street- sellprs, I am 
told, soon find out when a customer is bent 
upon a bargain, and shape their prices accord- 
ingly. Although these street-sellers may gene- 
rally take as their motto the announcement so 
often seen in the shops of competitive trades- 
men, “ iK^ reasonable offer Vefused,** they are 
sometimes so worried in bargaining that they do 
refuse. 

In a conversation T had with a “retired” 
game salesman, ho said it might he curious 
to trace the history of a brace of birds— of 
grouse, for instance — sold in the streets ; and he 
did it after thit manner. They were shot in 
the Highlands of Scotland by a member of 
parliament who had gladly left the senate for 
the moors. They were transferred to a trades- 
man who lived in or near some Scotch town 
having railway communication, and with whom 
the honourable gentleman,* or “ the noble 
lord,” had perhaps endeavoured drive a hard 
bargain. He (the senator) must have a good 
price for his birds, as he had given a large sum 
for the moor : and the season was a bad one : 
the birds were scarce and wild: they would 
soon he “ packed ” (be in flocks of twenty or 
thirty instead of in bfoods), and then focre 
would be^o touching a feather of them. The 
canny Scot would quietly say that it wws early 
in the season, ana the birds never paol^ to 
early ; that as to price, he could only give what 
he could get from a London salen^ni and 
he was *' nae just free to .enter into any agree- 
ment for a fixed price at a*.” The honour- 
able gentleman, affor Snueh denutndi^, gives 
way, feeling perhaps that he eaimoit w^ do 
anything else. In due conrte the giwttse are 
received in Leadenhall, and unpacked hud 
flung about with at Ihtle ceremony at Sf fliey 
had been '‘slaughtered” by a Whitechapd 
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jour^yman butelier, at bo xnuch a head. It 
li when they come to 

%i|R A dealer, iksluonable in the pamh of 
Hanover-^uaie, has declined to 
liiB price demanded; they' were not his 
Sbney} “he had to give such long credit.’* 

' A dealer, popular in^me ward of Cheoift, has 
declined to buy, and for the same aUegcd 
realign. The aalesman, knowing that some of 
dealers mutt buy, quietly says t^at he 
wfkl take no less, and^as he hs known to be 
w man of his word, lit^e is said upon ^the 
subject ^ As the hour arrives .at which fashion- 
able ^arae-dealers are compelled to buy, or 
•diii»j;;woint Custoihers who will not brook i^uch 
disap^intment, the market, perhaps, is glutted, 
owing to a very great consigdmeii^t by a later 
railway train. The Inverness Courier^ or the 
Nerih of Scotland Gazette^ are in due course 
quoted by the London pe^rs, toucliin^ the 
“ fetraordinary sport” of a na^ty of lords and 
gentlemen in the Highlands ; and the ” heads *’ 
m game are particularized with a care that would 
do honour to a Price Current. The salesman 
thenr disposes rapidly of divers ”hracc** to the 
“hawkers,** at 1«. or 2^. the brace, and the 
hawker offers them to hqtel-keepers, and shop- 
ke^en, and housekeepers, selling some at 
hi. dd. the brace, some at 3^., at 2s. Od., at 2s., 
and at less. “ At last,” said my informant, 
“ha may sell the finest brace of his basket, 
which he has held back to get a better price for, 
at fid. a*piece, rather than keep them over-night, 
and that to a woman of tlie town, wlrom he may 
have met reeling home with money in her 
purse. Thus the products of an honourable 
gentleman’s skilfiil industry, on which he 
greatly prided himself, are eaten by the woman 
and her ‘ fancy man,’ grumblingly enough, for 
they pronounce the birds inferior to tripe.” 

The best quarters for the streCv-sale f game and 
poultry are, I am informed from several sources, 
either the business parts of the metropolis, or 
else the houses in tlie several suburbs which are 
the furthest from a market or from a business 
part. The squares, crescents, places, and streets, 
that do not partttke of one or the other of these 
characteristics, are pronounced ”no good.” 

Of tbs Experience of a Game Hawker. 
Thb man who gave mo the following informa- 
riou was atrong and robust, and had a weather- 
beaten look. He seemed about fifty. He wore 
whoi I saw him a largf, velveteen jacket, a cloth 
waistcoat which had been once meivand brown 
oordm^y trousers. No part his attire, though 
it teem^ old, was patched, his shirt being clean 
and white.« He evidently aimed at tlie game- 
keeper style of dress. Ho affected some humour, 
and was dogged in his opinions : 

“ X was a gentleman’s footman when I was a 
yoting man,” he said, “ and saw life both in 
town end country; so I knows what things 
helooags.” [A common phrase among persons 
nf^his class to denote their being men of the 
woild.3 “ X never liked the confinement of ser- 


vice, and besideB the upper servants takes on so. 
The others puts up with it more than they would, 
1 Bupptfee, because they h(^s to be hutlerf 
themselves in time,*' The only decent people in 
the house I lived in last was master and mis- 
sus. 1 won 201., and got it too, on the Cdonel, 
when he won the Leger. Master was a bit of 
a pxrf gentleman, and so we all dabbled-^ like 
mas^r like, man, you know, sir. 1 think that 
waS m 1828, but I’m not certain. We came to 
London not long after Doncaster” [he meant 
Difiicaster races]^ ” something about a lawsuit, 
and^ that winter I»left service and, bought the 
goodwill of a 'coffee-shop for 251. It didn’t 
answer. 'I wasn’t up to ihe coffee-xfiaking, I 
think; there’s a deal of things belongs to all 
things ; so I got out of it, and after that I was 
in service again, and then I was a boots at an 
inn. But I couldn’t settle to nothing long ; I’m 
of a free spirit, you see, I was hard up at last, 
and I popped my watch for a sovereign, because 
a friend of mine — we^ sometimes dra^ togetlier 
of a night — said he could put me in the pigeon 
and chicken line ; that was what he called it, but 
it meant gam”'. This just suited me, for I’d been 
out with the poachers when I was a lad, and 
indeed when I was in service,aOut of a night on 
the sly ; so I knew they got stiffish prices. My 
friend got me the pigeons. I believe he cheated 
me, hut he’s gone to glory. The next season 
game was made legal eating. Before that I 
cleared from 25s. to 40s. a week by selling my 
‘pigeons.’ I cairied real pigeons as well, which 
I said was my own rearing at Gravesend. 1 sold 
my game pigeons — there was all sorts of names 
for them — in the City, and sometimes in the 
Strand, or Charing- cross, or Covent- garden. I 
sold to 'ihopkeepers. Oft enough I’ve been of- 
fered so much tea for a hare. I sometimes had 
a hare in each pocket, but tliey was very awk- 
ward carriage ; if one was sold, the other sagged 
so. I very seldom sold them, at that time, at 
less than 3s. Gd., often 4^. Gd., and sometimes 
5s. or more. 1 once sold a thumping old jack- 
hare to a draper for 6s.; it was Christmas 
time, an^ he thought it was a beauty. I went 
into the country after that, among my friends, 
and had a deal of ups and downs in different 
parts, f was a navvy part, of the time, till five 
or six year back I came to London again, and 
got into my old trade; but it’s quite a different 
thing now. I hawks grouse, and every thing, 
quite open. Leadenhall and Newgate is my 
markets. Six of one and half-a-dozen of 
t'other. When there’s a great arrival of game, 
after a game battle ” (he would so call a hattue) 
“ and it’s-warm weather, that’s my time of day, 
for then I can buy cheap. A muggy day, when 
it’s close and warm, is best of all. I have a tidy 
hit of connection now in game, and don’t touch 
poultry wlien I can get game. Grouse is the 
first thing I get to sell. They are legal eating 
on the 12th of August, hut as there’s hundreds 
of braces sold in London that day,^ and as 
they’re shot in Scotland and Yorkshire, and 
other places where there’s mOor^ izir, 'CjO«D!ie 
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they’re killed before it's legal It’s not often 
I can get them early m the season; not the 
ftrsi week, but I haw had thref brace two 
days before they. were legal, and sold them 
at 5s, a brace ; they cost me 3#. 3rf., but I was 
told I was favourei I got them of a dealer, 
but that’s a secret. I sold a few young par- 
tridges with grouse this year at 1$. and 

Is. 9d. a piece, allowing 2d. or 3d. i%a brace 
was taken. They weren't legal eating till tlie 
1st of September, but they was shot by grouse 
shooters, and when I hawked them I “called 
them quails. Lord, sfr, g'^ntlefolks— and I 
serve a good many, leastways their cooks, and 
now and then themselves — they 3on’t make a 
fuss about Game Laws; they’ve too much 
sense. I've bought grouse quite fresh and 
fine when there’s been a lot, and bad keeping 
weather, at Is. and 15d. each. I’ve sold them 
sometimes at If. 6d. and 2s. each, and 2s. 6d, 
the big ones, but only twice or thrice. If you 
ask Very low at first,* people won’t buy, only 
a few good judges, ’cause they think something 
must he amiss. I once bought a dozen good 
hares, on a Saturday afternoon^ for lOs. 6d. It 
was jolly hot, tnd I could hardly sell them. 
1 got If. (id. £» piece for three of tliem ; 2s. for 
the finest one ; If. 3d. for five, no, for four; If. 
lOd. for two; and I had a deal of trouble to 
get a landlord to take the last tw^o for If. €td., 
to wipe off a bit of a drink score. I didn’t 
do so bad as it was, but if it hadn’t been Sa- 
turday, I should have macle a good thing of 
'em. It’s very hard work carrying a dozen 
hares ; and eveiy one of ttfat lot— except two, 
and they was fine leverets — was as cheap as 
butcher’s meat at half-a-crown a ^ieoe. I’ve 
done middling in partridges this year. I’ve 
bought them, but mixed things they was, as 
low as from lOi;!. to I3d. a brace, and have made 
a profit, big or little as happened, on every one. 
People that’s regular customers I always charge 
3d, profit in 2s. 3d. to, and that’s far cheaper 
than they can get served other ways. It’s chiefly 
the game battles that does so much to cheapen 
partridges or peasants” (so he aiiirays called 
pheasants) ; “ and it’s only then I meddles with 
^asants. They’re sold handier than the other 
birds at the shops, I think. They’re legal eating 
on the Ist of October. Such nonsense ! why isn’t 
mutton made legal eating, only just at times, as 
well ? In very hard weather I’ve done well on 
wild ducks. They come over here when the 
wither’ 8 a clipper, for you see cold weather 
fuits gome birds and kills others. It aint hard 
weather that’s driven tliem here ; the frost has 
drawed them here, because it’s only then they're 
cheap. Pve bought beauties at If. a piece, and 
one day I cleared lOf. 3d, out of twelve brace of 
them. I’ve often cleared 6f. and 7f.— at least 
as often as there’s been a chance. I knew a man 
tltat did uncommon well on them ; and he once 
told a parson, or a journeyman parson, I don’t 
know what he was, t^t if ever he prayed it was for 
a winter and lots of wild ducks. I’ve done 
a liUle go^timea in plover, and woodcock, and 


snipe, but not so xnueh. I never plays no trfoka 
with mu birds. I trims them up to w^i 
certainly. If they won’t keep, and wgnH aeU, 

I sticks them fnto m liuidlord 1 knows, as tikei. 
them liigh, for a ouartem or a pot, or anything. 

It* s often impossioleyto keep them. If they’re 
hftd hit it’s soon up with them. A sportsman, 
if he has a good m)g^but you’ll know that if 
you’ve ever been a shooting, sir— may get < ' 
u]wn a covey of ^oung partridge# before ne I 
springs them, #d» then give them his one, two, ^ 
Igwith both barren, and they’re ridded to bits, 
lay make 18f. a wee^ the year round, 
because I have a connection. I’m *4 

frespected, I thinks, on my round, fo% I ^al 
fair ;^that th#re, sir, breeds respect, you know. 
When k can’t get game (birds) I can some- 
times, indeed often, get hares, and mostly tab- 
lets. I’ve ha^^r 1 venson, but did no good — 
tiiough I cri|si'*it*at 4d. the lb. My bes^eeks 
is worth 30.^. t<, t^fif., my worst is 3s. to lOg. I’m 
a good deal in tiie country, working it. I’m 
forced to sell fish sometimes. Geese I sometimes 
join^a mate in selling. I don’t mix mpich with 
the costermongers ; in coorse I knows some. I 
live middling. Do I ever eat my own game if 
it’s high ? No, 8ir,*never. 1 couldn’t stand auoh 
cag-mag — my stomach couldn’t— though I’ve 
been a gentleman’s servant Such stuff don’t 
suit nobody but rich people, whose stomach’s 
diseased by over-feeding, and tiiat’s been brought 
up to it, like. I’ve only myself to keep now. 
I’ve had a wife or two, foit we parted” (this 
was said* gravely enough); ** there was notmng 
to hinder us. . 1 see them sometimes and treat 
them.” 

The quantity of game annually sold in the 
London streets is as follows ; — 

Grouse .... £,000 
Partridges .... 20,000 
Pheasants .... 12,000 
Snipes .... £,000 
Hares .... 20,000 

Statement op Two Poultry Hawkers. 

Two brothers, both good-looking and well- 
spoken young men — one I might characterise 
as handsome— gave me the following account 
I found them unwilling to speak of their youth, 
and did not press them- I was afterwards in- 
formed that their parents died within the acme 
month, and that the familv was taken into the 
workhouse ; hut the two^boys left it in a hi^e 
time, and before they could benefit by any 
schooling. Neither of them could reactor wnte. • 
They .left, I belfeve, with some little eum 4n 
hand, to start theirselves.” ^ inteUigent 
costermonger, who was with me when I saw 
two brothers, told me that ** a oostarmeeiger 
would rather be thought to have come nut of 
prison than out of vi workhouse/' fof his 
” mates ” would say, if they heard ^ had been 
locked up, O, he’s only been quodded for 
pitching into a crusher.” The two brothers 
wore clean smock country frocks over their 
dress, and made a liberal display of their clean, 
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bat ooiUBfe, tbixts. It mi, on a Monday that 
I aaw Wbat one brother faid, the other 

OOnMaed : to I use the plural ** we.'* 

^.We sell poultry ancr gaxne, but stick most 
to pooltry, which suits our connection best We 
at Leadenhall. W«ri're never cheate^ in 
^things we buy ; indeed, perhaps, we cpiftd’nt 

be. A salesman will say—Mr. H will— 

if you like, I can’t recommend them. 
I&se^our^own judgment ,Thgy’re cheap.* »' He 
has only one price, and thaflPoften a low one. 
We give ffom Is. to Is. 9d. Vor^ood chicken-, 
and from 2s. 6d. .mostly for geese and turkeys. 
ifilMiQiis is Is. 9d, to 3s. a dozen. We aim at 


6d. p^t on chickens ; and Is., if we can get it, 
or od. if we can do no better, ^on ge^se and 
turkeys. Bucks are the same as chicS^ens. All 
the year through, we may make 12s. a week a 
piece. We work together, one on one side of 
the street and the other ciir\^e other. It 
answers best that way. Peop'iC find we can’t 
undersell one another. We buy the poultry, 
whenever we can, undressed, and dress them 
ourseh^es ; pull the feathers off and make them 
ready for cooking. We sell cheaper than the 
shops, or we couldn’t sell at all. But you 
must be known, to do any trade, or people will 
think your poultry’s bad. AVe work game as 
wdl, out mostly poultry. We’ve been on 
hares to*day, mostly, and have made about 
2s. 6d, a piece, but that’s an extra day. Our 
best customers are tradesmen in a big way, and 
people in the houghs a little way o^t of town. 
Working people don’t buy of us now. We’re 
going to a penny gaff to-night” (it was then 
between four and five); “we’ve no better way of 
spending our time when our day’s work is done.” 

Prom the returns before given, the street-sale 
of poultry amounts yearly to 

£i00,000 fowls.t. 

60.000 ducks. 

20.000 geese, 

30.000 turkeys. 

Of the Street Sale of Live Poultry. 
The street trads in live poultry is not con- 
uderable, and has become less considerable every 
year, since the facilities of railway conveyance 
have induced persons in the suburbs to make 
their purchases in London rather than of the 
hawkers. Geestf used to be bought very largely 
by the hawkers in Leadenhall, and were dvi^Hl 
in fiocks to the coigiti^, 500 being a fre^alBF 
number of a frock. Their sale commenced about 
six miles from town in all ^rectionl, the pur- 
chasers being those who, having the necessary 
convenience, liked to fatten their own Christies 
geese, and Ibt birds when bought were 
lean. A few flocks, with 120 or 150 ag 
are still ^sposed of in this way ; but teaie 

is not a frith of what it *wa8. As this of 

the business is not in the hands of the imjcers, 
but generally of country poulterers resident in 
tli^ towns not far from the metropolis, I need 
i'liOt allude to it A few flocks of ducks are 
di^en in the same way. 


The street trade in live poultry continues only 
for three months — from the latter part of June 
to the lattbr part of September. At this period, 
tlie hawkers say, as they can't get dead *' they 
must get “ live." During these three months 
the hawkers sell 500 chickens and 300 ducks 
weekly, by hawking, or 10,400 in tlie season 
of 13^ weeks. Occasionally, as many as 50 men 
and wemen— the same who hawk dead «me 
and poultry— are concerned in the traffic I am 
treating of. At other times there are hardly 30, 
and m^Bome not 20 “so employed, for if the wea- 
ther be temperate, dead poidtry is preferred to 
live by the hawxers. Taking the average of 
“live” sellers at 25 ev§ry week, it gives only a 
trade of 82 birds Bach weekly. Some, however, 
will sell 18 in a day; but others, who occasionally 
rfesort to the trade, only a dozen in a week. Tlie 
birds are sometimes carried in baskets on tlie 
hawker’s arm, their heads being let through net- 
work at the top ; but more frequently they are 
hawked in open wickei*-work coops carried on 
the head. The best live poultry are from Surrey 
and Sussex; the inferior from IrelandV and per- 
haps more thafi three-fourthi of that sold by the 
hawkers is Irish. 

The further nature of the trade, and the class 
of customers, is shown in the following state- 
ment, given to nle by a middle-aged man, who 
had been familiar with the trade from his youth. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, “ I’ve had a turn at live 
poultry for — let„me see — someways between 
twenty and twenty-five years. The business is 
a sweater, sir ; it’,s heavy work, but ‘ live* aiiit so 
heavy as ' dead.’ There’s fewer of them to carry 
in a round, that’s it. Ah I twenty years a^, or 
better, li^ poultry was worth following. 1 did 
a good hit in it. I’ve sold 160 fowls and ducks, 
and more, in a week, and cleared about 41. But 
out of that I had to give a man H. a day, and his 
peck, to help me.* At that time I sold my ducks 
and chickens — I worked nothing else — at from 
2s. to 3«. 6d. a piece, according to sizp and quality. 
Now, if I get from 14d. to 2s. it’s not so bad. 1 
sell more, I think, however, over Is. 6d. than un- 
der it, hUi. I’m perticler in my ‘live.’ I never 
sold to any but people out of town that had conve- 
nience to Jceep them, and Lord knows, I’ve seen 
ponds I could jump over reckoned prime for 
ducks. Them that keeps their gardens nice won’t 
buy live poultry. I’ve seldom sold to the big houses 
anything like to what I’ve done to the smaller. 
The big houses, you see, goes for fancy bantems, 
such as Sir John Seabright’s, or Spanish hens, or 
a bit of a game cross, or real game— just for orna- 
ment, and not for fighting— or for anything that's 
got its name up. I’ve known young couples buy 
fowls to have their breakfast eggs from them. 
One young lady told me to bring her— that's 
fifteen year ago,, it is so— six couples, that X 
knew would lay. I told her she’d better have 
five hens to a cock, and she didn’t seem pleased, 
but I’m sure I don’t know why, for I hope I'to 
always civil. 1 told her there would be murder 
if there was a cock to every hen. I supplied 
her, and made 6#. by the job. sold 
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live fowls to the Jews about Whitechapel, 
on my way to Stratford and Bow, but only when 
I’ve bought a bargain and sold onft I don’t 
know nothing how“ the^cws kills their fowls. 
Last summer I didn’t make la. a ^y ; no, 
nor more than three half-crowns a week in ^ live.' 
But that’s only part of my trade. I don’t 
complain, so it's nothing to nobody what I 
makes. From Beever (De Beauvoir) ^wn to 
gtamford Hill, and on to Tottenham ana Ed- 
monton, and turning off Walthamstow wav is as 
good n round as any for live; it is so? but 
nothing to what it was. High<>ate and Hamp- 
stead is middling. The i’ol3|)r side tlie water 
isn’t g8od at all.” • * 

Fancy chickens, I may add, ere never hawked, 
nor are live pigeons, nor geese, nor turkeys. 

The hawkers’ sale of live poultry may be 
taken, at a moderate computation, as 6,500 
chickens, and 3,900 ducks. 

Op Rabbit Sellin# in the Streets, 
Rabbit-sellino cannot he said to be a distinct 
branch costermongering, but some street- 
sellers devote themselves to it nlbre exclusively 
than to other “goods,” and, for five or six 
months of the year, sell little else. It is not 
often, though it is sometimes, united with the 
game or poultry trade, as a stock of rabbits, of 
a dozen or a dozen and a half, is a sulHcient 
load for one man. The best sale for rabbits is in 
the suburbs. They are generally carried slung 
two and two on a long pole, vfhich is supported 
on the man’s shoulders, or on a short one which 
is carried in the hand, i.ateljr, they have been 
hawked about hung up on a barrow. The trade 
is the briskest in the autumn and winter montlis ; 
but some men carry them, though they do not 
confine themselves to the traffic in tliem, all the 
year round. The following statement sliows the 
nature of the trade. 

“ I was born and bred a costermonger,” he 
said, “ and I’ve been concerned with everything 
in the line. I’ve been mostly ‘ on rabbits’ these 
five or six years, but I alw'ays sold a few, and 
now sometimes I sell a hare or tvv#, and, if 
rabbits is too dear, 1 tumble on to fish. I buy 
at Leadenhall mainly, I’ve given from Cs. to 
14fs. a dozen for my rabbits. The usuSl price is 
from 5s. to 8s. a dozen. [I may remark that 
the costers buy nearly all the Scotch rabbits, at 
an average of 6s. the dozen; and the Osteiid 
rabbits, which are a shilling or two dearer.] 
They’re Hampshire rabbits ; but I don’t know 
where Hampshire is, I know they’re fioin 
Hampshire, for they’re called ‘ Wild Hampshire 
rabbits, Is. a pair.’ But still, as you say, that’s 
only a call. I never sell a rabbit at iid., in 
course— *it costs more. My way in business 
is to get 2d. profit, and the skin, on every 
rabbit. If they cost me 8d., I try to get lOd. 
It’s the skins is the profit The skins now brings 
me from Is. to Is. 9d. a dozen. They’re best 
in frosty weather. The fur’s thickest then. It 
grows best in frost, I suppose. If 1 sell a 
dozen, it’s a tidy day’s work.* If I get 2d, 


a-piece on them, apd the skins at Is, 8d., it’s 
3s, but I dont above 5 dozen in a week 
— 4hat’s 16s. 8d,^a week, sir, is it? Wet and 
dark weather is against me. People won’t often 
buy rabbits by candlelight, if they’re ever so 
swjet Some weeks spring and summer I 
canf gcll above two dozen rabbits. 1 have sold 
two dozen and ten on a Saturday in the countiy, 
but then I had a young man to help me. i 

thceekins to a ware^jouse for hatters.* hlf old 
’Oman works a liltie fish at a stall sometimes, 
iRit she only can il! fine weather, for ^e’ve a kid 
that can hardly walk, and»it^on’t do to let it 
stand out in the cold. Psirhaps I 
l^s, to 14f. a week aU the year round. I’m 
paying^ Is. a w#ek for 1/. borrowed, and paid 2s. 
all last yd^ir ; but I’ll pay no more after Christ- 
mas. I did better on rabbits four or five year 
bagk, because I s()]l(^ more to working-people and 
small shopke^'lr^ than I do now. I su^ose 
it’s because '\ej ..e not so well off now as they 
was then, and, as you say, butchers* -meat may 
be cheaper now, and tempts them. I do best 
short ^ways in tlie country. Wandsworth way 
ain't bad. No more is parts of Stoke- Newing- 
ton aud Stamford- hi 11. St. John’s Wood and 
Hampstead is middling. Hackney’s had. I 
goes all ways. I dont know what sort of peo- 
ple’s my best customers. Two of ’em, I've been 
told, is banker’s clerks, so in course they is rich.” 

There are 600,000 rabbits sold every year in 
the streets of London ; these, at 7d. a- piece, give 
17,500/. thus expended aurAially in the metro- 
polis. * 

Of the Street Sale of Butter, Cheese, 
AND Egos. 

All these commodities used to be hawked in. 
the streets, and to a considerable extent. Until, 
as nearly as I^an ascertain, between twenty 
and thirty years back, butter was brought from 
Epping, and other neighbouring parts, where 
good pasture existed, and hawked in the streets 
of Loudon, usually along with poultry and 
eggs. This trade is among the more ancient 
of the street-trades, Steam-ciressels and rail- 
ways, however, have so stocked <iie markets, 
that no hawking of butter or eggs, from any 
agricultufal part, even the nearest to Loudon, 
would be remunerative now. Eggs are brought 
in imstiense quantities from France and Bel- 
gium, though thirty, or even twenty years ago 
the notion having of a goofl J;>ench egg, at a Lon- 
don breakfast-table, would have been laughed 
at as an* absurd attempt at an imgossilde 
achievement Thr^number of eggs now annii- 
ally imported into this kingdom, is ^8, 000, 000, 
half of which may be said to be the yearly con« 
sumption of London. No butter is now hawked, 
but sometimes a few “ new laid” eggs are car- 
ried from a rural part to the nearest metropo- 
litan suburb, and are sold readily enough, if the 
purveyor he known. Mr. M’Culloch estimates 
the average consumption of butter, in London, 
at 6,250,000 lbs. per annum, or 6 oz,, weekly, 
each individual. 
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«f eheiae^wts 'iievet « }»omi« 
]i^|riii^ 8treet-tf«de. Of late, Ita s^e 
^ may be deton{>ed at aoeidentail 

(i^^^eoiiiademble quantity of American cheese 
ti^'bAwked, or more commonly sold at a stand- 
dve or six years ago ; unto Decembe^^last, 
«3t for three months preceding, cheese was 
tiold in the ttseats which had been rejected from 
*»J?3f!remment stores, as it would not “ keep ” 
fbJ^me period required;, but it was goot for 
iibmediate consumption, ftr which all street- 
goods are required. This,* aqd the American 
cheese, were both s^ld in the streets at Zd. the 
piund ; usually, at fair weights, I am told, for it 
might not be easy to deceive the poor in a thing 
of such frequent purchase as “ half a qvarter or 
a quarter” (of a pound) of cheese. * 

The total quantity of foreign cheese con- 
sumed, yearly, in the metropolis may be rsti- 
xnaled at 25,000,000 lbs. weig^ or half of the 
gross quantity annually impor^ted. 

The following statement shows the quantity 
and sum paid for the game and poultry sold in 
London streets : « 


5,000 grouse, nt Is. 9d. each • 

20.000 partridges, a\ it. 6d. . . 

12.000 pheasants, at 3«. 6d. . . 

5,000 snipes, at .... 

20.000 hares, at 2«. 3d. . . . . 

600.000 rabbits, at 7d. . . . . 

500.000 fowls, at 1*. 6d. ... 

20,PC0 geese, at 2a. 6d. . . . . 

80.000 ducks, at Ir. 6d. ... 

S0.p00 turkeys, at 3«. 6d. , . . 

10,QOO live fowls tmd ducks, at Is. 


dt 

. . 437 

. . 1,500 
. . 2,100 
160 

. . 2,250 
. . 17,500 
. . 37,500 
. . 2,500 
. . 6,000 
. . 5,250 
6d. . 750 




.€76,953 


In this table I do not give the refuse game 
and poultry, bought sometimes for the mere 
feathers, when ” undressed neither are the 
wild ducks nor woodcocks, nor those tilings of 
which the costers buy only exceptionally, in- 
cluded. Adding these, it may be said, that 
with the street sale of butter, cheese, and eggs, 
80,000/. are annually expended in the streets on 
this class of articles. 


OF THE SELLERS OF TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS (CUT AND 
IN POTS), ROOTS, SEEDS, AND BRANCHES. 


The street- sellers of whom I have now to treat | 
comprise those whb deal in trees tinjl shrubs, in 
flowers (whether in pots, or merely with soil 
attached to the roots, or cut from the plant 
as it grows in the garden), and in seeds and 
branches (as of holly, mistletoe, ivy, yew, laurel, 
palm, lilac, and may). The ” root-sellers ” 
(as the dealers in flowers in pots are mostly 
called) rank, when in a prorperous business, 
with the highest “aristocracy” of the street- 
greengrocers. The condition of a portion of 
them, may be characterised by a term wliicli 
is readily understood as “ comfortable,” tliat 
is to say, aanparatively comfortable, when the 
circumstances of other street- sellers are consi- 
dered. I Aiay here remark, that though there 
are a great number of Scotchmen connected with 
horticultiiral labour in England, but more in the 
provincial than tlie metropolitan districts, there 
is not one Scotchman concerned in the* metro- 
olitan street-sale of flowers ; nor, indeed, as I 
ave good reason to t>elieve, is there a single 
Scotetoan earning his bread as a costermonger 
in London. A non-commissioned officer in an 
infan^ vegiment, a Scotenman, whom 1 met 
with a few months hack, in the coUrse of my 
Inquiries concerning street musicians, told me 
that he thought any of his young coimtry- 
men, if hard pushed to get a crust,” would 
^ist,^ rather than resort, even under favour- 
able circumstances, to any kind of street-sale in 
>Londbn. 


The dealers iij trees and shrubs are the same 
as the root-sellers. 

The same m/‘y he said, but with some few 
exceptions, of the seed-sellers. 

1'hc street- trade in holly, mistletoe, and all 
kinds of evergreens known as “ Christmas,” is 
in the hands of the coster hoys more than tlio 
men, while the trade in may, &c., is almost 
altogether confined to these lads. 

The root-sellers do not reside in any particular 
localities, but there are more of them living in 
the outskirts than in the thickly populated 
streets. 

The street- sellers of cut flowers present cha- 
racteribtfes peculiarly their own. This trade is 
mostly in the hands of girls, who are of two 
classes. , This traffic ranks with the street sale 
of water- cresses and congreves, that is to aay, 
among the lowest grades of the street-trade, 
being pursued only by the very poor, or the 
very young. 

0¥ THE Quantity of Shrubs, ** Roots,” 

Flowers, etc., sold in the Streets, 

AND OF THE BuYERS. 

T||e returns which I caused to be proourtfd, 
to show the extent of the business carried en 
m the metropolitan markets, give the following 
results as to the quantity of trees, shndis, 
flowers, roots, and brandies, sold wholesale in 
London, as well as the proportion retailed in 
the streets. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, ROOTS, 
AND BRANCHES SOLD ANNUALLY, WHOLESALE, XT THE METRQPO. 
LITAN MARKETS, AND THB PROPORTION RETAILED IN THE STREETS.* 

Covent Oaracn. Farringdon. Total. ciltetJ?^ 


Trees and Shrubs. 

Firs 

400 dpz. roots 

480 „ 

400 

800 

One- third. 

Laurels ....... 

, 480 

960 

One-|liirdt. 

^fyrtles 

1,440 

1,120 

.*2,560 

One-fonrth. 

Rhododendrons 

288 •• „ 

256 

• 544 

One-ninth. 

Lilac a 

192 • „ 

192 

384 

One^sixth. 

Box 

288 

192 

480, 

One-sixth. 

Heaths (Df all kinds) . . . 

1,6«0 

1,440 

3,040 

One-lifth.‘ 

Broom and Furze .... 

544 „ 

480 

1,024 

One-faurth. 

Laurustinus 

400 „ 


720 

One-fourth. 

Southernwood (Old Man) . 

9C0 „ 

480 

1,440 

One-half. 

Flowers (in Pots). 

Roses (Moss) 

1,200 doz. pots 

960 

• 2,160 

One-lialf. • 

Ditto (Cliina) 

1,-iOO 

960 

2,160 

One-half. 

Fuchsi&s ^ . 

1,200 

960 

2,160 

One-half. 

Flower Roots. 

Primroses ^ . . . . . 

fiOO doz. roots 

#400 

1,000 

Oiie-halft 

Polyanthus 

■ 720 

720 

1,440 

One-half. 

Cowslips . . . .• . . 

720 

480 

1,200 

One-half. 

Daisies . . . * . . . 

800 

COO 

*1,400 

One-half. 

Wallflowers 

900 

960 

1,920 

One-half. 

Candytufts ' 

720 

480 

1,200 

One-half. 

Daffodils 

7J0 

480 

1,200 

One-half. 

Violets 

1,200 

1,200 

2,400 

One- third. 

Mignonette . '. . . . 

2,000 

1,800 

3,800 

One- sixth. 

Stocks 

1,600 

1,280 

2,880 - 

One-sixth. 

Pinks and Carnations . . 

480 

320 

800 

One-half. 

Lilies of tlie Valley . . 

144 

114 

288 

One-fourth. 

Pansies 

600 

480 

1,080 

One-fourth. 

Lilies aud Tulips . . . 

15*4 

128 

280 

One-ninth. 

Balsam 

320 

320 

640 

One sixth. 

Calceolarii 

360 

210 

COO 

One-ninth. 

Musk-plants .... 

5,760 

4,800 

10,560 

720 

One-half. 

London Pride .... 

400 

3*20 

One- third. 

Lupins 

960 

640 

1,600 

One-third. 

China-asters 

450 

400 

850 

One-sixth. 

Marigolds 

5,760 

4,800 

10,560 

One-eighth. 

Dahlias 

80 

80 

ICO 

One-ninth, 

Heliotrope 

80» 

480 

1,280 

One-sixth. 

Michaelmas Daisies . . 
Flowers (cut). 

216 

• 

216 

432 

OA- third. 

Violets 

1 ,440 doz. hunches 

1,280 

2.720 

One-half. 

Wallflowers 

3,200 

1.600 

4,800 

Onc-half. 

Lavender (green and dry) 

1,600 

1,200 

4,r20f 

One- half. 

Pinks 

720 

600 

1,320 

One-third, 

Mignonette 

2,000 

1,600 

3,S0(P 

One-half. 

Lilies of the Valley . . 

180 

16Q 

340 

One- tenth. 

Moss Roses 

2,000 

1,600 

, 3,600 

One-thlfd. 

China ditto 

2,ooa 

1,600 

3,600 

One- third. 

Slocks 

800 

48*0 

1,280 

On^tbird. 

Branches. 

HoBv 

840 doz. bundles! 

720 

l,640f 

One-halfl 

Mistletoe 

800 

640 

LdfiOf 

Oiie-halfl 

Ivy and Laurel . , . 

360 

280 

740t 

One-half. 

Lilac 

96 

* 64 

150 

One-half. 

Palm 

12 

8 

28t 

One-hklf. < 

May 

30 

20 

70+ 

One-half. 

• * The nanhers here given do not include the shrubs, roots, &c , bought by the hawkers at the nursery gardens. 
* t These totals include the supplies sent to the other markets* 
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Perhitps thft pleasantest* of all dies early 
spring it that of "All a-growing— all a-blow- 
^ag " heard for the first time in season. It 
y^that of the " root- seller " who has stocked 
Ms harrow with primroses, violets, and daisies. 
Their beauty and fragrttice gladden the aerses; 
and the first and, perhaps, unexpected «ight of 
them may prompt hopes of the coming year, 
as ^eem proper to the spring. 

Cobbett has insisted, and with unquestioned 
truth, that a fondness for'^^bees and flowers is 
among the very best chkraeteristics of ftie 
English peasant. I consider it equally un- 
•^uestionahle tliat i fondness for in-door flowers, 
is indicative of the good character and healthful 
tastes, as well as of the domestic ^and indus- 
trious habits, of the city artizan. Among some 
of the most intelligent and best- conducted of 
thq^se artizans, I may occa^Kpally have fcraiid, 
on my visits to their homes, , nether flowers nor 
birds, but then I have found hooks. 

United with the fondness for the violet, the 
wallflower, the rose — is the presence of the 
quality which has been pronounced thL hand- 
maiden of all the virtues — cleanliness. I 
believe that the bunch of violets, on which a 
poor woman or her husband has expended Irf., 
rarely ornaments an imswept hearth. In my 
investigations, I could not but notice how the 
presence or absence of flowers, together with 
other indications of the better tastes, marked 
the difference between the well-paid and the 
ill-jiaid workman*. Concerning tlir tailors, for 
instance, I had occasion to remark, of the 
dwellings of these classes: — “In the one, you 
occasionally find small statues of Shakspere 
beneath glass shades; in tlie other, all is dirt 
and foetor. The working- tailor’s comfortable 
first-floor at the West-end is redolent with the 
perfume of the small bunefh of violets that 
stands in a tumbler over tlio mantel-piece ; the 
sweater’s wretched garret is rank with the 
stench of filth and herrings.” The presence of 
the bunch of flowers of itself tells us of *’ a better 
state of things” elevating the workman ; for, 
amidst the sqAalid poverty and fustiness of a 
slopworke/^s garret, the nostril loses its dain- 
tiness of sense, so that even a freshly fragrant 
wallflower is only so many yellow petals and 
greeu leaves. ^ 

A love of flowers is also observable among 
men whose avocations arc out of doors, ami 
those whose habits *kre necessarily those of 
order and punctuality. ^ 

Aiflong this class are such persons as gentle- 
men’s coachmen, who delight in Jhe display 
of a flower or two in the button-holes of 
their coats when out of ^ doors, and in small 
vases in their rooms in their masters’ mews, I 
have even sefin the ^trellis work opposite the 
windows of cabmen’s rooms, which were over 
stables, with a projecting roof covering thb whole, 
tjhickly yellow and green with the flowers and 
leaves of the easily-trrined nasturtium and herb 
" twopence.” The omnibus driver occasion- 
ally " sports a nosegay ” — as he himself might 


word it — in his button-hole; and the stage- 
coachman of old felt he was improperly dressed 
if a biff bunch of fiorers were not attached to 
his co^ Sailors ashore are likewise generally 
fond of flowers. 

A delight in flowers is observable, also, 
among the workers whose handicraft requires 
the*exercise of taste, and whose eyes are sen- 
sibU;*from the nature of their employment, to 
the beauty of colour. To this class belong 
especially the Spitalfields’ silk- weavers. At one 
timer the Spitalfields weavers were almost the 
only botanists in London, and their love of 
flowers isf stilU strong. I have seen **fuchsias 
gladdening the weaver’s ej'es by being placed 
near his loom, tJieir crimson pendants swinging 
backwarks and forwards to the motion of the 
treadles, while his small back garden has been 
many-coloured with dalilias. These weavers, 
too, were at one time highly-successful as 
growers of tulips. „ 

Those out-door workmen, whose calling is of 
coarse character, arc never known to purchase 
flowers, which them are mere trumpery. Per- 
haps no one of my readers ever saw a flower iu 
the possession of a fliisherman, nightman, slaugh- 
terer, sweep, gaslayer, gut aiid tripe-preparer, 
or such like labourer. Their eyes convey to 
the mind no appreciation of beauty, and the 
sense of wmell is actually dead in them, except 
the odour be rank exceedingly. 

The fondnes" for flowers in London is 
strongest in the women, and, perhaps, strongest 
in lliosc whoso callings are in-door and seden- 
tary. Plowers are to them a companionship. 

It remains only for me to state that, in the 
poorest listricts, and among people where there 
is no sense of refinement or but a small love 
for natural objects, flowers are little known. 
Flowers are not bought by the slop-workers, the 
garret and chamber-masters of Bethnal-green, 
nor in the poor Irish districts, nor by the City 
peojile Indeed, as I have observed, there is 
not a flower- stand in the city. 

Il should he remembered that, in poor dis- 
tricts, the first appearance of flowers conveys 
to the slop-workman only one pleasurable asso- 
ciation -t that the season of warmth has arrived, 
and that he will not only escape being chilled 
A.ith cold, but that he will be delivered from 
I lie heavy burden of providing fire and candle. 

A pleasant-looking man, with an appearance 
which the vulgar characterise as “jolly,” and 
with hearty manners, gave me the following 
account as to the character of his customers, 
lie had known the business since he was a 
boy, his friends having been in it previously. 
He said : 

“ There’s one old gentleman a little way out 
of town, he always gives Ijj. for the first violet 
root that any such as me carries there. I’m 
often there before any others : ‘ Ah I ' he says, 
*hcre you are; you’ve come, like Buonaparte, 
with your violet.’ I don’t know exactly what 
he means. 1 don’t like to ask him you seo i 
for, tliough he’s civil, he’s net what you 
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in*y * free Bort of man — that’s it” [I 
explai^ to him that the alla«en was to 
Buonaparte’s emblem of the violet, %ith the 
interpretation he or his Idmirers gave to it— 
» I come in the spring.”] ** That’s it, sir, is 
it ? ” he resumed ; “ well, I'm glad I know, 
because I don’t like to be puzzled. Mine’s a 
puzzling trade, though, ^^olets have a good 
sale. I’ve sold si^ dozen roots in a dam^and 
only half as many primroses and double- daisies, 
if half. Everybody likes violets. I ’ve so4d 
some to poor people in town, 4)ut they like uieir 
roots in pots. Tney haven’t 3 bit of a gardra for 
'cm. More shame too I say,^hen^tliey pays 
such rents. People that sits wwking* all day is 
very fond of a sweet flower. A gentleman that’s 
always a- writing or a- reading in his office — he’s 
in the timber-trade— buys something of me every 
drae I see him ; twice or thrice a week, some- 
times. I can’t say what he does with tliem 
all. Barmaids, though you mightn’t think it, sir, 
is wery tidy customers. 3b, sometimes, is young 
women that’s in an improper way of life, about 
Lissori-groi^e, and in some parts near Oxford- 
street. They buys all sorts. Perhaps more 
stocks than anything, for they’re beautiful roots, 
and not dear. live sold real beauties for 2d . — 
real beauties, but small j Gd. Is a fair price ; one 
stock will perfume a house. I tell my customers 
not to sleep with them in the room ; isn’t good 
for the health. A doctor told me that, and said, 

* You ought to give me a fuchsia for my opinion.’ 
That was his joke. Primroses I sell most of— 
they’re not in pots — two or thr^e or four miles 
out of town, and most if a family’s come into 
a new house, or changed their house, if there’s 
children. The young^ ones teases the old ones 
to buy them to set in the garden, and when 
children gets fairly to work that way, it’s a 
sure sale. If they can’t get over father, 
they’ll get over mother. Busy men never buy 
flowers, as far as I’ve seen.” [‘In no tho- 
roughfare in the city, I am assured, is there 
a flower- stand — a cirqumstance speaking vo- 
lumes as to the habits and tastes of the 
people. Of fruit-stalls and ch^-howes there 
are in the neighbourhood of the Exchange, more 
than in any other part of London perhaps — 
the faculty of perceiving the beauty oi colour, 
form, and perfume, as combined in flowers is 
not common to the man of business, Tlie 
pleasures of the palate, however, they can all 
understand.’] ” Parsons and doctors are often 
tidy customers,” resumed my informant, ” They 
have a good deal of sitting and reading, I be- 
lieve. I’ve heard a parson say to his wife, 
‘ Do, my dear, go and buy a couple of those 
wallflowers for my ajtudy.’ I don’t do much 
for working-men; the women’s my best cus- 
tmners. I^ere's a shoemaker to be sure comes 
down sometimes with his old woman to lay out 
2d. or 3d. on me ; ‘ Let’s have something that 
smells strong,’ he’ll say, ‘ stronger than cob- 
bler’s wax } Mr, though 1 can’t smell that, others 
oap.* I’ve sold him xnusks (muik-plants) as 
{• often as auj^hing. 


“The jpoor people buy rather largely at 
times ; that is, many of them buy. One day last 
sttimner, my old woman and me sold 600 penny 
pots of mignonette* and all about you saw them 
— and it was a pleasure to see them — in the poor 
women’s windows. Th# women are far the best 
custoTfl|rs. There was the mignonette behind 
tlie bits of bars they have, in the shape of 
gates and such like, in the ft;ont of their win^ 
iowsf in the way of pjeventing the poB falling 
into the street Mignonette’s the best of all 
fo» a sure sale ; whftre can you possiljlv have a 
sweeter or a nicer penn’orth,, pj:{J and all.” 

• 

OiaTHE Street Sale of Trees and Shrubs, 
The st^et-trad# in trees and shrubs is an ap- 
pendage 0 # “ root-selling,” and not an inde- 
pendent avocation. The season of supply at the 
markets extends o^er July, August, September, 
and October, vri^‘ smaller trade in the wiffter 
and spring moi^h^ At the nurseiy gardens, from 
the best data I can arrive at, there are about twice 
as many trees and shrubs purchased as in the 
marked by the costermongers. Nor is this the 
only difierence. It is the more costly descrip- 
tions that are bought at the nursery grounds. 

The trees and shtubs are bought at the 
gardens under precisely the same circumstances 
as the roots, hut the trade is by no means popu- 
lar with the root-sellers. They regard these 
heavy, cumbrous goods, as ftie smarter costers 
do such things as turnips and potatoes, requir- 
ing more rjom, and yielding less profit. “ It 
breaks a mm’s heart,” said one dealer, “ and half 
kills his beast, going round with a lot of heavy 
things, that perhaps you can’t sell.” The street- 
dealers say they must keep them, “ or people 
will go, where they can get roots, and trees, and 
everything, all together.” In winter, or in early 
spring, the streeVseller goes a round now and 
then, with evergreens and shrubs alone, and 
the trade is then less distasteful to liim. The 
tre6s and shrubs are displayed, when the mar- 
ket-space allows, on a sort of stand near the 
flower- stand ; sometimes they are placed on the 
ground, along-side the flowerestand, but only 
when no belter display can be m^idee 

The trees and shrubs sold by the costers are 
mezereons, rhododendrons, savine, laurustinns, 
acacias (of the smaller genera, some being highly 
aromasfc when in flower), myrtles, guelder-roses 
(when small), privet, genistas, broom, furze 
(when small), the cheopqf heaths, syringas 
(small), lilacs (almost always young and for 
transplantiftg), southernwood (when largp), box 
(large) dwarf laurefs, variegated laurels (called 
a cuber by the street-people), and ^oung fir- 
trees, &c. 

The prices of trees vary far more than 
flower- roots, because they are dependent upon 
size for value. “ Why,’* said one man, “ I ’ve 
bought roddies, as 1 cidls them (rhododendrons), 
at 4ts. a dozen, but they was scrubby things, 
and I’ve bought them at 1^. 6d. I once g^e 
5s. for two trees of thm, which I had ordered, 
and there was a rare grumbling about the price, 
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tbougH I only charged 7«. 6d. for the two, which 
^8 1#. 3£f. a piece for carriage, and hard eam^ 
te carry them near hve miles in my caxt, 
fijtost nn purpose, hut J theught 1 was pleas- 
mg a good customer. Then there *8 myrtles, 

I can get Uiem at 5<f. a piece, and at 5s., 

: a deal more if wanted. You can^^iave 

tnyrUea that a hat might be. very big f* tliem 
to grow in, and myrtles that will fill a great 
%iHetow^n a fine house. I've bought common 
heaths at If. 3d. a dozen.'^^, 

The coster ordinarily coB-fines himself to ^le 
cheaper shrts of plants, and rarCiy meddles with 
such things as fhxyMas, niezereons, savines, sy- 
ringas, lilacs, or even myrtles, and with none* of 
these things unless cheap. “ Trees, real trees,” 

I was told, “are often as clieUp &r anything. 
Them young firs there was if. 6d. a dozen, and 
a man at market can buy four or six of them if 
he«don*t want a dozen.” **** v ' 

The customers for trees an^ ^!rubs are gene- 
rally those who inhabit the larger sort of houses, 
where there is room in the hall or the windows 
for display ; or where there is a garde^ capa- 
cious*’enough for the implantation of the shrubs. 
Three-fourths of the trees are sold on a round, 
and when purchased at a ctall the costennonger 
generally undertakes to deliver tlicm at the 

} )iirchaaer’8 residence, if not too much out of 
lis way, in his regular rounds. Or he may 
diverge, and make a round on speculation, 
purposely. There is as much bartering trees 
for old clothes, as for roots, and as many, or 
more, complaints of the hard bafgainings of 
ladies: “I’d rather sell polyanthuses at a 
farthing a piece profit to poor women, if I could 
get no more,” said one man, “than I’d work 
among them screws that’s so fine in grand caps 
and so civil. They’d skin a fiea for liis hide 
and tallow.” 

The number of trees and s'hrubs sold annu- 
ally, in the streets, are, as near as I can ascer- 
tain, as follows — I have added to the quantity 
purchased by the street- sellers, at the metropo- 
litan markets, the amoimt bought by them at the 
principal nurse^-gardens in the environs of 
London : 


Finf' r . . . 

. 9,576 roots 

Laurels . . . 

. 1,152 


Myrtles . . . 

. 23,040 

ft 

Rhododendrons 

. 2,160 


Lilacs .... 

. 2,304 


Box . . . 

. 2,880 


Heath. . . 

. 21,888 

99 

Broom • . • 

. 2,880c 

99 

<^Furze .... 

6,912 


Laurustinus . . 

. 6,480 


Soflthemwood . 

. 25,920 

99 


The London Flower Girls. 

It ^l^ot easy to arrive at any accurate estimate 
of CTO number of flower- sellers in the streets of 
Limdon. The cause of the difficulty lies in the 
f|ct that none can be said to devote themselves 
entirely to the sale of flowers in the street, for 
the flowei^rdMlJi^s, when oranges are cheap and 


good, find their sale of the fruit more pertain 
and profitable than that of flowers, and resort 
to it ac(^rdingly. Another reason is, that a 
poor costermonger wiff on a fine summer's day 
send out his children to sell flowers, while 
on other days they may be selling water- 
cresses or, perhaps, onions. Sunday is the best 
day ,for flower-selling, and one experienced man 
competed, that in the height and pride of the 
summer ,400 children were selling flowers, on 
.he Sundays, in the streets. Another man 
:hotffeht that number too low an estimate, and 
contended that it 'Vas nearer 800. I found 
more of the opifion of my last mentioned in- 
formant .than ov the other, but 1 myself am 
disposed to think the smaller number nearer the 
ruth. On week days it is computed thete are 
ibout half the number of flower- sellers that there 
are on the Sundays. The trade is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of children, tlie girls out- 
numbering the boys by more than eight to one. 
The ages of the girls Vury from six to twenty ; 
few of the boys are older than' twelve, and most 
of them are under ten. 

Of flower-girls there are two classes. Some 
girls, and they are certain!/ the smaller class 
of the two, avail themselves of /^hc sale of flowers 
in the streets for immoral purposes, or rather, 
they seek to eke out the sinall gains of their 
trade by such practises. They frequent the great 
thoroughfifres, and ofler their bouquets to gen- 
tlemen, whom on an evening they pursue for 
a hundred yards or two in such places as the 
Strand, mixing up a leer with their whine for 
custom or for ^larity. Their ages are from 
fourteen to nineteen or twenty, and sometimes 
they remain out oftering their flowers— or dried 
lavender'^ when no fresh flowers are to be had — 
until late at night. They do not care, to make 
their appearance in the streets until towards 
evening, and though they solicit the custom of 
ladies, they rarely follow or importune them. 
Of this class I shall treat more fully under ano- 
tlier head. 

The otlier class of flower-girls is composed of 
the girlsfwlio, wholly or partially, depend upon 
the sale of flowers for their own support or as 
an assistance to their parents. Some of them 
are the” cliildren of street-sellers, sojne are 
orphans, and some are the daughters of '^me- 
chanics who are out of employment, and who 
prefer any course rather than an application to 
the parish. These girls offer their flowers in 
the principal streets at the West End, and 
resort greatly to the suburbs ; there are a few, 
also, in the business thoroughfares. They 
walk up and down in front of the houses, ofler- 
ing their flowers to any looking out of the 
windows, or they stand at anjr Hkely place. 
They are generally very persev«rin|;, more espe- 
cially the younger children, wJbo will run along, 
barefooted, with their “Please^ gentleman, ^ 
buy my floNvers. Poor little girl 1 ” — ** Please, 
kind lady, buy my violets, 0,^1 please! Poor 
little girl ! Do buy a bunch, please, kind lady!*’ 

The statement I give, “ of two orphan flewer- 
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sellers** furnishes another proof, iA addition to 
the many I have already given, of tltf heroic 
struggles of the poor, ax^ of the truth of the 
Baying, ** Wliat would the poor do without the 

poor?” . 

The better class of flower-girls reside in 
Liason-grove, in the streets off Drury-lane, 
in St Giles’s, and in other parts inhabited by 
the very poor. Some of them live in lodftiiig- 
bouses, the stench and squalor of which arc in 
remarkable contrast to the beauty and fragr^icc 
of the flowers they sometiiges have to ifirry 
thither with them unsold. 

Or Two Orphan Flow Jr GTrls. 

Op these girls the elder wSs fifteen and 
the younger eleven. Both were clad in old, 
but not torn, dark print frocks, hanging so 
closely, and yet so loosely, about them as to 
show the^.fleficiency of under-clothing; tlicy 
wore okl broken black chjp bonnets. The older 
sister (or rather half-s!f|er) had a pair of old 
worn-out shoes on her fe6t, the younger was 
barefoot, flut trotted along, in a^gait at once 
quick and feeble — |s if the soles of her little 
feet were impervious, like horn, to the rough- 
ness of the road.* The elder girl has a modest 
expression of countenance, with no pretensions 
to prettiness except in having tolerably good 
eyes. Her complexion was somewhat muddy, 
and her features somewhat pinclicd. The 
younger child had a round, chubby, and even 
rosy face, and quite a healthful look. Her por- 
trait is here mven. • 

They lived in one of the streets near Drury- 
lane. They were inmates of a house, not let 
out as a lodging-house, in separate l#eds, but 
ill rooms, and inhabited by street-sellers and 
street- labourers. Tlie room they occujiied was 
large, and one dim candle lighted it so insuffi- 
ciently that it seemed to exaggerate the dimen- 
sions. The walls were bare and discoloured 
ivith damp. The furniture consisted of a crazy 
table and a few chairs, and in the centre of 
the room was an old four-post bedstead of the 
larger size. This bed was occupied iffghtly by 
the two sisters and their brother, a lad just 
turned thirteen. In a sort of recess in« corner 
of the rdom was the decency of an old curtain — 
or something equivalent, for I could hardly sec 
in the dimness — and behind this was, I pre- 
sume, the bed of the married couple. The 
three children paid 2«. a week for the room, 
the tenant an Irishman out of work paying 
2s. 9d.t but the furniture was his, and his wife 
aided the children in their trifle of washing,' 
mended their clothes, where such a thing was 
possible, and such Ifke. The husband was 
absent at the time of my visit, hut the wife 
seemed of a better stamp, fudging by her 
^pearance, and by her refraining from any 
mreetj^or even indirect, way of begging, as 
well as from the “Glory be to Gods!” “tlie 
heavens be your honours bed I” or “it’s the 
thruth I’m telling of you sir,” that I so fre- 
quently mcit with on similar visits. 


The elder girl said, in an Englbh accent, 
■not at all garrulously, but merely in answer 
to my questions ; “ I sell flowers, sir ; we live 
almost on flowers wlien*thcy are to be got I 
sell, and so does my sister, all kinds, but it’s 
very^J^tle use oflering^any that’s not sweet. 

I tiuuK«it’s the sweetness as sells them. I 
sell primroses, when they’re in, and violets, and 
w'all-flowcrs, and stocks, and roses of difl'^enW 
sorts,® and pinks, ani carnations, anrf^mi^d 
flowers, and lilies ^ the valley, and green 
lai^ndcr, and mignonette (but that Xi do very 
seldom), and violets again lit this time of the 
ye^, {or we get them bo A in spring and. 
winter.” [They are forced in hot-houses for 
winter sale. I may remark.] “ Tlie best sale 
of all is, I fhink, moss-roses, young moss-roses. 
We do best of, all on them. Frimroses aie 
goojh for peoide fc:y: ‘Well, here’s sprmg 
again to a c^a^y.' Gentlemen are our 
best customer... I’ve heard that they buy 
flowers to give to the ladies. Ladies have 
sometimes said : * A penny, my poor girl, 

here’s ^hree-luilfpence for the bunch.’# Or 
they’ve given me the price of two bunches foi* 
one ; so have gentlen^en. I never had a rude 
word said to me by a gentleman in my life. 
No, sir, neither lady nor gentleman ever gave 
me 6d, for a bunch of flowers. I never had a 
sixpence given to me in my life— never. T 
never go among boys, I know nobody but 
my brother. My father was a tradesman in 
Mitchelsto\p, in the County Cork. I don't 
know what sort of a tradesman he was, I 
never saw him. He was a tradesman I’ve 
been told. I was born in London. Mother 
was a chairwoman, and lived very well. None 
of us ever saw a father.” [It was evident that 
they were illegitimate children, but the land- 
lady had never sden the mother, and could give 
me no infonnation.] “ We don’t know anything 
about our fathers. Wc were all ‘mother’s 
children.’ Mother died seven years ago last 
Guy Faux day, I’ve got myself, and my 
brother and sister a hit of bread ever since, and 
never had any help but from^he neighbours. 

I never troubled the parish. O, fes, sir, the 
neighbours is all poor people, very poor, some 
of them. We’ve lived with her” (indicating 
her landlady by a gesture) “the:?e two years, 
and off*and on before that. I can’t say how 
long.” “ Well, I don’t know exactly,” said 
the landlady, “ but I ’vf kad them witli mo 
almost all the time, for four years, as near as 
I can recollect; perhaps more. I’ve fnoved 
three timejs, and they always followed me.” 
In answer *to my inquiries the landlady assured 
me that these two poor girls, were never out qf 
doors all the time she had known ^cm after 
six at night. “We’ve always good healtli. 
We can all read.” [Hefe the three somewhat 
insisted- upon prorving to me their proficiency 
in reading, and having produced a Homan 
Catholic book, the “ Garden of Heaven,” they 
read very well.] “I put myself;” conUnued 
the ^rl, “ and I put my brother and sister to 
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% Eoxnan sclioQl—and to Eag^d 

i|^bot»Is — Imt / could ii$ad before mother died. 

> ban write) ^d pray to God that 

1ie*ll do well with it 1 buy my flowers at 
Covent Gi^den; sometimes, but very seldom, 

Fearringdon. I pay is. for a dozen bwhes, 
whatever, flowers are in. Out of every two 
bunches I can make three, at Id. a piece. Some- 
qpe or two over in the dozen, but not so 
often as X would like. We make the bifhches 
up ourselves. We get tnj rush to tie them 
with for* nothing. We put tjieir own leases 
round these vw&tls (she produced a hunch). 
<rhe paper for a^dozen costs a penny; sojpe- 
times only a halfpenny. The two of us doesn’t 
make less than 6d. a day, uifress jVi very ill 
luck. But religion teaches us that God will 
support us, and if we make less we say nothing. 

do better on oranges Jn March or Ap^il, I 
thmk it is, than on flowers. QrS^ges keep better 
than flowers you see, sir. We make Is. a day, 
and 9d. A day, on oranges, the two of us. I 
wish they was in all the year. I generally go 
St JVdm's-wood way, and Hampstead ai?U High- 
gate way with my flowers. 1 can get them 
nearly all the year, but ©ranges is better liked 
than flowers, I think. I always keep Is. stock- 
money, if I can. If it’s bad weather, so bad 
that we can’t sell flowers at all, and so if we’ve 
had to spend our stock-money for a hit of bread, 
she fthe landlady) lends us Is., if she has one, 
Or she borrows one of a neighbour, if she 
hasn't or if the neighbours hasn’tt,it she bor- 
rowi it at a dolly-shop” (the illegal pawn- 
shop). ” There’s 2d. a week to pay for Is. at 
a dolly, and perhaps an old rug left for it; if 
it's very hard weather, the rug must be taken 
at night time, or we are starved with the cold. 
It semetimes has to be put into the dolly again 
next morning, and then thefe’s 2d. to pay for 
it for the day. We’ve had a frock in for 6d.j 
and that’s a penny a week, and the same for a 
day. We never pawned anything; we have 
nothing they would take in at the pawnshop. 
We live on bread and tea, and sometimes a 
fresh, herring oS a night Sometimes we don’t 
eat a bit iill day when we ’re out ; sometimes 
we take a bit of bread with us, or buy a bit 
My sister can't eat taturs ; they sicken her. 

I don't know what emigrating means.” [I 
informed her and she continued] ; ‘^No, sir, 

I wouldn’t like to emigrate and leave brother 
and sister. If ttief went with me I don’t 
think I should like it, not among strangers. 

1 thflik our living costs v.a 2s. a week for the 
two of us; the rest goes in rent ^ That’s all 
we make:” 

The brother earned from Is. 6d. to 2s. a week, 
with an occasional meal, as a costermonger’s '| 
Neither of them ever missed mass on a 
, Buadxy, 

- Or THE Life op a Flower Qirl. 
pf these g^ls am, as I have stated, an 
and some of them are sent 
flat by their pares^ to make out a livelihood 


by prostitution. One of this class, whom I 
aaw, ha^oome out of prison a short time pre- 
viously. She was net nineteen, and had been 
sentenced about a tweUvemonth before to three 
months' imprisonment with hard labour, ”for 
heaving her shoe,” as she said, ” at the Lord 
Mayor, to get a comfortable lodging, for she 
was tired of being about the streets.” After 
this^d^e was locked up for breaking the lamps 
in the street. She alleged that her motive for 
tfli^rwas a belief that by CQpimitting some sucli 
act she might be ^le to get into an asylum for 
females. She was sent out into the streets by 
her fathei and/ mother, at the age of* nine, to 
sell flowers. Her father used to supply her 
with the money to buy the flowers, and she 
used to take the proceeds of tlie day’s work 
home to her parents. She used to be out 
frequently till past midnight, and seldom or 
never got home before nine. She associated 
only with flower-girls^ of loose character. The 
result may be imagined. She could not state 
positively that her parents were aware of the 
manner in wjdch she got the mondy she took 
home to them. She suppose^ that they must have 
imagined wliat her practices were. He used to 
give her no supper if she “*hidn’t bring home 
a good hit of money.” Her father and mother 
did little or no work all this while. They lived 
on what alie brought home. At thirteen years 
old she was sent to prison (she stated) “for 
selling combs in the street” (it was winter, and 
there were no flowers to be had). She was in- 
carcerated fousteen days, and when liberated 
she returned to her former practices. The very 
night that she came home foom gaol her father 
sent he? out into the streets again. She con- 
tinued in this state, her fotlier and mother 
living upon her, until about twelve months be . 
fore I received this account from her, when her 
father turned her out of his house, because she 
didn’t bring home money enough. She then 
went into Kent, hop-picking, and there fell in 
with a beggar, who accosted her while she was 
sitting inider a tree. He said, “ You have got 
a very bad pair of shoes on ; come with me, 
and you shall have some better ones.” She 
consenljjd, and walked with him into the village 
close by, where they stood out in the isuddle of 
the streets, and the man began addressing the 
people, “ My kind good Christians, me and 
my poor wife here is ashamed to appear be^e 
you in the state we are in.” She remained 
with this person all the winter, and travelled 
witli him through the country, begging. He 
was a beggar by trade. In the spring she 
returned to the flower-selling, but scareedy got 
any money either by that oar other means. At 
last she grew des^rate, and wanted to get 
back to pri8<m. She broke the lamps out- 
side the Mansioxi-houBe, sad was sentenced 
to fourteen days* imprisonment She had 
been out of prison nead^ three weeks when 
I saw her, and was in train^ to go hsto an 
asylum. She was and tired, s& sii^. of 
her life. t “ 
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Op thb Street Sjit|.E op IiAveroer* 

The 8Ale of green in fbe^streets » 

carried on by the sanie oIms as the sale of 
flowers, and is, as often as^ flowers, used &r 
immoral purposes, when an evening or night 
sale is carried on. 

Tlio lavender is sold at the markets in 
bundles, each containing a dozen braq^hes. 
It is sold principally to ladies in the suburb^ 
who purchase it to <iepoBit*in drawers and ward- 
robes; the odour communidated to linei^Trom 
lavender being, perhaps, more agreeable and 
"more c#mm unicable than tha\fron%any other 
flower. Nearly a tenth of the market sale may 
be disposed of in this way. Sdme costers sell jt 
cheap to recommend themselves to ladies who 
arc customers, that they may have the better 
chance for a continuance of those ladies’ cus- 
tom. 

The^ number of lavender- sellers can hardly be 
given as distinct from that of flower- sellers, be- 
cause any flower-girl will sell lavender, “ when 
it is in seflson.” The season conti)mes from the 
beginning of July to the end of ^ptember. In 
the winter montlis, generally after day-fall, dried 
lavender is oflfeAd for sale ; it is bought at tlie 
herb-nliops. There is, however, an addition to the 
number tlic flower-girls of a few old women, 

. perhaps froii twenty to thirty, who* vary their 
street-selling avocations by going from door to 
door in tjlie suburbs with lavejider for sale, but 
do not stand to ofler it in the street 

The street- seller’ 8 profit oii«lavcnder is now 
somewhat more tJian cent per cent, as the 
bundle, costing 2^(L, brings when tied up in 
sprigs, at least The profit, I am iold, was, 
six or seven years ago, 200 per cent ; “ but 
people will have better penn’orths now.*’ I 
was informed, by a person long familiar with the 
trade in flowers, that, from twenty to twenty-five 
years ago, the sale was the best. It was a fash- 
ionable amusement for ladies to tie the sprigs of 
lavender together, compressing the stems very 
tightly with narrow ribbon of any favourite 
colour, the heads being loss tightly*bound, or 
remaining unbound ; the largest stems wore in 
demand for tliis work. The lavende* bundle, 
when its manufacture was complete, was placed 
in drawers, or behind books in the shelves of a 
glazed book-case, so that a most pleasant atmo- 
sphere was diflused when tlie book-case was 
opened. 

Cut Flowers. 

I now gpve the quantity of cut flowers sold in 
the streets. The returns have been derived from 
nursery-men and market-salesmen. It will be 
seen bow fully these returns corroborate the 
statement of the poor flower-girl-^(p. 135)— 
“ it’s very little use oiforing anything that's not 
sweet*’ * 

1 may remark, too, that at the present period, 
frma ** the mildness of the season,” wallflowers, 
primroses, viedeto, and polyanthuses arc almost 
as abundant as in spring sanshine. 


Violets ...... 

. 65,280 buncheO. 

Wallflowers . T , 

. 115,200 „ 

Lavender 

. 296,640 „ 

Pinks and CamktiOMi ‘ . 

. 63,360 „ 

Moss Roses . 

. 172,800 „ 

^ina ditto . • • . 

. 172,800 „ 

Mignonette .... 

. 86,400 „ 

Lilies of the Valley, . . 

. 1,632 „ 

St^ycks 

a. . . 

. 20,448 ^ ^ 


Cut%owers sold yea|Br in the \ ^ egg 

streets . . . ^ . I »i 


Of the Street Sale Flowers xm 

• • .Pots, Roots, etc. 

The ’W^ower-soot sellers” — for '1 beard them 
so called tfl distinguish Uiem from the sellers of 
“cut flowers” — are among the best- mannered 
and the best-dressri of all the street-sellers 1 
liaye met witl^ bur tliat only as regards a por- 
tion of them. 'i ..eir superiority in this respect 
may perhaps be in some measure attributable 
to their deling with a better class of customers 
— wiriaipersons who, whether poor or rici^ exer- 
cise healthful tastes. • 

I may mention, that I found the street-sellers 
of “roots” — always meaning thereby flower- 
roots in bloom - more attached to their trade 
than others of their class. 

The roots, sold in the streets, are bought in 
the markets and at tlie nursery-^rdens ; but 
about three-fourths of those required the 
better cla^ of street- dealers are bpught at the 
gardens, as arc “cut flowers” occasionally. 
Hackney is the suburb most resorted to by the 
root- sellers. The best pitches” for the sale 
of roots in the street are situated in the New- 
road, the City-road, the H^pstead-road, the 
Edgeware-road, and places of similar character, 
where there isea constant stream of passers 
along, who are not too much immersed ; in 
business. Above three-fourtlis of the sale is 
efl’ceted by itinerant costermongers. For this 
there is one manifest reason : a flower-pet, with 
the delicate petals of its full-blown moss-rose, 
perhaps, sufters even from th# trifling concus- 
sion in the joumey of an omnibus, <br instance. 
To carry a heavy flower-pot, even any short 
distance, cannot be expected, and to take a cab 
for its conveyance adds greatly to the expense. 
HenceJ flower- roots are generally purchae^d at 
the door of the buyer. 

For the flowers of conftnetier or easier cu)3tpre» 
the rout-seller receives from Id. to Sd. T&esa 
are primroses, polyanthuses, cowslips fblit in 
small quantities comparatively), daisi^ 
and double, — and sing^le or wild, dnisiet 
coming to be more a^ed for, eaoih Id,)^ email . 
early wallflowers, candy-tufti, aoutli^mwood 
(called ^Mad’s love” or “old man” mme), 
and daflodils, (but daflbdils were aosnetimes 
dearer than 3d.). The plants that may be said 
to struggle against frost and snqw in a hard 
season, such as* die snowdrop, the crocus, and 
die mezereon, are rare^ sdtd by the costers > 

“ They come too $oon,’* l was told. The prim* , 
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aad other |>UolgJ hAre enumerated, 
ure for the moet part, ^ot in pots, hat with 
agA litMaied fo the root& so ^et ih^ ma^ be 
ptated ia o. garden (as^ey meet &equently 
, «fr) or hi e pet. 

Ifowards the close of May, in an early sejKion, 
and Ih the two following months, the root- trade 
is at its he%ht Many of the stalls and barrows 
' sifo th^oj^oeedmgly beautiful, the barrow often 
resemfi^ a tnoving garden. The stall.kedj)ers 
have sometimes tiieir flower^ placed on a scries 
of shelyesf one above another, as to proKeht 
aamnli amphlthaatfie of beautiful and diversi- 
‘'^Vhues; ftie purelt white, as in^e iiiy of 
valley, mthe deepest crimson, as in the fuscliia; 
tlie bright or rust- blotted yellow of^. thS wall- 
flower, to the many hues of the stock. Then 
there are the pinks and carnations, double and 
single, with the rich-coloured and heavily 
scouted “ clove-pinks rosee mignonette, the 
velvetty* pansies (or heart’s-ease), the wliite and 
orange ulies, calceolarias, balsams (a flower 
going out of fashion), geraniums (flowers com- 
ing iato fashion), musk-plants, \A>ndon 

pride (^d other saxifrages ; the species known, 
oddly enough, aa London ^pride being a native 
of wild and mountamous districts, such as 
botanists call Alpine habitats,”) and tlie many 
coloured lupins. Later again come the China- 
asters, tlie African marigolds, the dahlias, the 
poppies, and tlie common* and very aromatic 
mangold. Later still there are the Michaelinab 
daisies — the growth of the ” All-Hallow ’n sum- 
mer,” to which Falstaff was compared, 

ITiere is a class of ‘‘roots” in which the 
street-sellers, on account of their general dear- 
ness, deal so sparingly, that 1 cannot class 
them as a part oi^ the business. Among tl/cse 
arc anemones, hyacinths, tulips, ranuncu- 
luses, and the orcliidaceous tilhe. Neither do 
the street jieople meddle, unless very excep- 
tionally, with the taller and statelier plants, 
such as foxgloves, hollyoaks, and sunflowers; 
these are too difficult of carriage for tlieir pur- 
pose*' Nor do they sell, unless again as an ex- 
eep^cm, su^h dl^wers as require support — the 
eonvolvoias and the sweet-pea, for instance. 

. The plants I have specified vary in price. 
Geruiiums are sold at from 3d. to ; pinks at 
from for the common pink, to 2s. lor the 
best single elove, and 4s. for the best double; 

as .thf^ are small and single, to their 
being latge aiM ddubfe, from 3d. (and some- 
times iess) to 2s. ; dahlias from 6d. to 5s . ; 
fusohtas, to 4s.; rose-bushes from 3d. 

to ink^tty.and sometimes, but not oftem much 
higher; nftisk-phnats, London pride, lupins, 3(c., 
' are Id. and 2d^, pts generally included. 

To cany on his business efficientiy, the root- 
te^er masuy keeps a pony and a cart, to cemvey 
.. hU purchases frtm the garden to his stall or his 
bifl^ow, and he must have a simltered and cool 
dm hi which to deposit, the flowers which ate 
to-be k^ oves-rdght for the morrow's business, 
^it's a ||toat bo&er, sir,” said a root-seller, 
mtos »ving to provide a died for his root|. 


Xt wouldn't do at all to have them in tlie same 
room as ^ sleep in— they'd droop. 1 have a 
beautiful mg ih^, and^a snug stall for a donkey 
in a comer of it ; but he won't bear tying up — 
he'll fight against lying all night, and if he was 
loose, why in course he'd eat the flowers 1 put 
in the shed. The price is nothing to him; he'd 
eat tile Queen's camellias,^ if he could get at 
themftif they cost a pound a-pieoe. So I have 
a ded of trouble, fpr I must block him up 
somehow; but he’s a first-rate ass.” To cany 
on a ^considerable "business, the services of a 
man and his wife are generally required, as well 
as those of a boy/ ‘ j 

The purchases wholesale are generally by tTie 
dozen roots, all riady for sale in pots. Migno- 
nette, however, is grown in boxes, and sold by 
the box at from 5s. to 20s., according to the size, 
&c. The costermonger buys, for the large sale 
to the poor, at a rate which brings the migno- 
nette roots into his possession at something less, 
perhaps, than a halfpenny each. He tlien pur- 
chases a gross of small common pots, costing 
him 1 Id. a dozen, and has to transfer tlie roots 
and Soil to the pots, and then ofier them for sale. 
The profit thus is about 4s. per hundred, hut 
with the drawback of considcitablc labour and, j 
some cost in the conveyance of the boxes. The 
same method is sometimes pursued with young 
stocks. • 

The cheapness of pots, 1 may mention inci- 
dentally, and tlie more frequent sale, of roots 
in them, has almost entirely swept away the 
fragment of a ptcher and “the spoutless tea- I 
pot,” which Cowper mentions as containing the 
poor man’s flowers, that testified an inextin- 
guishable love of rural objects, even in the heart 
of a city. There are a few such tilings, how- 
ever,* to be seen still. 

Of root-sellers there are, for six months of 
the year, about ,500 in London. Of these, one- 
fifth devote themselves principally, hut none 
entirely, to the sale of roots; two-fifths sell 
roots regularly, but only as a portion, and 
not a latter portion of their business ; and the 
remaining two-fifths are casual dealers in 
roots, buying them — almost always in the 
markets ^whenever a bargain offers. Seven- 
eighths of the root-sellers are, I am informed, 
regular costers, occasionally a gardener’s assist- 
ant has taken to the street trade in flowers, 

” but I fancy, sir,” said an experienced man 
to me, ‘‘ they’ve very seldom Aine aaiy good 
at it They’re always gardening at their 
roots, trimming them, and such like, and they 
overdo it They’re too care^ of thei* pjiittts; 
people like to trim them theirselvea,” 

“I did well on fuschias last seasoft,*^ said 
one of Hiy informants ; I sold tliem from 
6d. to la. 6d. l%e * Globes*' Wakt off well. 
Geraniums was very fair. Tho^F'aity Queens' 
of them sold faster than taiff, X imnk. It’s 
the ladies out of town a itistlo and a 
few in town, that buy and ‘ buy the 

tixschias too. They require a good wisdow> J 
The • Jfltmy Linds' — tiiey was 
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other plants— di^’t sell eo -well as the Faky 
Queens, though they wae cheapo* G^d clove® < 
(pinhs) sell to the bettersort of hoi^es ; so do 
carnations. Miguonetttfi everybody's money. 
Dahlia® didn't go od* so well. 1 had vejy tidy 
dahlias at 6d.. and and some Is. 6d, 1 do a 
goodish bit in gitdng^ flowers for old clothea I 
very seldom do it, but to ladies. I deal mbstly 
with them for their husbands' old hats, oiW^oots, 
or shoes ; yes, sir, and their trowsers and waist- 
coats sometimes— veiy seldom their coats-^ahd 
ladies boots and shoes too. 'fere's one pl^sant 
old lady, and her two daugliters, they’ll talk me 
over any day. 1 very seldom indeed trade for 
ladies’ clothes. I have, thoulh. Mostly for 
something in the sliawl way, * wraps of some 
kijid. "V^y, that lady I was telling you of and 
her daughters, got me to take togs that didn’t 
bring the prime cost of my roots and expenses. 
They called them by such fine names, that I 
was hi^d. Then they wm so polite; *0, my 
good man,’ says one of tne young daughters, ‘ I 
must have this geranium in ’change.’ It was a 
most big and beautiful Fairy Queen, well worth 
4«. The tog — I didn’t know what they called 
it — a stp'tof cloak, fitched short of half-a-crown, 
and that just with clicaper togs. Some days, if 
it’® very hot, and the stall business isn’t good in 
verv hot weather, my wife goes a round with me, 
and does considerable in swopping with ladies. 
They can’t do her as they can me. The same 
on wet days, if it’s not very wet, when I has my 
roots covered in the cart Ladies is mostly at 
home such times, and perhaps 4hey^re dull, and 
likes to go to work at a bargaining. My wife 
manages them. In good weeks, I can clear SL 
in my trade ; the two of us can, anyhoiv. But 
then there’s bad weather, and there’s sometimes 
roots spoiled if they’re not clieap, and don’t go 
off— but I’ll sell one that cost me D. for 2d. to 
get rid of it ; and there’s always the expenses to 
meet, and the pony to keep, and everything that 
way. No, sir, 1 don’t make 2/. a week for the 
five months — its nearer five than six— the season 
lasts ; perhaps something near it The rest of the 
year I sell miit, or anything, and may^lear 10s. 
ox 1 5s. a week, but, some weeks, next to nothing, 
and the expenses all going on. • 

** Why, no, sir ; I can’t say that times is what 
t^y was. Where 1 made on my roots five or 
six years baol^ I make only 31. now. But it’s no 
use complauung ; the're’s lots worse oflT than I 
am — lots. I’ve given pennies and twopences to 
plenty that’s seen better days in the streets ; it 
might be tl^eir own fault. It is so mostly, but 
pemps only partly. I keep a connection toge- 
ther as well as I can. I have a stall ; my wife’s 
there gwiendly, and I go a round as well.” 

One of the principal root-sellers in the streets 
told me that he not un&equently sold ten ^zen 
a day, over and above those sold not in pots. As 
my informant had a superior trade, his tmsiness 
is not to be taken as an averam, ; Imt, reckoning 
iliat he averages ox doasn a &y for ^ weeks— 
ha sa}d *2flr~it show^ one man alone s^s 
’ flfwexft in pots in the season. The prin- 


cipal sellers carry on about the same extent id 
bnsmess. 

According to sijnilar retums, the number of 
the several kinda of fleers in pots and fiower 
roots sold amntally in the Londo^ ^streets, are 
as fiillpws : ^ 

• FLOWEXS IN POTS. 

Moss-roses d8,SflO 

China-roses .... 88,8^ 

• Fuschias 88,8 

Geraniums 12,800 

Total number of flowersfin^ 
pots sold in the streets .}' ’ 


^LOWER-ROOTS, 
rriwtroses , 


Polyanthuses 
Cowslips . , 

Daisies . . 

Wallflrtit'e . 
Candytufts . 

I>aifodilB 
^olets . . 
Mignonette . 

Stocks . . 

Pinks and CaAiations 
Lilies of the Valley 
Pansies . . 

Lilies , . 

Tulips . . 

Balsams 
Calceolarias 
Mulk Plants 
London Pride 
Lupins . . 
China-asters 
Marigolds ; 

Dahlias , . 
'Heliotropg . 

Poppies . . 
Michaelmas Daisies 


24,000 
84,500 
28,800 
88,600 
40,080 
28,800 
28,800 
88,400 , 
30,884 
23,040 
19,200 
3,456 
12,960 
^ 660 
852 
7,704 
8,180. 
258,440 
11,520 
25,596 
9,156 
63,860 
852 
18,356 
1,920 
6,912 


Total number of flower- ) i 7 «n kdo 
roots sold in the streets i 
Of the Street Sale Seeds. 

The street sale of seeds, I am ililbrmed, is 
smaller than it was thirty, or even twenty yatn 
back. One reason assigned for this falling off 
is the superior cheapness of ‘‘flowers in pota*’^ 
At one time, 1 was informed, the poorer classes 
who were fond of flowers liked to ” grow thek 
own mignonette.” I tofu ofle of my informants 
that 1 had been assured by a trustworthy 
that in one day he had sold 609 pmmy iMda 
mignonette ; ” Not a bit of doubt of it, sk,^ 
was the answer, “not a doubt aboflit it) I’vt 
heard of more than that sold in a di^ by i maati 
who set on three hands to help Hmi nnd Hint’s 
just where it is. When n pomr wcmmi, or paot 
man either — ^but its mostly Hto womeih^ait 
buy a mignonette pot, all bloQEi!i^[^mEid stpedUi^ 
for Id., why she wmi’t boib«r 'W,lblQr needs 
set them in a box or a not and wmt &ar 
to come into hill blov^ Mimg seeds in thg 
streets osn’t be done so mm, ok» Any* 
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done m h was,«6 1'W often heard 
foUfL The reaeoit atisigned Ibr this 

la that biottages m many pairte-^anoh places 
^ X(issonT<^ove, Islingtoo^ Hoxtoa, JJacknev, 
«t 'Stepiiey^^wrhere the inhabitants fonneriy 
Ohl^vated floweiai in thmr little gardenspcre 
^now let out in single apftrtments, and the 
gardens — or yards as they mostly are now — 
merely to hang clothes in. JThe 
only green tiling which i^piained in some of 
these gardens, i Was told, horse-radish, a 
root wliiclf'it is difficult to '^extii^ate : “Ana 
it's lust the soft Jif thing,” said one man, 
’•fttrot poor people hasn’t no great call fqer, 
because they, you see, a’ n’t not overdone with 
joints of roast beef, nor rump sf^aks.i’ *In the 
suburbs where the small gardens are planted 
with ftowers, the cultivators rarely buy seeds 
of #ie street- sellers, whose (Stands are nios?dy 
at a distance. 'v. v< 

None of the street seed- vendors confine them- 
selves to the sale. One man, whom I saw, told 
me tliat last spring he was penniler^**, after 
sickueM, and a nurseryman, whom he xnew, 
tru^d him 5a. worfii of seeds, which he con- 
tinued to sell, trading in nothing else, for three 
or four weeks, until ‘lie was able to buy sonic 
flowers in pots. Though the profit is cent per 
cent oil most kinds, la. 6d. a day is accounted 
** good earnings, on seeds.” On wet days there 
ia no sale, and, indeed, the seeds cannot he ex- 
posed ill the streets. My informant computed 
that he cleared 5a. a week. His ^customers 
were principally poor women, who liked to sow 
mignonette in boxes, or in a garden- border, “ if 
it bad ever such a little bit of sun,” and who 
resided, he believed, in small, quiet streets, 
branching ofiTfroin the thoroughfares. Of flowcr- 
sceds, the street- sellers dispose most largely 
of mignonette, nasturtium, and the various 
stocks; and of herbs, the most is done in 
parsley. One of my informants, however, “ did 
best in grass-seeds,” which people houglit, he 
said, “to mend tlieir grass-plots with,” sowing 
thefn in any b|ire place, and throwing soil 
loosely ove| them. Lupin, larkspur, convol- 
vulus, and Venus’s looking-glass had a fair sale. 

The street- trade, in seeds, would be less than 
U is, Were it not that the dealers sell it in 
smallet quantities than the better class of shop- 
keepers. The street- traders buy tlieir seeds by 
the quarter of a ppuy^d — or any quantity not 
considered retail — or the nurserymen, who often 
write t{\e names for the costers on the paper in 
which the seed has to he incldscd. Seed that costs 
4d., the Bjreet-seller makes into eight penny 
lots. “ Why, yea, sir,” said one man, in answer 
to my inquiry, “ people is often afraid that our 
aeeds ain’t hqm^ If they’re not, they’re 
mixed, or they^fe t>a4» before they come into our 
hands. I don’t tliink any of our chaps docs 
haVfhing with thetn.” 

;./\!^urteen or fifteen years ago, although seeds,, 
^^(prally, were fifteen to twenty per cent dearer 
are now, there was twice the demand 
‘ An average price of good mignonette 


seed, he said, was now ls.-the quarter of a pound, 
and it wa4then Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. The shilling’s 
worth, is made, by the ftreet-seller, into twenty 
or twenty-four peimywerths. An average price 
of parsley, and of the cheaper seeds, is lesa than 
half that of mignonette. Other see^, again, are 
not sold to the street-peopld by the weight, hut 
arg made up in sixpenny and shilling packages. 
Their^ extreme lightness prevents their' being 
weighed to a customer. Of this class are, the 
Afnoan marigold, the senecios (groundsel), and 
the ch6na-aster ; butof these compound flowers, 
the street-traders sell very few. Poppy-seed used 
to be ill grelit demand among the strfetw^'uyers, 
but it has cease J to be so. “It’s a fine hardy 
plant, too, sir,” I was told, “ but somehow, for 
all its variety in colours, it’s gone out of fashion, 
for fashion runs strong in flowers.” 

One long- established street- seller, who is well 
known to supply the best seeds, makes for 
the five weeks or s^ of the season * more 
than twice the weekly average of 6s . ; perhaps 
12s.; but as he is a shop as well as a stall- keeper, 
he could not , speak very precisely as to the 
proportionate sale in the street or the shop. 
This man lauglied at the fondness some of his 
customers manifested for “fine Latin names.” 
“ There are some people,” he said, “ who will 
buy antirrhinum, and artemisia, and digitalis, 
and wouUhi’t hear of snapdragon, or worm- 
wood, or foxglove, though they’re the identical' 
plants.” The ^me informant told me that 
the railways in their approaches to the metro- 
polis had destroyed many small gardens, and 
had, he thought, injured his trade. It wasj 
also, a common thing now for the greengrocers 
and corni^chaudlers to sell garden-seeds, which 
until these six or eight years they did much less 
extensively. 

Last spring, I was told, there were not more 
than four persons, in London, selling only seeds. 
The “ root- sellers,” of whom 1 have treated, 
generally deal in seeds also, but the demand 
does not extend beyond four or five weeks in the 
spring, tlipugli there was “ a straggling trade that 
way ’’two or three weeks longer. It was com- 
puted for me, that there were fully one hundred 
persons filing seeds (with other things) in thtj 
streets, and that each might average a profit of 
6s. weekly, for a month ; giving 200/. expended 
in seeds, with 100/. profit to the costers. See^ 
are rarely hawked as flowers are. 

It is impossible to give as minutely ^tailed 
an account of tlie street-sale of aeedi as of flow- 
ers, as from their diversity' in aiae, weight, 
quantity in a pennyworth, &c., no e^culatiou 
can be prepared by weight or measure, only by 
value. Thus, I find it necessary to depict some- 
what from the order hitherto observed^ One 
seedsman, acquainted with fihe streetttrade ftom 
his dealings with the vendors, was of opinion 
that the follow^ list and proportions were as 
nice an approximation as could be arrived at. 
It was found necessary to give H in prepotrioui 
of twenty-fifths; but it must he home In smnd 
that the quantity m i^hs of parsley> forteuupr 
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pie, !s more than double that of ^ths of migiiou- 
ette. I ^v€» in unison, seeds of ^ut equal 
sale, whether of the s^e botanical fanuly or 
not Hany of the most p<mular dowel’s, such 
as polyanthuses, daisies, violets, and primroses^ 
are not rinsed from seei except in tlie nursery 


gardens;— 

Seeds. Twenty fifth s ^alue. 

Mignonette . . . ' Three . . . . < £24 

Stocks (of all kinds) Two ^16 

Marigolds (do.) , . One % * 8 

Convolvulus (do.) . 8 

Wallflower , . . . „ 8 

Scarlet* beans and 1 4 * . . 8 

Cliina-asters and Ve-I g 

nils’ looking-glass / ” 

Lupin and Larkspur ^ 8 

Nasturtium .... 8 

Parsley Two 16 

Other .Pot-herbs . . 8 

Mustard and Cress, ') 

' Lettuce, and the > Two 16 

other vegetables . J ^ 

Grass . . . . One 8 

Other seeds . , . Seven .... 56 

• 


Total expended aimually on street- seeds . £200 

Of (iHRisTMASiNo— L aurel, Ivtj, Holly, 
AND Mistletoe. 

In London a large trade is carried on in 
** Christmasing,” or in tlie sale of holly and mis- 
tletoe, for Christmas s’/(»rts find decorations. 
I have appended a table nf the quantity of these 

branches” sold, nearly 250,000, and of the 
money expended upon them in th# streets. 
It must be home in mind, to account for this 
expenditure for a brief season, that almost every 
housekeeper will expend something in “ Christ- 
masing from 2d. to 6d., and the poor buy a 
pennyworth, or a halfpennyworth each, and they 
are ^e coster’s customers. In some houses, 
which are let off in rooms, floors, or suites of 
apartments, and ndt to the poorest ckss, every 
room will have the cheery decoration of holly, 
its bright, and as if glazed leaves and red berries, 
reflecting the light from fire or candle.* “ Then, 
Iqok,” said a gardener to me, ” what ’s spent on 
a Cbristmaeing the churches 1 Why, now, pro- 
perly to Christmas St Paul’s, I say properly ^ 
mind, would take 50/. worth at least ; aye, more, 
when I think of it, nearer 100/. I hope there ’ll 
be no * No Popery ’ nonsense against Christmas- 
ihg^ thu year. I’m always sorry when anything of 
tiiat kind^s afloat, because it’s liequently a hind- 
rance to business,” This was said three weeks 
before Christmas. Xn Xibndoii there are upwards 
of 300,000 inhabited houses. The whole of the 
evergreen branches sold number 375,000. 

Btven the ordiDhry-si 2 ed inns, 1 was informed, 
displayed holly decorations, costing from 2s. 
to ; while in the larger inns, where^ perhaps^ 
an assembly-room, a concert-room, or a dub- 
room, bad to be^ adorned, along with other 
apaUsbent^ 20<. i^orth of h^y, &c., was a not 


uncommon outlay. , ** Well, then, coiundst,^f 
said another informant, “ the plum-puddings S 
Why, at least theye’s a hundred tliousand of ’em 
eat^, in l^ondon, thfbugh the Christmas and 
the month following. That’s nearly one pud- 
ding to every tweuty^of the population, is it, 
sir ? JVell, perhaps, that’s too much. But,* 
tlien, tliere ’s the great numbers eaten ’at 
public dinners and suppers; and the^jjgjj^uote 
plu#i-pudding clubp at the small grocers Tud 

S ublic-bouses tha\j* there used to be, so, say 
111 a hundred tliousand, flinging in any 
mince-pies that may be doesrated with ever- 
gjjeensi Well, sir, every ^lum-pudding wiJ4^ 
have a sprig of holly in him. It* it’s bought 
just fl# tj^e occasion, it may cost Id., to be 
really pniiie and nicely berried. If it’s part 
of a lot, why it won’t cost a halfpenny, so 
reckon it all at a hal^enny. What does tiiat 
come to ? ' 200/. Think ^of that, then, 

just for sprigging puddings !” 

Mistletoe, I am inibnned, is in somewhat less 
deman^han it was, though there might he no 
very p^cptible difference. In many houseiTholly 
is now used instead of the true plant, for the 
ancient ceremonies^ and privileges observed 
” under the mistletoe bough.” The holly is 
not half the price of the mistletoe, which is one 
reason ; for, tliough there is not any great dis- 
parity of price, wholesale, the holly, which 
costs 6d. retctil, is more than the quantity of 
mistletoe retailed for U. The holly-tree may 
be grown in any hedge, and ivy may be reared 
against any wall ; while the mistletoe is para- 
sitical of the ajiple-tree, and, but not to half the 
extent, of the oak and other trees. It does not 
grow in the northern counties of England. The 
purchasers of the mistletoe are, for the most 
part, the wealthier classes, or, at any rate, I was 
told, ” those whb give pames.” It is bought, 
too, by the male servants in large establiHi- 
inents, and more would be so bought, “ only so 
few of the great people, of the most i^hionable 
squares and places, keep their Christmas in 
town.” Half-a-crown is a not uncommon 
price for a handsome mistletoe^bou^. 

The costermongers buy about a^alf of the 
holly, &c., brought to the markets; it is also 
sold either direct to those requiring evergreens, 
or to ^een-grocers and fruiterers who have re- 
ceived orders for it from their customers, or who 
know^t will be wanted. ^ shilling’s worth may 
be bought in the market, tMb bundles being di- 
vided. Mistletoe, the costers — thoAe Jbaving 
regular customers in the suburbs — receive orders 
for. ** Lajt December,” said a coster to me, ** I 
remember a servant-girl, and she weffen’^t such a 
girl either, running ^ler me in a regular fUitter, 
to tell me the family bad forgotto oidet’ 2s. worth 
of mistletoe of me, to be )}ro^l|t next day. Oh, 
yes, sir, if it’s ordered by, otf delivered to, the 
servant-girls, they generally Ijiave a little giggling 
a'bout it If I’ve said : * Wbnt are you laugh- 
ing at?' they’ll mostly say; *Mel I»m not 
laughing,' ” 

’The costermongers go into neighbour- 
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of Lcm4<p to propnref^e Mlj tor street-, 
^8 is chMy done,; I ntu toR by 
,wos0 ipiiho were *f crsokpl lu^d some of 

titosa Isboiuad At it ** osys ana It is» 

a very uneertam trade, as they must 
trespass, and if they are <ai%ht 
^^pass^, by the oecupier of the load, or i 
iiiy'ttf ijis servants, they are seldom ** given in , 
but t&eir stock of evergreens i| not I 
nnfire^uehtly taken from “ and that, sir, | 

^ cuttingest of ilj,’* They do 
so freely teutoxe upon the gathering of mistle- 
toe^ for to prochif it they must trespass in 
‘“TItchardB, WhichL is somewhat dangerous wo*k, 
and iihey are in constant apprehension of traps, 
spring-guns, and hull-dogs. Six or fe^n hun- 
dred men or lads, the lads being the most 
numerous, are thus employed for a week or 
twti before Christmas, andj^perhaps, half Chat 
number, irregularly at inter^Asftor a week or 
two after it. Some of the lads are not known 
as" regular coster-lads, but they are hahikih of 
the streets in some, capacity.' To pJ^^^ure as 
mud! holly one day, as will sell for 2s. od, the 
next, is accounted pretty good work, and 7s. 6d. 
would be>thus realised m«Bix days. But 5s. is 
more, frequently the return of six days' labour 
and ealOf though a veiy few have cleared I Os., 
and one man, ** with uncommon luck,” once 
cleared 20s. in six days. The distance tra- 
velled in a short winter’s day, is sometimes 
twenty miles, and, perhaps, the lad or man has 
lot broken his fast, on some day4? until the 
vetting, or even the next morning, for hvid he 
ossessed a few pence he would probably have 
ivcsted it in oranges or nuts, for street-sale, 
liber than “ ^ a-gatht?ring Christmas.” 

One strong-looking lad, of 16 or 17, gave ine 
he following account^ — , 

It's hard work, is Christmasing j hut, when 
you have neither money nor work, you must do 
iometlun^ and so the holly may come in 
Imudy. T live with a elder brot\\er ; he helps 
idle maaoxis, and as we \iad neither of us either 
wetk or money, jcie cut off Tottenham and Ed- 
monton waf,s and me the t’otlier side^of the 
water, Hortlake way, as well as 1 know. "We'd 
WtK been used to costering, off and on. I was 
out,, 1 thii^Tgj ten days altogether, and didn’ 
make 6s. in it I’d been out two Cbrirtmase 
before. 0, yes, I’d forgot 1 made 6d. ovei 
the 6s., for I had h^lf s- pork-pie and a put o 
beer, and the landlord took it out in holly. ] 
meantfto have made a quarter of pork do, hui 
I was so hungry—- and so woftld you, sir, if you'< 
b^nout a^l^stmasingr— that I had the t’othe. 
qWrter. It’s 2^^, a quarter. I did better whei 
I was, out atore, but I forget what I made. 
{It's often slow wprk, |br you wait some 
’t^ nof one’s lociing, and then you mui 
j:^ork away like wything. I’d nothing but 
sharp knife, I borrowed, and some bits of con 
Itp tie the holly up. You must look out sharp 
liiioause, you see, sir, a man very likely won' 
ius noHy-tree to he stripped. Wheieye 
there is a berry, we goes for the berriei 


They’re poison berries, I’ve hesord. Moon- 
light nights is the thing, sir, when you knows 
where you are. I ne^er, gOes tor mSzaletoe. 
1 hardly knows it when 2 sees it. The ^rst 
time I was out, a map got me to go for some 'in 
a orchard, and told me how to mature ; but I 
cut piy lucky in a minute. Something came 
over me like. I felt sickish. But what can a 
poor'Tcllow do? I never lost my Christmas, 
bqt a little bit of it once. Two men took it 
fromr me, and said I ought to thank them 
for luting me off without a jolly good jacket- 
ing, as they was gardeners. I believes they was 
men out a^Chritoasing, as I were*> K' was a 
dreadful cold time that; and I was wet, and 
hungry,-— and thirsty, too, for all I was so wet, — 
and I’d to wait a-watching in the wet. I’ve 
got something better to do now, and I’ll never 
go a-Christmasing again, if I can help it” 

This lad contrived to get back to his lodging, 
in town, every nighty hut some of those out 
Christmasing, stay two or three days and nights 
in the country, sleeping in bams, out-houses, 
carts, or mulfj hay-stacks, inclement as the 
weather may be, when theif funds are insuffi- 
cient to defray the charge of a bed, or a part of 
one, at a country “ dossing-crib ” (low lodging- 
house). They resorted, in considerable num- 
bers, to tlie casual wards of the workliouses, in 
Croydon, Greenwich, Reigate, Dartford, &c., 
when that accommodation was afforded them, 
'onccaling their holly for the night. 

As in other jiiatters, it may be a sui^risc to 
ome of my rea4rers to learn in what way the 
vergreens, used on festive occasions in their 
lomes, may liave been procured. 

The (^stermongers who procure tlieir own 
hristmasing, generally hawk it A fejv sell it 
»y the lot to their more prosperous brethren. 
A’hat the costers purchase in the market, they 
aim to sell at cent per cent 

Supposing that 700 men and lads Mthered 
their own holly, &c., and each worked lor three 
weeks (^not regarding interruptions), and calcu- 
lating thqt, in the time they cleared even 15s. 
each, it amounts to 5751. 

Some of the costermongers deck their carts 
and harrbws, in the general line, with holly at 
Christmas. Some go out with their carts full 
of holly, for sale, and may he accompanied by 
a fiddler, or by a person beating a drum. The 
cry is, ” Holly I Green Holly I” 

One of my informants alluded incidehtal]^ to 
the decoration of the churches, and I may ob- 
serve that they used to be far more pfo^iwly 
decked with Christmas evergreens thim at pre- 
sent ; so much so, thaf^ la<fy correspondent in 
January, 1712, complained to Mr. 
that her church-going was bootfew* She “ was 
constant at church, to hear divine service and 
make conquests ; but the clerk had so overdone 
the gretms in the church that, tor three weeks, 
Miss Jenny Simper had not .even seen the young 
baronet, whom she dressed at fqr divlaf 
ship, although he pursued his devotions, 
three pews from hers. The aisle ^as a pretty 
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iha^ walk, and eaob pew was an arbour. The | costermonger, if he has done tidy ^ 

imMt was so clustered with holly and ivy that j in tiie; bounty wiTl probably leave 
Sie congregation, ^e Hose^ heard tMb word out 'Hay dt disposal of his boy ; but a few tnOn* 
of a bu3i, Sir Anthony Love’s pewin’partlcu- though perhapfi littieamore than twenty, I was 
la^,** concludes the indignant Miss Simper, “is told, bring It on their own account. The lads 
so well hedged, that ell my batteriee hivo no tiiep carry the hranchiia about for sale *, or if a 
effijct. 1 am obliged to shoot at random among c<msi<Jprable quantity hM been brought, disp^ 
the boughs witlioUt tieJdng any manner oi aim. of it to other boys or girls, or entrust them with 
Mr. Spectator, unless you’ll give (nrdersifor re- the sale of it, at “ haiyf-piroftts,'* or anyjteigais 
moving these greens, I shall grow a very awk- agrted upon. Costq^Uiongers have btwm^rtMm 
ward creature vat church, and soon have Iktie to bring ^ome **a4oadof May,’* and this not 
else to do there but to say my prayers.’^ In a (infrequently, at tHI request, and fiir^the benefit 
subsequent number, the cierk glorifies ffimself of a “ cracked-up ” brothqr-fader, to whom it 
that had checked the ogling of Miss Simper, has been at once delivered ^tuiiously, 

He had l^ard how the Ker^sh men evaded •A* lad, whom I met with as he was selling 
the Conqueror by displa3riiig green boughs be- holly, Sold inemthat he had brongiit m&y froni 
fore them, and so he bethought him of a hke the counfty when hflP had ^heen tlidre with a 
device against the love-warfare of this coquettish colter. He had also gon# out of town a fisw 


lady. • myes to gather it on his own account 

Of all tlie “branches” in the markets, the “But it ain’t no good?” he said; “yottihust 
costers buy one-half. This season, holly has often go a e^d .ay— I never knows anything 
been cheaper than was^ever known previously, about hov^lany miles — and if it’s v^ ripe 
In some years, its price was double that cited, in (the word he usedl it’s soon shaken. Thcrif^ 


3 cheaper than was^evei* known previously. 

In some years, its price was double that cited, in (the w^d he used) it’s soon shaken. ThetiSs 
some trelile, when the December was very frosty, no si Jfs price. Y ou may get 4ed, for Ok big 

1 ., branch or you must take Id. 1 may have 

Op the Saus of May, Palm, etc. made Is. on a round but hardly ever mefte. 

The sale of th»May, the fragrant flower of the It can’t he got nfikr^iand. There ’a some stutv- 


In some years, its price was double that cited, in (the word he used) it’s soon shsken. 
some trelile, when the December was very frosty, no si Jfs price. Y ou may get 4ed, i 


hawthorn, a tree indigenous to this country — ning fine tr,ces at the top of the park there (^the 
Wordsworth mentions one which must have Regent’s Park) th4 t’other side of the Tomcal 
been 800 years old — is carried on l\y the coster Gardevts, hut tlrere’s always a cove lookkvg 
boys (principally), but only in a desultory way. after them, they say, and both night and day.* 
The chief supply is hrcfUght |o London in the Palm, he newer of any of tiie nmnefbtu 
carts or barrows of the costers returning from a species oj the willow, is sold only on Pah® 


country expedition. If the ^Costermonger he Sunday, and the Saturday preceding. Thi 
accompanied by a lad — as- he always is if the trade is about equally in the hands of hi 
expedition be of any length — the lad will say English and Irish lads, but the Bnglirii Uli 


expedition be of any length — the lad will say English and Irish lads, but the Bnglirii Uli 
to his master, “Bill, let’s have sonm May to have a*commerclal advantage on the moTniiM 
take back.'* The man will almost always con- of Palm^ Sunday, when so many of the Iris 
sent, and often assist in procuring the thickly lads are *at chapel. The palm is all gidhere 
green branches with their white or rose-tinted, by tlie street- van dors. One costjBrmoi^er toll 
and/mA/y-smelliiig flowers. The odour of the me that when he was a lad, be bad sold pain 
hawthorn blossom is peculiar, and some enii- to a man who had managed* to gbt haif-dnznk 
nent botanist — Dr. Withering if I remember on a Sunday morning, and who told him that 


rigniiy — says it may he best described as he wanted it to show ids wife, who very seldom 
“ fresh.” No flower, perhaps, is blended with stirred out, that he’d been taking a healthful 
more poetical, antiquarian, and beaiJlifuI asso- walk into the country I • 

ciations than the ever-welcome blo^om of the Lilac in flower is sold (and procured) in the 
tiiay-tree. One gardener told me*ti^at as the [ same way as May, but in small quandtfeu 
^wthom was in perfection in June instead of | Very rarely indeed, laburnum; which is foo 
^y, the name was not proper. But it must fragile ; or syringa, which, 1 am told, is hardly 


r seldom 
ealthful 


^ name, wbuld then be more ap- streets, but the trade has diBa|ipeaxc4. 


pr^pdate, 


It is very difficult to form a caktAtibn j 


The May is obtained by the costermongers in to the extent of this trade. ^The Jiest inform^ 
me mme way as the holly, by cutting it from give me leason to believe that thb»eala of all 
the frees in Uie h^ges. It has sometimes to these branches (apart from iCihristiABs) rahfRe, 
be cut or broken off stealthily, for persons may according to circumstances, frcttn SOZ. to 50t, 
no more^ like thrir ^wthoms to be stripped flie cost being the lal^ur of gatherintf, and 
man their hofties, and an ingenuous lad— as will the subsistence of tbe*lahoixreT wHle at the 
have been observed— told nje of “ people's ^ work. This is independent of wliat ^ costeri 
objectibns to uie una u thorized stripping of their buy in th e 

holly-bushea But there is not a quarter of the ,, , , 

ii in pro- I now show ihe quantity of branches fuming 
^dx?nghc%atCh*iatma8. « the street trad** 



m 


zjBOfmusn^ rm tamoN tooM* 




^,040 liwclies 

s,m 

1,008 

2,fi20 


H<I^ 

Itjr aodXaurel 

. 

. Mif . 

;15ita! number of buncbee*! 

tbo streets fipom V 150,000 
^'SStet-sale * J 

4M to quantity from! 75 ^00 
otHer«source6 . . j 

*- . . * 225,768 , , 

l!be quality of branches “ from other sources’ ’ 
Is ihat gathered by the costers iff the j^af I have 
described ; but it is^^pdssible to obtain a return 
of it with pro^ precision ; to state it as half of 
thi4 purchased in the markets is a low average. 

1 now give the amount pari street-buyers 
who indulge in the healthful and ii-«^ocent tastes 
of which I have been treating — the londness for 
tlto dutiful and the natural ^ 


BtlANCUES, 


hanehdf e4 

50,040, Holly 
56,160 Mistletoe « . 
26^640 Ivr and Laurel 
5,400 Lila^ * . . 
1,008 J>alm . . . 
2,520 May . . , 


115,200 'WaMawers . 

86.400 Mignonette . . «. 
1*632 Lilies of the Valley 

20,448 Stocks , . . . 
316,800 Finks and Carnations 
864,000 Moss Hoses . . . 
864,000 China ditto 
206,640 Lavender . . . 

Total annually , 

FLOWER BOOTS. 

24,000 Primroses . 

34,560 Polyanthuses 
28,800 Cowslips, . . 

33,600 Daisies . . 

46,080 Wallflowers . 

28,800 Candy^fts . 

28,800 Daflodils . . 

38.400 Videta ^ , . 

80,380 M$nonette . 

23,040 Stocks , . 

19,200 Pinks and Carnations 

3,456 Lilies of the Valley 
12^960Pamdes . . 
660Lilies « . . 

850 Tulips / . 

7,704 Balsams , . 

3,180 Calceclarias . 

253,440^ Musk Plttnts 
1 1.520 London Pride 
25,595 Lupins . . 

9,156 China-astors 
33,360 Marigcdda 
, 852 Dahlias . . 

134356 Heliotropes , 

1^20 Poppies . . . , 
8i012 h^chaelmas Daisies 

Total annually 


per bunch 
at 3<f. 
„ Zd. 
„ 3d. 
» 

„ 3d. 


V->tal annually from Markets 
^’d one-half as shown . . 


£738 
. 702 

. m 

. 67 

. 12 
. , 31 

^1,183 

501 


CUT FLOWERS. 

Baitches of per bunch 

65,280 Violets ♦at Jd. £13G 

id. 210 

Id. . 360 

id. . 3 

id. . 42 


9,576 

1,152 

23,040 

2,160 

2,304 

2,880 

21,888 

2,880 

6,912 

6,480 

25,920 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

« 

each root 
at 3d. 

„ 3d. 


Firs (roots) 
Laurels . . , 

Myrtles . , 

Jlhododendrons 
Lilacs . . , 

Box . . . i 
Heaths . . , 

Broom . . 

Futze t . . 
Laurustinus 
Southernwood 


4d. 

9d. 

4d 

2d. 

4d. 

Id. 

Id. 

8d.t 

Id. 


Total annually spent 


£2,774 

^ , 

£119 
. 14 
. 384 
. 81 
. 38 
•. 24 
. 364 
. 12 
. 28 
. 216 
, 108 

£1,388 


id. each 660 
id. „ 1,800 
id.® „ 1,800 
Id. . 1^236 

£6,277 


FLOWERS IN POTS. 

per pot 

38,880 Moss Hdses . . . . at 4d. £648 

38,880 China ditto . . ‘ . . „ 2d. . 824 

38,800 Fuschial 3d. . 485 

12,850 Geraniums and Pelargo- qj 91 a 

niums (of all kinds) 

Total annually £1,667 

The returns give the following aggregate 
amount of street expenditure ; — 

£. 

Trees and shrubs 1,388 

Cut Fowers 6,277 

Flowers in pots 1,667 

Flower rdbts 2,867 

Branches * . . 2,774 

Seeds .a. 200 

From the retdm^ we . And that of ** ei|t< 
flowers’* the roses retain their old !BngHah 
favouritism, no fewer than 1,628,000 
annually sold in the streets; but locality. al^Q$a 
the sale, as some dealers dispose of more yiolets 
than roses, because violets are accotmte^ 
fragile. Ilie cheapness and hardthoodl of 
musk-plant and marigold, to say nothing of 
their peculiar odour, has made them the most 
popular of the roots,*’ while the myrtle is the 
favourite among the ^^trees and shxuhs*” The 
heaths, moreover, command an .extensive sale, 
— a sale,. I am told, which was unknown, until 
eight or ten years ago, another instance of the 
“ Cushion in flowers,** of which an informant haa 
£2,$;67 spdkeu. a 


1,056 
. 48 

. 106 
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S^REET-SBLLERS OF GREEN STUFF. 


Under this head I class the streei^piirveyors of 
fsater-cremes, and of the chickweed, groundsel, 
plantain, and turf required for cage-hirds. ^hese 
purveyors seem to be on the outsKdrta, asjt were, 
of the costermonger class, and, indeed, tn^regu- 
lar costers look down upon them as an inferior 
caste. The green-^uflf trade is carried %n by 
very poor persons, and, generally, by chilAren or 
old p^ple, some of the old p^ple being lame, 
^ or suflmag firom some infirmity, Mich, how- 
ever, does not prevent iheij/ walking about 
with their commodities. To the children and 
infirm class, however, tiie turf-cutters supply 
an exception. The costermongers, as I have 
intimated, do not resort, and do not let their 
children resort, to this traffic. If reduced to 
the last shift, they will# sell nuts or oranges in 
preference. The “old hands” have bpen “re- 
duced,”^ a general rule, from other avocations. 
Their homes are in the. localities J have specified 
as inhabited by tlv poor. 

I was infom^d by a seller of birds, that he 
thought fewer birds were kept by poor working- 
people, and even by working-people who had 
regular, though, perhaps, diminished earnings, 
than was the case six or eight yeafs ago. At 
one time, it was not uncommon for a young man 
to present his betrothed with*a pair of singing- 
birds in a neat cage; now such a present, as 
far as my informant’s knowled|fe extended— and 
he was a sharp intelligent man — was but rarely 
made. One reason this man had often heard ad- 
vanced for poor persons not renewing tSieir birds, 
when lost or dead, is pitiful in its plainness — 
they eat too much.” I do not know, that, in such 
a gift as I have mentioned, there was any intention 
on the part of the lover to typify the beauty of 
cheerfulness, even in a very close confinement 
to home. “I can’t tell, sir,” was said to me, 
“ how it may have been originally, but I never 
heard sttch a thing said much abq|tt, though 
there’s been joking about the matter, as when 
would the birds have young ones, and such like. 
No, sir; I think it was just a fashiot.” Con- 
trary to the custom in more prosperous estab- 
lishmenta, I am satisfied, that, among the 
labouring, classes, birds are more frequently the 
pets of the men than of the women. My bird- 
deahng Informant cited merely his own ex- 
pmence, but there is no doubt that c^e-birds 
are more extensively kept than ever in London ; 
consequently there is a greater demand for the 
“ green stuff” the birds require. ' 

Of Watercress-selling, in Farringoon- 

MARKET. 

The first foster-cry heard of a morning in the 
London streets is that of “ Fresh wo-orter- 
creases.” Those that seU them have to be on 
their rounds in time for the mechanics’ break- 
fiMt, or this day’s gains are lost. As the stock- 
money forxhis calling need only consist of a few 


halfpence, it is followed by the very poorest of 
tb^]H>OT; such as you!^ chUdren, who have been 
deserted by their parents, and whose strength is 
not equal to any very great labour, or 1^ old 
men and women, crippled by disease 
who in their dread^uf a workhouse 
on with the few 4 >ence they earn hy street- 
lelling. • 

As winter diaws near, the •Farringdon cress- 
learket begins long before aaylight. On yodtr 
way to the City to see this strange sight, the 
8treets*ai^ desSrted ; in the sqtULres the blinds 
are drawn down before the windows, and the 
shutters closed, so that the very houses seem 
asBeep. All is ^silent that you can hea;|^ the 
rattle of the^illmaids* cans in the neighbour- 
ing streetyCr the noisy song of three or four 
drunken mces breaks suddenly upon you, as if 
the sijj^rs had turned a comer, and then diet 
away in the distance. On the cab-stanAs, but 
one or two crazy cabs are left, the horses dozing 
with their heads down to their knees, and the 
drawn-up windows covered with the breath of 
the driver sleeping inside. At the comers of the 
streets, the bright fires of the coffee-stalls sparkle 
in the darkness, and as you walk along, the 
policeman, leaning against some gas-lamp, turns 
his lantern full upon you, as if in suspicion that 
one who #alks abroad so early could mean no 
good to householders. At one house there stands 
a man^ with dirty boots and loose hair, as if he 
had just left some saloon, giving sharp single 
knocks, and then going into me road and Jookmg 
up at the bed-rooms, to see if a light appeared 
in them. As you near the City, you meet, if 
it be a Monday or Friday morning, droves of 
sheep and bullocks, tramping quietly along to 
Smithfield, and carrying a fog of steam with 
them, while behind, with his huids in his 
pockets, and his dog panting at his heels, walks 
tlie sheep-drover. 

At the principal entrance to Far|pgdon-mar- 
ket there is an open space, running the entire 
length of the railings in front, and extending 
from the iron gates at the entrance to the sheds 
down^he centre of the large paved court before 
the shops. In this open space the crosses are 
sold, by the salesmen saleswomen to whom 
they are consigned, in th^ hampers th^ are 
brought in from the country. a 

The shops in the market are shut, tne gas- 
lights ow the iron gates bum brightly, and 
every nowand then you hear the halt-smothered 
crowing of a cock, shut up in Some shed or bird- 
fimeier’s shop. Presently a man comes huny- 
ing alodg, with a can ofihot cofifoe in each band, 
and his sUll on his head, and when he has 
arranged his stand by the atid placed hia 
white mugs between the railing on riie stone 
wall, he blows at his charcoal fire, making the 
bright sparks fly about at every pufi he gives. 
By degrees the customers are creeping up, dressed 
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in every style of rags ; they^shulBe up and down 
before the gates, stamping to warm their feet, 
and Tubbing their hands y)gether till they grate 
like sandpaper. Some of the boys have brought 
large hand- baskets, and*^ carry them with the 
handles round their necks, covering the ^head 
entirely vrith the wicker-work as with a ''hood; 
others have their shallows fastened to their 
b©*s^.^h a strap, and one little girl, with the 
* bottom of her gown tatterel^ into a fringe like a 
blacksmith’s apron, "stands shivering in a largje 
pair of w(Jhi-out Vestris boots, holding in her 
blue hands a bertt Jind rusty tea-tray. A few 
poor creatures have made friends with the coffet- 
man, and are allowed to warm their finders at 
the lire under the cans, and as Clie heat strikes 
into them, tliey grow sleepy and yawn. 

The market — by the time we reach it — has 
just begim ; one dealer has (|ikeii liis seat, and 
sits motionless with cold — foi itwyants but a 
month to Christmas — with his hand.n|hrust deep 
into the pockets of his gray driving coat. Before 
him is an opened hamper, with a can«/'“ fixed 
in the*’centre of the bright green cresses, and as 
it shines through the wicker sides of the basket, 
it casts curious patterns o>i the groxmd — as a 
night shade does. Two or three customers, with 
their “shallows” slung over their backs, and 
their hands poked into the bosoms of their 
gowns, are bending over the hamper, the light 
from which tinges their swarthy features, and 
they rattle their halfpence and speak coaxingly 
to the dealer, to hurry him in their b£^gains. 

Just as the church clocks are strikmg five, 
a stout saleswoman enters the gates, and in- 
stantly a country-looking feUow, in a wagoner’s 
cap and smock-frock, arranges the baskets he 
has brought up to London. The other ladies 
are soon at their posts, well wrapped up in warm 
cloaks, over their thicks shawls, and sit with 
their hands under their aprons, talking to the 
loungers, whom they call by their names. Now 
the business commences ; the customers come in 
by twos and threes, and walk about, looking at 
the cresses, and glistening to the prices asked. 
Every hamgjir is surrounded by a black crowd, 
bending over till their heads nearly meet, their 
foreheads and cheeks lighted up by the candle 
in the centre. The saleswomen’s voices are 
heard above the noise of the mob, sharply 
answering all olnections that may be made to 
the quality of their^^ gnds, “ They’re rather 
spotty, mum,” sa 3 rs an Irishman, as he examines 
one of t^e leaves. “ No more spots than a new- 
born babe, Dennis,” answers ^le lady tartly, and 
then turns a new comer. At one ^basket, a 
street- seller'^in an old green cloak, has spread 
out a rusty shawl to receive her bunches, and 
by her stands her daughter, in a thii| cotton 
dress, patched like a quilt. * “ Ah ! Mrs. Dol- 
land,” cried the saleswoman in a gracious tone, 
“ can you keep yourself warm ? it bites the 
fingers like bihng water, it do.” At another 
basket, an old man, with long gray hair stream- 
ing over a kind of policeman’s cape, is bitterly 
complaining of the way be has been treated by 


another saleswoman. “ He bought a lot of her, 
the other emoming, and by daylight they were 
quite white ; for he made threepence on 
his best day.” “ Well, Joe,” returns the lady, 
“ you should come to them as knows you, and 
allers treats you well.” 

Tl^pse saleswomen often call to each other 
from one end of the market to the other. If any 
quarrtil take place at one of the hampers, as 
frequently it does, the nqxt neighbour is sure 
to say something. “ Pin^ him well, Sally,” 
cried ^ne saleswoman to another ; “ pinch him 
well; 7 do whei. I’ve a chance.” “ no 
use,” was ftie answer; “ I might aS^'ell try to 
pinch a elephant!” 

One old wrinkled woman, carrying a basket 
with an oilcloth bottom, was asked by a buxom 
rosy dealer, “ Now, Nancy, wbat’*f for you ?” 
But the old dame was surly with the cold, and 
sneering at the beauty of the saleswoman, an- 
swered, “ Why don’t y'ou go and get a sweet- 
heart ; sich as you aint fit for sich as we.” This 
caused angry words, and Nancy was^solemnly 
requested “ to draw it mild, like a good soul.” 

As the morning twilight oatne on, the paved 
court was crowded with purcha^rs. The sheds 
and shops at the end of the market grew every 
moment more distinct, and a railway -van, 
laden with carrots, came rumbling into the 
yard. The pigeons, too, began to fly on to the 
sheds, or walk about the paving -stones, and 
the gas-man camb round i^ith his ladder to turn 
out the lamps. Then every one was pushing 
about ; the children crying, as their naked feet 
were trodden upon, and the women hurry- 
ing oft*, with their baskets or shawls filled with 
creases, ahd the bunch of rushes in tlieir hands. 
In one comer of the market, busily tying up 
their bunches, were three or four girls seated on 
the stones, with their legsctirled up under them, 
and the ground near them was green with the 
leaves they had thrown away. A saleswoman, 
seeing me looking at the group, said to me, 
“Ah! you should come here of a summer’s 
morning, and then you’d see ’em, sitting tying 
up, young and old, upwards of a hundred poor 
things as >^ick as crows in a ploughed field.” 

As it {^rew late, and the crowd had thinned ; 
none but the very poorest of the cress- sellers, 
were left. Many of these had come without 
money, others had their halfpence tied up care- 
fully in their shawl-ends, as though they mreaded 
the loss. A sickly- looldng boy, of about fi^e, 
whose head just reached above the hampers, 
now crept forward, treading with his blue naked 
feet over the cold stones as a cat does over wet 
ground. At^ his elbows and knees, his skin 
showed in gashes through the rents in hi* 
clothes, and he looked so frozen, that the buxom 
saleswoman called to him, asking if his mother 
had gone home. The boy knew her v^'ll, fo»- 
without answering her question, he went up t*» 
her, and, as he stood shivering on one foot, 
said, “ Give us a few old cresses, Jinney,” anr 
in a few minutes was mnning off with r green 
bundle under his arm. All of the s'iilesxAomeii 




“ Chick-weed and Grim- sell 
[Prom a I>affuerreoti/pe hy Bkaui>.] 
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eeenvBd to be of ktiidly natures, Ibr at another 
stall an old d^e, whose^ rags seemed to be 
beyoiad er^t, was jpiyntig for some Cresses she 
had long since been misted with, and excusing 
herself for the time that niad passed since the 
transaction. As I felt curious on the point 
of the honesty of the poor, I asked the sales- 
woman when she was alone, whether they lost 
much by giving credit. “ It couldn’t be^j^uch,” 
she answered, “ if they all^ of them decamped.” 
But they were generally honest, and paid heck, 
often reminding her of credit given thStt she 
herself had forgotten. "WIicTmver she lott any- 
thing^^it was by the very^ery ^poor ones ; 
“ thouglrtft aint their fault, poor things,” she 
added in a kindly tone, fo:^ when they keeps 
away from here, it’s either the workhouse or the 
churchyard as stops them.” 

As you walk home — although the apprentice 
is knocking at the master’s door — the little 
water-cress girls are crying their goods in every 
street Some of themrare gathered round the 
umps, washing the leaves and piling up the 
unches* in their baskets, that are tattered and 
worn as their own clothing ; in some of the 
shallows the hole?at the bottom have been laced 
up or darned together with rope and string, or 
twigs and split laths have been fastened across ; 
whilst otlicrs are lined with oilcloth, or old pieces 
of sheet-tin. Even by the time the jress-market 
is over, it is yet so early that the maids are beat- 
ing the ma,ts in the road, ai^d mechanics, with 
their tool-baskets swung over their shoulders, are 
still hurrying to their work. ^ To visit Farriiig- 
don-market early on a Monday morning, is the 
only proper way to judge of the fortitude and 
courage and perseverance of the noor. As 
Douglas Jerrold has beautifully saief, “there is 
goodness, like wild honey, hived in strange 
nooks and corners of tlie earth.” These poor 
cress-sellers belong to a class so poor that their 
extreme want alone would almost be an excuse 
for theft, and they can he trusted paying tlie 
few pence they owe even though they hunger 
for it. It must require no little energy of con- 
science on the part of the lads to *nake them 
resist the temptations around them, and refuse 
the luring advice of tlie young tliieveii they meet 
at the low lodging-house. And yet they prefer 
the early rising— the walk to market with naked 
feet along the cold stones — the pinched meal — 
and the" day’s hard labour to earn the few 
halfpence — to the thief’s comparatively easy 
life. The heroism of the unluiown poor is 
a thing to set even the dullest marvelling, and 
in no place in all Loudon is the virtue of the 
humblest— both young and old— so conspicuous 
as among the watercress-buyers at Farringdon- 
market 

Op the Str^ct-sellers of Water-cress. 

The dealers in water-cresses are generally very 
old or very young people, and it is a tradb greatly 
in the lianas of women. The cause of this is, 
tw rtif. Jhi'idrpn are sent out hv their narents 


“ to get a loaf of bread somehow” (to use the 
words of an old mchi in the trade), and the very 
old take to it because they are unable to do hard 
labour, and the/ striine to keep away from the 
workhouse— (“ I’d do anything beiore I’d go 
tWe— sweep the cr«sings, or anything : but I, 
sl^uld have had toliave gone to the house before, 
if it hadn’t been for my wife. I’m sixty-two,” 
said one who had been sixteen years at the trade). 
Thf old people are ^oth men and 
men have been sotoetiraes one thing, and some- 
times another. “ I*ve been a portey nprself,” said 
one, “jobbing about in the qjarkets. Or wherever X 
could get a job to do. Thdh there’s one old ma^ 
^oes about selling water-cresses who’s been a 
scafaririg mau^ he’s very old, he is— older than 
what I afti, sir. Many a one has been a good 
mechanic in liis younger days, only he’s got too 
o]^ for labour. The old women have, many of 
them, been laun^csses, only they can't nd^ do 
the w'ork, jce, and so they’re glad to pick 
up a cruj^jimiyhow. Nelly, I know, has lost her 
husband^ and she hasn’t nothing else but her 
few ciijAses to keej) her. She’s as good, honest, 
hard-working a creature as ever were, for wliat 
she can do— poor old soul ! The young people 
are, most of them, Jirls. There are some boys, 
but girls are generally put to it by the poor 
people. There’s Mary Macdonald, she’s about 
fourteen. Her father is a bricklayer’s labourer. 
He’s an Englishman, and he sends little Mary 
out to get a halfpenny or two. He gets some- 
times a cguple of days’ work in the week. He 
don’t get more now, I’m sure, and he’s got three 
children to keep out of that; so all on ’em that 
can work are obligated to do something. The 
other two children are so small they can’t do 
nothing yet. Then there’s Louisa; she’s about 
twelve, and she goes about with creases like I 
do. I don’t think she’s got ne’er a father. I 
know she's a mother alive, and she sells crexses 
like her daughter. The mother’s about fifty odd, 
I dare say. The sellers generally go about with 
an arm-basket, like A greengrocer’s at their side, 
or a ‘ shallow ’ in front of them ; and plenty of 
them carry a small tin traydbefore them, slung 
round’ their neck. Ah! it woult make your 
heart ache if you was to go to Farringdon-inar- 
ket early, this cold weather, and see the poor 
little tilings there without shoes and stockings, 
and their feet quite blue with the cold— oh, that 
they are, and many on ’em don’t know how 
to set one foot befor^th# t’other, poof tilings' 
You, would say they wanted something give to 
’em.’,’ , * 

The small tin tray is generally carried by the 
young children. The cresses are xiftostly bought 
in Farringdon-market ; “ The usual time^ to go 
to the market is between five and six in the 
morning, and from that to seven,” said one in- 
formant ; “ myself, I aha generally do^vn in the 
market by five. I was there this morning at five, 
and bitter cold it was, I give you my word. We 
poor old people feel it (freadful. Years ago I 
didn’t mind cold, but I feel it now cruel bad, to 
be sure. Sometimes, when I’m turning up my 
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UbioMh ^ J^rdly Idiow wlk«ther r,w got 
ntylidlids oriatolr; dkHL'tevfsn |dek«n a 
tea |4 ‘ But ^at'« uotltuig to the poor litde 
'^^Uhost Js^i^*** hJese you, I’ve 

M^A titaud and cry two and three together, 
vdth tho cold. ^ ! my heart has ached ^r 
'em over and aver again. I’ve said to /em', I 
wonder why your mother sends you out, that I 
ha ve f and they said they was obligated to try 
penny for hrea,kfast We buy^the 
water-cresses by the *hand.’ One hand will 
make about Jive halfpenny^ bundles, i Thereb 
more call tor ’em ^tvthe spring of the year than 
whai them is in &e winter. Why, they’re 
r^koned good for sweetening the blo^ in the 
Springs but, for my own eating. I’d ^sooner 
have the crease in the winter than I would 
have it in the spring of the year. There’s an 
old woman sits in Farringdon-market, of the 
nanCe of Burrows, that’s sot < ♦here twenty- four 
years, and die's been selling outVeases to us 
all that time. 

“ The sellers goes to market with a fe^ pence. 
I myp^lf goes down there and lays out some- 
times my 4rd . ; that’s what I laid out this morn- 
ing. Sometimes I lay out only 2 d. and 8 d., 
according as how -I has the halfpence in my 
p^ket Many a one goes down to the market 
with only three halfpence, and glad to have that 
to get a halfpenny, or anything, so as to earn a 
mouthful of bread — a bellyful that they can’t 
get no how. Ah, many a time I, walked tlirough 
the . streets, and picked a piece of brei^d that the 
servants chucked out of the door— may be to 
the birds. I’ve gone and picked it up when I’ve 
been right hungry. Thinks I, I can eat that as 
well as tile bird& None of the sellers ever goes 
down to the market with less than a. penny. 
They won’t make less than a pennorth, that's 
one ’ hand,* and if the little thing sells that, she 
won’t earn more than three halfpence out of it. 
After they have bought the creases they gene- 
rally take tliem to the pump^to wet them. I 
l^erally pump upon mine in Hatton-garden. 
It’s done to make them look nice and fresh all 
the^ morning, so that the wind shouldn’t make 
them flag. see they’ve been packed all 

itight in the hamper, and they get d^. Some 
ties them up in ha’porths as they walks along. 
Many of them sit down on the steps of St. 
Andrew*# Church and make* them up into 
bunches* You’ll see plenty of them there of a 
morning between fite knd six. Plenty, poor 
little dear souls, sitting there,” said the old man 
to me. tThere the hand is parcelled out into five 
halfpenny bunches. In the summer the dealers 
often go to cnarket and lay out as much as Is, 

On Saturday morning, tins time of year, I 
huys as many as nine hands — there’s more call 
pn *^ on Saturday and Sunday morning than 
Ah miy other days? and we always has ,to buy 
AABat^i^days what we want for Sunday®— there 
^ market on that day, sir. At the market 
shipment creases are bought by the sellers for 
the ^Knonilng and afternoon as weft. In 

seme begin crying^their creaaee through 
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the streets at half-past tiz, and others about 
seven. They go to di^mt parts, but there is 
fcareely sFj^ace but some goes to— there 
are so ma% of us now— there's twenty to one 
to what there used to be. Why, they’re bo thick 
down at the market in tlie summer time, that 
you might bowl balls along their heads, and all 
a fighting for the creases. There’s a regular 
Bcran^e, I can assure you; to get at ’em, so as 
to mw a halfpenny out of them. I should 
think in the spring mornings there’s 400 or 500 
on *eh^ down at Farringdon-maidtet all at one 
time — between f^jmr wd five in the morning:^ if 
not more t^n tliat, and as fast as th^^ keep 
going out, others keep coming in!^ I think 
there is more than a thousand, young and old, 
about the streets in the trade. The working 
classes are the principal of the customers. The 
bricklayers, and carpenters, and smiths, and 
lumbers, leaving work and going home to 
reakfast at eight o’clock, purchase the chief 
part of them. A great many are sold down 
the courts and mews, and bye streets, and 
very few are got rid of in the squ&res and 
the neighbouriiood of the more respectable 
houses. Many are sold 'in the principal 
theroughfores — a large number in the City. 
There is a man who stands close to the Post- 
office, at the top of Newgate-street, winter and 
summer, who sells a great quantity of bunches 
every morning. This man frequently takes 
between 4«. and ^s. of a winter’s morning, Mid 
about 10 ^. a day in the summer.” “ Sixteen 
years ago,” said fhe old man who gave me the 
principal part of this information, *'I could 
come out and take my I 85 . of a Saturday morn- 
ing, and on a Sunday morning as well ; but 
now I think myself very lucky if I can take my 
I 5 . Sd., and it’s only on two mornings in the 
week that I can get that.” The huckftere of 
watercresses are generally an honest, indus- 
trious, striving class of persons. The young 
girls are said to he well-behaved, and to be the 
daughters of poor struggling people. The old 
men and women are persons striving to save 
themselves from the workhouse. The old-^ and 
young people generally travel nine and ten 
miles in the course of the day. They start off 
to market at four and five, and are out on their 
morning rounds from seven till nine, and on 
their afternoon rounds from half-past two to five 
in the evening. They travel at the rate of two 
miles an hour. If it wasn’t for my wife, 1 
must go to the workhouse outright,** said the 
old watercress man. ” Ah, I do’nt know what 
I should do without her, I can assure you. She 
earns about Is. Sd. a day. She takes in a Hsflo 
washing, and keeps a mangle. When Pifl'at 
home I turn the mangle for her. The mnnffie 
is my own. When my wife’s mother was nlive 
she lent us the money to buy it, and as we 
eamt the money we paid her ^ack so much a 
week. It is that what has kept us together, or 
else wee shouldn’t haare been as we are. The 
mangle we give 50t. for, and it bringm us in ifinw 
la, 4L &y vdth the washing. l^Iy wHb^is 
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younger tluui I am* Site is i^bont thirty^iiTe 
years old We have got two ohlldsen* One .ie 
thirteen and ^e^f^jegSfteen. tliey^Whgot 
learning, and are botPin situationiii. J 
sent 'em to school Though X can't neither 
read nor write myself, I wieWd-to make them 
some little scholards. I paid a penny a week 
for 'em at the school Lady M— has always 
given me my Christmas dinner for the dgst five 
years, and God hi ess her for it — that I do say 
indeed." 

Watercreso Girl. • 
The^Iittle watercress girl*^io Mve me the 
fojlowm^statement, although only eight years 
of ag^, had entirely lost all ihildifch ways, and 
was, indeed, in thoughts and manner, a woman. 
There was something cruelly pathetic in hearing 
this infant, so young that her features had 
scarcely formed themselves, talking of the bit- 
terest struggles of life, witli the calm earnest- 
ness of one who had csldiired them all. I did 
not. know how to talk with her. At first I 
treated her as a chOd, speaking on childish sub- 
jects ; so that I might, by hei*g familiar with 
her, remove all fi<T\yness, and get Iier to narrate 
her life freel 3 \ • I asked her about her toys and 
her games with her companions ; but the look 
of amazement that answered me soon put an 
end to any attempt at fun on my ipirt 1 then 
talked to W about the parks, and whether she 
ever- went to them. * " The pjrks ! " she replied 
in wonder, ** where are they?" I explained 
to her, telUng her that they were large open 
places with green grass ana tall trees, where 
beautiful carriages drove about, and people 
walked for pleasure, and children pl^ed. Her 
eyes brightened up a little as 1 ^oke; and 
she asked, half doubtingly, "Would they let 
such as me go there — ^just to look ? " All her 
knowledge seemed to begin and end with water- 
cresses, and vrhat they fetched. She knew no 
more of London than that part she had seen on 
her, rounds, and believed that no quarter of the 
fown was handsomer or pleasanter than it was at 
Farringdcn^market or at Clerk enwett, where she 
lived* Her little face, pale and thin with priva- 
was wrinkled where the dimples ought to 
have been, and she would sigh frequently. When 
aome hot dinner was offered to her, she would 
fiOt touch it, because, if she eat too much, " it 
made her sick," she said; "and slie wasn’t 
to meat, o:^y on a Sunday." 
t ‘ The poor child, although the weather was 
severe, was dressed in a thin cotton gown, with 
threadbare shawl wrapped round her shoulders. 

. IShe wore no covering to her head, and the long 
hair stood out m all directions. When she 
.waliUd she shuiffed along, for fear that the 
Jaxge carpet slippers that served her for shoes 
. ffhqijld slip off her feet ^ 

go about the streets with water- creases, 
,c^*iig, * Four hunches a penny, water-creases.’ 
^ I am Just eight years old— that’s all, and I’ve a 
Jig* 'Bister, and a brother and a sister younger 
vt Wit 1 aj|. On and ol^ I've been very near a 


I twelvsimonth in the streets. Before that, I had 
I to* takescare of su'bahy for my aunt No, it 
wasn't it was only two months old; but 

I minded it for bteiaauch a time— till it could 
walk. It was a very nice little baby, not a very 
: ^t|y eacj but, I#oucbed it under the chhi,^ 
It would laugh. Bs&ae I had tlie baby, 1 used 
to help mother, wb6 ww in the fur trade ; and, 
if there was any slits the fur, Td sew them 
ups My mother le^^ned me to needle- 
I to knit when I waaa about five. I used to go to 
I school, too ; but I f asn’t there long, l^vc forgot 
all about it now, it’s such a 1,^6 ago ;'and mother 
took me away because thd'^master whacked me, 
fhough the missus use’n’t to never touch me. ^ 
didn’tdike liin^at all What do you think ? be 
hit me tlfree times, ever so hard, across the face 
with his cane, and made me ^ dancing down 
Btiiirs ; and when mother saw the marks on niy 
cheek, slie went blow him up, but she colidn’t 
see him— 2/ .vas afraid. That's why 1 left 
school jy ‘ 

" Th^al^rcaKes is so bad now, that I haven't 
been dt with ’em for three days. Tlng’^’re so 
cold, people won’t buy ’em ; for when I goes up 
to them, they say, ‘ They’ll freeze our bellies.’ 
BesidCvS, in the market, they won’t sell a ha’penny 
handful now — they’re ris to a penny and tup- 
pence. In summer there’s lots, and 'most as 
cheap as dirt ; but I have to be down at Far- 
ringdon-market between four and five, or else I 
can’t get any creases, because everyone almost 
— especi|lly the Irish — is selling tliem, and 
tliey’re picked up so quick. Some of the salei^* 
women— we never calls ’em ladies — is very kind 
to us children, and some of them altogetlier 
spiteful. The good one will give you a bunoh 
for nothing, when they’re cheap ; but the others, 
cruel ones, if you try to hate ^em a ferdendess 
than they ask jiou, will say, * Go along with you, 
you’re no good.’ 1 used ^ go dowii to mar7u;t 
along with another girl, as must be about four- 
teen, 'cos she does her back hair up. When we’ve 
bought a lot, we sits down bn a door-step, and 
ties up the bunches. We never goes Iiome to 
breakiast till we’ve sold ouO; but, if it’s very 
late, then I buys a penn'orth of ^hidden, whicn 
is very nice with gravy, I don’t know hardly 
I one of the people, as goes to Farringdon, to talk 
'to ; they never speaks to me, so I don’t speak to 
thenil We children never play down there, 'ios 
we’re thinking of our living. No; people never' 
pities me in the street-^e»epting one gentleman, 
and he says, says he, * What do you do out so 
soon in the morning ? ' hut he gave itft uothink 
— he only walked away. 

“It’rfvery cold before winter comes on, reg’- 
lar— -specially getting up of a morning. 1 gets 
up in the dark by the light of the lamp ki the 
court When the snow is on the ground, there’ a 
no creases. I bears the cold -you must; so I 
puts my hands under my shaw^i though it hurts 
’em to take hold of the creases, especially when 
we takes 'em to the pump to wash 'em. No; I 
never see, any children orying*^it*s no use. 

“ SomeUmes 1 make a great de^ of 
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Om ioql( 6^1 e<»lt Gd , ; 

bi^ ^ I g^t ,«acK luck m 1 

«n4lteii M or 44. thm ij* ; cud then rm 
at li^rki cmng, ‘€rea«e8»<foitr%Unohc3apenny, 
Crea^i ’ from six in the moming to about ten. 
“Vi^at 4o you mean by Ciiechanics ?-*-! ^q^t 
know what «tbey are, The shops ‘buys n^st of 
mq. Some of *em says, * Ohl I ain’t a-goin’ to 
penny for these;* and they want ’em at 
d^rSne price as X buys ’epi at. # 

I always give mother money, she*s so 
very good me. She dou*t Sften beat me; butt 
when she do, she^ <h)n’t play with me. She’s 
ygry poor, and goes^qut cleaning rooms some- 
times, now she don’t work at the fur. I ain^t 
got no father, he’s a father-in-law. No ; mother 
ain’t married again — he’s a futher-in-iaw. He 

f inds scissors, and he’s very good to me. No ; 

dont mean by that that’ he says kind things 
jne,®for he never hardly speaP^s, When I gets 
home, after selling creases, I stopsVt home. I 
puts the’*^room to rights : mother doin^ make me 
do it, I does it myself. I cleans tli® chairs, 
thongk there’s only two to clean. I tal^s a tub 
and scnihbing-brubh and flannel, and scnibs the 
floor — that’s what I do three or four times a 
week. 

** I don’t have no dinner. Mother gives me 
two slices of bread-and-butter and a cup of tea 
for breakfast, and then I go till tea, and has the 
same. We has meat of a Sunday, and, of course, 
I should like to have it every day. Mother has 
just the same to eat as we has, but ^she takes 
more tea — three cups, sometimes. No ; I never 
has no sweet-stufi’; I nevei buy none — I don’t 
like it. Sometimes we has a game of ‘ honey- 
ts’ with the girls in the court, hut not often. 

e and Carry H carries the little ’uns. We 

plays, too,' at ‘ kiss-in-the-ring.’ I knows a good 
many games, but I don’t play att’em, ’cos going 
out with cteases tire^ me. On a Friday night, 
too, 1 goes to a Jew’s house till eleven o’clock 
on Saturday night. All I has to do is to snuff 
the candles juid pbke the Are. You sec they 
keep their Sabbat then, and they won’t touch 
anythir^; so they^ives me my wittals and l|d., 
and J does St^or ’em. I have a reg’lar good lot 
to oiit,, , Supper of Friday night, and tea after 
wd £rled flsh of a Saturday morning, and 
meat for dinner, and tea, and supper, and I like 
well, , ’ 

** yts r sun’® fuy® home. I’ve 

a to^plape, and a boc of' toys, and a knife and 
fork* and two little chairs. The Jews gave ’em 
to me wlSere ^ go to on a Fri4ay» and that’s why 
I said they w6e very kind to me. I never had 
nn doU; but I 'misses little sister — she's only 
,tw6 years old. We don’t sleep in the same room; 
Ibr itther and mothesf sleeps with, little sister in 
^ onb pair, and me and brother tmd other tis- 
sleeps in the top ;r6bm, 1 always goes to 
seven, ’cos 1 has, to be up so early. 

a capital han'd at bargaining — but 
at buying waterqreassa. They can’t take 
me in, If the woman tries to give me a smidl 
handful of 'creases, 1 says, * I fdn’t a goin* to 


have that % a ha’porth,* and X go^to l^e nea^t 
basket, and so on* al> round. X know the 
quantities very well. a penny I ought to 
have a full market hanger as mucl^ as I could 
carry in my anus at one time, without s|)ilUug. 
For 3d. 1 has a lap full, enough to earn about 
a shilling ; and for 6d. I gets as many as crams 
my b^ket I can’t read or write, but I knows 
how ipfiny .pennies goes to a shilliag, why, 
twelve, of course, but I don’t Wiow how many 
ha’pence there is, though there’s two to a penny. 
When ^’ve bought 3d. of creases, I ties ’em up 
into as many liti^ bundles as I can. They 
must look higgi^ or the people buy 

them, some puffsftbein out as much as they’ll 
go. All my moifey I earns I puts in a club 
and draws it out to buy clothes with. It’s 
better tlian spending it in sweet-stuff, for them 
as has a living to earn. Besides it’s like a child 
to care for sugar-sticks, and not like one who’s 
got a living and vittals cam. I aint a child, 
and I shan’t be a woman till I’m twenty, but 
I’m past eight, I am. I don’t know nothing 
about what I earns during the year,** I only 
know how manjl' pennies goes to a sliilling, and 
two ha’pence goes to a penny, and four fardens 
goes to a penny. I knows, t^o, how many 
fardens goes to tuppence — eight. That’s as 
much as I wants to know for the markets." 

The market returns I have obtained show the 
following result o^’ the qudhtity vended in the 
streets, and of the receipts by the cress-sellers 

ATabi-e Showing thf/Quantity of Water- 
cresses Sold Wholesale throughout 
THE Year in London, with the Propor- 
tion Hetailed in the Streets. 


Market. 

Quantity sold 
wholesale. 

Proportion 
retailed In 
the Streets. 

Covent Garden 

1,578,000 bunches 

one-eighth. 

Farringdon 

12,960,000 „ 

one-h^f. 

Borough s . 

180,000 „ 

, one, -half. 

Spitalfields 

180,000 „ 

60,000 „ 

one-half. 

Portman ^ . 

one-third. 

Total . . 

14,958,000 „ 



From this sale the street cress -sellers re- 
ceive ; — 

, Bunches. Receipts 

Farringdon . 6,480,000 }d. per bunch jgl3,d<^ 

Covent Garden 16,450 „ 34 

Borough . 90,000 „ 187 

Spitalfields . 90,000 „ 187 

Portman . , 20,000 „ 4X 

* £XSM9 

The discrepancy in the quan^ty sold in tlio 
respective markets is to be lUMHHmted fSpr by the 
fact, that Farringdon is the watpr-oress market 
to which dre conveyed the qualltib, large* 
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ieat^d an^ that suit the teet^folk. 

Of d^TQJtion’ jQf cress tiiey ptktc\^e one- 
half df ail tnat it sold%«n Farringddn j of 
hner, and smaller^ anid broWn-leaved cress sold 
there, they purchase hardly any. "At Covept 
Garden only tlie finer sorts of cress are in 
demand, and, consequently, the itinerants buy 
only an eighth in that market, and they arl not 
cncouragea there. They purchase baft# the 
quantity in the Borough, and the same in Spital- 
fields, and a third at Portman. I have before 
mentioned that 500 migh^ be taken a# tlie 
numbej suppbrted by the salt’,rof “creases;” 
tliat is, families, or at least 3f000 indi- 
viduals. The total amount received is nearly 
I4f<)()0/., and this apportione3 among 1,000 
street- sellers, gives a weekly receipt of 5s. Srf., 
with a profit of S.s.’Sd. per individual. 

The discrepancy is further accounted for 
because the other market salesmen buy cresses 
at Farringdon ; but I ha>nc given under the head 
of Fanangdon all that is sold to those other 
markets tq be disposed to the street-sellers, and 
the returns from the other markets are of the 
cresses carried dimet there, apart from any 
purchases at Far^ngdon. 

Op Groundsel and Ciiickweed Sellers. 
On a former occasion (in the Morning Chronicle) 
1 mentioned that I received a letter inform- 
ing me that a woman, residing in one of the 
courts about Saffron-lull, was* making braces, 
and receiving only Is. for four dozen of them. I 
was assured she was a most deserving character, 
strictly sober, and not receiving parochial relief. 
“ Her husband,” my informant added, was 
paralysed, and endeavoured to assist bis family 
by gathering green food for birds. They arc in 
deep distress, but their character is irreproach- 
able.” I found the couple located up a court, 
the entrance to which was about as narrow as 
the opening to a sentry-box, and on each side 
lolled groups of labourers and costermongers, 
with short black pipes in their mouths. As I 
dived into the court, a crowd followed me to see 
whither I was going. The brace- id^ker lived 
on the first floor of a crazy, fmtid house, t 
ascended the stairs, and the banist!brs, from 
•which the rails had all been purloined, gave 
w^y in my hands. I found the woman, man, 
and their family busy at their tea- dinner. In 
a large broken chair, beside the fire-place, was 
the old paralysed man, dressed in a ragged 
greasy fustian coat, his beard unshorn, and his 
hair In the wildest disorder. On the edge of 
the bed sat a cleanly looking woman, his wife, 
witli a black apron on. Standing by the table 
was a blue- eyed laughing and shoeless boy, 
with an old camlet cape pinned over his shoul- 
ders. Next him was a in. a long grey pin- 
afdi'e, witli her hair cut close to her head, with 
the exception o#a few locks in, ilront, which 
hung down over her forehead like' a dirty fringe. 
Oa ^ Chaienear the window stood a basket half 
fjilf of chkkweed and groundsel, and two large 
e^bbl^s. " I’here was a stuffed linnet oil the 


mantel-^ece and ’aq empty cage hanging out- 
side the window. Jn front of the window-sill 
was the small ini^tation of a gate and palings, 
so popular among th|. workpeople. On the 
table were a loaf, a flew mugs of milkless tea 
an^«mall piece of bAter in a saucer. I hac 
scarcely entered when the mother began to re- 
move the camlet cape from the boy’s shoulders, 
and to slip a coarse clean pinafore over, bis 
head*instead. At present I have only to aeJSSt- 
with the trade of husband, who made the 
following statement : * • 

“ I* sell chickweed and grunsell, and- turfs 
foi^larks. That’s all I sell' unless it’s a few, 
nettles that’s ordered. I believe they’re for tea, 
sir. I the %:hickweed at Chalk Fgrm. I 
pay nothing for it* I gets it out of the public 
fields. Every nioming about seven I goes for 
it vThe grunsell a gentleman gives me leave 
to get out of his'.^arden: that’s down Bat^e- 
bridge way,/;^ the Chalk-road, leading td Hol- 
loway. Ijjp^s there every morning about nine. 

I goes th'ge straight. After I have got my duck- 
weed, I generally gathers enough of each tofUake 
up a dozen halfpenny bunches. The turfs I ‘ 
buys. A young maq calls here with them. I 
pay 2d. a dozen for ’em to him. He gets them 
himself. Sometimes he cuts ’em at Kilbum 
Wells; and Notting-hill he goes to sometimes^ 

I believe. He hires a spring barrow, weekly, 
to take them about. He pays 4rf. a day, I be- 
lieve, for tlie barrow. He sells the turfs to the 
bird-shops^ and to such as roe. He sells a 
few to some private places. I gets the nettles 
at Highgate. I don’t do much in the nettle 
line — there ain’t much call for it After I’ve 
gathered my thmgs I puts them in my basket, 
and slings ’em at my back, and starts round 
I.ondon. Low Marrabun I goes to always of a 
Saturday and Wednesday. 1 goes to St. Pan- 
eras on a Tuesday. I visit Clerkenwell, and 
Russcll-square, and round about there, on a 
Monday. 1 goes down about Coventrgarden 
and the Strand on a Thursday. I does High 
Marrabun on a Friday, because I aint able to 
do so much on that day, for I ^atbew my stuff 
on the Friday for Saturday. I finl Low Mar- 
rp.bim the best of my beats. I cry ‘ chickweed 
and grunsell ’ as I goes along. 1 don't say ’ for 
young singing birds.* It is usual, I know, but 
I never did. I’ve been at the business about 
eighteen year. I’m oi|j^in usual till about five 
in the evening. I never stdjfi to eat. I’m walk- 
ing all the time. I has my breakfast afore I 
starts, and my tea when I comes horae.*^ llelro 
the womjyo shivered. I turned round and found 
the fire was quite out. I asked th«m wither 
they usually sat without one. The answer was. 
We most generally raise a pennyworth^ Mine 
how, just to boil the kettle with.” I tnqtdred 
whether she was cold, and she assured me she 
wasn’t “ It was the blood,” she sidd, “ tlwt 
ran through' her like ice sometimes.” “ 1 am a 
walking ten hours every day — wet or dry,” 
man continued, “ I don’t stand nice much 
about that. X can,*t go much above bne mile 
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and a lujf anliout, owing p> my right sido be- 
ing paraWsedt My leg and fcKVt and aU is 
qmto dean. 1 goes witn a atiolc.^ [The wife 
V bnKi|ht the stick out froifi a comer of the room 
to show me. It was an old peculiarly carved 
With a bird rudely cift out of wood far^e 
handle, and a snake twisting itselfup the rtick.] 
I walk fifteen miles every day of my life, that 
I d^»>quite that— excepting Sunday, in course, 
^generally sell the chickweed and grunsel! and 
turfii, all to ^ houses, not fp the shops. The 
young noflan as cut the turf gathers l^runsell dS 
well for the shope.^^ They’re tradespeople and 
gentlefolks’ houses together that I sells tor-such 
as keeps canaries, or goldfinches, or linnets. 1 
charge Id a bunch for chickweed anfl ghmsell 
togOmer. It’s the regular charge. The net- 
tles is ordered in certain quantities ; I don’t get 
thegi unless they’re ordered; I sells theses in 
threD 0 -pennn!Drths at a time.'*’’ Why, Saturday 
is my best day, and that’s the rilison why I 
can’t spare time to gather on th^May. On 
Saturday I dare say I gets rid on Uh dozen 
bunclths of chickweed and grunsell. On the 
other days, sometimes, I goes out and don’t sell 
above five or six bunches ; at other times I get 
rfd on a doxen; that I call a tidy day’s work 
for any other day but a Saturd|iy, and some days 
1 dou’^ sell as much as a couple of bunches in 
the whole day, Wednesday is rny next best day 
after Saturday. On a Wednesday, sometimes, 
I sell a dozen and a half. In the summer I 
does inuch better than in winter. ?'hey gives 
it more to the birds then, and changes it oftencr. 
I*ve seed a matter of eight or nine people that 
sell chickweed and grunsell like myself in the 
fields where I goes to gather it Tliey mostly 
all goes to where I do to get mine. They are 
a great many that sells grunsell about the streets 
in London, like I do. I dar^ say there is a 
hundred, and fat more nor that, taking one place 
with another. ‘I takes my nettles to ladies* 
houses. * They considers the nettles good for the 
blood, and drinks ’em at tea, mostly in the 
spring and autumn. In the spring 1 generally 
sells three |hree|?enn’ orths of ’em a week, and 
in the autumn about two tbreepenn’ orths. The 
lodfoe I sell the nettles to arc mostly sickly, but 
sOmetimeB they aint, and has only a breaking out 
iu the skin, or in their face. The nettles are 
mostly taken in Low Marrahun. I gathers 
more tiutU all fer GreaJ Titchfield-street. The 
turfs I sell mostly ih London-street, in Marra- 
bun an^i John-street, and Carburfon-street, and 
Portland-^street, and Bemetrs, and all about 
there. I sells about three dozen qf turfo a 
week. X s^lls them at three and four a penny. 
1 cliarges them at three a penny to gentlefolks 
and four a penny to tradesm^ple. I pays 2d. a 
dozen for ’em and so, makes from Id. to 2 d. a 
dMepI^ out of ’em. 1 does trifling with the^e in 
'm winter — about two dozen a week, but always 
tliree doz^ in the summer. Of tl4 ehickweed 
end grunsell 1 sells from six to seven dozen 
hunuhes^ week in the sumtner, and about four 
er live dnzen bunehes In the winter. I sells 


mostly to regular customers, and a very Urn to 
chance oqps that meet me in the street The 
chance customers com v mostly in the summer 
times. Altogether I should say with my regu- 
lar and chance customers 1 make from 4i. to fi#. 
a week in tha summer, and from 3s. to 4 s. in the 
winter. That’s as near as 1 can tell. LastMon- 
day f was out all day, and took l|d. ; Tuesday 
I took” about 5|d. ; Wednesday I got 9|d.i 
Thpsday I can’t hardly recollect, not to tell 
the* t^th about it But ob, dear me, yes I 
wasn’t allowed to go out on that day. We was 
given to understk^^d nothing was allowed to be 
sold on tWht day. They told us i^jvere tlie 
Thanksgiving- day. I was obliged to fast on 
that day. We did have a little in the morning, 
a trifle, but not near enough. Friday I came 
home with nigh upon 6 d, anl Saturday I got 
Is., and 3d. after when 1 Went out at night "1 
goes into Leather-lane every Saturday night, and 
stands with my basket there, so that altogether, 
last week I made 3s. 1 |d. But that was aslack 
week with me, owing to my having lost Thurs- 
day. If it hadn’t been for that 1 should have 
made near ujion 4s. We felt the loss very 
severely. Prices have come down dreadful 
with us. The same bunches as I sell now for 
|d. I used to get Id. for nine or ten years ago. 
I dare say I could earn then, take one day with 
another, such a thing as 7 s. a week, summer 
and winter through. There’s so many at it 
now to what there was afore, that it’s mfficult 
to get a living, and the ladies are veiy hard with 
a body. They tries to beat me down, and par- 
ticular in the matter of turfs. Tliey tell me 
they can buy half-a-dozen for Id., so obli- 
gated to 'let ’em have three or four. There's a 
many women at the business. I hardly know 
which is the most, men or women. There’s 
pretty nigh as much of one as the other, I 
think. I am a bed-sacking weaver by trade. 
When I worked at it I used to get 15s. a week, 
regularly. But I was struck with paralysis 
nearly nineteen years ago, and lost the use of 
all one side, so i was ohleeged to turn to sum- 
mut else. ' Another grunseller told me on the 
business, and what he got, and I thought I 
couldn’t to no better. That’s a favourite linnet 
We had that one stuffed there, A young man 
that I knew stuffed it for me. I was very sorry 
when the poor thing died. I’ve got another 
little linnet up there.” “ I’m particular fond 
of little birds,” said the wife. “ 1 never was 
worse off than I am now. I pays 2s. a week 
rent, and we has, take one time with another, 
about 35 . fer the four of us to subsist upon fbr 
the whole seven days j yea, that, take one time 
with another, is generally what I do ha'i^e. We 
very seldom has anv meat This day week we 
got a pound of pieces. I gave 4td* for ’eiUk 
Everything that will pledge I’ve got in pawn. 
I’ve been obliged to let thfcn go. I can’t 
exactly say how much I’ve get in pledge, out 
you can see the tickets.” brought 

out a tin box full of duplicates. Tlwy were for 
the dsual artides-^oats; dmwis, smrts, sheets, 
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handkerchiefs, indeed almost everjr article of 
wharing-^ppio'el And bedding. Hie sums lent 
were mostly UtL and dd.ft,w^le some 'rdi as high 
as 2s. The dates of many were last year, aitd 
these h^ been backed for three months.] 
« I’ve been paying interest for many of the 
things there for seven years. I pay for the 
baclaxtg 2|<f., that is Idj^ for the backing, land 
for the three months’ interest I payiid. a 
year Interest on every one of tlie tickets. If its 
only 3(2., I have to pay |(2, a month interest itnst 
the same, bUt notlnng for tJie ticket whejv we 
put it in.*’ The nuiimcr Oi* duTjlicates wfis 26, 
and the g^ss sum amounte^.i *1/. Sd. One 
of the d^^cates was for 4/2. ; iiyif! were for 6d., 
two for 9d., nine were for l«.,»two for 1^. 6(2., 
one for Is. 3d., one for 1«. 7d. and two for 2s. 
“ The ^eatest comfort I should like to have 
would he something more on our beds. We 
lay dreadful cold of a night, on account of 
being Jiliin clad. I have no petticoats *at all. 
We have no blankets— of late years I haven’t 
had any. The warm clothing would he the 
^eatest bhjssing I could ask. I’m not at all 
discontented at my lot. That v^uldn’t mend 
it We strive and Jo the best we can, and may 
as well be contented over it. 1 think its God’s 
will we should be as we are. Providence is 
ktnd to me, even badly off as we are. I know 
it’s all for the best” « 

There are no “pitches,” or stands, for the 
sale of groundsel in the street^ ; but, from the 
best information I could acquire, there are now 
1,000 itinerants selling groundsel, each person 
selling, as an average, 18 bunches a day. We 
thusihave 5,616,000 bunches a year, which, at 
J(2. each, realise 1 1,7002. —about 45. 2(2.^)er week 
per head of sellers of groundsel. ' The “ oldest 
hand” in tlie trade is Uie man whose state- 
ment and likeness I give. The sale continues 
through the year, but “the groundsel” season 
extends from April to September; in those 
months 24 bunches, per individual seller, is the 
extent of the traffic, in the other months half 
that quantity, giving the average of 1 8 bunches. 

The capital required for groundseHselling is 
4*2. for a brown wicker-basket ; leather strap to 
sliM it from the shoulder, 6d . ; in all, 4 0(2. No 
kniife is necessary ; tliey pluck the groundsel. 

Chickweed is only sold in the summer, and is 
most generally mixed with groundsel and plan- 
tain. The chickweed and plantain, together, are 
but half the^sale of groundsel, and that only for 
five months, adding, to the total amount, 2,3352. 
But this adds little to the profits of the regular 
itinerants ; for, when there is the best demand, 
there are tlie greatest number of sellers, who in 
winter seek some other business. The total 
amount of “ green stuff” expended upon birds, 
as supplied by the street- sellers, I give at the 
close of my account of tlie trade of those pur- 
veyors. . ' , 

Many of the groundsel and chickweed-sellers 
, — for the callings are carried on together — who 
are aged men, were formerly brimstone-match 
■eUen, wkd** didn’t like to take to the lucifers.” 


On tlie publication of this account in the 
Morning Chronicle, seVeral sums were forwarded 
to the office of that jounial for the benefit of 
this jEamily. Thesd wem the means of removing 
them to a more comfortable htnne, of redeeming 
they Nothing, and in % measure realizing tl^ 
wishes pf the poor woman. 

Op Turf Cutting and Selling. 

A men long familiar .with this trade, and w^O- , 
knew almost every fiiember of it inffividually, 
cosmted for me 36 tiSf- cutters, to his ojvn know- 
ledge, and was confident that there were 40 tmf- 
cutters and 60 sellers in London; the addition, 
of the* sellers, however, is but that of 10 women, 
who assist their husbands or fathers in the stre^ 
sales, — bu^ no women cut torf, — and of 10 men 
who sell, but buy of the cutters. 

T5he turf is sin ply a sod, but it is considered 
indispensable tliat^t should contain the leafes 
of the “ uutch clover,” (the shamrock of 
the Irish ),^e most common of all the trefoils. 
The turf |^sed almost entirely for the food and 
roosting-place of the caged sky-larks. Iwdeed 
-one turf-cutter, said to me: “It’s only people 
that dpn’t understand it that gives turf to other 
birds, but of course if we’re asked about it, we 
say it’s good for every bird, pigeons and Sickens 
and all ; and very likely it is if they choose ta 
have it.” The principal places for the (ffitting 
of turf are at present Shepherd’s Bush, Netting 
Hill, the Caledonian Road, Hampstead, High- 
gate, Horn§ey, Peckham, and Battersea. Clialfc 
Farm was an excellent place, but it is now « 
exhausted, “ fairly flayed” of the shamrocks. 
Parts of Camden Town were also fertile in turf, . 
but they have been built over. Hackney was a 
district to which the turf- cutters resorted, but 
they are now forbidden to cut sods there. Hamp- 
stead Heath used to be another harvest-field for 
these turf-purveyors, but they are now prohibited 
from “so much as sticking a knife into the 
Heath but turf-cutting is carried on surrepti- 
tiously on all the outskirts of the Heath, for 
there used to be a sort of feeling, I was told, 
among some real Londoners *that Hampstead 
Heath yielded the best turf of anyplace. All 
the “commons” and “ greens,” Paddington, 
Camberwell, Keimington, Clapham] Putney, Scfi, 
are also forbidden ground to the turf-ent^« 

“ Q> u^to the parks and Primrose Hill itself— 
round about it’s another thing — nobody,’* it Was 
answered to my inquiry, “%ver thought Of cut- 
ting their turf there. The people about|. if they 
was only.visitors, wouldn’t stand it, adu right 
too. I wouldn’t, if I wasn’t in the turf^cuttmg 
myself.” ’ . ♦ 

The places where the turf is pxinci^^y oui 
are the fields, or plots, in the suburbs, ui wdiich 
may be aeen a h^f-illegible board, inviting the 
attention of the class oi speculating builders to 
an “ eligible site” for villas. Some ^ those 
places are open, and have long been open, to * 
tbe road ; others are protected by a fiew crazy 
rajils, and the turf-cuttmrs consider that outside 
the rails, or between and the PO^d, they 
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bare % cat tiiir^ o^ss forbidden by the 

poUoe# tluiitthly cut it on sufibrance; 

. W ^q^oeman never interfere!, nnless re- 
po by the piapiaetor of the land or 
One gentleman, who has the control 
ova? H considerable quan^ of land **eligjljjp’' 

; for bnilding, is very mimical to the pur^ts of 
the tnrf-oatters, who, of course, return hia h 9 s- 
One man told mo that he was required, 
vfetfc on a Saturday niglu„ some weeks ag»;, to 
supply six dozen of turfs to a very respectable, 
fihopkeepqr, by ten or eleven on "\he Sunds,y 
morning. The shopkeeper had an aristocratic 
^^onPection, and dui4>t not disappoint his custopi> 
ers in their demands for fresh turf on the ‘Sun- 
day, so that the cutter must/i supply ct In 
doing so, he encountered Mr. ^fhe gentle- 

man in question), who was exceedingly angry 
wi^him: “You d — d poaching thief!’* rjaid 
the gentleman, “ if this is the way you pass your 
Sun^y, J*ll give you in charge.^! One turf- 
cutter, I was informetl, had, withitt'^Jiese eight 
years, paid 3/. 15*. fines for trespassing*, besides 
losing his barrow, &c., on every conviction: 
“ But he’s a most outdacious fellor,” I was told 
by one of his mates, “ and won’t mind spoiling 
anybody’s ground to save hisself a hit of trouble. 
There’s too many that way, which gives us a bad 
name*!* Some of the managers of the land to he 
built %pon give the turf-cutters free leave to 
labour m their vocation ; others sell the sods for 
garden-plots, or use them to set out the gar- 
dens to any small houses they may connected 
with, and with them the turf-cutters have no 
chance of turning a sod or a penny. 

I accompanied a turf-cutter, to observe the 
' manner of his lirork. We went to the iieiglibour- 
, hood of Highgate, which we reached a little 
before nine in Uic morning. There was nothing 
very remarkable to be observtd, but the scene 
was not without its interest Although it was 
nearly the middle of January, the grass was 
very green and the weather very mild. There 
happened to be no one on the ground but my 
companion and myself, and in some parts of our 
progress nothing was visible but green fields 
with their fringe of dark-coloured leafless trees j 
while in other parts, wliich were somewhat more 
elevated, glimpses of the crowded roof nf an 
omnibus, or of a line of fleecy white smoke, 
showing existence of a railway, tefi^ified to 
the neighWurhood of apity i but no sound was 
heard ejtoept, now Una then, a distant railway 
whistle. The turf-cutter, after looking carefully 
‘ about nim — ^the result of habit, for T was told 
afterwards, by the policeman, that th^re waf . no 
trespas 8 « 5 r<i«t rapidly to work. His appidlfeus 
Vas a sharp-pointed table-knife of the ordinary 
size, which he inserted in. the ground, and made 
It rapidly describe a ^half- circle ; heathen as 
rapidly ran hU implement in the opposite dialft 
ciMe» flung up the sod, and, after slajji^g ft 
with his knife, cut off the lower pa«t «^Si> ms to 
leave it flat — working precisely as does elrtttcher 
»>utting out a joint or a chop, rand redtic^ the 
- fat Sn^ll holes are thdl Min the 'ground — 


of such shape and size as if deep saucers wetc 
to be fitted into ihera—and in the event of a 
thunder-^Qwer in droiJ|ghty weatner, they Ire- 
come filled with water, aim have caused a puzzle- 
ment I am told, to persona taking their quiet 
walk when the storm had ceased, to comprehend 
why the rain should be found to gather in little 
circular pools in some |g|^rtB, and not in others. 

Tl^ man I accompamed cut and shaped six 
of these turfs in about a minute, but he worked 
without intermission, and rather to show me 
with what rapidity and precision he could cut, 
than troubling ,jiimSelf to select what was sale- 
able. After thaV" we diverged in thedirection 
of Hampstead; ^ and in a spot not fSr from a 
temporary church, found three turf-cutters at 
work, — but they worked asunder, and without 
communication one with another. The turfs, as 
soon as they are cut and shaped, are thrown into 
a circular basket, and when the basket is full 
it is eiAptied on to the barrow (a costermqnger’s 
barrow), which is generally left untended at the 
nearest point : “We can trust one another, as 
far as I know,” said one turf-man to<4ne, “ and 
nobody else viiuld find it worth while to steal 
turfs.” The largest number of men that my 
most intelligent informant had'^ever seen at wort 
in one locality was fourteen, and tliat was in a 
field just about to be built over, and “ where 
they had Jeave.” Among tlie turf- purveyors 
there is no understanding as to where they are 
to “ cut” *Wet>weather does not interfere with 
turf procuring; it merely adds to the weight, 
and consequents^ to the toil of drawing the 
barrow. Snow is rather an advantage to the 
street- seller, as purchasers are apt to fancy that 
if the stqi^m continues, turfs will not be’ obtain- 
able, and so they buy more freely. The turf- 
man clears the snow from the ground in any 
known locality — the cold pinching his ungloved 
hands — and cuts out the turf, “ as green,” I was 
told, “ as an April sod.” The weather most 
dreaded is that when hoar frost lies long anfl 
heavy on the ground, for the turf cut with the 
rime upon it soon turns black, and is unsaleable, 
b'oggy dirk weather is also prejudicial, “ for 
then,” one man said, “the days clips it uncom- 
mon shott, and people won’t buy by candlelight, 
no more will the shops. Birds nas gone to sleep 
then, and them thkt’s fondest on them 
‘ We can get fresher turf to-morrow.* ” ^he 
gatherers cannot work by moonlight ; “ for the 
clover leaves then shuts up,” I wag told by one 
who said he was a bit of a botanist, ** like 
lid of a box, artd you can’t tell them.** 

One of my. informants told me that he cut 
25 dozen turfs every Friday (the great 'workiag 
turf- day) of the year on an average {he some- 
times cut on that day upwards of 80 dozen) ; 
17 dozen on a Tuesday; and 6 dozen the 
other days of the week, more or less, as the 
demand justified -but 6 doz^ was an average. 
He had also cut a few turfs qn a Sunday morn- 
ing, but only at long intervals, Sometimes only, 
thrice a year. Thus one man will cut 2,496 
dozen, or 29,932 turfs in a xear» ufit reckonii% 
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the product of any Sunday. From the best 
information I could acquire, there seems no 
doubt but that ono-half cf the turf-cutters (20) 
exert a similar degree of industry to that de- 
tailed ; and the other 20 procure a moiety of the 
quantity cut and disposed of by their stronger 
and more fortunate brethren. This gives ^ an 
aggregate, for an average year, of 598,560 ^rfs, 
or including Sunday turf-cutting, of 600,000. 
JCach turf is about 6 inches diameter at tlig 
least ; so that the Miiolc extent of turf cut Vor 
Jjondon birds yearly, if p]^‘f*d side by .Jide, 
would extend fifty-six miles, or '’rd'm I^oudon to 
Can^^erburji^ 

In wet weather, 6 dozen turf‘;»weigb, on an 
average, 1 cwt. ; in dry weather, 8 dozen weigh 
no more ; if, therefore, w'c take 7 dozen as the 
usual hundred-weight, a turf-cuttcr of the best 
(“I 'lss carries, in basket-loads, to his harrow', and 
\vhen liis stock is completed, drags into town 
from the* localities I have specified, upwards 
Ilf .*5)1 cwt. every Friday, nc.arly 2J every Tues- 
da}*^, and about 7 cwt. in the course of a week ; 
the smaller traders drag half the qiijantity, — and 
the total weight of tiu»f disposed of mr the cage- 
birds of London, eyiry y(*ar, is fil'd tons. 

Of the supply of turf, obtained as I have 
described, at least three-fourths is sold to the 
bird- shops, who retail it to their custodiers. The 
price paid by these shopkeepers to the labourers 
for their turf trade is 2d. and 2^d. a dozen, but 
rarely 2J/i. They retail it at fi^om 3d. io Od. 
a dozen, according to connection and locality. 
The remainder is sold by the efttters on their 
rounds from house to house, .at two and three a 
penny. 

^ None .of the turf-cuttors confine thcift.sclves 
to it. They sell in addition groundsel, chick- 
weed, plointain, very generally ; and a few sup- 
ply nettles, dandelion, ground-ivy, snails, worms, 
frogs, and toads. The sellers of groundsel and 
ehickweed are far more mmicrous, as I liavc 
shown, than the turf-cutters — indeed many of 
them are incapable of cutting turf or of drag- 
ging the weight of the turfs. « 

Op the Experience and Customers op 
A Turf-Cutter. * 

A short but strongly-built Inaii, of about thirty, 
with a very English face, and diessed in a 
smock-frock, wearing also very strong unhlackcd 
boots, gave me the following account : — 

“ My father," he said, “ was in the Earl of 

’s service, and I was brought up to staldc- 

work. I was employed in a large coacliing inn, 
in Lancashire, when I was last employed in 
that way, but about ten years ago a railway line 
was opened, and the coaching was no go any 
longer; it hadn’t a chance to pay, so the horses 
and all was sold, and I was discharged with a 
lot of others. I walked from Manchester to 
London— for I think most men when they don’t 
know what in the world to do, come to London — 
and I lived a few months on what little money 
4 had, and whA I could pick up in an odd job 
about horses. X had some expectations when 


I came ‘up that I m%ht get something to do 
through my lord, or some of his people — they 
all knew me : but ixiy l»rd was abroad, and his 
establishment wasn’t in town, and I had to 
dcpqnd^entirely on mystf£ I was beat out three 
or foflr times, and didn’t know what to do, hut 
somehow^ or other I got over it. At last — it ’s 
between eight and nine years ago — I was fairl:j^ 
beat Q^t. I was taking,^ walk — I can’t say just 
now in what way I went, for it was all^ one 
whi^h way — hut 1 remember I saw a n^an cut- 
ting turf, and 1 remembered jtjjen that a man 
that lived near me lived pi^tty middling by 
turfAcutting. So I watched how it was done, 
and then iX inquire,^ how I could get into it, and 
as I 'd paid’iny way I could give reference to 
show I might be trusted ; so 1 got a harrow on 
hire, ^nd a basket, nd bought a knife for 3d. at 
a marine-shop, and ?et to work. At first I onljf 
supplied sho^js, ./at in a little time I fell into a 
])rivate roundj^ind tliat pays better. I’ve been 
at it almo.>^l^cry day, I may say, ever since. 
My best customers are working people thaA’s 
fond of birds ; they 're far the best. It’s the 
ready penny vitli them, and no grumbling. 
T’ve lost money by trusting noblemen; of course 
I blame their servants. You’d be surprised, sir, 
to hear how often at rich folks’ houses, when 
they’ve taken their turf or what they wknt, 
they’ll take credit and say, ‘ O, I’ve got no 
change,’ or ‘ I can’t be bothered with ha’pence,’ 
or ‘you mu^ call again.’ There’s one great 
house in (Cavendish - square always takes a 
month's credit, and pays one month within an- 
otlier (pays the first month as the second is 
falling due), and not always that very regular. 
They can’t know liow poor men has to fight for 
a bit of bread. Some people are very particular 
about their turfs, and look very sliarp for the 
small clover leaves. We never have turfs left 
on band: in summer we water them to keej) 
them fresh; in wet weather they don’t require 
it ; they’ll keep witliout. I think I make on 
turf 9«. a week all the year round ; the sum- 
mer's half as good again as the •winter. Sup- 
jjosing I make 3s. a week on gronnnsel, and 
ehickweed, and snails, and other things, that’s 
12^.~but look you here, sir. I pay 3s. 6d. a 
week for my rent— it’s a furjii.shed room— and 
L. Gd. a \Peek for my harrow ; that’s 5s. off the 
12,v. ; and I’ve a wife and one little hoy. My 
wife may get a day at reasA every week at 
charring; she has Is. lor it and her hoard. ^She 
lielps me wlicn she’s npt out, and if she is out, 
I .sometimes have to hire a lad, so it’s no great 
advantage the shilling a day. I’ve paid Is. Cd. 
a week for my barrow— it’s a very good and big 
one — for four years. IJ^^fore that I paid 2s. a 
week. O yes, sir, I know very: well, that at 
Is. 6d. a week I’ve paid nearly 142. fora harrow 
worth only 22. 2s. ; but I can’t help it; I really 
can’t. I’ve tried my hardest to get money to 
have one of my own, and to get a few sticks 
(furniture) of my own too. It’s no use trying 
any more. If I have ever got a few shillings 
a-head, there’s a pair of shoes wanted, or theye’s 
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something else, or my wife has a fit of sickness, 
or my little hoy has, or something’s sure to 
happen that way, and dt alJ goes. Last winter 
was a very hard time for people in my way, 
i^rosn hoar frost and fc^s. I ran near^S^into 
debt j greater part of it for house- rent artd my 
harrow; the rest was small sums bo/rowed of 
^opkeepers that I served. I paid all up in the 
summer, but I’m now^l45. in debt for ipy bar- 
row; it always keeps mv. back; the man that 
owns .i^ calls every Suiiday morning, b\4 he 
don’t press me^Jlf I haven’t money. I would 
get out of the liie if I could, but will anybody 
take a groom out of the streets ? and I’l/x not 
master of anything but groaning. J can read 
and write. I was brought up a llor.ian Catholic, 
and was christened one. I never go to mass 
now. One gets out of the way of such things, 
Slaving to fight for a living, as I have. It seems 
like mocking going to chapel, when you’re 
grumbling in your soul.” 

Op Plantain-Sellkr^. 

Plantain is sold extensively, and is given to 
canaries, but water-cress is given to those birds 
more than any other green thing. It is the ripe 
seed, in a spike, of the ” great” and the “ribbed” 
plantain. The green leaves of the last-men- 
tioned plant used to be in demand as a styptick, 
Shenstone speaks of “ plantain ribbed, that heals 


OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF 

These dealers were, more numerous, even when 
the metropolitan population was hut half its 
present extent, 1 heard several causes assigned 
for this, — sucli as the higher rate of earnings 
of the labouring people at that time, as well 
as the smaller number of shopkeepers who 
deal in such cheap luxuries as penny pics, 
and the feWer places of cheap amusement, 
such as^ the “penny gaffs.” These places, I 
was told, “run away with the young people’s 
pennies,” which were, at one period, expended 
in the streets. 

The class engaged in the manufaiSture, or in 
the sale, of these articles, are a more intelligent 
people than thfe generality of street-sellers. 
They have nearly all been mechanics wlio, from 
inability to procure empioyment at their several 
crafts — from dislike to an irksome and, perhaps, 
sedentary confinement — or from an overpower- 
ing desire “to be their own masters,” have 
sought a livelihood in.the streets. The purchase 
and sale of l^h, fruit, or vegetables require no 
weat^ training or de^ess ; but to make the 
dainties, in which street-people are critical, and 
to sell them at the lowest possible price, certainly 
requires some previous discipline to produce 
the skill to combine and the taste to please. 

I may here observe, that I found it common 
ettqiigh among these street-sellers to describe 


the reaper’s wound.” I believe that it was 
never sold in the streets of London. The moat 
of the plantain is gathered in the brick-fields, 
wherever they are found, as the epreater plan- 
tain, which gives three-fourths of the supply, 
loves an arid situation. It is sold in hands to 
hcg shops, about 60 heads ” going to « 
“ hqpd,” at a price, according to size, &c., 
frofin Id, to 4^d, On a private round, five or 
six are given for a halfpenny. It is, however, 
gedicrally gathered and said with chickweed, 
anff along with chickweed I have shown the 
quantity^ used^. c 

The money- value of the several kinds and 
quantities of “green-stuff” annually purchased 
in the streets of London is as follows : — 

6,696,450 bunches of water-cresses, \ ^13949 

at Jr/, per bunch j ’ 

5,616,000 ,, groundsel, at Jd. 11,700 

1,120,800 „ chickweed aml\ 2 335 

plantain ‘ 

600,000 Chrfs, at 2 Jr/, per doz. . 520 

28,504 

Of the above amount, it may be said thai 
upwards of 14,000/. are s])cnt yearly on what 
may be called the bird-food of London. 


EATABLES AND DRINKABLES. 

themselves and their fraternity not by their 
names or callings, but by the article in which 
tliey deal. Tliis is sometimes ludicrous enough : 
“ Is the man you’re asking about a pickled 
whelk, sir?” was said to me. In answer to 
another inquiry, I was told, “ Oh, yes,^ I know 
him — he's a sweet-stuff.” Such ellipses, or 
ahbrevfiations, are common in all mechanical or 
commercial callings. 

M(in and women, and most especially boys, 
purchase their meals day after day in the streets. 
The coffee-stall supplies a wann breakfast ; 
shell-fish of many kinds tempt to a luncheon ; 
hot-eels or pea-soup, flanked by a potato “ all 
hot,” serve for a dinner; and cakes and tarts, 
or nuts and oranges, with many varieties of 
pastry, confectionary, and fruit, woo to indul- 
gence in a dessert ; while for supper there is a 
sandwich, a meat pudding, or a “ trotter.” 

The street provisions consist of cooked or 
prepared victuals, which may be divided into 
solids, pastry, confectionary, and drinkables. 

The “solids” however, of these three divi- 
sions, are such as only regular strqet-buyers 
consider to be sufficing for a substantial meal, 
for it will be seen that the comestibles accounted 
“good for dinner,” are alKof a dcAniy^ rather 
than a solid character. Men -^hose liVes, as* I 
have before stated, are alternations of starvation 
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and surfeit, love some easily- swallowed and 
comfortable food, better than the most approved 
substantiality of a dinner-table. I was ^old by 
a man, who was once foodless for tliirty-cight 
hours, that in looking into the window of a cook- 
shop — he longed far more for a basin of soup 
than for a cut from the boiled round, or the 
roasted ribs, of beef. He felt a gnawing raHicr 
than a ravenous desire, and some tasty dl‘pii- 
liquid was the incessant object of his desires. 

The solids then, according to street e'n’mas 
tion, consist of hot-eels, pickled whelks, oysj^ers, 
sheep’s- trotters, pea-souj), fri2i( fi'di, iKnu-sand- 
wiches, hot green peas, kidney (.addings, boiled 
meat puddnigs, beef, mutton, ki|lney, and eel 
pies, and baked potatos. In cnell of these pio- 
vi.sioiis tlic street poor find a mid-day or niid- 
niglit meal. 

The pastry and confectionary which tempt 
the street eaters are tarts of rluiharb, currant, 
gooseberry, clierry, apple, damson, cranberry, 
and (so called) mince pies ; plum dough and 
•plnm-cake ; lard, currant, almond and many 
other variofies of cakes, as well as of tarts; 
gingerbread - nuts and heart- cakfti ; Chelsea 
Inms ; lYiuflins and crumpets; “sweet stuff” 
includes the several kinds of rocks, si ick.s, lozen- 
ges, ‘candies, and hard-bakes; the medicinal 
confectionary of cough-drops and horehound; 
and, lastly, the more novel and arkstoci-atic 
luxury of street-ices ; and strawberry cream, at 
Irf. a glass, (in Greenwich Park^t 

The drinkables are tea, coffee, and cocoa ; 
ginger - beer, lemonade, Persia# sherbet, and 
some higlily-eolourcd beverages which have no 
specific name, hut are introduced to the public 
as “cooling” drinks; hot elder co^lial or 
wine ; jiejipermiut water ; curds and whey ; 
water (as at Hampstead); rice milk; an{l milk 
in the parks. 

At different periods there have been attempts to 
introduce more sulistantial viands into the street 
provision trade, but all within these twenty 
years have been exceptional and unsuccessful. 
One man a few years back established a port- 
able cook-shop in Leather-lane, cutfing out 
portions of the joints to be carried away or eaten 
on the spot, at the buyer’s ojition. But the 
speculation was a failure. Black puddings 
used to be sold, until a few years back, smoking 
from cans, not unlike potato cans, in sucli 
places as the New Cut ; but the trade in these 
rather suspicious articles gradually disappeared. 

Mr. Albert Smith, who is an acute observer 
in all such matters, says, in a lively article on 
the Street Boys of London : 

“ The kerb is liis club, offering all the advan- 
tages of one- of those institutions without any 
subscription or ballot. Had he a few pence, 
he might dine equally well as at Blackwall, 
and with the same variety of delicacies without 
going twenty yards from the pillars of* St. 
Clement’s churchyard. He might begin with 
a water soucUe of eek, varying his first course 
with pickled ^helks, cold fried flounders, or 
•l^criwinkles. •Whitebait, to be sure, he would | 


find a difficulty in procuring, but as the more 
cunning gounnands do not believe these deli- 
cacies to be fish at all, but merely little bits 
of light pie-crusf fri<^ in grease; — and as 
moreover, the brown bread and butter is after 
all ^e, grand attraction,— the boy might soon 
find a ^substitute. Then would come the 
potatos, aj)j)arently giving out so much steam 
that the can wliicli contains them seems in 
inomcatary danger of jL^owing up ; large, hot, 
mealy fellows, that p&Ve how unfounded were 
ihcv alarms of the ba(T-crop-ites ; and l\e might 
next have a course of boiled fe^k some animal 
or oUier, whicli he would be 'certain to find in 
froiiT of tlic gin-shop. Cj 
would net get; l#it there would be ‘ginger- 
beer from tne fountain, at Id. per glass;’ and 
instead of mill led claret, lie could indulge in 
hot (dder cordial ; whilst for dessert he could 
calculate upon -dl the dclicacie.s of the seasoiT, 
from the saiads at the corner of Wych-street 
to the hakejcdftpple.s at Temple Bar. None of 
these Ihiiif^* would cost more than a penny a 
piece ; some of them would ho under that su^n ; 
and since as at Verey’s, and some other foreign 
rest-anratcurs. there is no ohjection to your 
dividing the “portions,” the boy might, if he 
felt inclined to give a dinner to a friend, get oil* 
under iid. 'J'hcre would be the digestive 
advantage too of moving leisurely about from 
one course to another ; and, above all, there 
w'ould be no fee to w'aiters.” After alluding 
to the Ibrii^r glories of some of the street- 
stands, more e.specially of tlie kidney pudding 
cstablisliments which dis[)Iayed rude transpa- 
rencies, one representing the courier of St. 
Petersburg riding six horses at once for a 
kidney pudding, Mr. SmitU continues, — “ But 
of all these eating-stands the chief favourite 
with the boy is tile potato- can. They collect 
around it as they would do on 'Change, and 
there talk over local matters, or discuss the 
affairs of the adjacent .cab- stand, in whicli they 
are at limes joined by the waterman whom they 
resjiect, more so perhaps than the policeman ; 
certainly more than tlicy do thf street-keeper, 
for him they especially delight to Anoy, ami 
they watch any of their fellows eating a potato, 
with a curiosity and an attention most remark- 
able, as if no tvo jicrsoiis fed in the same 
manner, %nd they expected something strange 
or diverting to hajipon at every moutliful.”^ 

A gentlemun, who has lakfn an artist’s inte- 
rest in all connected with the streets, anj has 
been familiar with tliodr daily and niglitly aspect 
from the commencement of the present centurj', 
considers th*at the great change is not«o much 
in what has ceased to be sold, but in the intro- 
duction of fresh articles into street- traffic — such 
as pine-apples and Brazil-nuts, rhubarb and 
cucumbers, ham-saiidwichcs, ginger-beer, &c. 
The coffee-stall, he represents, h^ but super- 
seded the saloop-atall (of which I have previ- 
ously spoken) ; while the class of street-custom- 
ers who supported the saloop-dealer now support 
the purveyor of cofl^c. The appearance of the 
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two stalh, however, seen before dayoreak, with 
tlieir respective customers, on a bleak winter’s 
morning, was very different Round the saloop- 
atull was a group — hardly discernible at a little 
distance in the dimly-lighted streets — the pro- 
minent figures being olftwo callings noi^^e^-inct 
—the climbing-boy and the old hackney-coach- 
man. 

The little sweep laottWhave his saloop smoking 
hot — and there was th^ , common applian 'e of a 
charcoal grate — regaling himself with the sa- 
voury, s^eam until the meSs was^iool enough for 
him to swallow^, whilst he sought to relieve his 
naked feet from fne numbing effects of the cold 
by standing now on the right foot and ndW on 
the left, and swinging the other to aiif^ fro, until 
a change of posture was nccessita’t8d ; his white 
teeth the while gleamed from liis sooty visage as 
he gleefully licked his lips at the warm and oily 
’breakfast. 

The old hackney-coachman was wrapped up 
in a many-caped great coat, dralj^ when it left 
the tailor’s hands some years befoi ^ — but then 
wom and discoloured, and, perhaps, patched or 
tattered; its weight alone, however, communi- 
cated a sort of warmth to the wearer ; his legs 
Avere closely and artistically “ wisped” with hay- 
hands ; and as he kept smiting his chest with his 
arms, to keep the cold out,” while his saloop 
was cooling, he would, in no very gentle terms, 
express his desire to add to its comforting in- 
fluence the stimulant of a “ flash of lightning,” 
a go of rum,” or a “ glass of max,” — for so a 
dram of neat sj)irit was then called. 

The old watchman of that day, too, almost as 
heavily coated as the hackneyman, would some- 
times partake of the street “ Saloop-loop-loop ! 
iS^a-loop ! ” The woman of the town, in “ looped 
and windowed raggedness,” the outcast of the 
very lowest class, was at th ' saloop, as she is 
now and then at the coffee-stall, waiting until 
daylight drove her to her filthy lodging-liouse. 
But the climbing-boy hgis, happily, left no suc- 
cessor ; the hackneyman has been succeeded by 
the jauntier cabman; and the taciturn old 
watchman by the lounging and trim policeman. 

Anoth^ class of street- sellers, no longer to 
be seen, were the “ barrow-womcn.” They sold 
fruit of all kinds, little else, in very clean white 
barrows, and their fruit was excellent, and pur- 
chased by the wealthier classes. They were, for 
the most part, Irish women, and some were re- 
markable for beauty/ Their dress was usually 
a good chintz gown, the skirt being tidily tucked 
or p^ed up behind, a way,” said one in- 
formant, “ now sometimes seen on the stage when 
correctness of costume is cared for.” These 
women were i)rosperous in their calling, nor was 
there any imputation on their chastity, as the 
mothers were almost always wives. 

Concerning the bygone street-cries, I had 
also the following account £(om the personal 
observation of an able correspondent - 

** First among the old ‘ musical cries,' may 
be cited the ‘ Tiddy Doll I ’ — immortalised by 
Hogarth — ^then comes the last person, who, 


with a flue bass voice, coaxed his customers to 
buy sioeets with, * Quack, quack, quack, quack ! 
BrownjlS browns, browns 1 have you got any 
mouldy browns ? ’ There was a man, too, who 
sold tripe, &c., in this way, and to some purpose; 
he was as fine a man as ever stepped, and his 
deep rich voice Avould ring througli a whole 
street, ‘Dog’s-meat! cat’s-meat! nice tripe! 
ncat^s feet ! Come buy my trotters ! ’ Tlic last 
part would not have disgraced Lahlache. He 
discovered a new way of pickling tripe — got on 
— ^adc contracts for supplying the Navy during 
the Var, and acquired a large property. One of 
our mos^t succc.ssful artists is his grandson. 
Tlien there was that delight of our cnildhood — 
the eight o’clock ‘Hot spiced gingerbread! hot 
spiced gingerbread ! buy my spiced gingerbread ! 
sm-o-o-king hot ! ”* Another informant remem- 
bered a very popular character (among the hoys), 
wliose daily cry was : “ Hot spiced gingerbread 
nuts, nuts, nuts ! If owe’ II wann you, wha~al'\\ 
a pound do? — Wha~a-a~at'\i a pound do?” 
Gingerbread was formerly in much greater dc-; 
inand than it is now, a 

Of the Street-selleiil of Pea-Soup and 
Hot Eels. 

Two of the condiments greatly relished by the 
chilled labourers and others who regale them- 
selves on street luxuries, are “pea-soup” and 
“ hot eels.” Of these tradesmen there may be 
500 now in the streets on a Saturday, As the 
two trades are frequently carried on by the 
same party, I shall treat of them together. The 
greatest number of these stands is in Old-street, 
St. Luke’s, about twenty. In warm weather 
these street-cooks deal only in “hot eels” and 
whelks ; as the whelk trade is sometimes an ac- 
companiment of the others, for then the soup will 
not sell. These dealers are stationary, having 
stalls or stands in the street, and the savoury 
odour from them attracts more hungry-looking 
gazers and longers than does a cook-shop window. 
They seldom move aborut, but generally frequent 
the same place. A celebrated dealer of this class 
has a stand in Clare-street, Clare-market, op- 
posite a cat’s-meat shop ; he has been heard to 
boast, that he wouldn’t soil his hands at the busi- 
ness if he didn’t get his 30^, a day, and his 2L lOs. 
on a Saturday. Half this amount is considered to 
he about the truth. This person has mostly all 
the trade for hot eels in the Glare-market dis- 
trict There is another “ hot eel purveyor” a^ 
the end of Windmill-street, Tottenham-oourt- 
road, that does a very good trade. It is thought 
that he makes about 5s, a day at the business, 
and about 10^. on Saturday. There was, before 
the removals, a man who came out about five 
every afternoon, standing in the New-cut, nearly 
opposite the Victoria Theatre, his “ girl ” always 
attending to the stall. He had two or three 
lam|)s with “ hot eels” painted upon them, and 
a handsome stall. He was considered to make 
about 7s, a day by the sale of eels alone, but he 
dealt in fried fish and pickled whelks as well, and 
often had a pile of fried flsh a foot l^gh. Near the* 
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Bricklayers’ Arms, at the junction of the Old am 
New Kent^roads, a hot-eel man disperses whal 
a juvenile customer assured me was “ as spicy 
as apy in London, as if there was gin in it.’ 
But the dealer in Glare-market does the large&i 
trade of all in the hot-cel line. He is “th( 
head man.” On one Saturday he was kn|)wji 
to sell lOOlbs. of eels, and on most Sattydays 
he will get rid of his four ” draughts” of*eeJs 
(a draught being 201bs.) He and his son aie 
dressed in Jenny Lind hats, bound with Wue 
velvet, and both dispense lift prj>visions, ^^hil 
tlic daughter attends to wash t e cups^ “ On a 
Sunday, jJhybody,” said my iufMrmant, ” would 
think him the first nobleimn oJ squire in the 
land, to see him dressed in his white hat, with 
black crape round it, and liis drab paletot and 
jnother-o’-pearl buttons, and black kid gloves, 
with the fingers too long for him.” 

I may add, that even the very poorest, who 
have only a halfpenny to spend, as well as 
those with better means, resort to the stylish 
stalls in preference to the others. The eels 
are all purchased at Billingsgatc%early in the 
morning. The partfcs themselves, or their sons 
or daughters, go t» Billingsgate, and fhe water- 
men row them to the Dutch cel vessels moored 
off the market. The fare paid to the watermen 
i is Id. for every lOlbs. purchased an<^ brought 
back’ in the boat, the passenger being gratis. 

I These dealers generally trade^on their own 
j capital ; but when some have been having ” a 
‘ flare up,” and have ” broke d^wn for stock,” 
to use the words of my informant, they borrow 
1/., and pay it hack in a week or a fortnight at 
the outside, and give 2s. for the loan of it 1'he 
j money is usually borrowed of the barrel, truck, 
and ba.sket-lenders. The amount of capital re- 
quired for carrying on the business of course 
depends on the trade done ; but even in a small 
way, the utensils cost H. They consist of one 
fish-kettle and one soup-kettle, holding upon an 
average three gallons each ; besides these, five 
basins and five cups and ten spoons are re- 
quired, also a washhand basin to wash^hc cups, 
basins, and spoons in, and a board and tressed 
oil which the whole stand. In a large w%y, it re- 
quires from 31. to 4/. to fit up a handsome stall. 
For this the party would have ” two fine kettles,” 
holding about four gallons each, and two patent 
cast-iron fireplaces (the 1/. outfit only admits of 
the bottoms of two tin saucepans being used as 
fireplaces, in which charcoal is alway.s burning 
to keep the eels and soup hot ; llie whelks arc 
always eaten cold). The crockery and spoons 
would be in no way superior. A small dealer 
requires, over and above this sum, 10^. to go to 
market with and purchase stock, and the large 
dealer about 30*. The class of persons liclong- 
ing to the business have either been bred to it, 
or taken to it through being out of work. Some 
have been disabled during their work, and have 
resorted to it to save themselves from the work- 
house. The price of the hot eels is a halfpenny 
• for five or sfcven pieces of fish, and three-parts 
of a cu])full of liquor. Tlie cliargc for a half- 


pint of pea-soup is a halfpenny, and the whelks 
are sold, according to the size, from a halfpenny 
each to three or foi/r foj the same sum. These 
are put out in saucers. 

eels arc Dutcl;| and are cleaned and 
wasoeu, and cut in small pieces of from a half 
to an ii?ch each. [The daughter of one of my 
informants was busily engaged, as I derived this 
infon^ation, in the cutting of the fish. She 
worked at a blood-stained board, with a pile uf 
piqpes on one side and a heap of entrails^ou the 
other.] The portions so cut arc then boiled, and 
the liquor is thickened with and flavoured 
witll chopped paisley and mixed spices. It is 
kept hot^n the st^j^cts, and served out, as I have 
stated, in hJlfpennycnpfulls, with a small quan- 
tity of vinegar and pepper. The best purveyors 
add g. little butter. The street-boys are extra- 
vagant in their use of vinegar. •# 

To dress r th. ^ght of eels takes three hours — 
to clean, cuU^em uj), and cook them sutficieiitly ; 
and the co'£ is now 5s. 2d. (much lower in the 
summer) for the draught (the 2d. being the^ex- 
pense of “shoring”), 3d. for 41b. of flour to 
thicken the liquor, 2d. for the parsley to flavour 
it, and 1.?. 6d. for the vinegar, spices, and pepper 
(about three quarts of vinegar and two ounces 
of pepper). This quantity, when dressed and 
seasoned, will fetch in halfpennyworths from 
15s. to 18s. The profit upon this would he 
from 7s. to 9s. 6d . ; but the cost of the charcoal 
has to be deducted, as well as the salt used while 
cooking. 'J'flese'two items amount to about 5d, 
The pea-soup consists of split peas, celery, 
and beef bones. Five pints, at a quart, are 
used to every three gallons ; the bones cost 2d., 
carrots Id., and celery \d . — these cost Is. 0|d. ; 
and the pepper, salt, and mint, to season it, 
about 2d. Tliis, \'^ien served in halfpenny basin- 
fulls, ^nUI fetch from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d., leaving 
Is. Id. profit. But from this the expenses of 
cooking must he taken ; so that the clear gain 
upon three gallons comes to about lid. In a 
large trade, three kettles, or twelve gallons, of 
pc.a-soup will he disposed of in the day, and 
about four draughts, or 80 lbs., of Itot eels on 
every day but Saturday, — when the quantity of 
cels disposed of would be about five draughts, or 
100 lbs. weight, and about 15 gallons of pea- 
soup, Hence the profits of a good business in 
the hot-ecl and pea-soup line united will be from 
11. to 11. 10s. per week, % i^ore. But there is 
Illy one man in London does this amount of 
■usinc.ss, or rather makes this amount of ilftoney. 

A small business will do about 15 lbs. of eels in 
he week, ihcluding Saturday, and ahqpt 12 gal- 
ons of soup. Sometimes credit is given for a 
lalfpennyworth, or a pennyworth, at th6 out- 
side; but verj' little is lost from bad debts. 
Boys who are partaking ofl the articles will occa- 
sionally say to the proprietor of the stall, “ Well, 
master, they are nice; trust us another ha’- 
I’orth, and I’ll pay you when I comes again 
■ut they are seldom credited, for the stall-keepers 
know well they would never see them again. 
Very often the stock cooked is not disposed of. 
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and then it is brought home and eaten by the 
family* The pea-soup will seldom keep a nij^ht, 
but what is left the %mily generally use for 
su^er. 

The dealers go out a]put naif-past ten imthe 
morning, and remain out till about ten af mght 
Monday is the iiext best day to’ Saturday. The 
generality of the customers arc boys from 12 to 
1C years of age. Newsboys are very nartial 
to hot cels — women prefer the pea-soup. Nome 
of the boys will have as hiany as^ix hulfpei^py 
cupfulls "consecutively on a Saturday night ; and 
some women will 'have three halfpenny basiiis- 
full of soup. Many persons in the cohl w'e.iCher 
prefer the hot soup to beer. On wet, raw, chilly 
days, the soup goes off bett^ tharo usual, and 
in fine weather there is a greater demand for the 
hot eels. One dealer assured me that he once 
did serve two gentlemen’s servants with twenty- 
‘eight halfpenny cupfiills of hot eels one after 
anotlier. One servant had sixteen, and the other 
twelve cupfulls, whi^li they ate alr1[i.^ne .stand- 
ing ^ and one of these customers was so partial 
to hot eels, that he used to come twice a day 
every day for six months after that, and have 
eight cupfulls each day, four at noon and lour 
in the evening. These two persons were the best 
customers my informant ever had. Servants, 
however, are not generally partial to the com- 
modity. Hot eels are not usually taken for 
(hnnerj' nor is pea-soup, but throughout the 
whole day, and just at the fancy of the passers- 
by. There are no shops for the .Cile of these 
articles. The dealers keep no accounts of wbrit 
their receipts and expenditure are. 

The best time of the year for the hot eels is 
from tlie middle of June to the ^nd of August. 
On some days during that time a jiersdn in a 
small way of business will cle^r upon an average 
H, Gd. a day, on other days Is. ; on some days, 
during the mouth of August, as much as 26'. (id. 
a day. Some cry out “ Nice hot eels — nice hot 
eels!” or “Warm your hands and fill your 
bellies for a halfpenny.” One in<xn used to give 
his surplus cel^, wlien he considered his sale 
completfcdc on a night, to the poor creatuics 
refused admission into a workhouse, lending 
them his charcoal fire for warmth, which was 
always returned to him. "J’he poor creatures 
begged cinders, and carried tJic fire, .under a 
railway arch. The general rule, however, is for 
the dealer to he s^enlv and merely expose the 
articles for sale. “ I likes better,” said one man 
to me^ “to touch up people’s noses than their 
heyes or their hears.” There arc now in the 
trade alnjpst more than can get a living at it, 
and their earnings are less than they were 
formerly. ’ One party attributed this to the 
opening of a couple of penny-pie shops in his 
neighbourhood. Before then he could get 2s. 6d. 
a day clear, take one day with another; but 
since the establishment of the business in the 
peimy-pie line he cannot take above Is. Gd. a 
day clear. On the day the first of these pie- 
shops opened, it made as much as 10 lbs., or half 
a draught of eels, difierence to him. There was 


a band of music and an illumination at the pie- 
shop, ard it was impossible to stand against 
that. The fashionable dress of the trade is the 
“Jenny Lind” or “wide-awake” hat, with a 
broad "black ribbon tied round it, and a white 
apron and sleeves. The dealers usually go to 
Hapipton-court or Greenwich on a fine Sunday. 
They^are partial to tlic pit of Astley’s. One of 
theili told ills waterman at Billingsgate the other 
morning that “ he and his good lady had been 
wei/y amused with the osses at Hashlcy’s last 
nigh,.” c 

Of the Experience op a HoThSel and 
^Pea-soup Man. 

“ I was a coalheaver,” said one of the class 
to me, as I sat in his attic up a close Court, 
watching his wife “thicken the liquor;” “I 
was a-going along the plank, from one barge 
tq another, when the swell of some steamers 
throwed the plank olT the * horse,’ and chucked 
me down, and broke my knee agin the side of 
the barge. Before that I was yarning upon an 
average my pOs. to 30s. a week. 1 was seven 
months and four days in King’s College Hos- 
pital after this. I found thejj'^ was a-doing me 
no good there, so I come out and went over to 
Bartholciny’s Hospital. I w'as in there nine- 
teen months altogether, and after that 1 was a 
month ill Middlesex Hosjiital, and all on ’em 
turned me out oncinable. You see, the hone’s 
decayed — four nits of bone have been taken 
from it. The doclor tinned me cut three 
times ’cause I wouldn’t have it oft'. He asked 
my w^ife if she would give consent, but neither 
she nor my daughter would listen to it, so I 
was tur»je<l out on ’em all. How my family 
lived all this time it’s hard to tell. My eldest 
boy did a little— got Od. a week as an 
errand-boy, and my daughter w^as in seridcc, 
and did a little for me ; hut that was all we had 
to live upon. 'J'here was six children on my 
hands, and however they did manage I can’t 
say. After I came out of the hospital I applied 
to the parish, and was allow^ed 2s. 6d. a week 
and four loaves. But 1 was anxious to do 
soinethii^g, so a master butcher, as I knowed, 
said he would get me ‘ a pitch * (the right to 
fix a stall), if 1 thought 1 could sit at a stall 
and sell a few things. I told liini I thought 
T could, *nud would he very thankful for it. 
AVell, 1 had heard how' the man up in the 
market was making a fortune at the hot-ecl and 
pea-sonp line. [A paviour as left his barrow 
and two sliovcls with me told me to-day, said 
the man, by way of parenthesis — ‘ that he 
knowed for a fact he was clearing 6/. a week 
regular.’] So I thought I’d have a touch at 
the same thing. But you see, I never could 
ri.se money enough to get sufficient stock to 
make a do of it, and never shall, I expect — it 
don’t seem like it, however. I ought to have 
5s. to go to market with to-morrow, and I ain’t 
got above 1«. Gd . ; and what’s that for stock- 
money, I'd like to know ? Weljl, as I was « 
saying, the master butcher lent me lOf. to 
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atart in the line. He was the host friend I 
ever had. But I've never been ab^e to do 
anything at it — not to say to get a* living,’* 
** He can't carry anything now, sir,” said his 
wife, as the old man strove to get the bellows 
to warm up the large kettle of pea-soup that 
was on the fire. Aye, I can’t go without my 
crutch. My daughter goes to Billingsgattf for 
me. I’ve got nobody else ; and she c(f(| up 
the eels. If it warn’t for her I must give it 
up altogether, and go into the workhoi'-^e oitt- 
right I couldn’t fetch ’ptj. I ought to nave 
been out to-night by rights if I’d had 

anything-,^to have sold. i wife* can’t do 
much; she's troubled wiLli rheumatics in 
her head and limbs.” “ Yes, said the old 
body, with a sigh, I’m never well, and never 
shall be again, 1 know.” “ Would you accept 
oil a drop of soup, sir?” asked the man; 
“you’re very welcome, I can assure you. 
You’ll ‘find it very good, sir.” I told hiin' I 
had just dined, and the poor old fellow pro- 
ceeded with liis fcile. “ Last week I earned 
clear aboht 85 ., and tliat’s to keep six on us. 
I didn’t pay no rci^t last week nc^ yet this, and 
I don’t know when I shall again, if things goes 
on in this way. *riie week hel'ore there was a 
fast-day, and I didn’t earn aho\ e Gs, that week, 
if 1 did that. My hoy can’t go to school. 
He’s got no shoes nor nothing to g* in. The 
girls go to the ragged-school, but we can’t send 
them of a Sunday nowhere.” • “ Other people 
can go,” said one of tlie young girls nestling 
round the lire, and witn a piec(t of sacking over 
her shoulders for a shawl — “ tliem as lias got 
llihigs to go in; hut mollier don’t like to let us 
go as we are.” “ She slips her motijipr’s shoes 
on when she goes out. It would take I/, to 
start me w'cll. AVitli that I could go to market, 
and buy mydraught of eels a shilling chtai)c*r, 
and I could alibrd to cut my jdcces a little 
bigger ; and people where they gets used well 
comes again — don’t you see? I could have 
sold more cels if I’d had ’em to-day, and soup 
too. Why, there’s four hours of about the licst 
time to-night that I’m losing now ’^ause I’^vc 
nothing to sell. The man in tlie market can 
give more tlian we can. lie givef what is 
called the lumping ha’p’ortli — that is, seven or 
eight jneccs ; ah, that I daresay he does ; 
indeed, some of the hoys has told me he gives 
as many as eight pieces. And then the more 
eels you biles up, you see, the riclvcr the liquor 
is, and in our little tin-pot way it’s like hi ling 
up a great jint of meat in a hoccan of water. 
In course we can’t compete agin the man in 
the market, and so we're being ruined entirely. 
The boys very often comes and afiks me if I’ve 
got a farden’s-w'orth of heads. Tlie v/oman at 
Broadway, they tells me, sells ’em at four a 
farden and a drop of liquor, but we chucks 'cm 
away, there’s nothing to eat on them ; the hoys 
tliough will eat anythinjg.” 

In the hot-eel trade arc now 140 vendors, 
each selling 6 lb. of eels daily at their stands ; j 
00 fell 40 lb. daily; and 100 are itinerant, | 


selling 5 lb. nightly at the public-houses. The 
first mentioned take 2;;. daily ; the second 16s. ; 
and the third If. Sd. This gives a street ex- 
penditure in the trAde hot eels of 19,448/. for 
the year. 

ISP 'itart in this business a capital is required 
after Ups rate : — stall 6f. ; basket Is. ; eal-ket- 
tle 2s. 6d.; jar Gd. ; ladle 4rf. ; 12 cups If.; 
12 spoons if. ; stew-pan 2f. ; chafing-dish 6d . ; 
slraiaKr If. ; 8 cloth^^2f. Sri, ; a pair sleeves 
‘id . ; apron 4d. ; charcoal 2f, (4d. being an 
average daily coiisurnption) ; ^ cwt. co^J Z^d . ; 
I Ih. butter (the weekly aver^^e) 4d. ;* 1 quar- 
tern flour 5d . ; 4 oz. peftper 4d. ; 1 quart 
vinegar lOd. ; \ lb. salt |d. ; 1 lb. candles for 
stall 0dm; parsley 3d. ; stock-money lOf. In 
all 1/. 15f.* In the course of a year the pro- 
perty which may he described as fixed, as in 
the^tall, &c., and the expenditure daily occur- 
ring as for stock, butter, coal, accordingifto 
the foregoing ocatement, amounts to 15,760/. 
I’hc cels ;^Tj^;chase(I for this trade at Billings- 
gate are”«s,lGG,880 lb., costing, at 3d. per lb,, 
12 , 102 /. 

In the pea-soup trade there are now one half 
of the whole number of the hot-eel vendors ; 
of whom 100 will sell, each 4 gallons daily ; 
and of the remaining 50 vendors, each will sell 
upon an average 10 gallons daily. The first 
mentioned take 3s. daily ; and the last 7s, Gd. 
This gives a street expenditure of 4,050/, during 
the wilder season of five months. 

To compience business in the street sale of 
pca-sou]) a capital is required after this rate : 
soup-kettle 4-f. ; peas 2f. ; soup-ladle 6d. ; 
l)epper-hox Id. ; mint-box 3d. ; chafing-dish 
(id.; 12 basons If.; 12 spoons If.; hones, 
celery, mint, carrots, and onions, If. 6d. In 
all lOf. JOd. The liot-eel trade being in con- 
junction with liie pea-soup, the same stall, 
caiulJ('s, toAvels, sleeves, and aprons, does f u 
both, and the (jnantity of extra coal and char- 
coal ; pepper and salt given in the summary 
)f hot-cels serves in cooking, &c., both eels and 
pea- soup. 

• 

Of the StREET-SELLEUS of i*ICKLED 
AVijelks. 

The trade in whelks is one of which the costcr- 
mougets have the undisputed monopoly. The 
wholesale business is .^1 ti’ansactcd in Billings- 
gate, where this shelf-fi«li is bought by the 
leasure (a double peek or gallon), half-measure, 
or wash. A wasli is four measures, ana is the 
most advantageous nmde of purchase ; “ It’s so 
much cheaper by taking tliat quaiitity,” 1 was 
told, “it’s as good as having a half-measure 
i.” All average price for the year may be 4s. 
the wash ; “ But I’ve given 21f. for three wash,” 
said one costermonger, and he waxed indignant 
s he spoke, “ one Saturday, when there was a 
_reat stock in ( 00 , just because there was a fair 
coming on on Monday, and the whelkmen, wlio 
are the biggest rogues in Billingsgate, always 
have the price up then, and hinder a poor man 
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doing good — they’ve a great knack of that.” A 
wash weighs about 60 lbs. * On rare occasions it j 
has been as low as 2s. 6d.f and even la. 6d, 
About one-half of the whelks are sold alive 
f wholesale), and tlie other half “cooked” 
(boiled), some of the sal^men having “eoi/Ce- 
nience for cooking” near the market; lyit they 
are all brought to London alive, “or what 
should be alive.” "When bought alive, which 
ensures a better quality, I was toldc-for 
“ whelks ’ll boil after thb^^’re dpad and gone, 
you see, sir, as if they was alive ahd hungry ”• — 
the costermonger ^oils them in the largest sauce- 
pan at his command for about ten minutes, ^nd 
then leaves them until they cool. “ They never 
kicks as they boils, like lobsters or cralfj,” said 
one whelk dealer, “ they takes it quiet. A mis- 
sionary cove said to me, * Why don’t you kill 
them first? it’s murder.’ They doesn’t sufer; 

suffered more with a toothach than the 
whole of a measure of whelks has in a boiling, 
that I’m clear upon.” The boilin^i^H generally 
the work of the women. The next process is to 
place them in a tub, throw boiling water over 
them, and stir them up for ten or fifteen minutes 
with a broom-handle. If the quantity be a wash, 
two broom-handles, usually wielded by the man 
and his wife, are employed. This is both to 
clean them and “ to make them come out easier 
to be wormed.” The “ worming” is equivalent 
to the removing of the beard of an oyster or 
mussel. The whelks are wonned one by one. 
Tlio operator cuts into the fish, rapidly draws 
out the “ worm,” and pushes the severed parts 
together, which closes. The small whelks arc 
not wormed, “ because it’s not reckoned neces- 
sary, and they’re sold to p6or lads and such 
like, that’s not particular; but nearly all the 
women, and a good many of the boys, are very 
particular. They think the <.vorm’s poison.” 
The whelks are next shaken in a tub, in cold 
water, and are then ready for sale. The same 
process, after the mere boiling, is observed, 
when the whelks are bought “ cooked.” 

Some whelk-sellers, who wish to display a 
superior article, engage children for a few half- 

f jence to ruU the shell of every whelk, so that it 
ooks clean and even bright. 

I find a difficulty, common in the course of 
this inquiry, of ascertaining precisely the num- 
ber of whelk- sellers, because the sale often 
carried on simultaneously with that of other 
things, (stewed eelsf fof ^instance,) and because 
it ia common for costermongers to sell whelks 
on a Saturday ni^ht only, *both at .stalls and 
“ round to the public-houses,” but only when 
they a^e chf ap at I^llingsgate. On a'Saturday 
night there may be\ 300 whelk- sellers in the 
stipirts, nearly half at stalls, and half, or more, 
“working tlie public-houses.” But of this 
number it must be understood that perhaps the 
wife is at the stall while the husband is on a 
round, and soipe whelks are sent out by a man 
having an extra stock. This, therefore, reduces 
the number of independent dealers, but not the 
aotval number of sellers. On all other nights 


there may be half the number engaged in this 
traffic, ii^ the streets regularly all the year ; and 
more tlian half on a Monday, as regards the 
public-house business, in which little is done 
between Monday and Saturday nights. But a 
man will, in some instances, work the public- 
houses every night (the wife tending the stall), 
and 'the more assiduously if the weather be bad 
or fog^y, when a public-house custom is the best. 
A fair week’s earnings in whelks, “ when a man’s 
kfioTyn,” is ]?. ; a bad week is from 5s. to 8j?. 

I am^assured that bad weeks arc “ as plenty ns 
good, at least,' the year round and thus llie 
average tef the street wliclk-sellcrs, in whelks 
alone, is about yds, when the trade is carried on 
daily and regularly, and 5s. a week by those who 
occasionally resort to it ; and as the occasional 
hands are the more numerous, the average may 
he struck at 7s. 

The whelks arc sold at the stalls at two, three, 
four, six, and eight a penny, according to size. 
Four is an average peiinjiN'orth for good wliclks ; 
the six a penny are small, and the eight a penny 
very small. The principal place for tfieir sale is 
in Old- street;"^ City- road. The other principal 
places arc the street-markets, which I have 
before particularised. The whelks are sold in 
saucers, generally small and wliite, and of 
coirmon ware, and are conhiined in jars, ready 
to be “ shJled” into any saucer that may have 
been emptied. Sometimes a small pjTamid of 
shells, surmount’d by a. candle protected by a 
shade, attracts the regard of the passer-by. 
The man doing the best business in London 
was to be found, before the removals of which I 
have spoken, in Lambeth-walk, but he has rfow 
no fixed locality. His profits, I am informed, 
were regularly 31. a week ; but out of this he 
had to pay for the assistance of two or some- 
times three persons, in wasliing * liis whelks, 
boiling them, &c. ; besides that, his wife was as 
busy as himself. To the quality and cleanliness 
of his whelks he was very attentive, and would 
sell no mediocre article if better could be 
bought. “ He deserved nil he eanied, siry” 
said another street-dealer to me ; “ why, in 
Old-strcct now they’ll have the old original 
saucers, miserable things, such as they had 
fifty years back; but the man we’re talking 
of, about two years ago, brought in very pretty 
plates, quite enterprising things, and they 
answered well. His example’s .spreading, but 
it’s slowly.” The whelks are eaten with vinegar 
and pepper. 

For sale in the public-houses, the whelks are 
most frequently carried in jars, and transferred 
in a saucer to the consumer. “ There’s often a 
good sale,” said a man familiar with the busi- 
ness, “ when a public room’s filled. People 
drinking there always want to eat They buy 
whelks, not to fill themselves, but for a relish, A 
man that’s used to the trade will often get off 
inferior sorts to the lushingtons ; he’ll have 
them to rights. Whelks is all the same, good, 
bad, or middling, when a man’s if 

they’re well seasoned with pepper and vinegar. 
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Oh yes ; any whelk-man will take in a drunken 
fellow, and he will do it all the same, if he’s 
made up hia mind to, get drunk hisself that very 
ni^t’* ^ ^ • 

The trade is carried on by the regular costers, 
but of the present number of whelk- sellers, about 
twenty have been mechanics or servarlts. The 
whelk- trade is an evening trade, commencing 
generally about six, summer and winter, oi» an 
hour earlier in winter. • 

The capital required to start in the wlielk- 
business is : stall, *2s. (id. ; saucers, vinegai -bottle, 
jar, pepper-castor, and small watering-pan O^^cd 
ojily in dusty weather), 2s. repair of stilts 
(supjjorts for the stall), Is. 6d. ; * lock-money, fts. ; 
])i.ppcr aiur vinegar, Gd., or in all. If the 
trade be commenced iii a roulid basket, for 
public-house sale. 7s. or Ss. only is required, 
but it is a Inzardous experiment for a i^crson 
unpractised in strk.'et business. 

Of Tim CusTOMr.us, utc., of rieivLim 
* IIF.LK-SELMUIS. 

An iiitcirigent man gave me the following ac- 
count. H« had been connected with street- 
trading from his youth u]i, and k now about 
thirty : • 

The chief customers for whelks, sir, are 
working people and ])Oor pcojde, and they pre- 
fer them to oysters ; 1 do myself, and I think 
they’re not so much eaten because th§y’rc not 
lashionable like oysters. But I’ve sold them to 
first-rate public-houses, and to c]^)ctors* shojis — 
more than other shops, I don’t know why — and 
to private houses. M/.siers lia\jp sent out their 
servant-maids to me for three or four penn’orths 
for su])pcr. I've ottered the maids a whelk, but 
they won’t eat them in the street ; I dare say 
they’re afraid their young men may be about, 
and might think tliey wasn’t ladies if they cat 
whelks in the street. Boys are the best custo- 
mers for ‘ small,’ but if you don’t look sharp, 
you’ll be done out of three-lia’porth of vinegar 
to a ha’porth of whelks. I can’t make out why 
they like it so. Tliey’ re particular enough in 
their way. If the whelks are thin, as they will 
he sometimes, the lads will say, ‘ Whatoa lot of 
snails you’ve gathered to-night I’ If they’re 
plump and line, then they’ll say, * Fat iniiis to- 
night — stunners ! ’ Some jieople eat whelks for 
an appetite ; they give me one, and more in 
summer than winter. The women of the town 
are good customers, at least they are in the Cut 
and Shoreditch, for I know both. If they have 
fivc-penn’orth, -^hen they’re treated perhaps, 
there’s always sixpence. They conic on the 
sly sometimes, by themselves, and make what’s 
a meal, I’m satisfied, on whelks, and they’ll 
want credit sometimes. I’ve given trust to a 
woman of that sort as far as 2s. 6d. I’ve lost 
very little by them ; I don’t know how much 
altogether. I keep no account, but carry any 
credit in my head. Those women’s good pay, 
take it altogether, for they know how hard it is 
to get a orust, and have a feeling for a poor 
man, if they haven’t for a rich one— that’s my 


opinion,^ sir. Costermongers in a good time 
are capital customers; they’ll buy five or six 
penn’orths at a time.* The dust’s a great in- 
jury to the trade in summer time ; it dries the 
whelks up, and they Iwok old. I wisli whelks 
were cheaper at Billi^sgate, and I could do 
moJIf ‘business ; and I could do more if I could 
sell a few minutes after twelve on a Saturday 
night, when people must leave the public-house. 
I have sold tliree wash of a Saturday night, and 
clcaroil ]5«. on them. JLone'Weck made 3k, but 
I had a few stewed Jidbls to help, — that is, I 
cleared 2/., and had a pound’s worth, over on 
tlie Saturday night, and scnt^tkeni to be sold — 
and^they were sold — at Battersea on the Sun- 
day; 1 never went there myself. I’ve had 
twenty jj«ople rou^i my stall at one time on a 
Saturday. *l’evhaps my earnings on that (and 
other odd tilings) may come to 1/. a week, or 
hardly so mncli, ‘le year roimd. 1 can’t sax 
txaclly. Tlie 'Hells are no use. Boys ha\^ 
asked me lor lUeiu ‘ to make sea-shells of,* 
they^ say — t‘i» hold them to their ears when 
they’re big, and there’s a sound like the 
sea rolling. Gentlemen have sometimes told 
me to keep a dozen dozen or twenty dozen, 
for borders to a garden. I make no charge 
for them — ^just what a gentleman may please 
to give. 

The information given shows an outlay of 
5,250k yearly for street whelks, and as the return 
1 have cited shows the money spent in whelks at 
Billingsgate to be 2,500k, the number of whelks 
being 4,950j^00, the account is correct, as the 
coster’s usual half-profits ” make up the sum 
cx2)CTided. 

Of Tiin Strf.et Sellers, and of the 
Preparation of Fried Fi sn. 

Amoko the cook#d food which has for many 
jeurs formed a portion of the street trade is 
fried fish. The sellers are about 350, as a 
maximum and 250 as a minimum, 300 being an 
average number. The reason of the variation 
in number is, that on a Saturday night, and 
occasionally on other nights, espiciallv on Mon- 
days, stall-keepers sell fried fish, ana not as an 
ordinary article of their trade. Some men, too, 
resort to the trade for a time, wlum they cannot 
be employed in any way more profitable or 
suitable ft> them. The dealers in this article 
are, for the most jiart, olt^nen and hoys, though 
there may be 30 or 40 wom^i who sell it, but 
only 3 or 4 girls, and they are the daught|rs of 
the men in tliu business as the women are the 
wives. Amobg the fried- fish sellers there are 
not half a dozen Irish people, although fish is 
so especial a part of the diet of the poor Irish. 
The men in the calling have been, as regards 
the great majority, mechanics dt servants ; 
none, I was told, had been ^fishmongers, or their 
assistants. 

The fish fried by street dealers is known as 
“plaice dabs” and “sole dabs,” which are 
merely plaice and soles, “dab” being a com- 
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nion word for any flat ^sh. The fish which 
supplies upwards of one half the quantity fried 
for the streets is plaice ; tiie otlicr fishes used 
are soles, haddocks, whitings, flounders, and 
licrtinga, hut very spari«»gly*SAdeed as regards 
herrings. Soles are used in as large a quantity 
as the other kinds mentioned altogethcii ^)n 
iny inquiry as to the precise <]|uantity of each 
description fried, the answer from the^traders 
was uniform : “ I can’t say, sir. I buy what- 
ever* s cheapest.” The fish is bought at- Bil- 
lingsgate, but some of tlif^street dealers obtain 
another and even a cheaper commodity than^at 
that great mart. „ .Tlus supply 'is known in the 
trade as “ friers,” and consists of the overplus 
of a fishmonger’s stock, of w'hat he has not Sold 
overnight, and does not care .to ofler fqr sale on 
the following morning, and therefor^ vends it to 
the costermongers, whose customers arc chiefly 
among the poor. The friers arc sometimes half, 
and sometimes more than half, of the wholesale 
price ill Billingsgate. Many of the friers are 
good, but some, I was told, ” in any thing like 
muggy or close weather were very queer fish, 
very queer indeed,” and they are consequently 
fried with a most liberal allowance of oil, ” which 
will conceal anything,” 

Tlie fish to be fried is first washed and gut- 
ted ; the fins, head, and tail arc then cut ofT, 
and the trunk is dipped in flour and water, so 
that in frying, oil being always used, the skin 
will not he scorched by the, pcrhaj)s, too violent 
action of the fire, hut merely browned. Pale 
rape oil is geuerally used. The .sellers, how- 
ever, arc often twitted with using lanip oil, even 
when it is dearer than that devoted to the pur- 
pose. The fish is cooked in ordinary frying- 
pans. One tradesman in Cripplcgate, formerly 
a costermonger, has on his premises a commo- 
dious oven which he had built for the frying, or 
rather baking, of fish. He ^ipplies the small 
shopkeepers who deal in the article (although 
some pnpare it themselves), and sells his fisli* 
retail aUo, but the street-sellers buy little of 
him, as they are nearly all “their own cooks.” 
Some of the “ illegitimates,” however, lay in 
their stock hyepurchasc of the tradesm:in in 
question. • The fish is cut into portions before 
it is fried, and the frying occujdcs about ten 
minutes. Tlie quantity prepared together is 
from six to twenty portions, according to the 
size of the pans; four dozen portions, or 
“pieces,” as the street people call them, re- 
quire a quart of oiil. 

The fried fish-sellers live in some out of the 
way alley, and not unfreqiieiitly in garrets ; fur 
among even the poorest class there are great 
objectionf to their being fellow-lodgers, on 
account of the odour from tlie frying. Even 
when the fish is fresh (as it most frequently is), 
and the oil ‘pure, the odour is rank. In one 
place I visited, which wa», moreover, admirable 
for cleanliness, it was very rank. The cooks, 
however, whether husbands or wives — for the 
women often attend to the pan — when they 
hear of this disagreeable rankness, answer tliat 


it may be so, many people say so ; but for their 
parts they cannot smell it at all. The gar- 
ments of the fried-fish sellers are more strongly 
impregnated with the smell of fish than were 
those of any wet ” or other fish- sellers whom 
I met with. Their residences are in some of 
the labyjSnths of courts and alleys that run 
fr6m Gray’s-inn-lane to Leather-lane, and 
similar places between Fetter and Chancery- 
lanes.<. They are to be found, too, in the courts 
runfling from Cow-cross, Smithfield ; and from 
Tnrnmill-street and Ray- street, Clerkenw'ell ; 
alsG^ in the alleys about Bishopsgate-street and 
the 9Cingslaiid-roa i, and some in the half- 
ruinous buildings near the Southwark and 
Borough-roads. None, or very few/- of those 
who are their ^own cooks, reside at a greater 
distance than three miles from Billingsgate. A 
gin-drinking neighbourhood, one coster said, 
.suits best, “for people hasn’t their smell so 
correct there.” 

The sale is both on rounds and at stalls, the 
itinerants being twice as numerous as the station- 
ary. The round is usually from public-house 
to public- house, in populous neighbourhoods. 
The itinerants generally confine themselves to 
the trade in fried fish, bi«t the stall-keepers 
always sell other articles, generally fish of some 
kind, along with it. IHie sale in the public- 
houses is the greatest. 

At the neighbouring races and fairs there is 
a great sale of fried fish. At last Epsom races, 

I was told, there were at least fifty puiweyors 
of that dainty from London, half ol’ them per- 
haps being costermongers, who speculated in it 
merely for the of’casion, preparing it themselves. 
Three men joined in one speculation, expending 
8/. in fish, and did well, .selling at the usual 
profit Decent, per cent., but with the drawback 
of considerable exjienses. Their customers at 
the races and fairs are the boys who hold horses 
or brush clothes, or who sell oranges or nvits, 
or push at roundabouts, and the costers wlio are 
there on business. At Epsom races there was 
plenty of bread, I w’as informed, to be picked 
up on the ground ; it bad been flung from the 
ean-iuge.'i after luncheon, and this, with a piece 
of fish, supplied a meal or “ a relish” to hun- 
dreds. 

In the public-houses, a slice of bread, 16 or 
32 being cut from a quartern loaf— as they are 
wl)olc or half slices — is sold or offered with the 
fish for a penny. The cry of the seller is, “ fish 
and bread, a penny.” Sometimes for an extra- 
sized piece, with bread, *Jd. is obtained, hut 
very seldom," and sometimes two pieces are 
given for At the stalls bread is rarely 

sold with the edible in question. 

For the itinerant trade, a neatly painted 
wooden tray, slung by a leathern strap from the 
neck, is used : the tray is papered over gene- 
rally with clean ncw.spapers, and on the j)apev 
is spread the shapeless brown lumps of fish. 
Parsley i& often strewn over them, and a salt- 
box is placed at the discretion of the customer. 
The trays contain from two to five dozen pieces. 
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I understand that no one has a trade greatly in 
advance of his fellows. The whole b^dy com- 
plain of their earnings being far less than was 
the case four or five years back. 

The itinerant fried fish-sellers, when pursuing 
their avocation, wear generally a jacket of cloth 
or fustian buttoned round them, but the re^t of 
their attire is hidden by the white sleeves and 
apron some wear, or by the black calico beeves 
and dark woollen aprons worn by others. 

The capital required to start properly in^tlic 
business is: — frying-pan 2.?.Aceond-hand^rf.) ; 
tr.'iy 2i’. Gd. (second - hand ^ • salt - box 6d, 
(second-hand ld.)\ and 8toc\- money fts . — in 
all 10.V. A man has gone intoihe trade, how- 
ever, with Is., which he expenaed in fish and 
oil, borrowed a frying-pan, borrowed an old tea- 
board, and so started on his venture. 

Of the l^lxPERiENCE OF A Fuifeo Fisii- 
SELLER, AND OF THE CLASS OF CUSTOMERS. 

Tun man who gave me the following informa- 
tion was well- looking, and might be about 45 or 
50. He ^^as poorly dressed, but |jis old brown 
surtout fitted him «lose and well, was jauntily 
buttoned up to his black satin stock, wOni, but 
of good quality ; and, altogether, he had what is 
understood among a class as “ a hetterly appear- 
ance about him.” hlis statement, as well as those 
of the other vendors of provisions, is Curious in 
its details of public-house vagaries . — 

** Tve been in the trade,” he said, ** seventeen 
years, ilefore that, I was a gentleman’s ser- 
vant, and 1 married a servant-u^id, and we had 
a family, and, on that account, couldn’t, cither 
of us, get* a situatioif, though we’d good charac- 
ters. I was out of employ for scvcn#or eight 
months, and things was beginning to go to the 
pawm for a living ; but at last, wJien I gave iij) 
any hope of getting into a gentleman’s service, I 
raised 10,?., and detcmiined to try something 
else. I was j)crsuadod, by a friend who kept a 
beer- shop, to sell oysters at his door. I took his 
advice, and went to Billingsgate for the fir.st 
time in my life, and bought a peck of ^sters for 
2s. Gd. I was dressed respectable then-nothing 
like the mess .and dirt I’m in now” [1 may 
observe, that there was no dirt aboift him] ; 
” and so the salesman laid it on, but I gave him 
all he asked. I know a deal better now. I’d 
never been used to open oysters, and 1 couldn’t 
do it. 1 cut my fingers with the knife slipping 
all over them, and had to hire a man to open for 
me, or the blood from my cut fingers would have 
run upon the ’oysters. For all that, 1 cleared 
25. Gd. on that i)eck, and I soon got up to the 
trade, and did well ; till, in two or three months, 
the season got over, and I was advised, by the 
same friend, to try fried fish. That suited me. 
I’ve lived in good families, where there was 
first-rate men-cooks, and I know what good 
cooking means. I bought a dozen plaice; I 
forget what I gave for them, hut they were 
dearer then than now. For all that, I took be- 
tween 11 5. and 125. the first night— it was Satur- 
day— that I started ; and I stuck to it, and took 


from 7s. to IO5. every jiight, with more, of courae, 
on Saturday, and it was half of it profit then. I 
cleared a good mechanic’s earnings at that time 
— 3O5. a week and mor?. Soon after, I was told 
th^, if agreeable, mjiwife could have a stall 
wim Vried fish, opposite a wine-vaults just 
openedf and she made nearly half as much as I 
did on my rounds. I served the public-houses, 
and soon got known. With some landlords I 
had Ae privilege of parlour, and tap-room, 
and bar, when other fTadesmen have been kept 
01/!. The landlords will say to me stHl* * You 
can go in, Fishy.’ Somehow, H[ got the name of 
‘ Fishy’ then, and I’ve kept it ever since. There 
was hospitality in those days. I’ve gone into a 
room in a jwhlic-flftnsc, used by mechanics, and 
one of them has said . ‘I’ll stand fish round, 
gentlemen;’ and I’ve supplied fifteen penn’orths. 
FerHaps he was a stranger, siicli a sort of cu#' 
iomer, that ’-•'ar d to he agreeable. Now, it’s 
more likely I hear: ‘Jack, lend ns a penny to 
buy a hit of fried;’ and then Jack says: ‘You 
he d — d ! licrc, lass, let’s have another pint.’ 
The insults and difiicultics I’ve had in the juib- 
lic-house trade is dreadful. I once sold \Gd. 
worth to three rough-looking fellows I’d never 
seen before, and they seemed hearty, and asked 
me to drink with them, so I took a pull; hut 
they wouldn’t ]>ay me when I asked, and I 
waited a goodish bit before 1 did ask. I thought, 
at first, it was their fun, hut I waited frojn four 
to seven, and I found it was no fun. I felt 
upset, and An out and told the policeman, but 
he said it was only a debt, and he couldn’t inter- 
fere. So I ran to the station, but tlic head man 
there said the saTue, and told me I should hand 
over the fish with one hand, and hold out the 
other hand for my money. So I went hack to 
the public-house, and asked for my money — and 
there was some meclianics that knew me tlier*’ 

l^icn — but I got nothing hut ‘ you’s!’ and 

one of ’em used most dreadful language. At 
last, one of the mechanics said ; ‘ hluzzle him, 
Fishy, if he won’t pay.’ He was far bigger than 
me, him that waa- one in debt; ^ut my spirit was 
up, and I let go at him and gave hiiu a bloody 
nose, and the next hit I knocked him backwards, 
I’m sure I don’t know how, on to a table; but 
I fell on liim, and he clutched mo by the coat- 
collar — ^was respectable dressed then — and half 
smothered me. He tore the back of my coat, 
too, and I w'ent home liibe Jyn Crow. The pot- 
man and the others parted us, and they made 
the man give me I5.. and the waiter paid Ae the 
other 4r/., and said lie’d take his chance to get 
it— but he .never got it. Another time I went 
into a bar, and there wa.s a ball in the house, and 
one of the ball gents came down and gave my 
basket a kick without ever a word, and started 
the fish ; and in a scufile-rhe was a little fellow, 
but my master — I had this finger put out of 
joint— you can sec that, sir, still — and was in 
the hospital a week from an injury to my leg ; 
the tiblin bone was hurt, the doctors said” [the 
tibia.] “ I’ve had my tray kicked over for a 
I* lark in a public-house, and a scramble for my 
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fish, and all gone, and no help and no money for 
me. The landlords always ])revent such things, 
when they can,^ and interfeae for a poor man ; 
but then it’s done siiddeh, and over in an instant. 
That sort of thing wasn’t^ tlie worst. I once had 
some powdery stuff’ flung sudden over ifie W a 
parlour door. My fish fell off’, for 1 jumped, 
because I felt blinded, and what became of them 
I don’t know ; but I aimed at once for home — 
it was very late — and ha\? to feel my way almost 
like a blind man. I can’i, tell what I suffered. 
I found it was something black, for I kept rub- 
bing my face witli. my apron, and could just tell 
it came away black. I let myself in withrmy 
latch, jmd my wife was in bed, and I told her to 
get up and look at my face tnid get/iome water, 
and she thought I was joking, as she was half 
a,sleep ; but when she got uj) and got a light, and 
4 . glass, she screamed, and said 1 looked such a 
shiny image; and so 1 did, as well as I could 
•see, for it was black lead — such as they use for 
grates — that was flung on me. I Avashed it offj 
but it wasn’t easy, and my face was sore days 
after. I bad a respectable coat on then, too, 
which was greatly spoiled, and no remedy at all. 
I don’t knoAV wlio did it to me. 1 heard some 
one say: ‘You’re served out beautiful’ Its 
men that calls themselves gentleincii that does 
such things. I know the style of them then — 
it was eight or ten years ago ; they’d heard of 

Lord r, and his goings on. "J'hat way it's 

better noAV, but A\orse, far, in the way of getting 
a living. 1 dare say, if I had (lreb.->ed in lough 
corderoys, I shouldn’t have been larked at so 
much, because they might have tliouglit I was 
a regular coster, and a lighter ; but I (Ion’ I like 
that sort of thing — I like to be decent and re- 
spectable, if I can. 

“I’ve been in the ‘fried’ trade evCr .wioo, 
except about three months that 1 tried the sand- 
wiches. I didn’t do so veil in them, but it was 
a far easier trade ; no carrying heavy weights all 
the way from JJillingsgaie : but 1 vent back to 
the fried. "Why now, sir, a good week witli me 
— and I’ve only^myself in the trade now” [he 
was a widoiV’cr] — “is to earn 12a*., a poor veek 
is 9f. ; and there’s as many of one as of tlic 
other. I'm known to sell the best of fish, and 
to cook it in the best style. 1 think half of us, 
take it round and round for a year, earn as 
nuch as I do, and the other half about half as 
nuch. I think so. ilhght liavc saved money, 
nit for a family. I’ve only one at home with 
ne ndw, and he really is a^good lad. My cus- 
omers are public-house peojile that want a 
•elish or a sort of supper with their beer, not so 
nuch to drinkers.. 1 sell to trade.sinen, too; 4;d. 
vorth for tea.f} sup\P^^- Some of them send to 
ny placP’-^j. I’m kri'f>^* The Great Exliibi- 
'^^^‘^Jan’t be any diff’^/ence to me. I’ve a regu- 
j^^'round. I used to sf H a good deal to women 
T the town, but 1 don’t i^.'ow. They haven’t the 
none 3 % I believe. Whore -/ took 10«. of them, 
lij^ or ten years ago, I T i.- only Gd. They ! 
nay go for other sorts of' now ; I can’t j 

lay. The worst of my trade is ^t people must \ 


have as big penn’orths when flsh is dear as when 
its cheap. 1 never sold a piece of fish to an 
Italian boy in my life, tliough they’re Catholics. 
Indeed, I never saw an Italian boy spend a half- 
penny in the streets on anything.” 

A working-man told me that he often bought 
frie j flsh, and accounted it a good to men like 
himself He was fond of fried fish to his sup- 
per f ne couldn’t buy half so cheap as the street- 
sellers, perhaps not a quarter ; and, if he could, 
it A^uld cost him Id. for dripping to fry the fish 
in, apd he got it reody, and well fried, and gene- 
rally good, foi'lc; 

Subsequent inquiries satisfied me that my in- 
formant was ecwrect as to his calculations of his 
fellows’ earnings, judging from his own. The 
price of plaice at Billingsgate is from ^d. to 2d. 
each, according to size (the fried fish purveyors 
never calculate by thp weight), being a fair 
av^crage. A plaice costing l<f. will now be fried 
into four pieces, each Id , ; but the addition of 
bread, co.st of oil, &c., reduces the “fried” 
peoples’ profits to rather less than cent per 
cent. Solos and the other fish are, moreover, 
30 per cent, dearer than pb’cc. As 150 sellers 
make as much weekly as my informant, and the 
other 150 half that amount, we have an average 
yearly earning of 271. Gs. in one case, and of 
id/. 13a. in the other. Taking only 20/. a year 
as a medium earning, and adding 00 per cent 
for profit, the outlay on the fried fish supplied 
by London street-sellers is 11,400/. 

Of Tin: Prkpakation and Quantity of 

SiILEF’.S TkoTTLRS, ANp OF THE .StKEET- 

.SELLEUS. 

Tun sale of slieep’s trotters, as a regular street- 
trade, is roiifiiied to London, Liverpool, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and a few more of our greater 
toAvns. Tlie “trotter,” as it is commonly called, 
is the boiled foot of the sheep. None of my 
readers can have I’orined any commensurate 
notion of tlie extent of the sale in Loudon, and 
to some readers the very existence of such a 
comestible may be unknown. The great supply 
now rcmilred is readily attained. The Avhole- 
sale trade is now in the hands of one fellmonger- 
ing linn, though until within these twenty 
months or so there Avere two, and the feet arc 
cut off the sheep-skins by the salesmen in the 
.skin-market, in Bennondsey, and conveyed to 
the felJnionger’s premises in carts and in 
trucks. 

Sheep’s trotters, one of my informants could 
remember, were sold in the streets fifty years 
ago, but in such small quantities that it could 
hardly be called a trade. Instead of being pre- 
pared wholesale as at present, ahd then sold out 
to the retailers, the trotters were then prepared 
by tlie individual retailers, or by small traders 
Ml tripe and cow-heel. Twenty -five years 
ago nearly all the sheep’s trotters w«re “lined 
and prepared,” when the skin eame into 
the hands of the fellmonger, for the glue and 
size makers. Tw^ty years ago only about one- 
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twentieth of tlie trotters now prepared for catirig 
were devoted to the same purpose ; agd it was 
not until about fifteen years back that the trade 
began to rea^h its present magnitude; and for 
the last twelve years it has been about btation- 
ary, but there were never more sold than last 
year. 

From fifteen to twenty years ago glue and iize, 
owing principally to improved modcK of ft^jnu- 
facture, became cheaper, so that it paid tlu* fell- 
n^ongcr better to dispose of the trotten^ as dn 
article “ cooked” for tlie poor, than to thegluc- 
hoilcr. V • 

The process of cookery is ^vrried on rapidly 
at the fellniongcr’s in questioiu The feet are ■ 
first scalded for about half an lichir. After that , 
from ten to fifteen boys are ejnplo 3 ’i’d in scoop- | 
ing out the hoofs, which arc sold for mauuie or 
to manufacturers of Prussian blue, which is ex- , 
tensively used by painters. AVomeii are thou 
employed, forty being an average number, “ to 
scrape the hair oflV’ — for hair it is called — 
quickly, but softly, .so that i1k' skin should not 
he injured^ and after that the trotters aio boiled 
for about four hoiy:s, tiiid they afe then ready 
for market. 

The proprietor "of this establishment, after he 
had obligingly given me the information 1 
required, invited mo to walk round his jireiniscs 
unaccompanied, and observe how tht business 
was conducted. The premises are extensive, and 
are situated, as are nearly all •branches of the 
great trade connected wilJi hides and skins, in 
Bermondsey. The trotter business is kept dis- 
tinct fro.n the general ieilmong(‘ring. Within 
a long shed are five*coppers, cacli coiitaiiiiug, on 
an average, 2d0 “sets,” a set being Jhe com- 
lilcment of the .sheep’s feet, four. Two of tlicse 
coppers, oil my visit, were devoted to the scald- 
ing, and lliree to the hoihng of the trotters. 
They looked like W'hat one might imagine to l)e 4 
wdtelies’ big caldrons; seething, hissing, boil- 
ing, and throwing forth a steam not jieculiarly 
grateful to the nostrils of the uninitiated. Thus 
llicre are, weekly, “cooking” in one form or 
other, the feet of 20,000 sheep for tli^consiunj)- 
tion of the poorer classes, or as H relish tor those 
whose stomachs crave after edibles of this de- 
scription. At one extremity of tliis shed are 
the boys, who work in a ])lace o})en at tlie side, 
but the flues and tires make all ji.irts .sufiiciciitly 
warm. The w'omeii have a place to themselves 
on the opposite side of the yard. The room 
where they work has forms running along its 
sides, and each woman has a .sort of bench in 
front of her seal, on which she serajies the 
trotters. One ot the best of the.se workwomen 
can scrape 150 sets, or GOO feet in a day, hut 
the average of tlie work is 500 sets a week, 
including w^oineii and girls. I saw no girls but 
what seemed above seventeen or eighteen, and 
none of the women w ere old. They were exceed- 
ingly merry, laughing and chatting, and appear- 
ing to consider that u, listener was not of primary 
consequence, as they talked pretty much alto- 
gcUicr. I *saw none but what were decently 


dressed, some were good-looking, and non© 
seemed .sickly. 

In tills establishment are prepared, weekly, 

20.000 sets, or 80,1)00 ifeet ; a yearly average of 

4.100.000 trotters, or t^e feet of 1,040,000 sheep, 
is quantity the street-folk buy seven- 

cjghth%; 3,040,000 trotters yearly, or 70,000 
weekly. The number of sheep trotter- sellers 
may be tak#ii at 300, which gives an average of 
nearl^^ sixty sets a wc^ per individual. 

'J'hc wliolesale prije* at the “ trotter yard,” is 
fi^ a peimy, wliich gives an outlay 'by the 
street- sellers of 3,03JL 1 l^.^jigarly. 

put this is not the whole of the trade. 
Lamb’s trotters are also prepared, but only to 
one-tvvcf!tieth oi 1dm quantity of sheep’s trotters, 
and that Jor only three months of tlie year. 
'J'liese are all sold to the street- sellers. The 
lam4)’s foot is ..sually left appended to 
leg and shoiih^ r of lamb. It is w'eighed with 
the joint, but the butcher’s man or hoy will say 
to the purchaser: “Do you want the foot?” 
As tlic answer is usually in the negative, it is at 
once cut oil* and forms a “ perquisite.” There 
aie .some half dozen men, journeymen butchers 
not fully emjdoyed, who collect these feet, pre- 
pare and sell them to the street-people, but as 
the lamb’s feet are very seldom as fresh as those 
of the sheep carried direct from tlie skin market 
to — so to speak — the great trotter kitchen, the 
demand for “lamb’s” falls off yearly. Last 
y'c.ir the sale may be taken at about 14,000 sets, 
selling, vvi»«lesule, at about 40/., the same price 
as the sheep. 

'I'lie sclkn-s of trotters, who are st.'itionary at 
puhlieliouse and theatre doors, and at street 
cornel .s, and itinerant, but itinerant chiefly from 
one jniblic liouse to another are a wretchedly 
poor t'hiss. Three fourtlus of them are elderly 
v.oiiien and chiRlren, the great majority being 
ririsli people, and there arc more hoys than girls 
ill tlie trade. The capital required to start in 
the bnsiiK'ss is very small. A hand basket of 
the larger size costs Is. Od., hut smaller or 
Second-hand only l.s'., and the white cotton cloth 
on which the troltcr.s arc* dls}^aye(i costs 4//. or 
(id. ; stock-money need not exceecT 1 j., so th.at 
o.s. is all that is required. This is one reason, 
I heard from several trotter-sellers, why the 
business is over-peopled. 

Statements or Siii^et’s Tuotter. Women. 
From one woman, w'ho, am a.ssured, may 
he taken as a fair type of the better ^lass of 
trotter- sellers— .sod! c of the women being sot- 
tish and ^nddicted to penn’orths of gin beyond 
their means — 1 had the following statement. 
I found her in the top room of a lofty house in 
Clerkcnwell. She was washing when I called, 
and lier son, a cripple^ hoy of 16, with his 
criiteli by his side, was cleaning knives, which 
lie had done for many months for a family in 
the neighbourhood, who paid for his Ihuour 
in what the mother pronounced better than 
money- -broken victuals, because they were of 
such good, wholesome quality. The room, which 
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iii of a good slaeyliad its jre4-i>rown plaster walls, 
stained in parts with damp, but a g^eat portion 
was coYered with the cheap engravings “ given 
away with No. 6*’ (or any other number) of some 
periodica] “of thrilling ii^rcst while the nar- 
row mantel-shelf was almost covered witii pot 
figures of dumpy men, red-breeched and blue- 
coated, and similar ornaments. I have often 
noted such attempts to subdue, as k were, the 
grimness of poverty, by tl^- 2 ^oor who had *^seen 
better days,*' The mothc^ was tall and spare, 
and the ‘boy had that look of premature sedatfe- 
ness, his face being nof a sickly hue, common to 
those of quiet dispositions, who have been afflicted 
from their childhood : — 

“ I'm the widow of a sav'jcr, sir,y sMd Mrs. 

, with a very slight brogue, for she was an 

Irishwoman, “and I’ve been a widow 18 long 
y^ars. I’m 54, 1 believe, but that 1 8 years setins 
longer than all the rest of my life together. My 
husband earned hardly ever less tlian 30.v. a week, 
sometimes 3/., and I didn’t know what pinching 
was. But I was left destitute with four young 
children, and had to bring them up as well as 
I could, by what I could make by washing and 
charing, and a hard fight it was. One of my 
children went for a soldier, one’s dead, another’s 
married, and that’s the youngest there. Ah! 
poor fellow, what he’s gone through I He’s had 
18 abscesses, one after another, and he has been 
four times in Bartholomew’s. There’s only God 
above to help him when I’m gone. My health 
broke .six years ago, and I couldn’t dodiard work 
in washing, and I took to trotter selling, because 
one of my neighbours was in that way, and told 
me how to go about it My son sells trotters 
too ; he always sits at the corner of this street 
I go from one public-house to aiiotlicr, and 
sometimes stand at tlie door, or sit inside, be- 
cause I'm known and have Ica^-e. But I can’t , 
either sit, or stand, or walk long at a time, I’m^l 
so rheumatic. No, sir, I can’t say I was ever 
badly insulted in a public- house ; hut I only go 
to those I know. Others may be different We 
depend mostly on trotters, but I have a shilling 
and my me£^, foif charing, a day in every week. 
I’ve tried ’winks and whelks too, ’cause 1 thouglit 
they might be more in my pocket than trotters, 
but they don’t suit a poor woman that’.s begun 
a street- trade when she’s not very youn^ And 
the trotters can be carried on witli so little 
money. It’s not so long ago that I’ve sold three- 
pcim’orth of trotters— that is, him and me has — 
pretty aorly in the evening; I’d bought them 

at Mr. ’s, in BermondseJ^, in the afternoon, 

for we can buy three penn’orth, and J walked 
there again^perhaps it’s four miles there and 
back — and bought another 3d. worth. The first 
three-pence was all I could rise. It’s a long 
weary way for me to w^lk, but some walk from 
Poplar and Limehouse. If I lay out 2.f. on the 
Saturday— there’s 15 sets for Is., that’s 60 
trotters — they’ll carry us on to Monday night, 
and sometimes, if they’ll keep, to Tuesday night 
Sometimes I could sell half-a- crown’s worth in 
less time. I have to go to Bermondsey three or 


four times a week. The trade -was far better six 
years agq, though trotters were dearer then, only 
13 sets Is., then 14, now 15. For some very 
few, that’s very fine and very big, I get a penny 
a piece ; for some I get 1 Jd. for two ; the most 's 
id, each; some’s four for l}d. ; and some I 
have^ to throw into the dust-hole. The two of 
us earns 5s. a week on trotters, not more, 1 'm 
sure4 * I sell to people in the public-houses ; 
some of them may be rather the worse for drink, 
blit ,not so many ; regular drunkards buys no- 
thing,, but drink. j[’ve sold them too to steady, 
respectable g(?otl<ynen, that’s been passing in 
the street, who put them in their pockets for 
supper. My Kent’s Is. a week.” 

I then had some conversation with the poor 
lad. Ho ’d had many a bitter night, he told 
me, from half-past five to twelve, for he knew 
there was no breakfast for his mother and him 
if he couldn’t sell some trotters. He had a cry 
sometimes. He didn’t know any good* it did 
him, but be couldn’t help it. The boys ga- 
thered round him sometimes, and tepsed him, 
and snatched at his crutch ; and the policeman 
said that he must make him* “ move on,” as he 
encouraged the boys about hin). He didn’t like 
the boys any more than they were fond of the 
policemen. He had often sad thoughts as he 
sat with his trotters before him, when he didn’t 
cry ; he wbiidcred if ever he would be better off ; 
but what could be do ? He could read, but not 
write ; lie liked 'to road very well when he had 
anything to read. His mother and he never 
missed mass. ' 

Another old woman, very poorly, hut rather 
tidily dressed, gave me the following account, 
which shows a little of public-house custom : — 

“ I’ve seen better days, sir, I have indeed ; I 
don’t like to talk about that, but now I’m only 
a poor sheep’s trotter seller, and I’ve been one n 
good many years. I don’t know how long, and 
I don’t like to think about it. It’s a shocking 
bad trade, and such insults as we have to put 
up with. I serve some public-houses, and 1 
stand sometimes at a playhouse-door. I make 
35. or 35. (}d. a week, and in a very good week 
45., but, then, I*iiometinies make only 25. I ’m 
infirm noV, God help me! and I can do nothing 
else. Another old woman and me has a room 
between us, at I 5 . 4d. a week. Mother ’s the 
best name I’m called in a public-house, and it 
ain’t a respectable name. ‘ Here, mother, give 
us one of your b — trotters,’ is oftqn said to me. 
One customer sometimes says: ‘The stuff’ll 
choke me, but that’s as good as the Union.’ He 
ain’t a bad man, though. He sometimes 
me. He ’ll bait my trotters, but that’s his lark- 
ing way, and then he’ll say : 

' A pennorth o’ gin, 

’ll make your old body spin.' 

It’s liis own poetry, he says. I don't know 
what he is, hut he’s often drunk, poor fellow. 
'Women’s far worse to please than men. I’ve 
known a woman buy a trotter, put her teeth 
into it, and then say it wasn’t good, and retiim 
it. It wasn’t paid for when she did'sOi and be- 
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cause I grumbled, I was abused by her, as if 
I’d been a Turk. Tlie landlord interfered, and 
he said, said he, * I ’ll not have this poir woman 
insulted; she’s here for the convenience of 
them as requires trotters, and she’s a well-con- 
ducted woman, and I’ll not have her insulted,' 
he says, says he, lofty and like a gentleman, 
sir. ‘Why, who’s insulting the old 
says the woman, says she. ‘ Wliy, yoi^ are,’ 
says the landlord, says he, ‘ and you ought to 
p^y her for her trotter, or how is she to live;'' 

* What the b — h — 11 do I care how she lines,’ 
says the woman, ‘ its noil^ig to me, <wd I 
won’t pay her.’ ‘ Then I wf ,* Says the land- 
lord, says he, ‘ here’s Crf.,’ aiul he wouldn’t take 
the change. After that T soc|i sold all my 
trotters, and some gave me double price, when 
the landlord showed himself such a gentleman, 
and I went out and bought nine trotters more, 
another woman’s stock, that she was dreading 
she couldn’t sell, and I got ihrougli tliem in no 
time. It was the best ti otter night I ever had. 
She wasn’t a woman of the town as used me so. 

I have had worse sauce from modest women, as 
they called themselves, than froq^ the women 
of the town, for pienty of thc7n knows what 
poverty is, and civiler, poor things — yes, 
I’m sure of that, though it’s a shocking life — 
O, shocking ! I never go to the playhouse-door 
but on a line night. Young men treats their 
sweethearts to a trotter, for a relish, wfth a drop 
of beer between the acts. Wet nights is the 
best for public-houses. ‘ Tlfey’re not salt 
enough,' has been said to me, oft enough, ‘ they 
don’t make a man thirsty.’ ft ’ll come to the 
workhouse with me before long, and, pcrhaj)s, 
all the better. It’s warm in the puhlic-housc, 
and that draws me to sell my trotters there 
sometimes. I live on fish and bread a good 
deal.” 

The retums I collected sliow that there is 
expended yearly in London streets on trotters, 
calculating their sale, retail, at Id. each, 6,500/., 
but though the regular price is ^d., some trotters 
arc sold at four for 1 Jd., very few higher than 
Jd., and some are kept until they are unsaleable, 
so that tlie amount may be estimated at 6,000/., 
a receipt of 7s. 6d. weekly, jier iiidividi^l seller, 
rather more than one-half of which sum is 
profit. 

Of the Street Trade in Baked Potatoes. 

The baked potato trade^ in the way it is at pre- 
sent carried on, has not been known more than 
fifteen years in the streets. Before that, pota- 
toes were sometimes roasted as chestnuts are 
now, but only on a small scale. The trade is 
more profitable than that in fruit, but continues 
for hut six months of the year. 

The potatoes, for street-consumption, arc 
bought of the greengrocers, at the rate of 5s. 6d. 
the cwt They are usually a large- sized 
“ fruit,” running about two or three to the 
pound. The kind generally bought is what are 
> called the “ French llegcnt’s,” French pota- 
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toes are greatly used ^ow, as they are cheaper 
than the English. *The potatoes are pic^d^ 
and those of a large size, and with a rough 
skin, selected from* the ^others, because they are 
the mealiest. A waxv potato shrivels in the 
ba^in". There are wually from 280 to 300 
potatoes in the cwt. ; these are cleaned by tlie 
liuckstft-, and, when dried, token in baskets, 
about a quarter cwt. at a time, to the baker’s, to 
be c(j|)kcd. They are baked in large tins, and 
require an hour and«h half to do them well. 
Tjje charge for bakid^ is dd. the cwt., tl^p baker 
usually finding the tins. Th^ are talfen home 
from the bakehouse in a baskfl, with a yard and 
a Waif of green baize in wliich they are covered 
up, and ^0 protected from the cold. The huck- 
ster tlicii pieces them in his can, which consists 
of a tin with a half-lid ; it stands on four legs, 
and has a large bondle to it, while an iron fire- 
pot is suspended immediately beneath the vcsi4?f 
whicli is i. .cd lOr holding tlie potatoes. Di- 
rectly ov.er the firc-pot is a boiler for hot water. 
Tins is concealed within the vessel, and serves 
to keep the potatoes always hot. Outside the 
vessel where the potatoes are kept is, at one 
end, a small compartment for butter and salt, 
and at the other end another compartment for 
fresh charcoal. Above the boiler, and beside 
the lid, is a small pipe for carrying off the 
steam. Thc^e potato -cans are sometimes 
brightly polished, sometimes painted red, and 
occasionally brass- mo unted. Some of the 
handsomest are all brass, and some arc highly 
ornameiitodVith brass-mountings. Great pride 
is taken in the cans. Tlie baked-potato man 
usually devotes half an hour to polishing them 
uj>, and they arc mostly kept as bright as silver. 
Tlie handsomest potato-can is now in Shore- 
ditch. It cost ten guineas, and is of brass 
mounted with Giyman silver. There arc three 
^mps attached to it, with coloured glass, and ( f 
^ style to accord with that of the machine ; each 
lamp cost 5s. The expense of an ordinary 
can, tin and brass- mounted, is about 50s. They 
are mostly made by a tinman in the Ilatclifie- 
highway. The usual places j(jpr these cans to 
fetand are the principal thoroughfnrejitend street- 
markets. It is considered by one who has been 
many years at the business, that there are, 
taking those who have regular stands and those 
who are ^rs^'^^Bing with tlicir cans on their arm, 
at least two hundred individuals engaged in 
the trade in London. •Thijre are three at the 
bottom of Farriiigdon-street, two in Smithficld, 
and three in Tottcijham-court-road (thti two 
places last named are said to he the best 
‘ pitches ’ hi all London), two in Lejither-lone, 
one on Holhorn-hill, one at King’s-cross, three 
at the Brill, Somers- town, three in the New- 
cut, three in Covent-garden (this is considered 
to be on market-days the second-best pitch), 
two at the Elephant and Castle, one at West- 
minster-bridge, two at the top of Edgeware- 
road, one in St Martin’ s-lane, one in Newport- 
market, two at the upper end of Oxford-street, 
one in Glare-market, two in Kegcnt- street, one 
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in Newgate-mwket, two’ at the Angel, Isling- 
ton, three at Shoreditch ^charch, four about 
Koeemary-latie, two at Whitechapel, two near 
Spitalfields-markct, and, more than double the 
ahove ntunber wandering^about London. Some 
of the cans hare namea*^~as the “ Royal^U?:ion 
J‘ack” (engraved in a brass- plate), the “ Royal 
George,"’ the “ Prince of Wales,” the “ Original 
Baked Potatoes,” and the Old Original Baked 
Potatoes.” ^ 

The business begins* ubout the middle of 
August and continues to the laltcr end of Ap»*il, 
or as soon as the potatoes get to any size, — 
until they are pronounced ‘ bad.’ The season, 
upon an average, lasts about half the y%ar, 
and depends much upon^ho wealiher. If 
it is cold and frosty, the trade is brisker 
than in wet weather ; indeed then little is doing. 
The best hours for business are from half-past 
in the morning till two in tlie afternoon, 
and from five in the evening till eleven or 
twelve at night The night trade is considered 
the best. In cold weather the potatoes arc fre- 
quently bought to warm the liands. Indeed, 
an eminent divine classed them, in a public 
speech, among the best of modem improve- 
ments, it being a cheap luxury to the poor 
wayfarer, who was benumbed in the night by 
cold, and an excellent medium for diliusing 
warmth into the system, by being held in the 
gloved hand. Some buy them in the morning 
for lunch and some for dinner. A ncwsveiider, 
who had to take a hasty meal in Ips shoj), told 
me he was “always glad to hear the baked- 
potato cry, as it made a dinner of what was 
only a snack without it.” The best time at 
night, is about nine, when the potatoes are 
purchased for supper. 

The customers consist of all classes. Many 
gentlefolks buy them in the street, and lake 
them home for supper in their pockets ; hut th ' 
working classes are the greatest purcliasers.^' 
Many boys and girls lay out a halfpenny in a 
baked potato. Irishmen are particularly fond 
of them, hut they are the worst customers, I am 
told, as they wy^nt the largest potatoes in the 
can. Worden buy a great number of those sold. 
Some take them home, and some eat them in 
the street Three baked potatoes are as much 
as will satisfy the stoutest appetite. One potato 
dealer in Smithfield is said to sell aboT-t 2i cwt 
of potatoes on a market-day ; or, in otlici; words, 
from 900 to 1 ,000 j^otafbes, and to take upwards 
of 21. One informant told me that he himself 
had often sold cwt. of a day, and taken 1/. in 
halfpence. I am informed, that upon an ave- 
rage, takii?^ the good stands with th'e bad ones 
throughout London, there are about 1 cwt. of 
potatoes sold by each baked-potato man — and 
there are 200 of these throughout the metro- 
polis — making the 'total quantity of baked 
potatoes consumed every day 10 tons. The 
mdney spent upon these comes to wdthin a few 
shillitigs of 125/. (calculating 300 potatoes to 
the cwt., and each of those potatoes to be sold 
at a halfpenny). Hence, there are 60 tons of 


baked potatoes eaten in London streets, and 
750/. spent upon them every wenk during the 
season. Saturdays and Mondays are the best 
days for the Side of baked potatoes in those 
parts of London that are not near the markets ; 
but in those in the vicinity of Clare, Newport, 
Covent-garden, Newgate, Smithfield, and other 
maikets, the trade is briskest on the market- 
days.., The baked-potato men are many of them 
broken-down tradesmen. Many are labourers 
who find a difficulty of obtaining employment 
in Che winter time ; some are costermongers ; 
soimT have bc^n artisans ; indeed, there are some 
of all classes amO^fg them. 

Aftc'r the baked pot.ato season is over, the 
generality of hucksters take to selling straw- 
berries, raspberries, or anything in season. 
Some go to labouring work. One of my in- 
formants, who had been a bricklayer’s labourer, 
said that after the season ho always looked out 
for work among the bricklayers, and this kept 
him employed until the baked potato* season 
came round again. 

“ AVhen I first took to it,” he sa’d, “ I was 
very badly o^'*. My master had no employment 
for me, and my brother wa.-. ill, and so was my 
wife’s sister, and I had no w-y of keeping ’em, 
or myself either. The labouring men arc mostly 
ofit of work in the winter time, so I spoke to a 
friend of mine, and he told me liow he managed 
every winter, and advised me to do the same. 
1 took to it, and liavc stuck to it ever since. 
TJio trade was inn eh better then. I could buy 
a hundred-weight of potatoes for 1.?. Of/, to 25.3d., 
and there were fewer to sell them. Wo gene- 
rally use to a cwt. of potatoes three-quarters of 
a pound of butter — tenpenny salt butter is what 
we buy-^a pennyworth of salt, a pennyworth of 
jiepper, and five pennyworth of charcoal. 1'his, 
with the baking, Od., brings the expenses to just 
upon 75. Qd. per cvt., and for tliis our receipts 
will be 125. 6d., thus leaving about 55. per cwt. 
profit.” Henco the average profits of the trade 
are about 305. a week — “ and more to some,” 
said my informant. A man in Smithfield- 
market, J am ere libly informed, clears at the 
least 31. a week. On tlie Friday he has a fresh 
basket o^* hot potatoes brought to him from the 
baker’s every quarter of an hour. Such is his 
custom that lie lias not even time to take money, 
and his wife stands by liis side to do so. 

Another potato-vender who shifted his can, 
he said, “ from a public-house where the tap 
dined at twelve,” to another hnlf-a-mile on, 
where it “ dined at one, and so did the par- 
lour,” and afterwards to any place he deemed 
best, gave me the following account of his cus- 
tomers : — 

“ Such a day as this, sir [Jan. 24], when the 
fog’s like a cloud come down, people looks very 
shy at my taties, very ; they’ve been more sus- 
picious ever since the taty rot. I thought I 
should never have rekivered it ; never, not the 
rot I sell most to mechanioa — I was a grocer’s 
porter myself before I was a baked taty — for 
their dinners, and they’re on for good shops 
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wliert f scrviss th^ taps and parlours, and pays miglit be hailed as saving a wait of a mile, or 
me without grumbling, like gentlemeij^ Gcii- a mile and a half, to a butcher* ^ shop, for only 
tlemen does grumble though, for I’ve sold to tradesmen of a spialler capital then opened 
them at private houses when they’ve held the butcher’s shops in the :ftmoter suburbs. For a 
door, half open as they’ve called me — aye, and suburban butcher to |pnd round for orders” 
ladies too— and they’ve said, * Is that all for at niai-^pcriod would ‘have occupied too much 
2d. ? ' If it ’d been a peck they’d have said the time, for a distance must he traversed ; and to 
same, 1 know. Some customers is very pica- have gone, or sent, on horseback, would have 
sant with me, and says I’m a blessing. • pno entailed the keeping or hiring of a horse, which 
always says he’ll give me a ton of taties when was Ih those days inexpensive matter. One 
Ills snip comes home, ’cause he can always lyivi butcher wlio told n* that lie had known tlie 
hot murphy to his cold saveloy, wdici^tin’s trd^c, man and boy, for nearly fifty year5, said ; 
short. He’s a harness-make^ and the raiways “ As to * trotting,’ a smali^nan couldn’t so 
has injured him. There’s Union-stre^ and wel^ do it, for if 20/. was oflered for a tidy 
there’s Pearl- row, and there’s Market-%trcit, horse in the war time it would most likely he 
now, — they’re all off tlie Jlorougli-road — if I said, ‘ 1^1 get inofPfor it in the cavaldry — for 
go there at ten at night or so, I can sell Ss. it was often called cav.'ldry then — there’s better 
worth, perhaps, ’cauwse they know me, and I plunder there.’ (Plunder, I may explain, is a 
have another baked taty to help there some- eomfnon word in the horse trade to expre^ 
times. They’re women that’s not reckoned the piojil.) So it isn’t so easy to get a horse.” 
best in the world that buys there, but they pay Tlic trotting hutehers >vere then men sent or 
me. I know why I got my name up. I had going out from the more frequented parts to 
luck to have good fruit when the rot was about, supjily the suhurhs, but in many cases only 
and they §ot to know mo. I onW go twice or when a tradesman was ‘‘hung up” wdth meat, 
thrice a week, fo* it^s two miles fi^Im my regii- ’J’hey carried from 20 to 100 Ih. of meat gene* 
lar places. I’ve trusted them sometimes, rally in one basket, resting on the pommel of 
They’ve said to me, as modest as could be, the saddle, and attaclied by a long leathern 
* Do give me credit, and ’pon my word you strap to the person of the “ trotter.” The 
shall be paid; there’s a dear!’ I am paid trade, however, was irregular and, considering 
mostly. Little shopkeepers is fair ctistomers, the expenses, little remunerative ; neither was 
but I do best for the ta])S and the parlours, it extensive, but what might he the Extent I 
Perhaps I make 12 j. or 15^. a^'cek — I liardly could not ascertain. Tlierc then sprung up the 
know, for I’ve only myself and keoj) no ’count class of butchers — or rather the class became 
—for the season; money goes* one can’t tell greatly multiplied — who sent their boys or men 
how, and ’specially if you drinks a drop, as 1 on fast trotting horses to take orders from the 
do sometimes. Foggy weather drives me to it, dwellers in the suburbs, and even in the streets, 
I’m so worritted ; that is, now and thi^i, you’ll not suburbs, which were away from the shop 
mind, sir.’* thoroughfares, and aftcrw'ards to deliver the 

There are, at present, 300 vendors of hot orders — still travelling on horseback — at the 
baked potatoes getting their living in the streets I ^stomer’s door.* This system still continue*?, 
of London, each of wdiom sell, upon an average, J^ut to nothing like its former extent, and as it 
I cwt. of potatoes daily. The average takings does not pertain especially to the street-trade 
of each vendor is 6s. a day ; and the receipts of I need not dwell upon it at present^ nor on the 
the whole number throughout the season (which competition that sprung up as to “ trotting 
lasts from the latter end of September till March butcher’s j^piiics,” — in the ” matching ” of 
inclusive), a period of 6 months, is l-J^OO/. wliich “ against time ” spomng *men have 

A capital is required to start in this trade as, taken great interest 
follows: — can, 2/. ; knife, 3c/. ; stock-niSney, 8.S*. ; Of ” trotting ” butchers, keeping their own 
charge for baking 100 potatoes, Is. ; charcoal, liorscs, there arc now none, but there are still, 
M . ; butter, *ld. ; salt, lei., and pepper, lei. ; I am to|L about six of tlie class who contrive, 
altogether, 2/. 9s. llrf. The can and knife is tlic by hiring or more frequently borrowing, horses 
only property described as fixed, stock-money, of some friendly hutaiier,^to live by trotting, 
dec., being daily occurring, amounts to 751. These men arc all known* and all call upon 
during the season. known customers — often those whom th(^ have 

served in their pro?!peri ty, for the trotting hut- 
Of Trotting,” or “Hawking’ cher is a*“ reduced” man — and are not likely 

Butchers. succeeded by any iu tiie sam^ line, or — 

These two appellations are, or have been, as I heard it called — “ride” of huriness. 
used somewhat confusedly in the meat trade. These traders not subsisting exactly upon street 
Thirty, or forty, or fifty years ago — for each traffic, or on any adventure depending upon 
term was mentioned to me — the butcher in door by door, or street by street, commerce, 
question was a man who went “ trotting ” on hut upon a connection remaining from their 
his small horse to the mere distant suburbs to having been in business on their own accounts, 
sell meat. This was when the suburbs, in any need no further mention, 
direction, were “ not built up to ” as they are Tlic present class of street-traders in raw 
now, and the appearance of the trotring butcher meat are known to the trade as ** hawking ” 
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butehersi and they are as thoroughly street- 
as the game and poultry “ hawkers/* 
Theix aumher, 1 am assured, is never less than 
15% axkd sometimes 2Q0 or even 250, They 
Imve all been butchers^ or journeymen but- 
chers, and are broken, down in the one (vase^'or 
unable to obtain work in the other. They then 
watch the turn of the markets,** as small 
meat “jobbers,” and — as on the Stock Ex- 
change — “invest,” they account the 

market at the lowest 1%^' meat so purchased 
is hawked in a large basket carried on $hc 
shoulderl, if of a weight too great to be sus- 
tained in a basket^ on the arm. The sale is 
confined almost entirely to public-houses, %nd 
those at no great distance the gn*at meat 

marts of Newgate, Lcadenhall, And White- 
chapel. Tlie hawkers do not go to the suburbs. 
Tlieir principal trade is in pork and veal,- 3 ~for 
Tmse joints weigh lighter, and present a larger 
surface in comparison with the weight, than 
<lo beef or mutton. The same may be said of 
Iamb ; but of that they do not buy one quarter 
so much as of pork or veal. 

The hawking butcher bought his meat last 
year at from 2|d. to 5\d. the pound, according 
to kind and quality. He seldom gave (idL, even 
years ago, when meat was dearer ; for it is diffi- 
cult — I was told by one of these hawkers — to 
get more than Gd. per lb. from chance custom- 
ers, no matter what the market price. “ If I 
ask 7ld, or 7d.,*' he said, “ I’m sure of one 
answer — ‘Nonsense!* I never goc§ no higher 
nor GdL* ** Sometimes — and especially if he can 
command credit for two or three days — the 
hawking butcher will buy the wliole carcass of 
a sheep. If he reside near the market, he may 
“ cut it up” in his own room ; hut he- can gene- 
rally find the necessary accommodation at some 
friendly butcher’s block. 16 the weather be 
“bad for keeping,” he will dispose of a portioT^ 
of the carcass to his brother-hawkers ; if cold, 
ho will persevere in hawking the whole himself. 
He usually, however, buys only a hind or fore- 
quarter of mutton, or other meat, except beef, 
which he buys Uf the joint, and mdre sparingly 
than he bu/h any other animal food. The hawker 
generally has his joints weighed before he starts, 
and can remember the exact pounds and ounces 
of each, but the purchasers generally weigh them 
before payment j or, as one hawker exf icssed it, 
“ They goes to the scales before they come to the 
till.** ^ * 

Maqy of these hawkers drink hard, and, being 
often men of robust constitution, until the ap- 
proach of age, can live “ hard,*’ — as regards 
lodging, e^ipecially. One hawker f heard of 
slept in a slaughter-house, on the hare hut clean 
fioor, for nearly two years ; “ But that was seven 
years ago, and no butcher would allow it now,’* 


Op the Experience op a Hawking 
* Butcher. 

A middle-aged man, the ftont of his head being 
nearly bald, and the few hairs there were to be 
s i^g g gkfnm g strongly and lying tfllat, as if rubbed 


with suet or dripping, gave me the follqwing 
account He was dressed in the usual blue garb 
of the b!itcher ; — 

“ I’ve hawked, sir — well, perhaps for fifteen 
years. My fatlier was a journeyman butcher, 
and I helped him, and so grew up to it I Aever 
had to call regular work, and made it out with 
hanflcing. Perhaps I’ve hawked, take it alto- 
gether, nearly three quarters of every year. Tlie 
otheV times I’ve had a turn at slaughtering. 
But I haven’t slaughtered for these three or 
foii^* years; I've had turns as a butcher’s porter, 
and ;/ish 1 hr^d nu)»re, as it's sure browns, if it's 
only 6d. a day : but there’s often a bit of 
Cutting'S. I sell most pork of anything in 
autumn and twintcr, and most mutton in 
summer ; hut the summer isn’t much more than 
half as good as the winter for my trade. When I 
slaughtered I liad Zs. for an ox, ^d, for a sheep, 
and itf. for a pig. Calves is slaughtered by the 
master’s people generally. Well, I dare say it 
is cruel the way they slaughter calves ; you 
would think it so, no doubt. I believe they 
slaughter cheaper now. If I buy eheap — and 
on a very hex'; day and a slow market, I have 
bought a fore, aye, and a hftid, quarter of mut- 
ton, about t>\o and a half sionc each (8 lbs. 
to the stone), at 2d. a pound; but that’s 
only very, very seldom — when I buy cheap 
sir, I aiip at 2d. a pound over wliat I give, if 
not so cheaj) at Id., and tlien its low to my 
customers. Bqt I cut up the meat, you see, 
myself, and I carry it I sell eight times as 
much to publip-houses and eating-houses as 
anywhere else ; most to the publics if they've 
ordinaries, and a deal for the publics’ families' 
eating, 'cause a landlord knows I wouldn’t 
deceive hiim, — and there’s a part of it taken 
out in drink, of course, and landlords is good 
judge.s. Trade was far better years back. 
I’ve heard my fatlier and his pals talk about 
a hawking butcher that twenty years ago was 
imprisoned falsely, and got a honest lawyer to 
bring his haction, and had 150^. damages for 
false imprisonment. It was in the Lord 
Mayor’s n’^ourt of Equity, I’ve heard. It was 
a wrong arrest. I don’t understand the par- 
ticulars «jf it, but it’s true; and the damages 
was for loss of time and trade, I’m no 
lawyer myself ; not a bit. I have sold the like 
of a loin of mutton, when it was small, in a 
tap-room, to make chops for the people there. 
They’ll cook chops and steaks for a pint of beer, 
at a public ; tliat is, you must order a pint — but 
I’ve sold it very seldom. When mutton was 
dearer it was easier to sell it that way, for I 
sold cheap ; and at one public the mechanics — 
I hardl;^ know just what they was, something 
about building — used to gather there at one 
o’clock and wait for Giblets’ ; so they called ine 
there, I live a good hit on the cuttings of the 
meat I hawk, or I chop a meal off if I can 
manage or afford it, or my wife — (I’ve only a 
wife and she earns never less than 24. a week 
in washing for a master butcher — I wish I was 
a master butcher,— and that covers the rent) — 
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my wife makes it into brot^ T%ke it all the 
year round, I s'jiose I sell three Stun a day 
(24 lb.), and at Id. a pound profit. Not a 
farthing more go rq|ind and round. I don’t 
think the others, altogether, do as much, for 
I’m known to a many landlords. But some 
make 35. and 45. a day oft enough. I’ve %Tiade 
as much myself sometimes. We all ain^at Id. 
a pound profit, but have to take less ifi hot 
weather sometimes. Last year 4rf. the pound has 
been a haverage price to me for all sorts.’ ’ • 

** Dead salesmen,” as dievuro called — mat is, 
the market salesmen of the n - at sent so jEirgely 
from Scotland and elsewhere, ready slawhterod 
— expressed to me their coinjiction that my 
informant’s calculation was correct, and might 
be taken ds an average ; so did butchers. Thus, 
then, we find J:hat the hawking butchers, taking 
their number at 150, sell 747,000 Ihs. of meat, 
producing 12,4502. annually, one-fourth being 
profit ; ‘this gives an annual receipt of 832. each, 
and an annual earning of 202. 155. The capital 
required 1^ start in this trade is about 205., which 
is usually laid out as follows : — A^basket for the 
shoulders, which cdsts 45. 6d. ; a leathern strap, 
l5. ; a basket for^the arm, 25. 6d. ; a butcher’s 
knife, l.t. ; a steel, l5. 6V2. ; a leather belt for the 
waist to which the knife is slung, 6d. ; a chop- 
])er, l5. 6<2. ; and a saw, 25. ; 6s. stock-money, 
though credit is sometimes given. • * 

Of the Street-sem.eks of Ham-Sand- 

WIPTIKS. 

The ham-sandwich-seller carries his sandwiches 
on a tray or flat basket, covered with a clean 
white cloth ; he also wears a white apron, and 
white sleeves. His usual stand is at flie doors 
of the theatres. 

The trade was unknown until eleven years 
ago, when a man who had been unsuccessful in 
keeping a coffee-shop in Westminster, found it 
necessary to look out for some mode of living, 
and he hit upon the plan of vending sand- 
wiches, precisely in tlie present style, at the 
theatre doors. The attempt was succeasl'ul ; the 
man soon took IO 5 . a night, half of which was 
profit. He ” attended” both the great ^^heatres, 
and was “ doing well ;” but at five or six weeks’ 
end, competitors appeared in the field, and in- 
creased rapidly, and so his sale was affected, 
peojile being regardless of his urging that he 
“ was th5 original ham- sandwich.” The capital 
required to start in the trade was small ; a few 
pounds of ham, a proportion of loaves, and a 
little mustard was all that was required, and 
for this IO 5 . was ample. That sum, however, 
could not be commanded by many who were 
anxious to deal in sandwiches; and the man 
who commenced the trade supplied them at 6d. 
a dozen, the charge to the public being Id. 
a-piece. Some of the men, however, murmured, 
because they thought that what they thus 
bought were not equal to those the wholesale 
sandwich-man offered for sale himself ; and his 
wholesale trade fell off, until now, I am told, he 
has only two customers among street-sellers. 


Ham sandwiches stte made from any part of the 
bacon which may be sufficiently lean, such as 
** the gammon,” Whick now costs 4df. and 6d. the 
pound. It is sometimes, but very rarely, picked 
at 3l^d. When tie trade was first started, 
7d. ajpoiibd was paid for the ham, but the 
sandwiclics are now much larger. To make 
three dozen a pound of meat is required, and 
four^juartem loaves. J['he ** ham” may cost 5d., 
the bread I5. 8d. or lOrf., and the mustard Id. 

proceeds for this would be 35., but, the trade 
is very precarious: little jjp he done in wet 
weather. If unsold, the sandwiches spoil, for 
th# bread gets dry, and the ham loses its fresh 
colour;* so that .t^pse who depend upon this 
trade are vA*etchedly poor. A first-rate week is 
to clear IO 5 .; a good week is put at 75.; and a 
bat^week at Ss. <‘d. On some nights they dr 
not sell a dozen sandwiches. There are halt 
penny sandvviciics, but lliese are only half th 
size of those at a penpy. * 

The persons carrying on tliis trade have been, 
for the most part, in some kind of service — 
errand-boys, pot-boys, foot-boys (or pages), 01 
lads engaged about inns. Some few have beer 
mechanics. Their average weekly earning* 
hardly exceed 5s., but some get odd jobs * 
at other things. 

“ There are now, sir, at the theatres this (tht 
Strand) side the water, and at Ashley’s, tin 
Surrey, and the Vic., two dozen and nine sand- 
wiches.” So said one of the trade, who counter 
up his brethren for me. This man calculated 
also that at the Standard, the saloons, the con- 
cert-rooms, and at Limehouse, Mile-end, Beth- 
nal-green-road, and elsewhere, there might be 
more than as many again as those “working” 
the theatres — or 70 in all. Tlfcy are nearly all 
men, and no boys*or giHs are now in the trade. 
Jhe number of these people, when the large 
theatres were open with the others, was about 
double what it is now. 

The information collected shows that the 
expenditure in ham-sandwiches, supplied by 
street-sellers, is 1,8202. yearly, mnd a consump- 
tion of 436,800 sandwiches. • 

To start in the ham-saiidwich street-trade 
requires 25. for a basket, 25. for kettle to boil 
ham in, 6d. for knife and fork, 2d. for mustard- 
pot and ^ oon, 7d. for | cwt of coals, 5s. for 
ham, I 5 . 3o^or bread, 4d. for mustard, 9d. for 
basket, cloth, and aproflj 4dlifor over-sleeves — 
or a capital of 125. llrf. 

Of the Experience op a Ham Sanowicu- 

• SELLER. ^ 

A young man gave me the following account. 
His look* and manners were subdued; and, 
though his dress was old and worn, it was clean 
and unpatched : — 

“ I hardly remember my father, sir,” be said; 

“ but I believe, if he’d lived, I should have been 
better off My mother couldn’t keep my brother 
and me — he’s older than me — when we grew to 
be twelve or thirteen, and we bad to shift for 
►utselves. She works at the stays, an^ now 
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a ivaek, and we canU help her. 
1 kk place as a sort of errand-boy, then 

I iNm a atadbner’s boy, then a news agent's 
boy, I wasn’t wanted an> longer, but left with 
a ifood character. My brother had gone 
sandwich trade — I hardly know whaf made him 
-**and he advised me to be a ham sandwich-man, 
and so I started as one. At first, I made IQs., 
and 7r., and 8r. a weel^— that’s seven years, 
or so — but things are vrei^e now, and I make 
6d. iojne weeks, and 5s. othhrs, and 6a. is ^n 
out-and-outer. ]^y rent’s 2s. a week, but I 
haven’t my own things. I am so sick of this 
life, I’d do auytliing to get out of it ; but I don’t 
see a way. Perhaps I migjjf have be^n more 
careful when I was first in it ; but, rC'ally, if you 
do make 10s. a week, you want shoes, or a shirt 
;^so what is lOjf. after all ? t wish I had it now, 
tnough. I used to buy my sandwiches at Gd. a 
dozen, but I found that wouldn’t do ; and now I 
buy and boil the stulf, and make them n\yself. 
What dtd cost 6d., now only costs me 4d. or 4|d. 
I work the theatres this side of tlie water, chiefly 
the ’Lyrapic and the ’Delphi. , The best theatre 
I ever had was the Garding, when it had two 
galleries, and was dramatic — the operas there 
wasn’t the least good to me. U’he l^yceum was 
good, when it was Mr. Keeley’s. I hardly know 
what sort my customers are, but they’re those 
that go to tlieaytres ; shopkeepers and clerks, I 
tliink, Gentlemen don’t often buy of me. They 
have bought, tliough. Oh, no, they never give a 
farthing over ; they’re more likely to want seven 
for 6d. The women of the town buy of^ me, when 
it gets late, for themselves -and their fancy men. 
They’re liberal enough when they’ve money. 
They sometimes treat a poor fellow in a public- 
house. In summer I’m often out ’till fom* in 
the morning, and then must li^ in bed half next 
day. The 'Delphi was better than it is. 
taken 3s, at the first “ turn out” (the leaving 
Uie theatre for a short time after the first piece), 
” but the turn-outs at the Garding was better 
than that A penny pie-shop has spoiled us at 
the ’Delphi andi^t Ashley’s. 1 go out between 
eight and rfne in the evening. People often want 
more in my sandwiches, though I’m starving on 
them. ‘Oh,^ they’ll say, ‘you’ve been ’pren- 
ticed to Vauxhall, you have.* ‘Tliey’re Ir. 
there,’ says I, ‘and no bigger. I haveji’t Vaux- 
haU prices.’ I stand by the night^'ouses when 
it’s late— not the fa§hiolfkbles. Their customers 
would’nt look at me; but I’^ve known women, 
that carried their heads ve^ high, glad to get a 
sandwich afterwai^s. Six times I’ve been upset 
by dronk^i fellows, on pilrpose, I’ve no doubt, 
and lost all my stock. Once, a gent, kicked my 
basket into the dirt, and he was going off— fqr 
it was late— hut some people by began to make 
remarks about using* a poor fellow that way, so 
he paid for all, after he had them counted. I am 
so sick of tins life, sir. I do dread the winter so. 
,i've stood up to the ankles in snow till after 
quduight, ana till I’ve wished 1 was snow ixnrself, 
imuld melt like it and have an end. Pd do 
ZJiythhig to get away from this, but I can’f. 


Passion Week’s a^^othcr dreadful time. It driveg 
us to staf /€, just when we want to get up a little 
8tocte.money for Easter. I’ve been bilked' by 
cabmen, who’ve taken a ^dwich ; but, instead 
of paying for it, have offer^ to fight me. There’ s 
no help. We’re knocked about sadly by the 
polioe. .Time’s very heavy on my bands, some- 
timed’, and tliat’s where you feel it. I read a bit, 
if I can get anything to read, for I was at St. 
Clement’s school ; or I walk out to look for a 
job.. On summer-days T sell a trotter or two. 
But ?w.me’s a wretqjied life, and so is most ham 
sandwich-men. I’ Ve no enjoytneut of my youth, 
and m comfort 

“ AHi sir ! * 1^ live very poorly. A ha’porth 
or a penn’orth of cheap fish, which I cook 
myself, is one of my treats— either hemngs or 
plaice — with a ’tatur, perhaps. Then there’s a 
sort of meal, now and then, off the odds and ends 
of the ham, such as isn’t quite viewy enough for 
tlic public, along Avith the odds and ends of the 
loaves. I can’t boil a hit of greens with my 
ham, ’cause I’m afraid it miglit rather spoil the 
colour. I don’t slice the ham till it^s cold — it 
cuts easier, and is a better c olour then, I think. 
I wash my aprons, and sleeve^, and cloths my- 
self, and iron them too. A man that sometimes 
makes only 3^. 6d. a week, and sometimes less, 
and must pay 2s. rent out of that, must look 
after every Earthing. I’ve often walked eight 
miles to sec if I could find liam a halfpenny 
a pound cheapdr anyAvhere. If it was tainted, 
I know it would be flung in my face. If 1 
was siok there’s'only the parish for me.” 

Or THE Street-sellers op Bread. 

The street- trade in bread is not so extensive as 
might be expected, from the universality of the 
consumption. It is confined to Petti coat- lane 
and the poorer districts in that neighbourhood. 
A person wlio has known the East-end of town 
for nearly fifty ytars, told me that ns long as 
he could recollect, bread was sold in the streets, 
but not to the present extent In 1812 and 
1813, when bread was the dearest, there was 
very littm sold in the streets. At that time, 
and unty 1815, the Assize Acts, regulating tlie 
bread -trade, were in force, and had been in force 
in London since 1266. Previously to 1 81 5 bakers 
were restricted, by these Acts, to the baking of 
three kinds of bread— wheaten, standard wbeat- 
en, and household. Tlie wheaten v/hs made 
of the best flour, the standard wheaten of the 
different kinds of flour mixed together, and the 
household of the coarser and commoner flour. 
In 1823, however, it was enacted that within 
the City of London and ten mil(» round, “ it 
shall be lawful for the bakers to make and. 
sell bread made of wheat, barley, rye, oats 
buck-wheat, Indian-com, peas, beans, tice, or 
potatoes, or any of them, along with common 
salt, phre-water, eggs, milk, barm-leaven, po- 
tato, or other yeast, and mixed in such propor- 
tions as they shall think fit” I mention this 
because my informant as well as an old 
master baker with whom I converse^ on the 
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cubjeet, remembered that every now and then 
after 1823, but only for tWo oj^tJ^ee years, 
some speculative trader, both in shops and ii 
the streets, would endeavour to introduce an in- 
ferior, but still f wholesome, bread, to his cus- 
tomers, such at an admixture of barley with 
wheat-dour, but no one — as far as I could leam 
— persevered in the speculation for moreVhan a 
week or so. Their attempts were not Bijly un- 
successful but they met with abuse, from street- 
biiyers especially, for endeavouring to pdih off" 
“ brown " bread as ** good enough fcr poor 
people.'* One of my eldt^ mibrmantJ^mem- 
bered his father telling him that in JsOO and 
1801, George III. had set the exainj^fc of eat- 
ing brown bread at his one o'clock dinner, but 
he was sometimes assailed as he passed in his 
carriage, with the reproachful epithet of 

Brown George.'* This feeling continues, for 
the poor people, and even the more intelligent 
working-men, if cockneys, have still a notion that 
only “ white ’* bread is fit for consumption. Into 
tlie question of the relative nutrition of breads, 

, I shall inter when I tr'^at of the bakers. 

During a period of about fbur months in 
the summer, there are from twenty to thirty 
men daily selltng stale bread. Of these only 
twelve sell it regularly every day of the year, 
and they trade chiefly on their own account 
Of the others, some are sent out by tlieir 
masters, receiving from Is. to 2s. for their 
labour. Those who sell on Iheir own account, 
go round to the bakers’ shops about Stepney, 
Mile-end, and Wliitechapel,*and purchase the 
stale-bread on hand. It is sold to them at |d., 
Id. and 1 Jd. per quartern less than the retail sliop 
price; but when the weather is ve^y hot, and 
the bakers have a large quantity of stale-bread 
on band, the street- sellers sometimes get the 
bread at 2d. a quartern lean ^an the retail price. 
All the street- sellers of breid have been brougjj/ 
up as bakers. Some have resorted to the street- 
trade, I am told, when imable to procure work ; 
others because it is a less toilsome, and some- 
times a more profitable means of subsistence, 
than the labour of an operative biker. It is 
very rarely that any of the street-traders leave 
therr calling to resume working as jdhrneymen. 
Some of these traders have baskets containing 
the bread offered for street-sale; others have 
barrows, and one has a barrow resembling a 
costermonger's, with a long basket made* to fit 
upon it. The dress of these vendors is a light 
coat of cloth or fustiaq^; corduroy, fustian, or 
cloth trousers,^ and § cloth cap or a hat, the 
whole attire being, what is best understood as 
** dusty,” uigrained as it is with flour. 

From one bread-seller, a middle-aged man, 
with the pale look and habitual stoop of a Jour- 
neyman baker, I had the following account : 

I’ve known the street- trade a few years ; 

I can’t say exactly how many. I was a journey- 
man baker before that, and can’t say but what 
I had pretty regular employment ; but then, sir, 
what an employment it is I So much night- 
work, ^and the heat of tlie oven, with the .close 


air, and slewing on sacks at nights (for you ean*t 
leave the place), so that altogether it's a 
life. A journeyman baker hadn’t what can be 
called a home, for He's so much away at the 
en; he’d better yot be a married man, for 
ilis wife isn’t very careful there’s talk, and 
therck’s unhappiness about nothing perhaps. I 
can't be thought to speak feelingly that way 
though, for I’ve been fortunate in a wife. But 
a ^umeyman bal^s life drives him to drink, 
almost whether hi will or not A street life’s 
%iot quite so bad. I was out of work W or three 
weeks, and I certainly Uiehed too much, and 

f n’t say as I tried very hard to get work, but 
had a pound or two in hand, and then I began 
to thffik^I’d tiy^d sell stale bread in the 
streets, tor it’s a hcaltbfuller trade than the 
other; so I started, and have been at it ever 
since, excepting when I work a few dayiy^r 
weeks, for a laster baker ; but he’s a relation, 
and I assist him when he’s ill. My customers 
are all poor persons, — some in rags, and some as 
decent as their bad earnings ’ll let them. No 
doubt about it, sir, there’s poor women buy of 
me that’s wives of mechanics working slop, and 
that’s forced to live on stale bread. Where riicre’s 
a family of children, stale bread pes so very 
much further. 1 think I sell to few but what has 
families, for a quartern’s too much at a time for 
a single woman. I often hear my customers talk 
about their children, and say they must make 
haste, as the poor things are hungry, and they 
couldn’t get them any bread sooner. 0, it’s a 
hard flght to live, all Spitalflelds and Bethnal- 
green way, for I know it all. There are first 
the journeyman bakers over- worked and fretted 
into drinking, a-making the bread, and there 
are the poor fellows in all sorts of trade over- 
worked to get money to buy it I’ve had women 
that looked as*if they was ‘ reduced,’ come to 
me of an evening as soon as it was dusk, and 
buy stale bread, as if they was ashamed to he 
seen. Yes, I give credit Some has a week’s 
credit regular, and pays every Saturday night. 

I lo^ very little in trusting. I sometimes have 
bread over and sejll it — rathdl* tlif^ hold it over 
to next day — for half what it cost me. I have 
given it away to begging people, sooner than 
keep it to be too stale, and they would get 
something for it at a lodging-house. The 
lodginj^N^l^se keepers never buy of me that 
I know of. * They buy far cheaper than I 
can — you understand, sir.* Perhaps, altogether, 

I make about a guinea every week ; wetgweather 
an d short days are ftgainst me. I dbn’ t sell more, 

I tlimk,»on a Saturday than on other nights. 
The nights are much of a muchneefc that way.” 

The average quantity sold by each vendor 
during the summer months is 130 quarterns 
laily, usually at 4d., but occasionally at tlie 
[uartern. One man infonned me that he had sold 
u one day 350 quarterns, receiving 61. Ids. Sd. 
or them. 

Tlie number of mAi (for if there be women 
bey are the men’s wives) engaged daily through- 
»ut the year in the street-sale of bread is 12. 
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. These sell mxm im avere^ 100 quartern 
per tlayt tiucing every day^su the 12#* 

eaeh, (a being sold at 8d,) 

Oiiiqtilafing then the ^nr 'months’ trade in 
eihtuiter at 150 quarterns rf^r day per man, and 
reckoning 25 men so selling, and each rece^vli% 
4$#. (thus alloiving for the threepenny sale); and 
taking the receipts of the 12 regular traders at 
It 12#. per day, we find nearly 9,000/. annually 
expended in the street purchase of TOOuOOO 
quartern loaves of breads ^ The profits .of the 
sellers va^ from 1/. to 21. a Week, according to 
the extent of their business. 

'To start in this branch of the street-trade a 
capita] is required according to the fullowiiig 
rate: — Stock-money for ^bi^ad, average 1/. ; 
(largest amount required, 61. ; smalKjst, 10#.) ; 
a bt^et, 4#. 6d. Of those who are employed in 
the summer, one-half have baskets, and the 
diner half bakers* barrows ; while of those who 
attend the year through, 8 have baskets at 
4#. 6d: each, 3 have barrows at 40#. each, and one 
a barrow and the long basket, before mentioned. 
The barrow costs 30#., and the basket 21. 

Of th£ Street- Selleus of Hot Green 
Peas. 

The sale of hot green peas in the streets is of 
great antiquity, that is to say, if the cry of “ hot 
peas-cod,” recorded by Lydgate (and formerly 
alluded to), may be taken as having intimated 
the sale of the same article. In many parts 
of the country it is, or was, customs^ to have 
** scoldings of peas,” often held as a sort of 
rustic feast The peas were not shelled, but 
boiled in the pod, and eaten by the pod being 
dipped in melted butter, with a^ little pepper, 
salt, and vinegar, and then firawn through the 
teeth to extract tbe peas, the pod being thrown 
aw^. The mention of peas-cod (or pea-shell) 
by Lydgate renders it probable that the ” scald-' 
ing ” method was that then in use in the streets. 
None of the street-sellers, however, whom 1 saw, 
.remembered the peas being vended in any other 
form than shelled and boiled as at presents 

The sellers of gueen peas have no stands, but 
carry a round or oval tin jpot or pan, with a 
swing handle; the pan bei^ wrapped round 
with a thick cloth, to retain the heat. The peas 
are served out with a ladle, and eaten by the 
customers, if eaten in the street, out basins, 
provided with spoons, by^the pea^iflan. Sal(^ 
vinegar, and pepper, are fi^jplied from the ven- 
dor’s 8t<g», at the customer’s discretion. 

There are -now four men* carr 3 dng on this 
trade. Hiey wear no particular dress, **Jast 
what clothes we can get,” said one of them. 
One, who has been in the trade twenty-five years, 
was formerly an inn-porter ; the other three are 
ladies’ shoemakers in the day-time, and pea- 
sellers in the evening, ortat early morning, in any 
muket ^ Their average sale is three gallonil 
daily, with a receipt of 7#. per man. Seven 
gallons a day is accountod a large sale; but 
tho ^Jktgoat of all is at Greenwiem fair,* when 
Ijpi^man will take 35#. in a day. Each ; 


vendor has his district One takes Billingsgate, 
»Rosemary-lane, imd its vicinity; another, the 
Old Clothes Exchange, Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, 
and Bethnal-green ; a third, Mile-end and Step- 
ney; and a fourth, Ratcliffe-highway, Lime- 
house, and Poplar. Each man resides in his 
round,** for the convenience of boiling his 
peas, ^ and introducing them to his . customers 
hot aud hot.” • 

Thb peas used in this traffic are all the dried 
field pea, but dried green and whole, and not 
split; or prepared, as are the yellow peas for 
soup pudffings. ,-Tliey are purchased at the 
Com-c<lmdlers* or" the seed-shops, the price 
being the peck (or two gallons.) The peas 
are soaked befon^ they are boiled, and swell con- 
siderably, 80 that one gallon of the dried peas 
makes rather more than two gallons of the boiled. 
The hot green peas are sold in halfpennyworths; 
a halfpennyworth being about a quarter of a 
pint The cry of the sellers is, ** Hot green 
eas! all hot, all hotl Here’s your peas hot, 
ot, hot ! ” 

Op the Experience of a Hot Green Pea 
Seller, i 

The most experienced man in the trade gave me 
the following account: — 

” Come the 25th of March, sir, and I shall have 
been 26 years in tlie business, for I started it on 
the 25th of March — it’s a day easy for to re- 
member, 'cause everybody knows it’s quarter- 
day — in 1825. I was a porter in coaching- inns 
before; but there was a mishap, and I had to 
drop it I didn’t leave ’cause I thought the pea 
line might be better, but because I must do 
something, and knew a man in the trade, and all 
about it *lt was a capital trade then, and for a 
good many years after I was in it Many a day 
I’ve taken a guinea, and, sometimes, 35#. ; and 
Jj I have taken two guineas at Greenwich Fair, but 
men I worked till one or two in tlie morning from 
eleven the day before. Money wasn’t so sparce 
then. Oh, sir, as to what my profit was or is, I 
never tell, I wouldn’t to my own wife ; neither 
her that’s Fvin^ nor her that’s dead.” [A per- 
son present intimated that the secret might be 
safely con.^.ded to the dead wife, but the pea- 
seller shook his head.] ” Now, one day with 
another, except Sundays, when I don’t work, I 
may take 7#. I always use the dried peas. They 
pay better than fresh garden-peas would at a groat 
a peck. People has asked for young green peas, 
but I’ve said that I didn’t have them. Billings- 
gate’s my best ground. T sell to the costers, and 
the roughs, and all the pai^es tliat has their din- 
ners in the tap-rooms— they has a bit of steak, or 
a bit of cold meat they’ve brought with them. 
There’s very little fish eat in Billingsgate, except, 
perhaps, at the ord’n’ries (ordinaries). I’m 
looked for as regular as dhmer-time. The land- 
lords tell me to give my customers plenty of 
pepper and salt, to m^e them thirsty. I go on 
board the Billingsgate ships, too, ana sometimes 
sell 6d. worth to captain and crew. It’s a treat, 
after a rough voyage. Oh, no, sir, 1 never go ou 
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board die Dutch eel-Tessela. There's nothing 
to he got out of scaly fur'ners (fortiguers.) 
sell to the herring, and mackarel, and oystcr- 
. boats, when they’re up. My great sale is in 
public-hquses, but I sometimes sell 2d, or Zd, 
worth to private houses. 1 go out morning, 
noon, and night ; and at night 1 go m}! round 
when people’s having a bite of supper, perhaps, 

» in the public-houses. I sell to the women of the 
town then. Yes, I give them credit To-njght, 
now (Saturday), I expect to receive 2s. or 
near on to it, that I’ve tri^sted them t^ week. 
They mostly pay me on Saturday :^ht I 
lose very little by them. I’m knockejaboui in 
public-houses by the Eillii]g|gate roughs, and 
I’ve been bilked by the prigs. I've Imown at 
least six people try my trade, and fail in it, and 
1 was glad to see them broke. I sell twice as 
much in cold weather as in warm.” 

I ascertained that my informant sold three 
times as much as the other dealers, who confine 
their trade principally to an evening round. 
Reckoning that the chief man of business sells 
S gallons a day (which, at Id-'^ie quarter-pint, 
would be 8s., my informant said 7s.), and that 
•the other three, together sell the same quantity, 
we find a street-expenditure on hot green peas of 
250^. and a street consumption of 1870 gallons. 
The peas, costing 2s, the two gallons, are 
vended for 4 j. or 5^., at the least, ns they boil 
into more than double the quantity, and a gal- 
lon, retail, is 2s. 8d . ; but the Addition of vinegar, 
pepper, &c., may reduce the profit to cent per 
cent, while there is the he&ping up of every 
measure retail to reduce the profit. Thus, inde- 
endent of any consideration as to the labour in 
oiling, &c. (generally done by the nomen), the 
principal man’s profit is 21s. a week ,* that of 
the others 7s. each weekly. 

The capital required to start in the business^ 
is — can, 2s. 6d. *, vinegar-bottle and pepper-bojgM 
4!d. ; saucers and spoons, 6d . ; stock - money, 
about 2s. ; cloth to wrap over tlie peas, 4d. 
(a vendor wearing out a cloth in three months) ; 
or an average of 9s, or lbs. ^ 

Of Cats’ and Dogs’-meat Dealers. 

The supply of food for cats and 9ogs is far 
greater than may be generally thought. “ Vy, 
sir,” said one of the dealers to me, “ can you 
tell me ’ow many people’s in Londqn ? ” On 
my replying, upwards of two millions ; ** I don’t 
know nothing vatever,” said my informant,* 

” about millions, but I think there’s a cat to 
e>cry ten people, aye, and more than that; and 
so, sir, you can reckon.” [I told him this gave 
a total of 200,000 cats in London; but the num- 
ber of inhabited houses in the metropolis was 
100,000 more than this, and though there was 
not a cat to every house, still, as many ledgers 
as well as householders kept cats, I added that 
I thought the total number of cats in London 
might be taken jt the same number as the in- 
habited houses, or 300,000 in alL] ” There’s not 
near half so many dogs as cats. I must know, 
for they ell knows me, and I sarves about 200 cats 


and A do^ Mine’s a middliiig trade, beft ntfnt 
does far better. Some cfts baa a hap’orth a difj, 
some every other d^ ; worry fetw can afi(|fd a 
penn’orth, buttimtt is inferior. Dogs is better 
f)av when you’ve a^onneetion among ’em.” 

Ine cat and dogs’-meat dealers, or ” carriers,” 
as tUby call themselves, generally purchase the 
meat at the knackers’ (horse -slaughterers’) 
ywds. There are upwards of twenty of such 
yards in London^ three- or four are in White- 
I chapel, one in Wandsworth, two in Cow- cross 
— one of the two last mentioned is*tlie largest 
establishment in Londoil^and there are two 
id)out Bermondsey. The proprietors of these 
yards^urchase liy^and dead horses. They con- 
tract lorihem witnlargc firms, such as brewers, 
coal- merchants, and large cab and 'bus yards, 
giving so much per head for their old live 
afid dead horses through the year. The pflbe 
varies fr m . . to 50s. the carcass. The knackers 
also have contractors in the country (harness- 
makers, and others), who bring or' send up to 
town for them the live and dead stock of those 
parts. The dead horses are brought to the yard 
— two or three u])on one cart, and sometimes five. 
The live ones are tied to the tail of these 
carts, and behind the tail of each other. Oc- 
casionally a string of fourteen or fifteen are 
brought up, head to tail, at one time. The live 
horses are purchased merely for slaughtering. 
If among the lot bought there should chance 
to be one that is young, but in had condition, it is 
placed in^lie stable, fed up, and then put into the 
knacker’s carts, or sold by them, or let on 'hire. 
Occasionally a fine horse has been rescued from 
death in this manner. One person is known to 
have Ibought an animal for 15s., for which he 
afterwards got 150/. Frequently young horses 
that will notwgrk in cabs — such as “jibs” — are 
sold to the horse- slaughterers as useless. Oliey 
are kept in the yard, and aft t being well fed, 
often turn out good horses. The live horses are 
slaughtered by the persons called “ knackers.” 
These men get upon an average 4s. a day. They 
begin work at twelve at nigl^, because some of 
the flesh is required to be boiled before six in the 
morning; indeed, a great part of the meat is 
delivered to the carriers before tliat hour. The 
horse to be slaughtered has his mane clipped as 
short upossible (on account of the hair, which 
is valufnia^ It is then blinded with a piece of 
old apron smofhered%i b]|pod, so that it may not 
see the slaughterman when about to strike. A 
pole-axe is used, ^d a cane, to put alt imme- 
diate end to the animal’s sufterings. After the 
animal is slaughtered, the hide in taken off, and 
the flesh cut from the hones in farge pieces. 
These pieces are termed, according to the part 
from which they are cut, hind-quaiters, fore- 
quarters, cram-bones, throats, necks, briskets, 
backs, ribs, kidney pieces, hearts, tongues, liver 
and lights. The bones (called “ racks ” by the 
knackers) are chopped up and hoBed, in order ' 
to extiy^t the fat, which is used for greasing 
common harness, and the wheels of carts ana 
drags, ^c. The bones themssdves are sold ibr 
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in^^nmrt. pieces of .flesh pe thrown iiAp large 

coppei^ ^ pans, about nine feet in diameter and 
four feet deep. Each ofthese p^ns will hold about 
thffee gfO0d*asCd horses. "*^omq^ime6 two largo 
brewers* horses will till thAu, and sometimes f s 
many as four “ poor” cab-horses may be ptfl into 
them. ' The flesh is boiled' about an hour and 20 
minutes for a kiUed ” horse, and from two hours 
to two hours and 20 minutes for a dead horse 
(a horse dying from age o^^sease). The flbsh, 
when boiled, is taken &om 3)^ coppers, laid on 
the stonfis, and sprinkled with water to cool lu 
It is then weighed «9^it in pieces of 112, 56j 28, 
21, 14, 7, and 3^ lbs. weight These are either 
taken round in a Cart to the ” carriers,” or, at 
about flve, the carriers caH'^ the y?rdTo pur- 
chase, and continue doing so till twelve in the day. 
The price is 14s. per cwt in winter, and i6«. in 
<srmmer. The tripe is served out at 121b.*for 
$ti. All tills is for cats and dogs. The carriers 
tlien take the meat round town, wherever their 
“ walk” may lie. They sell it to tlie jiublic at 
the rate of 2|d. per lb., and in small pieces, on 
skewers, at a farthing, a halfpenny, and a peimy 
each. Some carriers will sell as much as a 
hundred- weight in a day, and about half a hun- 
dred-weight is the average quantity disposed of 
by the carriers in London. Some sell much 
cneaper than others. These dealers will fre- 
quently knock at the doors of persons whom 
they have seen served by another on the previous 
day, and i^ow them that thuy can let them have 
a larger quantity of meat for the satne money. 
The class of persous belonging to the business 
are mostly those who have been unable to obtain 
employment at their trade. Occasionally a per- 
son is bred to it, having been engaged is a lad 
by some carrier to go round with the harrow 
and assist him in his business. These boys will, 
after a time, And a “ walk’* foi* themselves, be^ 
ginning fast with a basket, and ultimately rising 
to a barrow. Many of the carriers give light 
weight to the extent of 2 oz. and 4 oz. in the 
pound. At one yard alone near upon 100 
carriers purchase meat, and there are, upon 
an average, J 50 ftbrses slaughtered there every 
week. Each slaughter-house may be said^ do, 
one with another, 60 hofses pet week through- 
out the year, which, reckoning the London 
slaughter-houses at 12, gives a total of 720 
horses killed every week in the mejjp^^s, or, in 
round numbers, 37,500 uj^-the goutk of year. 

The London cat ^d dogs’ -meat carriers or 
sellers^nearly all men — number at the least 
1 , 000 . 

The slaughtermen are said to reap large 
fortunes vtry rapidly — indeed, the carriers 
say they coin the money. Many of tliem retire 
after a few years, and take large farms. One, 
aftar 12 years’ business, retired with several 
thousand pounds, and has now three lalge &rms. 
The carriers are mep, women, and bey*. Very 
few women do as well as the men irt it. The 
caniers ^*are generally sad druukarda»’*^ Out of 
five hundred, it is said three hundredS^ least 
Ipetid W. a’ head a week in drink. One party in 


the trade told me that he knew a carrier who 
would ofem spend 10s. in liquor at one sitting. 
The profit the carriers make Upon the meat is at 
present only a penny per pound. In the summer 
time the profit per pound is reduced to a half- 
penny, owing to the. meat being dearer on ac- 
count of its scarcity. The carriers give a great 
deal of credit — indeed,^ they take but little ready 
moneyl'’ On some days they do not come home, 
with more than 2s. One with a middling walk 
pays^for his meat 7s. 6d. per day. For this he 
has a hundred- weight. This produces liim 

as as li's. 6i., so that his profit is 4<$.^ 

wliich,rl am assured, is about a fair average 
of the ^earnings , of the trade. One carrier is 
said to have amassed 1,000/. at the business. 
He usually sold from to 2 cwt every morn- 
ing, so that his profits were generally front 
16s. to 1/. per day. But the trade is much 
worse now. Thfere are so many at it, they 
say, that there is barely a living for any, A 
carrier assured me that he seldom went less 
than 50, and frequently 40 mile^ through 
the streets every day. The best districts are 
among the houses of trad^^men, mechanics, 
and Jabourers. The coachmen in the mews at 
the back of the squares are very good custo- 
mers. ” The work lays thicker there,” said 
my informant Old maids are bad, tliough very 
plentiful, Customers. They cheapen the carriers 
down so, that they can scarcely live at the busi- 
ness. “ They will pay one halfpemiy and owe 
another, and forget that after a day or two.” The 
cats’ meat dealeis generally complain of their 
losses from bad debts. Their customers require 
credit frequently to the extent of 1/. “ One 

party owqs me 15s. now,” said a caiTier to me, 
” and many 10s, ; in fact, very few people pay 
ready money for the meat” 

The carriers firequently serve as much as ten 
nenny worths to one person in a day. One gentle- 
map has as much as 4 lbs. of meat each morning 
for two Newfoundland dogs ; and there was one 
woman — a blapk-r-who used to have as much as 
16 pennyworth every flay. This person used to 
get out ofl the roof of the house and throw it 
to the dats on the tiles. By this she brought so 
many striiy cats round about the neighbourhood, 
that the' parties in the vicinity complained $ it 
was quite a nuisance. She would have the meat 
always brought to her before ten in the morn- 
ing, or else she would send to a shop for it, and 
between ten and eleven in the morning the noise 
and 'Cries of the hundreds of stray cats attracted 
to the spot was *‘terrij)le lo hear.” When the 
meat was thrown to the cats on the roo^ tl e 
riot, and confusion, and fighting, was beyond 
description. “ A beer-shop I was told, 

was obliged to keep five or six dogs to drive 
the Ofits from his walls.” There was also a mad 
woman in Islington, who used to have 14 lha. 
of meat a day. The party who supplied her 
had his money often at 21. and Sf, at a time. 
She bad as many as Ahfty oafe at timea in her 
bouse. Evety stray one that came she would 
take in and support The stench was so great 
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that she was obliged to be ejected. The best 
dsys for the cats* meat butfhiess are Mondays, 
•Tuesdays, and Saturdays. A douHle qufcntity 
of meat is sold on the Saturday ; and on that day 
and Monday *aud Tuesday the weekly customers 
generally pay. , 

“ My father was a baker by trade,” said a 
carrier to me, “,but through an enlargeinent of 
the heart he was obliged to give uj^working 
at his trade ; leaning over the trough increased 
his complaint so severely, that lie used to 
fall down, and he obliged to be brou^t* borne. 
Tins made him take to tLv’ cats' and dts’ meat 
trade, and he brought me up tS it I Jo pretty 
comfortably. I have a. very goodAusiness, 
having been all my life at it.^ If it wasn’t for 
• tlie bad* debts I should do much better; but 
some of the people I trust leave the houses, and 
actually take in a double quantity of meat the 
day before. I suppose there is at the present 
moment as much as 201. owing to me that I 
neveV expect to see a farthing of.” 

The generality of the dealers wear a shiny 
hat, bl|ck plush waistcoat and sleeves, a blue 
apron, corduroy trousers, and ^ blue and white 
spotted handkeriliief round their necks. Some, 
indeed, will wqar two and three handkerchiefs 
round their necks, this being fashionable among 
them. A great many meet every Friday after- 
noon in the donkey-market, Smithfield, and 
retire to a public-house adjoining, fo spend the 
evening. 

A “ cats’ meat carrier” whb supplied me with 
information was more comfortably situated than 
any of the poorer classes thft I ha\e yet seen. 
He lived in the front room of a second floor, in 
an open and respectable quarter of the town, 
and his lodgings were the perfectio* of comfort 
and cleanliness in an humble sphere. It was 
late in the evening when I reached the house. 

I found the “carrier” and his family pre^ 
paring for supper. In a large morocco leal|j|ir [ 
easy chair sat the cats’ meat carrier himself; 
his “ blue apron and black shiny hat” had 
disappeared, and he wore a “ dress” coat and 
a black satin waistcoat instead. His wife, who 
was a remarkably pretty woman, %nd of very 
attractive manners, wore a “ Dolly "N^rden” cap, 
placed jauntily at the back of her nead, and a 
drab merino dress. The room was cosily car- 
peted, and in one comer stood a mahogany “ crib” 
^vitb cane-work sides, in which one of the chil- 
dren was asleep. On the table was a clean white 
table-cloth, and the room was savoury with the 
steaks, and mashed potatoes that were cooking 
on the fire. Indeed, I have never yet seen 
greater comfort in the abodes of the poor. The 
cleanliness and wholesomeness of riie apartnfent 
were the more striking from the impleasant 
associations connected with the calling. 

It is believed by one who has been engaged 
at the business for 25 years, that there are from 
900 to 1,000 horses, averaging 2 cwt. of meat 
each— little and big — ^boil^ down every week ; 
so that the quantity of cats' and dogs' meat used 
throughout London is about 200,000 lbs. per 


week^and this, sol# at the rate of 2|d per Ih., 
givesv 2,000/. a w/jek for the money spent iit 
oats’ and dogs' meat, or upwards of lOOiOOO/. a 
year, which is at the rate of iOO/.-worth sold, 
annually by fach eeHn-ier# The profits of the 
Iparpers may be (Sdmated at about 50/. each 
per annum. 

The capital required to start in this business 
varies from 1/. to 21. The ktock-mouey, needed 
is between Ss. and 10s. The barrow and basket, 
weights and scalMjT knife and steel, or black- 
stone, cost about it. when new, and from 15s. to 

second-hand. • * 

Op the Street-sale of Drinkables. 
The ^treet-seller^f the drinkables, who have 
now to b<f consid’^fed, belong to tJie same class 
as I have described in treating of the sale of 
street- pro visirins generally. Tlie buyers are 
ifl>t precisely of t^ie same class, for the stwMt- 
catablcj off a supply a meal, but with the ex- 
ception of the coflee-stalls, and occasionally 
of the ricc-milk, the drinkables are more of 
a luxury than a meal. Thus the buyers are 
chiefly those who have “ a penny to spare,” 
rather than tliose who have “ a penny to dine 
upon.” I have described the dilferent classes 
of purchasers of each potable, and perhaps the 
accounts — as a picture of street-life — arc even 
more curious than those I have given of the 
puitehusers of the eatables — of (literally) the 
diners out. 

Op Coffee-stall Keefers. 

The vending of tea and coflee, in tb*e streets, was 
little if at all known riventy years* ago, s^oop 
being then the beverage supplied from stalls to 
the late and early wayfarers. Nor was it until 
after 1842 that the stalls approached to any- 
thing like their present number, which is said to 
be upwards of 300 — the majority of the pro- 
prietors being women. Prior to 1824, cofifee 
was in little demand, even among the smaller 
tradesmen or farmers, but in that year the duty 
having been reduced from la to Od, per Ih., tlie 

seven years was nearly treblell, th^ncrease being 
from 7,933,04Ubs^ in 1824, to 22,745,62i lbs., 
in 1831. In 1842, the duty on coffee, was fixed 
at 4d., from British possession^, and from foreign 
countries at Od, 

BuT'^fiillK^s not owing solely to the reduced 
price of coflee, thatsahe street- vendors of it in- 
creased in the year or tw^ subsequ^t to 1842, at 
least 100 per cent. The great facilities then 
offered for a ctieap adulteration, by mixing 
ground*chicory with the ground c^e, was an 
enhancement of the profits, and a gfeater tempta- 
tion to embark in tlie business, as a smaller 
amount of capital would suflSiCe. Within these 
two or three years, this cheapness has been 
still further promoted, by uie medium of 
adulteration, tlie cliicory itself being, in its 
turn, adulterated by the admixture of baked 
carrots, and the like saccharine roots, whion, of 
course, are not subjected to any duty, while 
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ht&gn chicoiy is Mr the sharp night or morning air by a olothes- 

chicory if not chargeable with ttuty, «lPli now horse covered with blankets, and drawn half 
cnltivatedf I am assured, to the yield of be- rouifd the%tal]. 

tween 4,(^0 and 5,000 , Jons * yearly, and this Some of the stall-keepers make their appear- 
nearly kll used in the a^jlteaation of coffee, ance at twelve at night, and some not till three 
Nor is there greater culpability in this ^tra^ or four in the morning. Those that come out 
among street- venders, than among ** respecta- at midnight, are for the accommodation of the 
bleV shopkeepers; for I was assured,® by a “night-walkers" — “ fast gentlemen " and loose 
leading grocer, that he could not mention girls ; fnd those that come out in the morning, 
twenty shops in the city, of which he could ^ay : are foe.* tlie accommodation of the working men. 

“ You can go and buy a pblrnd of ground conee It is, I may add,, piteous enough to see 
there, audit will not be adulterated." Th^c a fewr young and good-looking girls, some with- 
revelatiohs recently made on this subject by the out indelible mark of habitu^ depravity 
Litt/cei are a still nAke convincing proof of the on th&i countenances, clustering together for 
general dishonesty of grocers. *• warmtlyround a coffee-stall, to which a penny 

The coffee-stall keepers, jronerally s^and at expenditure, or the charity of the proprietor, has 
the comer of a street Inme fruitfand meat admitted them. The thieves do not ‘resort to 
markets then, are usually two or three coffee- the coffee-stalls, which are so immediately under^ 
stalls, and one or two in the streets leading to the eye of the policeman. 

f^un ; in Covent-garden there are no less ^lin The coffee-stall keepers usually sell coffee 
four cotlee-stalls. Indeed, the stalls abound in and tea, and some of them cocoa. They keep 
all the great thoroughfares, and the most in hot milk in one of the large cans, and coffee, 
tliosc not accounted “ fashionable " and great tea, or cocoa in the others. They supply bread 
“ business " routes, but such as are frequented and butter, or currant cake, in slices — ham 
by working people, on their way to their day’s sandwiches, wa^er- cresses, and boiled eggs. The 
labour. The best “ pitch" in London is sup- price is Id. per mug, or Jd. ^er half-mug, for 
posed to be at the comer of Duke-street, Oxford- coffee, tea, or cocoa ; and \d. a slice Uie bread 
street. The proprietor ol* that stall is said to and butter or cake. The ham sandwiches are 
take full 30«, of a morning, in halfpence. One 2d. (or Id.) each, the boiled eggs Id., and the 
stall-keeper, I was informed, when “ upon the water-cresses a halfpenny a bunch. The coffee, 
drink" tliinks nothing of spending his KM. or tea, cocoa, "and sugar they generally purchase 
15/. in a week, A party assured me that once, by the single pound, at a grocer’s. Those who 
when the stall-keeper above mentioned was away do an extensive tAde purchase in larger quan- 
“on the spree," he took up his stand •there, and tides. Tlie coffee is usually bought in the 
got from is.' to Ss. in the course of ten minutes, beiTy, and grouifd by themselves. All pur- 
at the busy time of the moniiiig. chase chicory to mix with it For the coffee 

TJie co&e-stall usually consists of a spring- they pay about 1«. ; for the tea about 3^. ; for 
barrow, with two, and occasionally four, wliccls. the cocoa /id. per lb. ; aud for the sugar S|d. 
Some are made up of tables, iuid some have a ties- to 4d. For the chicory the price is 6d. (which is 
sel and board. On the top of tliis are placed two the amount of the duty alone on foreign chico- 
or three, and sometimes four, large tin cans, hold-^^ry), and it is mixed with the coffee at the rate of 
ing upon an average five gallons each. Beneath^^ozs. to the pound; many use as much as 9 and 
each of these cans is a small iron fire-pot, per- 12 ozs. The coffee is made of a dark colour 
forated like a rushlight shade, and here char- by means of what are called “ finings," which 
coal is continually burning, so as to keep tlie consist of burnt sugar — such, as is used for 
coffee or tea, with which the cans are filled, hot browning soups. Coffee is the article!* mostly 
throughout tlje eany part of the morning. The sold at the’ stalls ; indeed, there is scarcely 
board of the stall has ffiostlj^ a compartment for one stall in a hundred that is supplied with 
bread and butter, cake, and ham sandwiches, tea, and nbt more than a dozen in all London 
and another for the coftee mugs. There is that furnish cocoa. The stall-keepers usually 
generally a small tub under each of tl^ stalls, make the cake themselves. ‘ A 4 Ih. cake 
m wliich the mugs and saucers j*M®washed. generally consists of half a pound of cttr- 
The “ grandest " stall irM«*tbis line is the one ifints, half a pound of sugar, six ounces of 
before-mendoned, as Standing at the comer of beef dripping, and a quartern of flour. The 
Duke-stereet* Oxford-street (of which an engrav- liam for sandwiches costs 5 Jd. or 6d. per lb. ; 
ing is here given). It is a large truck on four and when boiled produces in sandwiches about 
wdieels, and painted a bright green. The cans 2s. per lb. It is usually cut up in slices litUe 
are four m*number, and of bright polished thicker than paper. The bread is usually •^second 
tin, mounted with br^ss-plates. There are bread the butter, salt, at about 8d. pdiind. 
compartments for bread and butter, sand- Some borrow their barrows, and pay la. a ‘week 
wiches, and cake. It lighted by three large for the hire of them. Many borrow the capital 
oil lamps, with bright brass mountings, and upon which they trade, frequently of their laad- 
covered in with an oil-cloth roof. The coftee- lord. Some get credit for their ^cery — sotue 
stalls, generally, are lighted by candle-lamps, for their bre^id. If they borrovi^, mey pay alx>iitt 
Seshte coffee-stalls are-;i^over9d over with tar- 20 per cent./'jjfeT week for the loan. 1 wistpld 
like a tent, Ad others screened from of one man that makes a practice of lending 
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moiiey to «the coffee- stall-keepew and other 
hucksters, at the rate of at least 20 ^r cent a 
week. If the party wishing to borrow a nound 
or two is unknown to the money-lender, he 
requires security, and the interest to be paid 
him* weekly. This money- fender, I am in- 
formed, has been transported once for receiving 
stolen property, and would now purchase any 
anjount of plate that might he taken to him. 

The class of persons usually belonging to 
the business have been either cab-men, poliee- 
men, labourers, or artisans. Many have been 
bred to ‘deabng in the stre ♦s, ajid broiyt up 
to no other employment, bi'i many havljftaken 
to the business owing to the difficultyfof ob- 
taining work at their own ti*ade. Tlie gene- 
rality of them are opposed to one another. I 
aaked one in a small way of business what was 
the average amount of his profits, and his answer 
was, — 

** I usually buy 10 ounces of coffee a night 
That costs, when good, Is. 0|d. With this I 
should make five gallons of coffee, such as I 
sell in th<? street, which would require 3 quarts 
of milk, at 3d. per nuart, and li»). of sugar, at 
3\d. per lb., 4here is some at 3d. This would 
cornu to 2^. ; and, allowing 1 id. for a 

quarter of a peck of charcoal to keep tlie coffee 
hot, it would give 2s. 4d. for the cost of five 
gallons of coffee. This I should sell out at about 
l§d. per pint ; so that the five gallons would 
produce me 5s., or 2s. 8d. cl^r. I generally 
et rid of one quartern loaf and 6 oz. of 
utter with this quantity ofi coffee, and for 
this I pay 5d. the loaf and 3d. the butter, 
making 8d. ; and these 1 make into twenty-eight 
slices at ^d. per slice ; so the wdiole brings me 
in Is. 2d., or about 6d. clear. Adde^ to this^ 

I sell a 4 lb. cake, which costs me per lb. 
Is. 2d. the entire cake ; and this in twenty- 
eight slices, at Id. per slice, would yield 2s. 
or Is. 2d. clear ; so that altogether my clear] 
gains would be 4s. 4ri. upon an expenditure of 
2s. 2d . — say 200 per cent” 

This is said to be about the usual profit of the 
trade. Sometimes they give credit » One per- 
son assured me he trusted as much as that 
morning, and out of that he was satisfied there 
was 4<f., at least, he should never see. Most of 
the stalls are stationary, *hut some are locomotive. 
Some cans are carried about with yokes, like 
milk-cans, the mugs being kept in a basket 
The best district for the night-trade is the City, 
aud the approaches to the bridges. There are 
more men aud women, 1 was told, walking 
along Cheapside, Aldersgate- street, Bishops- 
gate-street, and Fleet-street. In the latter 
place a good trade is frequently done between 
twelve at njght and two in the morning. For 
the morning trade the best districts are the 
Strand, Oxford- street. City-road, New-road 
(from one end to tlie other), the markets, espe- ’ 
cially Co vent Girden, Billingsgate, Newgate, 
and the Borough. There are no .coffee- stalls 
in Sraithfield. The reason is that the drovers, 
on arriving at the market, are generally tired 


and co^ fiuid prefer lotting down to th«r dolbe 
in a warm shop ratther than drink it in the 
open street. The best days fbr coffee-stalls are 
market mornings,* viz«Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. On thes^ays the receipts are gene- 
ral} jhaJf as much again as those of the other 
moniiqgs. The best time of the year for the 
business is the summer. This is, I am told, 
because the workpeople and costermongers have 
mdr# money to spen^ Some stall-keepers save 
sufficient to take a i|mp, but these are only sucli 
a# have a “pitch” in the best thoroughfares. 
One who did a little husinep informed me that 
he usually cleared, including Sunday, -Hs! — 
la^ week his gains were 15*.; the week 
before sthat he roliJd not remember. He 
is very frAjuently out all night, and does not 
earn sixpence. This is on wet and cold nights, 
whgn there are fjw people about His is gen c«> 
rally the nig^^t- trade. The average weekly 
earnings of the trade, throughout the year, are 
said to be H. The trade, I am assured by all, 

overstocked. They are half too many, they 
say. “Two of us,” to use their own words, 
“are eating one man’s bread.” “When coffee 
in the streets first came up, a man could go 
and earn,” I am told, “his 8^. a night at the 
very lowest; but now the same class of men 
cannot earn more than Ss.” Some men may 
earn comparatively a large sum, as much as 
385. or 21., but the generality of the trade can- 
not make more tlian 1/. i)er week, if so much. 
The folloi)piig is tlie statement of one of the 
class : — * 

“ I was a mason’s labourer, a smith’s labourer, 
a plasterer’s labourer, or a bricklayer’s labourer. 

I was, indeed, a labouring man. I could not gel 
employment. I was for six months without any 
employment I did iiot know which way to sup- 
port my wife ami child (I have only one child), 
'leing so long out of employment, I saw no otiier 
means of getting a living but out of the streets, 

I was almost starving before I took to it — that I 
certainly was. I’m not ashamed of telling any- 
body that, because it’s true, and J[ sought for a 
livelihood wherever I couli% Many said they 
wouldn’t do such a thing as keep II coffee-stall, 
hut I said I’d do anything to get a bit of bread 
honestly. Years ago, when I was a hoy, J used 
to go out selliug water-cresscs, and apples, 
orangcS 5 te» 5 md radishes, with a harrow, for my 
landlord ; sl5?t thoug^, when I was thrown out 
of emplojmient, I would ti8cc to selling coffee in 
the streets. I went to a tinman, and p^id him 
10s. 6d, (the last W my savings, after I’d been 
four or fve months out of work) for a caJi, 

I didn’t care bow I got my livings so long as 
I could turn an honest penny. Well ; I went 
on, and knocked about, and couldn’t get a 
pitch anywhere; but .at last I heard that 
an old man, who had been in the habit of 
.tanding for many years at the entrance of one 
of the markets, had fell ill ; so,, what did 
I do, but I goes and pops into his pifoh, and 
there I’ve done better than ever 1 did afore. 1 
R-et 205. now where I got iOs. one time ; and 
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I if 1 ^nly Ml .BucIi a thftg aa BU ori 
[Wjnight get a good living m life. P 

do lialf aaSnuch as the man thsEt was there 
before me. He used to giako his down 
there, and had a can forgot water as well; 
bttt I have but one can ^ to keep ooSee^aiidi 
all in ; and I have to -borrow my barrow, 
and pay If. a week for it. If 1 sell my cah out, 
I can't do any more. The struggle to get a 
living is so great, that, what witli one and (.an- 
other in the coffee- trade, ipf only those as can 
get good«‘ pitches* that can get a crust at it.*' ^ 
As it appears that each coffee-stall keeper 
on an average, cle&rs H. a week, and his 
takings may be said to be at least double that 
sum, the yearly street exp^diture for tf*a, cof-. 
fee, &c., amounts to 31,2002. The ^entity of 
coffee sold annually in the streets, appears to 
be about 550,000 gallons. 

commence as a coffee- stall keeper in a 
moderate manner requires about 51. capital. 
The truck costs 22., and the other utensils and 
materials 82. The expense of the cans is near 
upon 16«. each. The stock-money is a few 
shillings. 

Of tub Street Sale of Ginoer-beer, 
Sherbet, Lemonade, &c. 

The street- trade in ginger-beer — now a very 


Id. per bottle, 6s. For tlie cheaper beverage 
cwled “playhouse ginger-beer’* in the trade 
— instead of sugar, molasses from the “pri- 
vate distilleries ** is made available. The 
“ private ** distilleries are the illicit, ones : 
“ * Jiggers,* we call them,” said one man j “and 
I coiild pass 100 in 10 minutes’ walk from where 
we'rectalking.” Molasses, costing 3d. at a jig- 
ger’s, sufficient for a half-gross of bottles of 
gingeif-beer ; and of the other ingredients only 
half the quantity is used, the cloves being alto- 
gether ilispensed with, but^the same amount of 
yeast generally -applied. This quality of 
“ beer A is sold at jjd. the glass. 

Abouf five years ago “fountains” for the 
production of gmger-beer became common in 
the streets. The ginger-beer trade in the open 
air is dhly for a summer season, extending from 
four to seven months, according to the weather, 
the season last year having been over in about 
four months. There were then 200 fountains in 
the streets, all of which, excepting 20 or 30 of 
the best, were hired of the ginger-beer manu- 
facturers, who drive a profitable trade them. 
The average ipalue of a street- fountain, with 
a handsome frame or stand, ‘^whiej^ is usually 
fixed on a wheeled and morable truck, so 
as one man’s strength may be sufficient to 
propel it, is 72. ; and, for the rent of such a 


considerable traffic — was not known to any 
4^teut until about thirty years ago. About 
tM time (1822) a man, dunng a most sultry 
drought, sold extraordinary quantities of “ cool 
ginger-beer” and of soda- powers, near the 
Koyal Exchange, clearing, for the three or four 


fountain, a week is paid when the season is 
brisk, and 4^. when it is slac]^ ; but last suzpnier, 
I am told, 4s. 6d. was an average. Tlie largest 
and handsomest ginger-heer fountain in London 
was — I speak of^last summer— in use at the 
East-end, usually standing in Petticoat- lane, 


weeks the heat continued, 30s. a day, or 92. and is the property of a dancing- master. It is 
weeldy. Soda-water he sold “ in powders,” made of mahogany, and presents somewhat the 
the acid and the alkali being mixed in the form of ah upright piano on wheels. It has 
water of the glass held by the customer, and t^o pumps, and the brass of the pump-handles 
drunk whilst effervescing, Hi^ prices were 2d. and the glass receivers, is always kept bright 
aud 8d, a glass for ginger- beer ; and 3d. aiidS^ and clean, so that the whole glitters handsomely 
4d. for soda-water, “ according to the quality ;” Sh the light. Two persons “serve” at this 
though there was in reality no difference what- fountain ; and on a fine Smiday morning, from 
ever in the quality — only in the price. From six to one, that being the best trading time, they 
that time, the numbers pursuing this street take 72. or 82. in halfpennies— for “the beer” 
avoeafiou increaso;^ gradually ; they have how- is Jrf. a g^ass — and 22. each other day of the 
ever fallen off of late years. week. This machine, as it may be called, is 

The street-sellers who “brew their own beer” drawn by< two ponies, said to be worth 102. 
ge»ierally prepare half a g^oss (six* dozen) at a-piece; and the whole cost is pronoimced-^per- 
a time. For a “ good quality ” or the ** penuy haps with a sufficient exaggeration — to have PEeti 
bottle ” trade, the following are theinggedients 1502. There were, in the same reighbouriiood, 
and the mode of preparation ; ^i^ailons of two more fountains on a similar st>'ile, hut coin- 
water ; 1 Ibw of glngipr, dfH. ; lemon-acid, 2d. ; moncr, each drawn by only one pony instead of 
essence of cloves, 2d, ; yeast, 2d. \ and 1 Ih. of the aristocratic “ pair.” 

raw Bug^, *td. This admixtuoe, the yeast being The ingredients required to feed the “ ginger- 
the last ingredient introduced, stands 24 hours, beer ” fountains are of a very cheap description*, 
and is then ready for bottling. If the*beverage 1*o supply 10 gallons, 2 quarts of lime-juice 
be required in 12 hours, double the quantity of (as it is called, but it is, in reality, lemon- 
yeast is used. The bottles are filled only “ to juice), costing 3«. 6d., are placed in the recess, 
the ridge,” but the liqqid and the froth more sometimes with the addition of a pound of 
than fill a full-sized half- pint glass. “Only sugar (4r2.); while some, 1 am assured, put 
half frotli,” I was told, “is reckoned very fair, in a smaller quantity of juice, and add two- 
and it’s just tlie same in the shops.” Thus, 72 pennyworth of oil of vitriol, qj^ich “brings out 
bottles, each to be sold at Irf., cost — apart from the sharpness of the lime-juice.” Tlie rest 
any outlay' in utensils, or any consideration of is water. JSTo process of brewing or fennonta- 
the value of labour— only 1^. 7rf., and yield, at tion is necessary, for the fixed air pumped into 
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the liquid ds it is drawn firom tbe fountain, 
communicates a sui&cient briskness or eifer- 
vescence. “ The harder you pumps, said one 
man who had worked a fountain, “ the frotiiiei; 
it comes; and though it seems to fill a big 
glass — and the glass an’t so big for holding as 
it looks — let it settle, and there’s only a quarter 
of a pint.” The hirer of a fountain is req^iired 
to give security. This is not, as in som^ slop- 
trades, a deposit of money ; but a hous^lder 
must, by written agreement, make himself Re- 
sponsible for any damage the fountain may sus- 
tain, os well as for its return, or make the 
loss; the street ginger-beei seller is ahjTe re- 
sponsible for the rent of iiie machine./ It is 
however, only men that are known, wio are 
trusted in this way. Of the fountains thus hired, 
50 are usually to be found at the neighbouring 
fairs and races. As the ginger-beer men carry 
lime-juice, &c., with them, only water is required 
to complete the “ brewing of the beer” and so 
conveyance is not difficult. 

There is another kind of “ ginger- beer,” or 
rather of “ small acid till*,” which is sold out 
of barrels? at street- stalls at \d. ^le glass. To 
make 2| gallons o4 this, there is used l^lb. tar- 
taric, or other ^cid, I 5 . ; ^ lb. alkali (soda), 
lOri. ; ^ lb. lump sugar, bruised fine, 4ri. ; and 
yeast Id. Of these “ barrel-men ” there are 
now about one hundred. 

Another class of street- sellers obfhin their 
stock of ginger-beer from the manufacturers. 
One of tlie largeit manufacturefs for the street- 
trade resides near llatrlifie- highway, and another 
in the Commercial-road. Th§ charge by the 
wholesale traders is 8d. the doz., while to a 
known man, or for ready money, 1 3 are given 
to the dozen. The beer, however, is*often let 
out on credit — or in some cases security is given 
in the same wav as for the fountains — and the 
empty bottles must be duly returned. It is not 
uncommon for two gross of beer to be let ou^| 
in this way at a time. For the itinerant trade 
these are placed on a truck or barrow, fitted 
up with four shelves, on which are ranged the 
bottles. These barrows are hired In the same 
way as the costers’ barrows. Some*sell their 
beer at stalls fitted up exclusively for the trade, 
a kind of tank being let into the cenfte of the 
board and filled with water, in whiefi the glasses 
are rinsed or washed. Underneath the stall 
there is usually a reserve of the beer, and a keg 
containing water. Some of the best frequented 
stalls were in Whitechapel, 01d-street-road,City- 
road, Tottenham- court- road, the New-cut, Ele- 
phant and Castle, the Commercial-road, Tower- 
hill, the Strand, and near Westminster- bridge. 

The stationary beer business is, for the most 
part, carried on in the more public streets, such 
iis Holbom and Oxford- street, and in the mar- 
kets of Covent-garden, Smithfield, and Billings- 
gate; while the peripatetic trade, which is 
briskest on the Sundays— when, indeed, some of 
the stationary hands become itinerant — is more 
for the suburbs ; Victoria- park, Battersea- fields, 
Hampstead-heath, Primrose-hill, Kennington- 


p— - 

comirajjk and CamA»erwelI-green» bepgi^apw 
prpv^Pmnday haut^ts. 

The London street-sellera of ginger-beer, 
say the more experienced, may be computed at 
3,000 — of whom abofkr one-tb^ are women. I 
U|ar(^ them frequenuy estipaated at 5,000, and 
some urged that the number was at least as near 
5,000 !t8 3,000. For my own part 1 am inclined 
to Believe that half the smaller munber would 
be i||arer the truth. Judging by the number of 
miles of streets tlirefgbout the metropolis, and 
comparing the streef-sellers of ginger-beer with 
tne fruif-stall keepers, 1 am satisfied* that in 
estimating the ginger-bcciftellers at 1,500 we 
ar» rather over than under the truth. This 
body street- sellers^were more numerous five 

years backeby 15 or^ per cent., but the intro- 
duction of the street fountains, and the trade 
being resorted by the keepers of coal-sheds 
ancP the small shopkeepers — who have frequenlSj?* 
a stand with giiigcr-beer in front of their shops 
— have reduced the amount of the street- sellers. 
In 1842, there were 1,200 ginger-beer sellers in 
the streets who had attached lo their stalls or 
trucks labels, showing that they were members 
— or assumed to be members — of the Society 
of Odd Fellows. This was done in hopes of a 
greater amount of custom from the other.mem- 
bers of^the Society, but the expectation was 
not realised — and so tlie Odd Fellowship ox 
the ginger-heer people disappeared. Of the 
street- traders 200 work fountains ; and of the 
remaining portion the stationary and the itine- 
rant are aBout equally divided. Of the whole 
number, however, not above an eighth confine 
themselves to the trade, but usually sell with 
their “pop” some other article of open-air 
traffic — fruit, sweet-stuft) or shell-fish. There 
are of the entire number about 350, who, when- 
ever the weather permits, stay out all night 
with their stands or harrows, and are to be fou*\d 
especially in all the approaches to Covent- gar- 
den, and the other markets to wliich there is a 
resort during the night or at day-break. These 
men, I was told by one of their body, worked 
from eight in the evening to ^h^ or ten next 
inoniing, then went to bed, rose ab three, and 
plenty of ’em then goes to the skittles or to 
get drunk.” 

• The character of the ginger-beer- sellers does 
not differ from what I have described as per- 
taining t’b'\S^scmpstermonger class, and to street- 
traderS gener^y. Tii«re js tHfe same admix- 
ture of the reduced meclianic, the broken-down 
gentleman's servant, the man of any class in 
life who cannot brook the confinement and r6<f 
straint of* ordinary in-door labour, and of the 
brought up jto the streets.”* One ex- 
perienced and trustworthy man told jne that 
from his own knowledge he could costUft up 
twenty “ classical men,’i as he styled riicm, 
who were in the street ginger-beer-trade> and of 
these four had been, or were said to have been 
“parsons,” two being of the same name (Mr. 

S — — ); but my informant did not know if 
they stood in any degree of consanguinity one 
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SouM iiie^talh at whi^ ginger-beer is sold 

it 18 the same at^he* coal-sheds and 
the chandlers* shops —are/adomed pictorially. 
Erected at the end of a stall is often a paii^ing^ 
papered on a boardi in which a gentleman^ wi^ 
the bluest of coats, the whitest of trousers, the 
yellowest of waistcoats, and the largest of guard- 
chains or eye-glasses, is handing a glass of fin- 
ger-beer, frothed up lihe^^ pot of stout, and 
containing, apparently, a pnt and a Jialf, tf 
some lady in flowing white robes, or gorgeous 
in purple or orange.- 

To commence in this branch of the strfcet 
business requires, in all 14*^. Zd , : six glasses, 
2s. 9d. ; board, 5s . ; tank, Is. ; keg, Is. ; gross of 
beer, 8s. (this is where the seller^i^s not dso the 
ma ker) ; and for towels, &c., 6d. ; if however 
tKe street-seller brew his own beer, he will 
require half a gross of bottles, 5s. Gd . ; and the 
ingredients I have enumerated, Is. 7d. 

In addition to the street- sale of ginger-heer is 
that of other summer- drinks. Of these, the 
principal is lemonade, the consumption of which 
is as much as that of all the others together. 
Indeed, the high<soundiug names given to some 
of these beverages — such as “xJectar** and 
** Persian Sherbet” — are but other names for 
lemonade, in a slightly different colour Or 
fashion. 

Lemonade is made, by those vendors who deal 
in the best articles, after the following method : 

1 lb, of carbonate of soda, Gd . ; 1 1b. of tartaric 
acid, Is. 4d. (“at least,” said an informant, */ 
pay Is. 4d. at ’Pothecaries Hall, but it can be 
had at Is.”); 1 lb. of loaf-sugar, 5\d . ; essence 
of lemon, 3d. This admixture is kept, in the 
form of a powder, in a jar, and water is drawn 
from what the street-sellers cajlj a “ stone-bar- 
rel”— which is a stone jar, something like thb. 
common-shaped filters, with a tap — and a larger 
or smaller spoonful of the admixture in a glass 
of water supplies an effervescing draught for Id. 
or |d. “ There's sometimes shocking roguish- 

fiess in the tr)ide*” said one man, “ and there is 
in a many tri^des— -some uses vitriol ! ” Lcnion- 
aije, made after the recipe I have given; is 
sometimes bottled by the street- sellers, and sold 
ill the same way as ginger-beer. It is bought," 
also, for street of the ginger-beerpfuinufac- 
turerl — ^tbe pro^ being the same ^dsfftso bjnwht 
to less than a twentiq^h of the whole salR The 
water im the stone barrel is sprixfg- water, ob- 
tained from the nearest pump, and in hot weather 
obtained frequently, so as to be “served” in as 
cool a state^ as possible. Sometimes lemonade 
powders are used; they aw bought at a che- 
mist's, at la. 6d. the pound. “Sherbet” is the 
same admixture, with cream of tartar instead of 
tartaric acid. “ Raspberry” has, sometimes, the 
addition of a few crusted mspWries, and a 
•(douring of cochineal, with» generally, a greater 
Adpt&e of sweetening than lemonade. ** If co- 
cllteiaal la used for colourii^,” said one man, 
^'it maetimes turns brown in the saUi and the 


rasherry don’t sell. A litiis .)dte*s cate/’ 
“ Lemon-juioe” is again lemotia:^, with a slight 
infrision of safiron to give it a yellow or pale 
orange colour. “ Nectar,” in imitation of 
Soyer's, has more sugar and less acid than the 
lemonade ; spices, such as cinnamon, is used to 
flavour it, and the colouring is from lake and 
saffron. 

Thea^ “cooling drinks” are sold from the 
powdtr or the jar, as I have described, from 
fountains, and from bottles. The fountain sale 
is not above a tenth of the whole. All is sold in 
|d.an^ Id. glasses, except the nectar, which is 
never h ss than Id. The customers are the same 
as thosq who buy ginger-beer ; but one “ lemon- 
ader ” with whom I conversed, seemed inclined 
to insist that they were a “ more respectabler 
claAi.” Boys are good customers — better, per- 
haps, than for the beer, — as “ the colour and the 
fine names attracts them.” 

The “ cooling drink” season, like that of the 
ginger-beer, is detennined by the weather, and 
last summer it was only four months. It was 
computed for me that there were 200 persons, 
chiefly men, sqUing solely lemonade, &c., and an 
additional 300 uniting the sale with that of gin- 
ger-beer. One man, whose statement was con- 
firmed by others, told me that on fine days he 
took 3tf. 6d., out of which he cleared 2^. to 2a. 6d. ; 
and he concluded that his brother tradesmen 
cleared as much every fine day, and so, allowing 
for wet weather and diminished receipts, made 
10s. a week. TKe receipts, th«, for tliis street 
luxury — a receipt of 17s. 6d. affording a profit of 
10a. — show a street expenditure in such a sum- 
mer as the last, of 2,800^., by those who do not 
unite ginger-beer with the trade. Calculating 
that tho8e<^who do unite ginger beer with it sell 
only one- half as much as the others, we find a 
total outlay of 4,900^. One of ^le best trades 
is in the hands of a man who “works” Smith- 
s'' eld, and on the market days clears generally 
from 6.V. to 9a. 

The stalls, &c., are of the same character as 
those of the ^ginger-beer sellers. The capital 
required to start is; — stone ^barrel, with brass 
tap, 5a. Gd. ; stand and trestle, Gs. ; 6 tumbler 
glasses, ^9. 3d. ; 2 towels, Gd. ; stock money, 
2a. Gd. ; jar, ^a. ; 12 bottles (when used), 8a. 6d. ; 
in all, about a guinea. 

In showing the money expended in the gin- 
ger-beer trade it must be borne in mind that a 
large portion of the profits accrues to persons 
who caimot be properly classed with the re^lar 
street- traders. Such is the proprietor of Uie 
great fountain of which I have spoken, who is 
to be classed as a speculative man, ready to 
embark capital in any way — whether connected 
with street-trafiSc or not — ^likely to be remu- 
nerative. The other and lar« parfrcipnints 
in the profits are the wholesfle ginger-beer 
manufacturers, who are also the letteri-out ot 
fountains, one of them having getieridly nine 
let out at a time. For a street trader to sel’ 
three gross of ginger-beer in bottle is now 
accounted a good weSk, and for that the reeeipii 
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jfiU l>e SGj. with a profit in the penn^ bottle 
trade, to the seller, if fie buy of a mani^oturer, 
of 12«- *, if he be his own brewer — reckoning 
a fair compensation for labour, and for money 
invested in utensil^ and in bottles, &c., of 20^. 
An ordinary weelA sale is two gross, costing 
the public 24fi., with the same proportion of 
profit in the same trade to the seller. In t^bad 
week, or “in a small way to help outoother 
things,” not more than one gross is sold. ,* 

The fountain trade is the most prolitable to 
the proprietors, whetlier they send out their 
machines on their own accornt, qj* let tli« out 
on hire ; but perhaps there are only an eifXth of 
the number not let out on lure. Calculating 
that a fountain be let out for three successive 
seasons of twenty weeks each, at only 4s. the 
week, the gross receipts are 12/. for what on the 
first clay of hire was worth only 11.; so that the 
returns from 200 machines let out for the same 
term, 'vould be 2,400/., or a profit of 1,000/. 
over and above the worth of the fountain, which 
having been tl«is paid for is of course in a suc- 
ceeding )iear the means of a clear profit of 4/. 
I am assured that the weekly average of “ a 
fountain’s takings,’^ when in the hands of the 
regiflar street-dedlers, is 1 8s. 

The barrel traders may be taken as in the 
average receipt of 6s. a week. 

The duration of the season was, J^st year, 
only sixteen weeks. Calculating from the best 
data 1 could aMuire, it appe|rs that for this 
period 200 stre*sellera of ginger-beer in the 
bottle trade of the peiiny class^ake 80s. a week 
each (thus allowing for the inferior receipts in 
had weather) ; 300 ' ake 20s. each, selling for 
the most part at Jd tlie bottle, and tliat the re- 
maining 400 “ in a small way ” take*6s. each ; 
hence we find 11,480/. expended in the bottled 
ginger-beer of the streets. Adding the receipts 
from the fountains and the barrels, the barrel 
season continuing only ten weeks, the total sun# 
expended annually in street ginger-beer is alto- 
gether 14,660/. The bottles of ginger-beer sold 
yearly in the streets will number about 4,798,000, 
apd the total street consumption ofithe same 
beverage may be said to be about 2oQf000 gal- 
lons per annum. • 

Of the Experience and Customers of a 
Ginger-beer Seller. 

A slim, well-spoken man, with a half-military 
appearance, as he had a well trimmed mous- 
tache, and was very eleanlily dressed, gave me 
the following account: “I have known the 
ginger-beer trade for eight years, and every 
branch of it. Indeed I think I’ve tried all 
sorts of street business. I’ve been a coster- 
mq|Lger, a lot-seller, a nut-seller, a secret, 
paper-seller (with straws, you know, sir), a 
cap-seller, a street-printer, a cakeman, a clown, 
ab umbrella-maker, a toasting-fork maker, a 
sovereign seller, and a ginger-beer seller. I 
hwdly know what I haven’t been. I made 
my own when last I worked beer. Sunday 
was my best day, or rather Sunday mamings 


when tide’s no pablit-houses open. Bp^inMag 
Saturday i^hts make dry Sunday nmmmgs. ' 
Many a time men nave said to me : * Let’s 
have a bottle to qdemdl a spark in my tliroat,’ 
or. * My mouth’s lil^ an oven.’ ' I’ve had to 
hel^ people to lift the glass to their lips, their 
hands f^embled so. T!^y couldn’t have written 
their names plain if there was a sovereign for 
it But these was only chance customers ; one 
or in a momin|^ and five or six on a 
Sunday morning. |l’ve been a teetotaller 
ixif'self for fifteen years. No, sir, L didift 
turn one — but I never a^s a drinker — not 
from any great respect for tlm gingeil^beer trade, 
bu^ because 1 thought it gave one a better 
chance #f getting on^I once had saved money, 
but it went in a long sickness. I used to 1^ 
off early on Smiday mornings sometimes to 
Haqkney Marsh, and sell my beer there to^ 
gentlemen — oHish gentlemen 'some of them— 
going a fishing. Otliers were going there to 
swim. One week I took 25s. at Id. a bottle, by 
going out early in a morning ; perhaps 20s, of 
it was .profit, but my earnings in the trade in 
a good season wasn’t more than 12s. one week 
with another. All the trades in the streets are 
bad now, I think. Eight years bock I could 
make half as much more in ginger-beer as could 
be made last summer. Working people and 
boys were my other customers. I stuck to 
ginger-beer in the season and then ^ent into 
something else, for I can turn my hand to any- 
thing. 1 l}^gan a street life at eight years old 
by selling memorandum-bpoks in the bull-ring 
at Birmingham. * My parents were ill and 
hadn’t a farthing* in the house. 1 began with 
Id. stock-money, and I bought three memoran- 
dum-books for it at Cheap Jack’s thatched 
house. I’ve been in London seventeen or 
eighteen years.# I’m a roulette-maket now; 

I mean the roulette boxes that gentlemen taxe 
with them to play with when travelling on a 
railway or such times. I make loaded dice, too, 
and supply gaming-houses. I think I know 
more gaming-houses than any m^ .in London. 
I’ve sold them to gentlemeiw ana to parsons, 
that is ministers of religion. I cafl prove that. 

I don’t sell those sfirt of things in the streets. 

I could do very well in the trade, but it’s so 
uncertain and so little’s wanted compared to 
what wenld keep a man going, and I have a 
mother ^haris^xt^ ty^suppoit Altogethtr my 
present business is mferier to the ginger-beer j 
but tlie fountains will destroy all the . f|ir gin- 
ger-beer trade.” 

Of thb Street-sellers of Hot Eldeh 
Wine. 

The sale of hot elder wine in the streets is 
one of the trades which have been long esta- 
blished, but it is .only ‘within these «&ht or 
ten years that it hag been carried On in its 
present form. It continues fox* about four months 
in the winter. * 

• Elder wine is made from the berries of tbs 
elder- tree. Elder ^rup^also made from th# 
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L be^a||ewa|[i fonnerlj faihous in the iprtli of 
I ^ cara1ii^fo|* colds, and was 6:e- 

quentl^ tak^, with a ami^ admixture of rum, 
at bedtime. Some of the^ljpedt-sellcrs make the 
win6 themselves ; tlie mijirity, however, buyvit 
of the British wine makers. The berriesemust 
be gathered when fully ripe,* mid on a dt;y day. 
They are picked, measured, and put into a 
copper, two gallons of water being added to 
every gallon of berries. They are then broiled 
till the berries are quite 8df{, when the liquor is 
strained, and pressed from them through a strong 
hair siev& The li^ior thus expressed is again 
put into fht copper, boiled an hour, sklmnied, 
and placed in a tub along with a bread toast, 

• on which yeast is spreM thickly ; ^t then 
stands two days, and is afterwards ^put into a 
cask, a few cloves and crusted ginger being 
jtiuig in a muslin bag from the bung-hole, 
60*^ as to flavour* the Uquor. Sometimes this 
spicing is added afterwards, when the liquor 
is wanned. The berries are sold in the mar- 
kets, principally in Covent-garden, — the price 
varying, according to the season, from Is. 6d. 
to 3s. a gallon. Of all elder-wine makers the 
Jews arc the best as regards the street com- 
modity. The costermongers say they “ have a 
secret ; ” a thing said frequently enough when 
superior skill is shown, and especially when, 
as in the case ol the Jews’ elder wine, better 
pennyworths are given. The Jews, I am told, 
add a small quantity of raspberry vinegar to 
their ** elder,** so as to "give it a “ sharp pleasant 
twang.*’ The heat and pungency of the elder 
wine sold in the streets is increased by some 
street-sellers by means of whole black pepper 
and capsicums. 

The apparatus in which the wine is now kept 
for sale in the streets is of copper or brass, 
and is sometimes “ handsome.” «• It is generallv ' 
an um of an oblong form, erected on a sorri 
of pedestal, with the lid or top ornamented 
with brass mouldings, &c. Three plated taps 
give vent to the heveiage. Orifices are con- 
trived and are generally hidden, or partially 
hidden, with ^ some ornament, which act as 
safety-valvesj' or, as one man would have it, 
‘^chimneys.’* The interior bf these urns holds 
three or four quarts of elder wine, which is sur- 
roimded with boiling water, and the water and 
wine are kept up to the boilin g n itch by 
mean# of a charcoal fire at tb^lSot of the 
vessel. Fruit of some kfhd is generally sold 
by the | 14 er-wine men at their stand. 

The elder wine um is placed on a stand 
covered with an oil-cloth, six or eight glasses 
being ranged about it It is sold at* a half- 
penny and a penny a glass ; but there is 
** little difierence in some elder wines,** I 
was told, “between the penn’orths and the 
ha!porths.” A wine glass of the ‘‘regular** 
Mize is a half-quartern, or the eighth of a pint 
^ AkKm: with each glass of hot elder wine is 

E ’ ft a small piece * of toasted bread. Some 
Wt Steep this bread in the wine, and .so 
Ita ^ the flavour. “ It ain’t no good as I 


know qn,” said an elder- wine seller* “ but 
it's the vfoshion, and so people must have 
it” The purchasers of elder wine are the 
working classes — ^I5ut not the better order of 
them— and the boys of the^street Some of 
these laiis, I was told, were very choice and 
critical in their elder wines. Some will say: 
“ It ‘ain’t such bad wine, but not the real 
spiejj.^ — “ The helder I thinks,” said another, 
“ is middlin’, but somehow there’s nothing but 
hoiness for to taste.” 

01* J^ese traders there are now perhaps fifty 
in Lc^on. One man counted up thirty of his 
brethnji whom he knew personally, or knew 
to be then “ working elder,” and he thought 
that there might be as many more, but I an 
assured that fifty is about the mark. The 
sellers of elder wine have been for the most 
part mechanics who have adopted the calling 
for the reasons I have often given. None of 
them, in the course of my inquiry, depended 
entirely upon the sale of the vdne, but sold fruit 
in addition to it. All complained of the had 
state of trade. One man said, that four or five 
years hack h#* had rcplenislj^ed the wine in a 
three quart urn twelve times a day, a jar of 
the wine being kept at tlie stalf in readiness* for 
that purpose. This amounted to 576 glasses 
sold in the course of the day, and a receipt — 
reckciiing* each glass at a penny — of 48«. ; but 
probably not more than 40f. would be taken, 
as some would hqve halfpenny ||asses. Now the 
same man rarely sells three ^arts in a day, 
except perhaps op a Saturday, and on wet days 
he sells none at all. The elder wine can be 
bought at almost any price at the wine makers, 
from 4(1. to 1^. 6d, the quart. The charge in 
the puhliC-houses is twice as high as in the 
streets, but the inn wine, I was told by a person 
familiar with ilie trade, contains spirit, and is 
more higlily spiced. 

A decent-looking middle-aged man who had 
been in a gentleman’s service, but was disabled 
by an accident which crushed his hand, and 
who thereupon resorted to street-selling and 
had since continued in it, in. different branches, 
from fifteen to twenty years, gave me an accouift 
of his cusromei^. He had not been acquainted 
witli the eider-wine trade above four or five 
years when he bought an elder can for about 16s. 
among a cheap miscellaneous “lot” in Smith- 
field one Friday afternoon, and sd he com- 
menced : 

“It’s a poor trade, sir,” he said. “I don’t 
suppose any of us make 10^. a week at it alone, 
but it’s a good help to other things, and I do 
middling. I should say less than a Is. a day 
was above tlie average profits of the trade. Say 
5«. a week, for on wet days we can’t sell at 
No one will stop to drink elder wine in the wet 
Then’ll rather have a pennor‘th of gin, or half 
a pint of beer with the chill off, under shelter* 
I sell sometimes to people that sa^ they’re 
teetotallers and ask if tliere’s an^ spirit ih wy 
wine. I assure them there’s not just, the Mo© 
of the berry. I start when 1 think the weather*# 
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9Qld enough) and keep at it as long afr^there'fi 
•By deBian^ My customers are keys and 
poor psoplO) and I sell more ha’porths than 
pen^Sor’ths. I've heard poor women that's 
hou^t of me say^it was the only wine they 
ever tasted. The hoys are hard to please, but 
I won't put up with their nonsense. It’s not 
once in fifty times that a girl of the town ouys 
my wine. It’s not strong enough for I 
fancy. A sharp frosty dry day suits me best 
I may then sell three or four quarts. I don't 
make it, but buy it It’s a poor trade, I 
think it gets worse every yea. thmigh I l^ieve 
there’s far fewer of us.” / 

One elder-wine stand in Tottenham-court 
road cost, when new, 7/., but that was six or 
seven years ago. Calculating that dO persons 
clear 6s. a week for 16 weeks, their profit being 
at least cent per cent, the street outlay in this 
very British wine will be only 200/., and the 
street-consumption of it in the course of the 
year 1,600 gallons. 

Op the S-rtiEET Sale of Peppermint-Water. 
Perhaps the only4hing which c^n be called a 
cordial or a liquqpr sold in the streets (if we 
except elder win?), is peppermint- water, and of 
this the sale is very limited. For the first 26 
or 20 years of the present century, I was tok 
by one who spoke from a personal krfbwledge, 
” a pepperminter” had two little taps to his keg, 
which had a diviiion in the intettor. From one 
tap was extracted ” peppermint- water from 
the other, ” strong peppermint- '#ater.” The one 
was at that time Id. a glass, the other from 2d. 
to d'd., according to the size of the glass. With 
the “strong” beverage was mixed sgnuggled 
spirit, but so strongly impreg^nated with the 
odour of the mint, that a passer-by could not 
detect the presence of the illicit compound. 
There are six persons selling peppermint-water, 
in the winter, and only half that number in the 
summer. The trade is irregular, as some pursue 
it only of a night, and generally in the street mar- 
kets ; others sell at Billingsgate, and places of 
great traffic, when the traffic is being tferried on. 
They ar^ stationary for awhile, but keep shifting 
their ground. The vendors generally ‘^distilled 
their own mint,” when the sale was greater, but 
within these six or eight years they have pur- 
chased it at a distilling chemist’s, and have 
only prepared it for sale. Water is added to the 
distilled liquid bought of the chemist, to in- 
crease the quantity ; but to enhance the heat of 
the draught — which is a draw to some buyers — 
black pepper (unground), or ginger, or, but 
rarely, capsicums, are steeped in the bevemgo. 
The peppermint- water is lauded by the vendoTE^ 
when questioned concerning it, as an excellent 
stoma^c ; but nothing is awid publicly of itc 
virtues, the cry being merely, “ Pep-permint 
watef, a halfpenny a glass.” 

The sellers will generally sav that they digW 
the peppermint- water themselves, but this if. 

, not now commmily the case. The process, how 
evef, is simple enough. The peppermint used i 


isgathejfed just as it i bursting into flower, and 
Ihe leaves and buds jlre- placed in a tub, with 
just water enough to Cover th^m. This steeping 
continues 24 hours, Md then a still is filled 
lk|ee- parts full, and the water is over ” drawn 
very slowly. 

The q)rice at the chemist’s is Is. a quart for 
the common mint- water ; the street price is id. 
a glass, containing something short of the eighth 
of a What co^ls., the street-seller dis- 

poses of for 2s., so r&lising the usual cent, per 
ceftt • • 

To t^ike 2s. is now accoiiftted “ a tidy day’s 
work;” and calculating that four “ pepper- 
minters take that amount the year round, Sun- 
days exccpl^d, we find that nearly 126/, is iment 
annually in peppermint- water and 900 gallons 
of it consumed c'-ery year in the streets of 
London. * ♦ • 

The capital inquired is, keg, 3a, 6d., or jar, 
2s. (for they are used indifierently) ; four glasses, 
Is.; tpwcl, 4d., and stock-money, 4s.; or, in all, 
about 8s. The “ water ”-keg, or jar, is carried 
by the vendor, but sometimes it is rested on a 
large stool carried for the purpose. A distilling 
apparatus, such as the street- sellers used, was 
worth about 10s. The vendors are of the same 
class of street- sellers as the ginger-beer people. 

Of Milk Selling in St. James's Park. 
The principal sale of milk from the cow is !n 
St. James’s Park. The once fashionable drink 
known as l^llabubs — the milk being drawn 
warm from the cow’s udder, upon a portion 
of wine, sugar, spice, &c.— ris now unknown. 
As the sellers of milk in«the park are merely 
the servants of cow-keepers, and attend to the 
sale as a part of their business, no lengthened 
notice is required. 

^he milk -sellers obtain leave from the Home 
Secretary, to ply their trade in the park. There 
are eight stands in the summer, and as many 
cows, but in the winter there are only four cows. 
The milk- vendors sell upon an average, in 
the summer, from eighteen t<^ twwity quarts 
per day ; in the winter, not more tkan a tliird 
of that quantity. The interrupted milking of 
the cows, as practised in the Park, often causes 
them to give less milk, than they would in 
tlie ordinary way. The chief customers arc 
infants, antlvi^i^lts, and others, of a delicate 
constitution, wlio hav^ bey recommended to 
take new milk. On a wet day scarcely any 
milk can be disposed of. Soldiers are •occa- 
sional customers. 

A somewhat sour-tempered old woman, 
speaking as if she had been crossed ill love, but 
experienced in this trade, gave me the following 
account : 

It’s not at all a lively sort of life, selling 
milk from the cows, though some thinks it's 
a gay time in the Park 1 I’ve often been dull 
enough, and could see nothkig to interest one, 
sitting alongside a cow. Peopfo drink new milk 
for their health, and I’ve served a good many such. 
They're mostly young women, I think, that’s de- 
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littd iiiore, to ontmiitti what tirmks new 
wibey witf set toj^e geod hard work, 
tifsbnlld '40 them more ||M than new mUk, or 
It^k. I^et them go on | nafk- 
>>Wklk to cure them— that’ 8. what I say. Some 
."lehihim come pretty regularly with their uurses 
.to drink new milk. Some bring their own china 
mugs to drink it out of; nothing less was good 
enough for them. I'r^^en the . nurse-g^ls 
frightened to death about the mugs. I’ve heard 
oue young child say to another : * I shall &11 
mama that Caroliifb spoke to a mechanic, who 
came and shook hands with her.* The«girl 
was as red as fire and said it was hei^ brother. 
Oh, yes, there’s a dea^^of broth^s comes to 
look for tlieix sisters in the Park. The great- 
est fools I’ve sold milk to is servant-gals out 
49X che day. Some must-have a day, or hhlf a 
d4y, in the month. Their mistresses ought to 
keep them at home, I say, and not let them out 
to spend their money, and get into nobody knows 
what company for a holiday j mistresses is too 
easy that way. It’s such gals as makes fools 
of themselves in liking a soldier to run after 
them, r ve seen one of them — yes, some would- 
call her pretty, and the prettiest is the silliest 
and easiest tricked out of money, that’s my opi- 
nion, anyhow— I’ve seen one of them, and more 
than one, i^alk with a soldier, and they’ve stopped 
fttoainute, and she's taken something out of her 
glove and given it to him. Then tliey’ve come 
up to me, and he’s said to her, * Mayn’t I treat 
you with a little new milk, my dear ? * and he’s 
changed a sliilling. Why, of course, the silly 
fool of a gal had givgn him that there shilling. 
I thought, when Annette Myers shot the soldier, 
it would be a warning, hut nothing’s a warning 
to some gals. jS%e was one of those fools. It 
was a goi^ deal talked abouf at the stand, l\it 
I think none of us know’d her. Indeed, we 
don’t know our customers but by sight Yes, 
there’s now and then some oldish gentlemen — 
I suppose they’re gentlemen, anyhow, they’re 
idle men— kun^g about the stand : but there’s 
no nonsep^ tnere. They tell me, too, that 
there'* not so much lounging about as there 
was 7 those that’s known the trade longer than 
me thinks so. Them children’s a great check 
on the nusaes, and they can’t be such fools as 
the servant-maids. I don’t knojijijhow many of 
them I’ve served with mi’h alon^ith soldiers ; 
I never counted thefiu They’re nothing to me. 
Very^ew elderfy people drink new milk. It’s 
mostly the young. I’ve been asked by strangers 
when the Duke of Wellin^n would ^ass to the 
Horse-Guhrds or to the House of Lords. He’s 
’ pretty regular. I’ve, had Sd, given me— but not 
above once or twice a year — to tell strangers 
a^ere was the best place to see him from as 
hO'passed. I don’t understand about this Great 
P^bitkm, but, no doubt, more new milk will 
fbld when it’s opened, and that’s all I oares 
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Buriko the summer months milk is sold is 
Smithfield, Billingsgate, and the other marlEeta, 
and nn Sundays In Batterssa-fields, Clapham- 
common, Camberwell - green, Hampstead- 
hea^h, and similar places. About twenty men 
are migaged in this sale. They usually wear a 
smock frock, and have the cans and yoke used 

the regular milk-sellers ; they are not 
ituyjrant The skim milk — for they sell none 
clse^is purchased at the dairies at IJd. a 
quan and eVen the skim milk is also fiirtlier 
waterld by the street- sellers. Their cry is 
“ Half-penny half-pint I Milk I ” The tin 
measure howeVer in which tlie milk-and-water 
is seiwed is generally a “ slang,” and contains 
but half of the quantity proclaimed. The pur- 
chasers are chiefly boys and children ; rarely 
men, and never costermongers, I was told, “ for 
they reckon milk sickly.” These street- sellers 
— ^who have most of them been employed in the 
more regular milk-trade — clear about Is. 6r/. 
a day each, for three months ; and ak the profit 
is rather mire than cent. ^)er cent, it appears 
that about 4,000 gallons of tpilk are thus sold, 
and upwards of 260/. laid out*upon these per- 
sons, yearly in its purchase. 

A pair of cans witli the yoke cost 15s., and 
1/. is amply sufficient as capital to start in this 
trade, as the two measures us^d may be bought 
for 2s . ; and 3st can be devotei to tlie purchase 
of the liquid. 

• 

Of thc Strbet-Salk of Curds and 
Whey, 

The prfparations of milk which comprise the 
street-trade, are, curds and whey and nce-milk, 
tlie oldest street-sellers stating that these were a 
portion of the trade in their childhood. The one 
is a summer, and the other a winter traffic, and 
botli a'‘e exclusively in the hands of the same 
middle-aged and elderly women. The vendors 
prepare the curds and whey in all cases them- 
selves. Skim-milk,” purchased at the dairies, 
is used by the street-purveyors, a gallon being 
the quantity usuJilly prepared at a time. ‘ This 
milk giftlon is double the usual quMitity, or 
eight quarts. The milk is first “scaldedj” the 
pan containing it being closely watclied, in order 
that the contents may not boil. The scalding oc- 
cupies 10 or 15 minutes, audit is then coded” 
until it attains the lukewarmness of new milk. 
Half a pound of sugar is then dissolved in the 
milk, and a tea-spoonful of rennet is introduced, 
which is sufficient to “ turn ” a gallon. In an 
hour, of in some cases two, the miilk is curded, 
and is ready for use. The street-sale is con- 
fined to stalls ; the stall, which is the onliliary 
stand, being , cover^ with a white cloth, or in 
some cases an oil-doth, and on this the ciirds, 
in a bright tin kettle or pan, are deposited. 
There are six mugs on the board, and a spoon in 
each, but those who afiect a more mod^n style 
have glasses. One of the neat^t stollt, as regards 
the display of glass, and the bisght cleanliness 
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the ymni v^ntidjiixig tlie ciirds> i# ib. ftolborn ; 
but the curd-seller there has only cm avera^ 
business. Tb» mugs or glasses hold about the 
third of a pint, and ** the full of one” is a penny- 
worth ; for a halfjpenny- worth the vessel is half 
filled. Tlie season is during the height of sum- 
mer, and continues three or four montlis, pr, as 
one woman tersely and commercially expressed 
it, “from Easter to fruit” The nuinlser of 
street-saleswomen is shout 100. Along with the 
curds they generally sell oranges, or such farly 
fruit as cherries. ^ 

A woman who had sold “cfhds” — as the 
street-people usually call it — for eighteen years, 
*gaye me the following accounj r“ Boys and 
girls is my best customers for cnids. sir.. Perhaps 
I sell to them almost half of all I get rid of. 
Very little fellows will treat girls, often bigger 
than themselves, at my stall, and they have as 
much chaffing and nonsense about it’s being 
* stunning good for the teeth,’ and such like, as 
if they was grown-up. Some don’t much like it 
at first, bpt they gets to like it One hoy, whose 
young woman made faces at it— ai^ it a little 
K^ur to be sure that morning — got quite vexed 
and said, *Wot^ image you’re a-making on 
yourself! ’ I don’t know what sort the boys are, 
only that they’re the street-boys mostly. Quiet 
working people are my other customers, perhaps 
rather more women than men. Somfi has told 
me they was teetotallers. Tbfen there’s the 
women of the town of the poftrer sort, theyWe 
good customers, — as indeed I think they are 
for most cooling drinks at timis, for they seem 
to me to be always thirsty. I never sell to dust- 
men or that sort of people. Saturday is my 
best day. If it’s fine and warm, I sell a gallon 
then, which makes about 40 penn’orths; some- 
times it brings me 3,?., sometimes 8«. ; it’s 

rather more than half profits. Take it altogether, 

1 sell five galMns in fine dry weeks, and halj 
that in wet ; and perhaps there’s what I call a 
set down wet week for every two dry. Nobody 
has a better right to pray against wet weather 
than poor women like me. Ten years ago I sold 
almost twice as much as I can nmf. There’s 
so many more of us at present, I think, and 
let alone that there’s more shops* keeps it 
toa” 

Another old woman told me, that she used, 
“ when days was longest,’’ to up all night, 
and sell her “ cruds ’’ near Drury- lane theatre, 
and often received in a few hours fis. or 6#., from 
“ bidies and gentlemen out at night.’’ But the 
men were so rackety, she said, and she’d had her 
stall 80 often kicked over by drunken people, 
and no help for it, that she gave up the night- 
trade, and she believed it was har^y.ever fol- 
lowed now. 

To start in the curds and whey line require^ 
the following capital:— Saucepan, for the scald- 
ing, and boiling, 2r. ; stall, 6 $ ; 6 mugs, 6d. ; or 
6 glasses, 6^ ; 6 spoons, fid. ; tin kettle on 
stjdl. Si fid.,; pail for whter to rinse glasses, la. 
Tlien for stock-money : 1 gallon skimmed milk, 
la, fid, or la. 8rf. ; and i lb. sugar- 2d, In all, . 


materials to he 
bffter sort.' ‘ I ' * 

Of the whole niAber of street curd skiers, 
SO dispose of as muvT as my informant, or 12| 
hi S weeks ; ffie otber SO sell only half as 
much. Taking the season at 8 months, we find 
the cobsumption of curds and whey in the rtreet 
to be 2,812 double gallons (as regards tlie in- 
gredient of mHk), at a cost to the purchasers of 
421*, half of whi^lis the profit accruing to 
the street-seller. iSie receipts of those having 
tne better description of business beinjf 9a. 4d. 
weekly ; those of the smalle^traders being 4a. 6d. 
Tliiere is a slight and occasional loss by the 
“ cruds^” being kept /intil unsaleable, in which 
case they %re “ fit for nothing but the hog-wash 
man.” 

Or TH£ Street-Sellers of Eice-uilk^s 
T o make rice -milk, the street -seller usually 
boils four quarts, of the regular measure, of 
“skim** with one pound of rice, which has been 
previously boiled in water. An hour suffices 
for tlie boiling of the milk ; and the additim of 
the rice, swollen by the boiling water, increases 
the quantity to six quarts. No other process is 
observed, except that some sweeten their rice- 
milk before they offer it for sale ; the majority, 
however, sweeten it to the customer’s liking 
when he is “ served,” unless— to um the words 
of one informant — “he have a werry, weny 
sweet tooth indeed, sir ; and ■ that can’t be 
stood.” Pbr the sweetening of six quarts, half 
a pound of sugar is used ; for the “ spicing,” 
half an ounce of allspice, dashed over tne milk 
freely enough from a pepper-castor. Eice-mflk 
is always sold at stalls arranged for the pur- 
pose, and is l^ept in a tin pan fitted upon a 
charcoal brazier so that the “ drinkable” is 
always hot Tnis apparatus generally stao'^s 
on the ground alongside the stall, imd is 
elevated only by the feet of the brazier. The 
“rice-milk woman,” — for the street-selleM are 
generally females.—dips a large breakfast-cup, 
bolding half a pint, into the naa^jmts a tea- 
spoonful of sugar into it, browns th^ whole with 
allspice, and receives Id , ; n halfpennyworth is, 
of course, half the quantity. The rice-milk 
women are also sellers of oranges, chestnuts, ' 
apples, or some other fruit, as well as the ric^ 
milk; butji.-wmetimes, when the weather is 
very cold and irostyfrihey sell rice-milk alone. 
There are fifty street- sellers of rice-milk in 
London. Saturday night is the heat fime pi 
sale, when it is not uncommon for a ri«S- 
milk woman to sell six quarts; hut, in a 
good trade, four quarts a day for%ix days of 
the week is an average. The purchasers . arc 
poor people ; and a fourth of the milk Is sold to 
boys and girls, to whom i( is often a metL “Ah, 
sir,” said one woman, “you dhould have seen 
how a poor man, last winter, swallowed tk pen-<^ 
n’orth. He’d been a-wanfering aB' night, be 
said, and he looked it, and a gentleman ^ve 
him 2dff for he took pity on his hunm look, and 
he spent Id. with me, and 1 gave iiW snotber 
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* i^i savid 1^ life ; if I’d bought 
I*d have ehQMd.on it' He wasn’t 
'ft JioCPTl fni 1 never sa#{um before, and l>ve 
’,jii«^.ieen him aga« from that daj«to 
'' same informant mid me, that she believed 
^ was bonfiht by th» women ^of the 

*‘it didn’t eoit the likes of them.” 


If^or is it bought by those who are eng|fged 
f in hoisome trades. If them be any of the rice- 
Jmilk lefi; at night, and t£e saleswoman have 
dhubti 4»f its “keeping,” it is re-boiled wi6) 
Tiee and milw The profit is consider- 
able ; the ingredients, which cost less than 
are made into 96 pennyworths^.and so 
ts Saellaa 8«, In some of the poore;; localities, 
hov^eTt such as Rosemary-lane, only ^d. the 
Jud^piht can be obtained, and 4s. is then 
amoimt received for ^six Quarts, inst2$ad 
hf^ . 

t To StaTt*‘m rice-milk” requires 13«. capital, 
which includes a pan for boiling the milk, 
2s«; aJcettle, with brazier, for stdl, 4s.; stall 
or stand, 6s«,; six cups, 9d. ; for stock-money 
l^d., with which is bought 4 quarts of skim- 
iniTk. 9d , ; 1 lb. of rice, 3d. ; I lb. of sugar, 
2d. ; allspice, Id. 

, The season continues for four months; and 
calculating— *a calculation within the mark — 
that one half of the 50 sellers have as good a 
trade as my informant— 24 quarts weekly — and 
, that, of the remaining 25, one half sell 12 quarts 
each, weekly, at Id. the half-pint, anu the other 
half yend 24 qumrts at |d. the half-pint, we find 
that, 32011 is annually spent in rice-milk and 
about 3,000 gallons of it yearly conbmned in 
the streets of London. 

Op Water-Carriers. 

It may Surprise many to learti that there aru, 
still existing water-carriers in London, and 
aome of them depending upon the trade for 
livelihood ; while others, the. “odd men” of 
'iHhf. neighbourhood, carry pails of spring water 
tha publiqyis or eating-house keepers, who 
inay not ha^ sAvants to send to the nearest 
pumj^ for it, and wlm require it fresh and cool 
for l^ose who drink it at their meals. Of these 
«nien’^1^i« are, as near as I can ascertain, from 
100 ^ 150 i their charge is Id. per pail. Their 
eammgs day 6^i to la.. Peg ^ ps none of 
them depend .solely upon^s K^^r for their 

fiuppe^ , 

It }s«3tliei’wise at Highgate and Hampstead, 
for in those placea both men and women depend 
entirely inr their da^y bread on water parrying. 
At Hampstead the supply is derived from what 
may be called a double well, known as “the 
iCo^uU.” The ground is hsfpsd, and the 
is seen at each comer of a wall built to 
^Ipiace of the gibuhd (about e^ht feet) and 
by an iron water is 

'-4,i^er, in one jomer not in the other, 
'‘t.canier descends a step or two, dipt in 
|.4lid walks away with them when nlled. 

: if. osnied by meaw of a “ yoke,*” 




in the « same way as we see the mOk-palls 
qsrried & every street in London. The well 
and the field in which the Hampstead water is 
situated are the property of the Church, and 
the water is free to any one, in any quantity, 
either for sale or any other purpose, “ without 
leave,” droughts or froste the supply fails, 
and tljip carriers have sometimes to wait hours 
for their “ turn,” and then to hale the water 
in^o their pails witli a basin. The nearest 
stre^ to which the water is carried is half a 
mile ^stant. Some is carried three quarters of 
a mile, and sbme (occasionally) a mile. The 
two pails full, which contain seven gallons, are 
sold at IJd. The weight is about 70 lbs. 
Seventeen years ago the price was 8rf. ; after 
which it fell to 2 Jrf., then to 2d., and has been 
1 \d. these five or six years, while now there are 
three or four carriers who even “carry” at two 
pails a-penny to the nearer places. The supply 
of the well (apart from drought or frost) ib fifty- 
six gallons an hour. The principal customers 
are the laundresses but in wet weather their 
cisterns and water- tubs are filled, and the car- 
riers, or the major part of thorn, are idle. Tim 
average earnings of the carriers are 5s. a week 
the year through. Two of tftem are men of 
seventy. There is a bench about midway to 
Hampstead, at which these labourers fest ; and 
here on ahnost every fine day sits with them a 
palsied old soldier, a pensioner of about eighty, 
who regales then^/, almost daily, wifri long tales 
of Vinegar Hill, and Jemmy O’Brien (flue in- 
former), and all tne terrors of the terrible times 
of the Irish rebellion of 1798; for the old man 
(himself an Irishman) had served through the 
whole of This appears to be a somewhat 
curious theme for coiistaut expatiation to a band 
of London water-carriers, ^ • 

There are now twenty individuals, fourteen 
pen and six women, carrying at Hampstead, and 
twice that number at Highgate. Some leave the 
carrying when they get better work, — but three- 
fourths of the number live by it entirely. The 
women are the wives and widows of carriers. 
The men have been either mechanics or labour- 
ers, except six or eight youths (my informant 
was not c^ain which) who had been “ brought 
up to the water, but would willingly get away 
from it if they could.” 

A well-spoken and intelligent-looking man, 
dressed in tliick fustian, old and greasy, “ but 
good enough for the carrying,” gave me the fol- 
lowing account 

“I was a copper-plate printer,” he said, 
“and t^wenty years ago coiud cam my 25#. a 
week. But employment fell oflE The litho- 
fl^aphic injured it, and at last I could get very 
^ttle work, and then none at all, so I have been 
carrying now between thrw and four years. My 
father-in-law was in the trade, and that made 
me think of it My best day’s work, and it’s the 
same with all, is 2#., Which is sixteen turns. 
It's not possible ,to do ftiore. If tliiRt be - 
done every day it would be vei^ well, but in 
wet weather when the laundretees, who are my 
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customers, don’t want water, I can't malie la. a 
week. Then in a drought or a frost oxR has to 
wait such a long time for his turn, tnat it’s not 
6rf. a day; a dry spring’s the worst Last 
March I had many days to wait six turns, and 
it takes well on to an hour for a turn then. We 
sit by the well and talk when we’re wai^g. 
O, yes, sir, the Pope has had his turn of talL 
Tliere’s water companies both at Hampstead 
and Highgate, but our well water (Hampsteatp 
is asked for, for all that It’s so with Highgate. 
It is beautiful water, either for washii^ or 
drinking. Perhaps it’s bettei '.sdtlf a little *rop 
of spirit for drinking, but T seldoin taste it that 
way. The fatigue’s so great that we must take 
a little drop of spirit on a long da^. No, sir, we 
don’t mix it ; that spoils two good things. I’ve 
been at the well first light in the morning, and 
in summer I’ve been at work at it all night. 
There’s no rule among us, but it’s understood 
that every one has his turn. There’s a little 
chad* sometimes, and some get angry at having 
to wait, but I never knew a light. 1 have a wife 
and three cfhildren. She works for a laundress, 
and has 2s. 6d. a day* She has two^ays regular 
every week, and sometimes odd turns as well. 
1 tlunk that the women earn more than the 


0| THl Staebt-ssIlers of Pastry and 
^ Conjfibtionart. 

The cooked provisioJ fold in the streets, it has 
hem ^fore stated, consist of three l^ds — 
solids,* liquids, and pastry and confectionary. 
The twD first have now been fully described, 
but the last still remains to be set forth. 

Tlie street pastry may be best charaoterised'eis 
of a ^rong flavour, ^his is, for the most part, 
attributable to the usf of old or rancid but^, — 
pofsessing the alUimportant recommendll^on of 
cheapness, — or to the substifetion of lard, drip- 
ping! or some congenial substance. The strong” 
taste, however, appear^ to possess its value in 
the estimation of street pastry-buyers, especially 
among the boys. Tliis may arise from the 
palates of the con<"umers having been unaccus- 
tomefl to more delidhte flavours, and havinjf’’ 
become habituaied to the relish of that which 
is somewhat rank ; Just in the same way as the 
“/amet’* of game or venison becomes dear to 
the palate of the more aristocratic gourmand. To 
some descriptions of street pastry the epithet 
strong-flavoured may seem inappropriate, but 
it is appropriate to the generality of these comes- 
tibles, — especially to the tarts, which constitute a 


men in Hampstead. My rent is I 5 . Gd. a week luxury, if not to the meat pies or puddings that 
for an unfurnished room. There is no trade on may supply a meal. 

Sundays, but on line summer Sundays did The articles of pastry sold in the London 

attends at the well and sells glasses of cool streets are meat and fruit pies, boiled meat 
water. He gets 2s. Gd. some days. He makes and kidney puddings, plum ” duff” or pud- 
no charge ; just what :iuy one pleases to give, ding, and alt almost infinite variety of tarts, 
Any body might do it, but tbe*old gentleman cakes, buns, and biscuits ; while the confection- 
would grumble that they were taking his post.” ary consists of all the several preparations in- 

Computing the number of water carriers at the eluded imder the wide denomination of “ sweet- 
two places at sixty, and their average gamings stuff,” as well as the more ” medicinal” kind 
through the year at 5s. a week, it appears that known as ” cough drops in addition to these 
these men receive 1,452/. yearly. The capital there are the more “aristocratic” delicacies re- 
required to start in the business is 9s., the cost cei^ly introduced Tnto street traffic, viz., penny 
of a pair of pails and a yoke. ^raspberry creams and ices. 

The old man who sells water on the summer n c -d 

Sunday mornings, generally leaving off his sale Street Piemen. 

at church- time, told me that his best customers The itinerant trade in pies is one of the most 
were ladies and gentlemen who loved an ancient of the street callings of^LfffSSn. The 
early walk, and bought of him “ as it looked meat pies are made of beef or muttOR ; the fish 
like a bit of coimtry life,” he supposed, more pies of eels; the fruit of apples, currants, goose- 
than from being thirsty. When such cifttomers berries, plums, damsons, cherries, raspberries, 
were not inhabitants of the neighbourhood, they or rhubarb, according to the season — and occa- 
came to him to ask their way, or to make sionally of mince-meat. A few years ago the 
inquiries concerning the localities. Sometimes street pie- trad very profitable, ^t it has 
he dispensed water to men who “ looked as if been umost destroySI^ by^the “ pie-sbops,” 
they had been on the loose all night” One and further, the few remaming street-dealers 
gentleman,” he said, “looks sharp about him, say “the people now haven't the pennies to 
and puts a dark-coloured stuff — very likely it’s spare.” Summer fairs and races are the best 
brandy — ^into the two or three glasses of water places for the piemen. In London ffie best times 
which he drinks every Sunday, or which he used are daring any ^and sight or hoHdaJ^-making, 
to drink rather, for I missed him all last slimmer, such as a review m Hyde-park, the Lord Mayor’s 
I think. His hand trembled like a aspen j he show, the opening of Parliament, Greenwich 
mostly gave me Gd.'* The water-seller s|>oke fair, &c. Nearly all the men of this class, whom 
with some indigfnation of boys, and sometimes I saw, were fond of cq>ecrdatmg as to whether 
men, going to the well on a Sunday morning the Great Exposition would be " any good ” to 
and “ drinking out of their own tins that they’d them, or not. I 

taken with ’em.” The London piemen, who may number about 

forty in winter, and twice that number in sum- 
mer, are seldom stationary. They go along with 
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their pie-caus on their sms, crying, ^Pie? all 
^ot! »eel, heef, or niutt« pies I Penny ^os, 
all *ot— -all llle ***can” has been 

Wore deeoribeih Th^fics are kept hot by 
means of a charcoal fire beneath, and lllbro 
it a partition in the body of the can tS sepa- 
rate the hot and cold pies. The ^‘caii" has 
two tin drawers, one at the bottom, where the hot 
pins are kept, and above these are tlie cold pies. 
Aslto as the hot daintie^are sold, their*place 
is supnlied by the cold fr(m the upper drawer. 

A iStotal pieman in Billingsgate has a pdny 
and ** ^ay cart." <His business is the most ex- 
tensive in London. It is believed that lic^cll.s 
20n worth or 24*0 pies a day, hut iiis brother 
tradesmen sell ho such* amount. r was out 
last night," said one man to me, " from ftmr ni 
the afternoon till half-past twelve. I went 
►•oftrom Somers-town to th# Horse Guards* and 
looked in at all the*, puhlic-houscs on niywaj, 
and I didn’t take above ^ 5 . Gd. I have been 
out sometimes fioin the beginning of the c\cn- 
ing till long past midnight, and haven't taken 
more than 4rf., and out of that I have to pay Id. 
for charcoal." ^ 

Tile pic-dealers usually make the pies them- 
selves. The meat is bought in "pieces," of the 
same part as the sausage-makers jrarchasc — 
the " stTckings " — at about the pound. 

" People, when I go into houses," said one 
man, " often begin crying, * Mce-yow,’ or ‘ Bow- 
wow-wow!* at me; hut there’s nothing of 
that kind now. bleat, you see, % so cheap." 
About five-dozen pics are generally made at a 
time. These require a ((uarlern of flour at od. 
or 6d. i 2 lbs. of suet at Cd . ; IJ lb. meat at Sd., 
amounting in all to about 2s. To this must he 
added 3d. for baking ; for the cost of keep- 
ing hot, and 2d, for pepper, salt, and eggs with 
which to season and wash then! over. Hence itfie 
cost of the five dozen would bo about 2s. 6d.y and . 
the profit the same. The usual quantity of meat | 
ill each pie is about half an ounce. There are 
not more than 20 Ao^-piemcn now in l^ondon. 
There ar%Ni«*ne who carry pies about on a tray 
slung befqje tlftm ; these are mostly boys, and, 
including them, the number amounts to about 
sixty all the year round, as I have stated. 

The penny pie-shops, the street men say, have 
done their trade a great deal of harm. These sliops 
have now got mostly all the cust^, as they make 
the pies much larger foanfinflBioney than those 
sold in the street^ The pies in Tottenham- 
cour^road are very highly seasoned. " I 
bought cme there the other day, and it nearly 
took the skin off my mouth ; . it avas full of 
pepper," %aid a street-pieman, with consider- 
able bitterness, to me. The reason why so 
large a quantity of pepper is put in is, because 
persons can’t exacthy tell the flavour of the 
meat with it Piemen generally are not very 
particular about the flavotir of the meat they 
buy, as they car^ season it up into anything. 
In the summer, a street pieman thinks he is 
doing a good business if he takes Ss. per day, 
and in the winter if he gets half that. On a 
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Saturday night, however, ho generally takes e.v. 
in the Winter, and about S.*.. in the summer. 
At Greenwich fair he will t.ike about 14.9. At 
a review in llyde-park, if it is a good one, 
he will sell about 10^. woifh. 'i'hc geiieralny 
of the customers are the bo} s of London, 
woqpen seldom, if ever, buy ])ics in the stretti-. 
At tlie public-houses a fe\s ])ies arc sold, ami 
the*'^ieman makes a pract'et; of " looking in ’’ 
at all the taverns on his w.iy. Here his cie,- 
tbmers are found principally in the tap-rooni. 

" flare’s all ’ot ! " the pu man erle'^, as he 
walWi? in; “•toss or buy 1 up and win ’em!” 
Tliis is the only way that llte i)ies e.m he ; el 
rid of. “If it w'as>n't fur tossing we vshouldu t 
sell one.’* • 

To " toss the pieman" is a f.uonrile jMstleie 
With costermongers’ hov^ .lud all that ela'->; 
some of whom as])ire to the uquite of Ik in.' 
gourmand'', and are erilieal on the nl 

the comestihle. If tlie pinuan win 4!.<' lO", 
he ivi«;ives \d. without givn o a })ie; \\ lie le>e, 
he hands it ovt'i* I’or nollimg, 'I'lie jeeui.ui 
himself never “tosses,” ]>ul alwav s* e.ills hi ad 
or tail to In^ eusionei. tlie week’s tu.d it 

eomes to tlie same tiling, jhey say, whether 
they toss or not, or lather wliethcr they u'u 
or lose the loss : “ Tve taken as miu h as 
2.V. Od. at tossing, w’hieli I sluniidn'i lia.ve l.ai! il 
1 had’nt done so. ^\‘Jy lew iK'ojiJe huv w-tliout 
tossing, and the hoys m parlieiilar. (leiuleuien 
‘ out on the spfcc’ at the late pnhlir-houses will 
frequently toss when tlic\ don’t want the pies, .nid 
when they wiif they will amuse tliemselves ijy 
Ihrow'ing the ])ies at one another, or at me. 
Sometimes I have taken as nmcli as hall-a- 
crown, and the peo]>lo oi’ whom I had the 
money has never eaten a pie. Tlie hoys has 
the greatest love of gamhliiig, and they seldom, 
if ever, buys without tossing." One of tlu* 
reasons wiiy the street boys delight in to.ssinu, 
is, that they can often obtain a pie by sueh 
means wdieu they have only a halfpenny wlieie- 
with to gamble. If the lad wins he gets a 
penny pie for his halfjicnny. 

Por stpeet mince-meat pies the pieman nsnaliy 
makes 5ib. of mince-meat at a time, and for tins 
he will*i)ut in 2 doz. of apples, 11b. of sugar, 
lib. of currants, 21b. of " cntliiigs ’’ (critlings 
being the refuse left after boiling dow^n tlio 
lard), a good bit of spice to give the critlings 
n flavour, and plenty of treacle to make tlie 
mince-meat look rich. 

The "gravy" which used to he given with 
the meat-pies was poured out of an oil-can, 
and consisted of a little salt and water browin d. 
A hole was made with the little finger in the 
lop of the meat pic, and tlie " gravy" poured 
in until the crust rose. With this gravy a per- 
son in the line assured me tliat lie has known 
pies four days old to go off very freely, and be 
pronounced excellent Tlie street piemen are 
mostly bakers, who are unable to obtain em- 
ployment at their trade. " I myself," said one, 

" was a bread and biscuit baker. I have been _ 
at the jiie business now about tw^o years and a 
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Jmlf, Aiid I can’t get a living at iL JiSst week aturday evenin J Tlie tins in wluck the 
ii>y earnin'' . were not more tlimi *Is, all tin pfddiiigs are carriel about hold from four to 
V.celv thron;;h, and I was out till three in ihc SK dozen, and ar?? rji^nished from tlie pans — 
laorniug to get that.” The piemen seldom tie makers always^living contiguous to the 
begin business till six o’clock, and some re- street where the vend takes place — as fast as 
main out all night. The best time for the sale the demand requires such replenishment. An 
t)f pies is generally fr om ten at night to (Ae in average sale on a fine dry winter Saturday even- 
ihe morning. • ing is thirty dozen, but then, as in most street 


(hdculaiing that there are only fifty street 
jjienien plvmg their trade in London, the year 
through, and that their average earningsP are 
.S.f. a week, we hnd a street cxpeudituic ex- 
(‘ceding 3,000/., and a street consmujitiou of 
)i.cs amounting nearly to three quarters of 
a million yearly. • 

To start in the penny pie husiuess of the 
stieels requires 1/. for a “can,” 2s, (id. for a 
” tiini-lialt])enny” board to gamble with, 12.v. 
(oi a gross of tin pic-dishes, for an apron, 
.ind aluJiit Gs. (id. for stock money — allowing 
l.v, for Hour, L. tld, for meat, 2d, for a])ples, 
hL lor clLs, 2s. for ])ork Hare or fat, 2d. for 
sugar, foi cloves, Id. for jiejiper and salt, 
]f/. for an egg ^>'asli the ])#;s over with, 
(‘kL iur baking, and Ir/. for charcoal to keep 
the pies liot in t?io streets, llciice the capital 
lequircd would be about 2/. in all. 

Ol’ TJIL StRELT-SEULERS of JiyiLED 
PuDniNOS. 

The sale of boiU'd puddings, meat and currant 
— which might pcrhajis be with greater cor- 
rectness called dum]»lings — ha# not lieeii known 
in London, I was informed by one in the trade, 
more tlian twelve or fourteen years. The 
ingredients for the meat puddings are not 
ilissimilar to those I have described as re- 
quired for the meat pics, but the jiuddings are 
boiled, ill cotton bags, in cojipers or largo pans, 
and jirosent llie form of a round ball. The 
charge is a halfpenny each. Five or .six yearif 
back a man embarked his means —said to be 
about 15/.— ill the meat-pudding line, and pre- 
jiared a snpeeior article, which was kept warm 
in the street by means of steam, iij^a maimer 
Minilar to that cmjiloyed by the pieman. A 
mechanic out of work was engaged by this 
projector to aid him in Ihc sale of his street 
luxuries, and the mechanic and his two hoys 
made a living by this sale for two or three years. 
'I'lic original pudding-projector relinquislied the 
street trade to go into business as a small sliop- 
koeper, and the man who sold for him on a sort 
of commission, earning from 12s. to 18s. a week, 
made tlie puddings on his own account. His 
earnings, however, on his own account were not 
above from Is. to 2.v. Gd. a week beyond what he 
earned by commission, and a little while back 
lie obtained work again at his own business, but 
Jiis two boys still sell jmddings in the street. 

The sale of boiled meat puddings is carried 
on only in the autumn and winter months, and 
only in the e\enuigs, except on Saturdays, wdicii 
the business cuiiimences in the afternoon, ilie 
sale, I was informed by one of the parties, has 
been as many as forty-five dozen puddings on 


callings, “ the weatlnu” — a remark often made 
to me — “ has consijcrahle to do with it,” A 
fiosl, I was told, lielpcd oiF the pud^gs, and 
a rain kept them back, ^ext to Saturday the 
best business night is Monday ; but the average 
sale on the Monday is ])arcly half tliaf on the 
Saturdify, and on the ^ther evenings of the week 
about a tlifrd. Tliis gives a weekly sale by each 
■street-seller of 85 dozen, or 1,020 puddings, 
link as 1 am iiifonjied there arc now but 
street-sellers (regularly) of this coiiicstilile, fne 
reekly aggregate would be — allowing for bad 
weather — 5,400, or 129, GOO in a season of 
21 weeks; an expenditure on the part of the 
'.treet boys and girls (who are the jirmcipal 
purchasers), and of the ))oor persons wlio 
jiatronise the street-trade, of about 270/, jier 
annum. The wandering strcet-innsieians of 
the jioorer class — such as “Old Sarey” and 
the Italian boys — often make their dinner oil’ a 
meat pudding purcliased on their rounds ; for it 
is the rule witli such people never to return home 
iftcr starting in the morning till their day’s 
work is doge. 

The boys wlio ply tlicir callings in the street, 
jr arc iiuicli in the ojicii air, are very fond of 
hose pudtliiiga, and to witnes.'s the way in whieli 
they throw the pudding, when very hot, from 
hand to hand, eyeing it with an expression that 
shows an eagerness to eat with a fear of burning 
t^e mouth, is smnetimea laughable and some- 
times painful, because nut unfrcqueiitly there 
is a look of keen liunger about tlie — probably 
outca.st — lad. The currant puddings are, I 
believe, sold only at Billingsgate and Petticoat- 
lane. 

m 

Op the Street-sellers of pLiiM^DuFF” 
OR JDough. 

Plum dough is one of the street -eatables — 
though perhaps it is rather a violence to class 
it with the street-pastry — which is usually 
made by the ft is simply a boiled 

])lum, or currant, pudding, of the plainest 
dcscrij'tioii. It is sometimes made #n the 
rouiniad form of the plum-pudding; but more 
frequently in the “ roly 7 poly” style. Hot pud- 
ding used to he of much more extensive sale in 
the streets. One informant told me that twenty 
or thirty years ago, baiter, or Yorkshire, pud- 
ding, “with plums ill it,” was a popular street 
busine.ss. The “ phuni?,” as in tlie orthodox 
plum-puddings, arc raisins. The street-vendors 
of plum “ dulF” are now very few, only six as 
au average^ and generally women, or if a man be 
the salesman he is the woman’s btsband. The 
sale is for the most part an evening sale, and 
some vend the pliun dough only on a Saturday 
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^ night A woman ift Iieaj er-lane^ wl 
iB a Saturday night trade, s accounted 
the best plum duffe in X idoruj^jjas regards #ie 
quality of the comestibl£ 'wt her trade is tpt 
considerabldi 

The vendors of plum "^Ough are the street- 
sellers who live by vending other articles, and 
resort to plum dough, as well as to other things, 
**as a help.” This dough is sold out of b{\skets 
in which it is kept hot bj; being covered with 
cloths, sometimes two ana ^en three, thick ; 
and the Sinoke issui^ out of the basket, and the 
cry of the street-seffir, “ Hot plum duil) hot 
plum,” invite custom. A quartern of Hour, ,Til. ; 
^ lb. Valentia raisins, 2d.<: dripping an<? suet in 
equal proportions, 2 ^^. ; treacle, ; and all- 
spice, — in all lOJd. ; supply a roly-jioly of 

twenty pennyworths. The treacle, however^ is 
*"^<JfSy introduced “ to make the dough look rich 
and spicy,” and must he used sparingly. 

The plum dough is sold in slices at ^d. or 
Id. each, and the purchasers are almost exclu- 
sively boys and girls — boys being at least three- 
fourths of the revellers in tliis street luxury. 
T have ascertained — as ftvr as the information of 
the street- sellers enables me to ascertain — that 
take the year through, six “plum duflers” take 
Is. a day each, for four winter months, including 
Sundays, when the trade is likewise prosecuted. 
Some will take from 4«. to IOa-. (but rarely 10 a.) 
on a Saturday niglit, and nothing bn other 
nights, and some do a little In the summer. The 
vendors, who arc all stationary, stand chiefly in 
the street- markets and reside near their stands, 
so that they can get relays of liot dough. 

If we calculate then 42a. a week as the takings 
of six persons, for five months, so including the 
summer trade, we find that upwards of 200/. 
is expended in the street p\\rchasc of plum 
dough, nearly half of which is profit. The trade, 
however, is reckoned among those which will 
disappear altogether from the streets. 

The capital required to start is ; basket, 
1a. 9d. ; clflth^j fid. ; pan for boiling, 2a. ; knife, 
2d. ; stock-Smiej;, 2a. ; in all about, 7a. 6d. 

Of the Street-sellers of Cakes, 
Tarts, &c. 

These men and boys — for there are very few 
women or girls in the trade — constitute a some- 
what numerous class. ThgjfeJWC^ computed (in- 
cluding Jews) at 150 at me least, all regular 
hands, ijyvith an addition, perhaps, of 15 or 20, 
who seek to earn a few pence on a Sunday, 
hut have some other, though poorly^ remune- 
rative, employment on the week-days. The 
cake and tart- sellers in the streets have been, 
for the most part, mechanics or servants ; a fifth 
of the body, however, have been brought up to 
this or to some other street- calling. 

The cake- men carry their goods on a tray slung 
round their shoulders when they are offering 
their delicacies for sale, and on their heads when 
not engaged in the effort to do business. They 
are to be found in the vicinity of all public 
places. ^ Tlieir goods are generally arranged in 


pairs oft the trays; in bad weather they are 
covered witli a green cloth. 

None of the street-vendors make the articles 
they sell ; indeed, the diversity of those articles 
renders that impossible. Among the regular 
articles of this street- sale are “ Coventrys,” or 
threifc- cornered puffs with jam inside ; raspberry 
biscuits; cinnamon biscuits; “ chonkeys,” or a 
kind* of mince- meat baked in crust; Dutch 
hi? tier- cakes ^ Jews* butter- cakes ; “ bowl as,” 
or round tarts made of sugar, apple, and bread ; 
“junfblcs,” oj thin cris]) cakes made of treacle, 
butter, and flour; ami jams, or open tarts with 
a little preserve in the centre. * 

All tliese tilings {ire made for the street-sellers 
by about a dozen Jew pastry-cooks, the most of 
whom reside about Whitechapel. They confine 
tliemselves to the trade, and make every descrip- 
tion. On a fine holiday morning their shops, or 
rather bake-houses, are filled with customers, 
as they supply the small shops as well as the 
street-sellers of London. Each article is made 
to he sold at a halfpenny, and the alhjwance by 
the wliolcsiilci pastry-cook is such as to enable 
his customers to realise a jirofit of 4d. in 1 a. ; 
tlius he charges 4d. a dozei. for the several 
articles. Within the last seven years there has 
been, I am assured, a great improvement in the 
coin])o.sitipn of these cakes, &c. This is attri- 
butable to the Jews liaving introduced superior 
dainties, and, of pourse, rendered it necessary for 
the others to vie with tliein ; the articles vended 
by these Jews (o^ whom there are from 20 to 40 
in the streets) are still pronounced, by many 
connoisseurs in street-pastry, as the best Some 
sell penny dainties also, but not to a twentieth 
part of the halfpenny trade. One of the whole- 
sale pastry-cooks takes 40/. a week. Tliese 
wholesale men, who sometimes credit the street- 
people, buy ten, fifteen, or twenty sacks of flour 
it a time whenever a cheap bargain offers. They 
purchase as largely in Irish butter, which they 
have bought at 3d. or 2i</. the pound. They 
buy also “scrapings,** or what ];pmains in the 
butter- firl^ns when emptied by the butter- sellers 
in the shops. “ Good scrapings*’ are used for 
the best tyikes ; the jam they make themselves.. 
To commence the wholesale business requires a 
capital of 600/. To commence the street-selling 
requires a capital of only 10a. ; and this in- 
cludes the cost of a tray, about 1a. 9d. ; a cloth 
1a. ; and a leathern strap, with buckle, to go 
round the neck, 6d. ; while the rest is for stock, 
with a shilling, or two as a reserve. All the 
street-sellers insist upon the impossibility of 
any general baker making cakes as cheap as 
those they vend. “ It’s impossible, sir,” said 
one man to me , it’s « trade by itself ; nobody 
else can touch it. They was miserable little 
things seven years ago.” 

An acute- looking man, decently dressed, gave 
me the following account. He resided with his 
wife — who went out charing — m a decent little 
back-room at the East-end, for which he paid 
1 a, a week. He had no children 

“ I*ra a ‘translator* (a species of cobbler) by 
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trade,” he said, “ but I’ve been a calgf and a 
tart-sellei in the streets for seven or eight years. 
I couldn’t make I5. 3d. a day of twelve hours’ 
work, and sometimes nothing, by translating. 
Besides, my health was failing ; and, as I used 
to go out on a Sunday with cakes to sell for a 
cousift of mine, 1 went into the trade m)/%olf, 
because I’d got up to it. I did middlii% the 
first three or four years, and I’d do middling 
still, if it wasn’t for the bad weatlitr and 
the police. I’ve been up three times •for 
‘obstructing.* "Why, sir, I r \ci3*ohstruc*;d a 
quarter as much as the prin< -shops and news- 
paper-shops down there” (poiiuing to a narrow 
street in the City). “ But the keepers of them 
shops can take a sight at the Lord Mayor 
from behind their tills. The first time I was 
up before the Lord Mayor — it’s a few years 
haek — I thought he talked like an old wife. 

‘ You mustn’t stand that way,’ he says, ‘ and you 
mustn’t do this, and you mustn’t do that.’ 
‘Well, my lord,’ says t, ‘then I mustn’t live 
honestly, ^ut if you’ll give me i)s. a week, I’ll 
promise not to stand Jicre, and not t# stand there ; 
and neither to do this, nor that, nor anything at 
all, if tliat pleasBs you better.’ They was 
shocked, they said, at my impudence — so young 
a Yellow, too ! I got off each time, but a 
deal of my things was spoiled. I work 4hc City 
on week-days, and Victoria Park on Smidays. 
In the City, iny best customers is not children, 
but young gents ; real gents, some of them with 
gold watches. They buys twopetin’orth, mostly 
— that’s four of any sort, or diflerent sorts. 
They’re clerks in banks and counting-houses, I 
suppose, that must look respectable l^c on a 
little, and so feeds cheap, poor chaps ! mr they 
dine or lunch off it, never doubt. Or they 
may be keeping their money for other things. 
To sell eleven doz:en is a first-rate days’ work ; 
that’s l.s. 9rf. or L. lOrf. profit. But then comes 
the wet days, and 1 can’t trade at all in the 
rain ; and so the things get stale, and I have to 
sell them in Petticoat-lane for two a halfpenny. 
Victoria Park— I’m not let inside with^my tray 
— is good and bad as happens. It’s chiefly a 
tossing trade there. Oh, I dare sa^ I toss 
100 times some Sundays. I don’t like tossing 
the coster lad\, tliey’re the wide-awakes that 
way. The thieves use ‘grays.’ They’re ha’- 
pennies, either both sides heads or both tails. 
Grays .sell at from 2d. to Gd. I’m not often 
had that way, though. Working-people buy 
very few Of me on Sundays; it’s mostly boys; 
and next to the gents., why, perhaps, the boys 
is my best customers in the City. Only on 
Monday a lad, that had been lucky ‘fiddling’ ” 
(holding horses, or picking up money anyhow) 
“ spent a whole shilling on me. I clear, I think 
— and I’m among the cakes that’s the top 
of the tree — about 10s, a week in summer, 
and hardly Is. a week in winter. My old 
woman and me makes both ends meet, and 
that’s all.” 

^ Reckoning 150 cake-sellers, each cleanng 6s. 
a week, a sufficiently low avefage, the street 


,ay be 2f34Aj representing a street- 
umption oM,125BOO cakes, tarts, &c. 

oj OTHBR CaKE-SeI&RS IN THE STREETS. 
The ‘^treet cake- selling of London is not alto- 
grfher ^onfined to the class I have described; 
but the others engaged in it are not regular 
pursuers of the business, and do not exceed 
thirtyiin number. I^ome stock their trays with 
flare-cakes, wdiich round cake.s, made of 
lloiir and “unrendered” (unmelted) l§id, and 
stuck over freely with currt^ts. They are sold 
at a farthing and a halfpenny each. Others, 
agaili, carry only sponge-cakes, made of flour 
and eggi, packed closely and regularly toge- 
ther, so as TO present an uniform and inviting 
sixrface. Otliers carry only gingerbread, made 
of fjpur and trea le,^ These small trades 
sometimes resorted to for a temporary purpose, 
rather than a street- seller’s remaining in com- 
pulsory idleness. I learned also that cake- 
sellers in the regular line, when unable to 
command sufficient capital to carry on their 
trade in the way they have been accustomed to, 
sell “flayers,” so called from being made with 
pig’s or sheep’s “flay,” or any other cheap 
cakes, and so endeavour to retrieve themselves. 
The profits on these plainer sorts is l<f. in 
more than that on the others, hut the sale 
rarely exceeds half as much. 1 heard, how- 
ever, of one man who deposited in pence, in 
eight days, lOr/. with a wholesale pastry- 
cook. He had saved this sum by almost 
starving himself, on the sale of the inferior 
cakes, and the dealer trusted liim the lOrf. 
to make up eight dozen in the regular cake 
business. To commence the street sale of 
cheap cakes requires a capital of less than 5s. \ 
foi^tray, l.s. Gd.f cloth, 6ff. ; strap, Gd.\ and 
stock -money, L. Gd. 

I’liree or four men are occupied in selling 
plum-cakes. These arc generally sold in half- 
penny and penny lots. I’he plum-cake is made 
by_the same class of pastrycooks ^ 

described as supplying the ta^t^ puffs, &c., and 
sold on the same terms. The pronts are fifty 
per cent. — what cost 4.9. bringing iii 69. One 
man who travels to all the fairs and races, and 
is more in the country than town in the summer 
and autumn, sells large quantities of plum- cake 
in Smithfield wUlHiiiyown, sometimes having 
21. worth and more on his slfill. He sells cakes 
of a pound (ostensibly) at 4rf., 6rf., an4 8rf., 
according to quality. He sometimes supplies 
the street-sellers on the same terms as the 
pastrycooks, for he was once a baker.* 

From the best data at my command, it appears 
that the sale of these inferior cakes does not 
realise above a fifth of that taken by the c)lther 
sellers, of whom I have tfeated, amounting to 
about 450^. in all. 

Of the Street-sellers efc" Oinqerbread- 

MUTS, &c. 

The sale of gingerbread, as I have previously 
observed, was much more extensive » the 
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streets than it is at presc^ Indeed, ^hat vas 
formerly known in the trSe as ** toy ” ginir- 
hfoad is now unseen in th£ streets, except oc^(^> 
iionally, and that only the whole has. jkpt 
been sold at tha neighbouring fairs, at wl^chUt 
is still odered. But, even at these faivs, the 
principal, and sometimes the only, toy ^iger- 
bread that is vended is thd “ cock in breeches 
a formidable-looking bird, with his nethe]i;,gar- 
ments of gold. Twenty‘'\ r thirty years ago, 
“king fJeorge on horseback*' was popular pi 
gingerbread. His Majesty, wearing a gilt 
crown, gilt spurs, and a gilt sword, bestrode the 
gilt saddle of his steed, and was eaten ^oith 
great relish by his juvenile subjects, There 
were also sheep, and dogs, and othzr animals, 
all adorned in a similar manner, and looking as 
if thej' had been formed in close and faithful 
ftuitation of children’s first attempts at cattle 
drawing. These edible toys were then sold in 
“white," as well as in “brown" gingerbread, 
the white being the same in all other respects 
as the brown, except that a portion of sugar was 
used in its composition instead of treacle. 

There arc now only two men in London who 
make their own gingerbread-nuts for sale in 
the streets. This preparation of gingerbread is 
called by the street- sellers, after a common 
elliptical fashion, merely “ nuts.” From the 
most experienced man in the street trade T had 
the following account ; he was an intelligent, 
well-mannered, and well-spoken man, and when 
he laughed or smiled, had what nSay be best 
described as a pleasant look. After he had 
initiated me into the art and mystery of gintger- 
bread making — which I slifll detail separately 
— he said, 

“I’ve been in the ‘nut’ trade 25 years, or 
thereabouts, and liave made \py own nuts for 
20 years of that lime. I bought of a gingeV- 
hread baker at first — there was jjlenty of them 
in them days — and the prolit a living prolit, 
too. Certainly it was, for wliat I bought for 6s, 
1 could seUfor 16s. I was brought up a baker, 
but the was out of my fmie I started 

iu the streeli nut trade for myself. I knew the 
profits of it, and thought it better than the 
slavery of a journeyman baker’s life. You’ve 
mentioned, sir, in your work, a musical sort of 
a street-crier of gingerbread (see p. 160), and 1 
think, and indeed I’m preto^j^rtain, that it’s 
tlie same man as wa%my Jlfeer 20 years back; 
aye, n^re than 20, but 1 can’t tell about years." 
[The reader will have remarked how frequently 
this oblivion as to dates and periods characterises 
the statements of street- sellers. Pfcrhaps no 
men take less note of time.] “ At that time he 
was my partner in the pig trade. Dairy-fed, 
d'you say, sir? Hot in the slightest The 
outsides of the hanimals was paste, and the 
insides on ’em w'as all mince-meat Their 
eyes was currants. We two was the original 
pigs, and, I believfe, the only two pigs iu the 
streets. We often made 15s. between us, in a 
day, in pigs alone. The musical man, as you 
call — poor fellow, he dropped down dead iu 


the stri^ one day as he was crying ; he was 
regular worn out — cried himself into liis grave 
you may say— poor fellow, he used to sing out 

* Here's a lonpr-tailed plff. and a short-tailed pi". 
And a pig with a curly tail : 

Hone's a Yorkshire pig, and a Hampshire pig, 

c And a pig without e’er a tail.’ • 

7,’^fhen I was first in the trade, I sold twice 
as^many nuts as I do now, though my nuts was 
onlj 12 a penny then, and they’re now 40. A 
little Jarger the 12 were, but not very much. I 
have taken 20s. and 24s. many and many a 
Saturday. I then made from 21. to 27. lOv. a 
week by sticking to it, and money might liave 
been saved. I^ve taken between 77. and 8/. at a 
Greenwich Fair in the three days, in them times, 
by myself. Indeed, last Easter, my wife and 
me — for she -works as well as I do, and sells 
almost as much—took 51. But gingerbread was 
money in the old times, and I sold ‘lumps’ as 
well as ‘nuts;’ but now lumps won’t go off — 
not in a fair, no how. I’ve been in the trade 
ever since I i^tarted in it, but I’ve had turns at 
other things. I was in the service of a Custom- 
house agency firm; but thej’’ got into bother 
about contrabands, and the revenue, and cut oil 
to America — 1 believe they took mo!U‘y \Yith 
them, a g^ood hit of it — and I was indicted, or 
whatever tlicy call it, in the Court of Exche- 
quer — I never was in the Court in my life— and 
was called upoH, one fine day, to pay to the 
Crown 1,580/., and some odd pimnds and shil- 
ling besides! !i never understood the riglits of 
it, Wt it was about smuggling. 1 was indicted 
by myself, I believe. Wlien Mr. Candy, and 
other great houses in tlie City, were found 
out that way, //tey made it all right ; paid some- 
thing, as I’ve heard, and sacked the jnolits. 
Well ; when / was called on, it wasn’t, I asMire 
you, sir — ha, ha, ha ! - at all convenient for a 
servant — and I was only that — to pay the liftccm 
hundred and odd; so 1 served 12 months and 2 
days in prison for it. I'd saved a little money, 
and wasn’t so uncomfortable in prison. 1 coiiid 
get a dinifer, and give a dinner. When I came 
out, I tojjk to the nuts. It was lucky for me 
that I had a trade to turn to; for, even if I 
could have shown I wasn’t at all to blame about 
the Exchequer, I could never have got another 
situation— never. So the streets saved me: my 
nuts was my bread, 

“ At this present time, sir, if I make, the year 
through, 9r. a week, and my wife 1«. or 2s. kss, 
that’s the extent When the Queen opened 
Parliament, the two on us took lO^r. Tlie Queen’s 
good for that, anyhow, in person. If the opening 
was by proclamation” [so he called it, three or 
four times], “it wouldn’t have been worthwhile 
going to — not at all. If there’s not a crowd, 
the police interfere, and ‘ move on ! ’ is the order. 
The Queen’s popular with me, for her opening 
Parliament herself. I emmt it her duty. I'lie 
police arc a great trouble. I can’t sUy they 
disturb me in the place (never mind mentioning 
it, sir) where you’ve seen me, but they do in 
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other places. ^ They say there’s no for the 
wicked ; hut, in the streets, there's no rest for a 
man trying: to make an honest living, as I’m sure 
I do. I could pitch anywhere, one time. 

“!My chief dependence is on working-men, 
who buys my nuts to take home to their young 
’ims. 1 never sell for parties, or desserts,# that 
1 kimw of. 1 take very little from hoy very 
little. The women of the town buy hardly any 
of me. I used to sell a good many pig* to them» 
in some of the streets about Brunswick-sqiy^re ; 
kept misses, and such like — and very pleasant 
customers they was, and go I pay: but that’s 
all over now. They never ’l)oted me — never.” 

To make about 50 lbs. of the gyigerhread-niits 
sold by my informant, takes 28 lbs. of treacle, 
76'. ; 48 lbs. of flour, 145. ; Jib. of ginger, 4</. ; 
and J lb. of allspice, 4<f. hVom 18 to 20 
dozen of small nuts go to the pound. This 
quantity, at 40 a penny, reckoning J 8 dozen to 
a ])oim(i, realises about 5d. per pound ; or about 
2os. for an outlay of 11.9. Hd. 'J'he expense of 
baking, however, and of “ appurtenances,” re- 
duces the profit to little more tJijan cent, per 
cent. ♦ 

The other nut-gellers in the streets vend the 
“almond nuts.” Of these vendors there are 
not less than 150 ; pf them, 100 buy their goods 
of the bakers (what tliey sell for 1.9. cosing them 
4>d.), and the other 50 make their own. The 
materials are tlie same as those of tJie ginger- 
bread, with the addition of 4 Ilfs, of butter, 8^. 
per lb. ; 1 lb. of almr i.ds. Is. 4^. ; and 2 lbs. of 
\olatilc salts, 8^7. Out of this material, (>0 lbs. 
of “almond nuts” mav !)(» made. A .s])lit 
almond is placed in the centie of o.ich of these 
nuts; and, as they aic three times aar large as 
the gingerbread nuts, 12 a penny is the jirice. 
’j’o sell 3() dozen a day — and so clearing 2.s'. — is 
accoimted a “ very tidy day’s work.” With the 
dr.auliack of wtt woatiier, the average weekly# 
earnings of the almond nut-seiiers are, perhaps, 
the same as the gingerbread nut man's — 
weekly. These almond nut-scllers are, for the 
inos,t part, itinerant, their localities of sale being 
tlie same as in the “ cake and tart” lifle. They 
carry their goods, neatly done up in ^aper, on 
tvay.^ slung from the shoulder. Tlie gingerbread- 
nuts are carried in a large basket, and are ready 
packed in paper bags. 

Some of the “almond” men call at the pub- 
lic-houses, but the sale in such places is very 
small. Most of those who r»)ake their own nuts 
liave been brought up as bakers — a class of 
workmen who seem to resort and adapt them- 
selves to a street trade more readily tlian others. 
Tlic nuts are baked in the usual v'ay, spread on 
tin trays. To erect a proper oven for the pur- 
pose costs about 57., but most of the men lure 
the use of one. 

J have already specified the materials required 
to make 56 Ih. of gingerbread nuts, the cost 
being 11 5 . 8r7. To that, the capital required to 
start m the huFinc'^s must be add(Mh and this 
consists of basket, 6 . 9 . ; baize cloth, 1.9. ; pan for 
dough, Js. ; rolling-pin, 3fi7., and baking- tins, Ij. 


all about 21«. A begin in a small 'way in * 
“ almond” line, laying the nuts ready made, 
nires as capitals iny, 2s, ; leather strap, f>d. ; 
bfee, l5. ; stock-mOTiey, I*. 6d , — in all 6s. The 
sale if prosecuted through the year, hut liot 
weatli6r is unfavourable to it, as the nuts then 
turn s^ft. 

Calculating that 150 of these street- dealers 
take#175. each week^ (clearing Os.), we find 
6,6307. spent yearlj^^u “spice” nuts in the 
sheets of London. 

the Street-selle^ of Hot-Cross 

• Buns, and of Chelsea Buns. 
PEnHA»s no cry — though it is only for one 
morning — fe more familiar to the ears of a 
Londoner, than that of “ One-a-penny, two-a- 
pcn^iy, hot-cros.*. bums,” on Good Friday. T^ ^ 
sale is unkno'vu in the Irish capital ; for aniol^ 
Roman Catholic, s. Good Friday, I need hardly 
say, is a strict fast, and the eggs in the buns 
prevent their being used. One London gentle- 
man, who spoke of fifty years ago, told me 
that the street- bnn-sellers used to have a not 
iinpleasing distich. On reflection, however, 
my informant could not he certain whether he 
had heard this distich cried, or had remem- 
bered hearing the elders of his family speak of 
it as having been cried, or how it was impressed 
upon his memory. It seems hardly in accord- 
ance with the usual style of street poetry : — 

“ One-u-pen»ft', two-a-penny, liot-cross buns ! 

If your (laughters will not eat them, give them to 
your sons. 

But if 5'^ou hav'n’t any of those pretty little elves, 

You cannot tlicn do bettei than c.at them all your- 
selves.” 

A tradesman who had resided more than 
fifty years in ih(^ Boiough liad, in his boyhood, 
hlarci, hut not often, this ridiculous cry ; — 

” Onc-.n-penn) , poker ; tvro-a-penny, tongs ! 

One-a-peiuiy; two-a-penny, hot-cross huns.” 

The sellers of the Good Fridav^buns are 
principally hoys, and they are #f fflxed classes 
— costers’ hoys, boys habitually hoys occa- 
sionally street-sellers, and boys street-sellers for 
tliat occasion only. One great inducement to 
embark in tlie trade is the hope of raising a 
little money for the Greenwich Fair of the fol- 
lowing Moiida''#^-U-^ 

I am informed tnaftOO |iersons are employed 
on Good Friday in the streets of Loiidon#n the 
sale of hot- cross buns, each itinerant selling 
upon the day’s average six dozen halfpenny, 
and seven \iozen penny buns, for wb?ch he will 
take 12s. 6d. (his profits being 3(7. intlie shilling 
or 3.9. \\d.). One person informed me that last 
Good Friday he had sold during the day forty 
dozen penny buna, for which he received 50s, 

The hun-sclling itinerants derive their sup- 
plies principally from the wholes.ile pastry- 
cooks, and, in a less degr^S from tlie siriall 
bakers and )>astrycouks, who work more for 
“the trade” than themselves. The street liot* 
cross bun trade is less than it was seven eight 
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' |i*M a* tiie luketsy^vQ este^CadtintMit 
and send xon^ for orders : so tmt 
i^i^ants complain have lost ma^^y 

« g^d^iistomer. One infbrmant( a master past^t- 
coolly who had been in the business nearljf finy 
years) smd to me : ** Times are sadly altered to 
what they were when I was a boy, l^y have 
known my master to bake five sacks of flour in 
nothing but hot- cross buns, and that is sui%ient 
for 20,000 buns** (one sac?^ of flour being used 
for 4,00/) buns, or 500 lbs.’'df raw mateiial to 
the same quantity of buns). The itinerants 
carry tlieir baskets stung on their arm, or home 
upon the head. A flannel ^or green baiz^' is 
placed at the bottom of the baiA:et and ?)rought 
over the buns, after which a ^hiteploth is spread 
over the top of the baize, to give it a clean ap- 
Marance. 

'A vendor of ** hot- cross buns ” has to provide 
himself with a basket, a flannel (to keep the 
buns warm), and a cloth, to give a clean appear- 
ance to his commodities. These articles, if 
bought for the purpose, cost — basket, 2s. ^d . ; 
flannel and cloth, 25. ; stock-money, average, 5s. 
(largest amount ISr., smallest 25. 6d.); or about 
lOs. in all. 

There is expended in one day, in hot- cross 
buns purchased in the London streq^^ 300^., and 
nearly 100,000 buns thus bought. '' 

The Chelsea buns are now altogether super- 
seded by the Bath and Alexander’s buns. Peo- 
ple,” the street-sellers say, “ want so much for 
their money.” There are now bat two Chelsea 
bun-houses ; the one at Pimlico, and the other 
at Chelsea. The piincipal times Chelsea buns 
were sold in the streets was Good h'riday, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide ; and, with the excep- 
tion of Good Friday, the great sales were at 
Greenwich Fair, and then Ih^y were sold with 
other cakes and sweetmeats. 1 am informed 
that twenty years ago there was one man, with a 
rich musical voice, who sold these buns, about 
Westminster principally, all the year round ; his 
cry — whicl^as one of the musical ones — was, 

One a pettily, Jjvo a penny, hot Chelsea buns ! 
Burnjbag hob ! smoking hot ! r-r-r- reeking hot ! 
hot Chdsea buns ! ” 

Of Muffin and Crumpet-selling in 
THE Streets. 

The street-sellers of muffiju^ and crumpets 
rank among the okl stffit-t^esmen. It is 
difUci^t to estimate tlieir numbers, but they 
were computed for me at 500, during the winter 
months. They are for the most part boys, young 
men, or ojd men, and some of th^ infinn. 
There are a few girls in the trade, but very few 
women. 

^he ringing of the muflln-man’s bell — at- 
tached to whiim the pleasant associations are not 
a few — was prohibited by a recent Act of Par- 
liament, but the prohibition has been as inope- 
lative as that whidK forbad the use of a drum 
to the costermonger, for the muffin bell still 
tinkles along the streets, and is rung vigorously 
in the_ suburbs. The sellers of muffins and 


crumpett^are a mixed class, but I* am told that 
mofe oirthem are the children of bakers, or 
worn-out bakers, than can be said of any otlier 
calling. The best sale is in the suburbs. “ As 
far as I know, sir,” said a muffin-seller, “it’s 
the best Hackney way, and Stoke Newington, 
and Ralston, aiffi Balls Pond, and Islington; 
where ^«the gents that’s in hanks — the steady 
cove» of them — goes home to their teas, and the 
liiipsuses has muffins to w'elcome them ; that’s 
my opinion.” 

I d|id not hear of any street- seller who made 
the muffins or‘ crumpets he vended. Indeed, he 
could not make the small quantity required, so 
as to T)e remunerative. The muf^s arc bought 
of the bakers, and at prices to leave a profit 
of 4d. in Is. Some bakers give thirteen to the 
dozen to the street- sellers whom tliey know. 
The muffin-man carries his delicacies in a 
basket, %herein they are well swathed in 
flannel, to retain the lieat : People likes therta 
warm, sir,” an old man told me, “to satisfy, 
them they’re fresh, and they almost always 
are fresh ; bpt it can’t matter so mhch about 
their being warm, as tliey mave to he toasted 
again. I only wish good better was a sight 
cheaper, and th.at would make the %iuffin# gor. 
Butter’s half the battle.” ^ The gasket and 
flannels cost the muffin-mah 25. 6rf. or 35. 6rf. 
llis bell staqds him in from 4d. to 25., “ accord- 
ing as the metal is.'* The regular price of good- 
sized muffins from the strei^selfers is a half- 
penny each ; the crumpets four a penny. 
Some arc sold dneaper, but these arc generally 
smaller, or made of inferior flour. Most of the 
street-sellers ^ve thirteen, and some even four- 
teen to tke dozen, especially if the purchase be 
made early in the day, as the muffin-man can 
then, if he deem it prudent, obtain a further 
supply. 

A sharp London lad of fourteen, whose father 
had been a journeyman baker, and whose mother 
(a widow) kept a small chandler’s shop, gave me 
the following account ; — 

“ J turns out with muffins and crumpets, sir, 
in OetobA, and continues until it gets well into 
the spriiyj, according to the weather. I carries 
a fust-rafe article ; werry much so. If you was 
to taste ’em, sir, you’d .say the same. If I sells 
three dozen muffins at \d. each, and twice that 
in crumpets, it’s a werry fair day, werry fair ; all 
beyond that is a good day. The profit on the 
three dozen and the others is I5., but that’s a 
great help, really a wonderful help, to mother, for 
I should he only mindin’ the shop at home. 
Perhaps I clears 45. a week, perhaps more, per- 
haps less ; but that’s about it, sir. Some does 
far better than that, and some can’t hold a 
candle to it. If I has a hextra day’s sale, 
mother ’U ^ve me 3d. to go to the play» Rh< 1 
hencourages a young man, you know, sir. If 
there’s any unsold, a coflee-shop gets them 
cheap, and puts ’em off cheap again next morn- 
ing. My best customers is genteel houses, ’cause 
I sells a genteel thing. I likes wet days best, 
’cause there’s werry respectable ladies what don’t 




keep a servant, and they buys to sajp them-, 
selves going out We're a great coiMehience 
to the ladies, 8ir-~a great conweuience to them 
as likes a slap-up tea. I hme made k. M. 
in a day; that was my best. I once took 
only — I don’t know why — that was' my 

worst The shops don’t love^e — I puts their 
noses out Sunday is no better day than ofhers, 
or werry little. I can read, but wisli f ^ould 
read easier.” 

Caldblating 500 muffin- sellers, each clearing 
4s. a Week, we find 3001. p week expended on 
the metropolitan street sah of muffins ; ^r, in 
the course of twenty weeks, 12,000/. Five shil- 
lings, with the price of a basket, &c., which is 
about 3s. dd more, is the capital required for a 
start 

the JSj'REEt Sale ok Sweet-stuff. 
this sale there are no^ engaged, one of 
most intelligent of the class calculated, 
2^y,individuals, exclusive of twenty or thirty 
boys. The majority of the sellers are also 
the manwfactlirers of Ae articles they vend, 
^^'^hey'have aH'.be^ brought up 4o the calling, 
ti^r Jteronls having been in it, or having been 
(note tspccially bakers) who have 
adopted iO’or some of the general reasons I 
have befortflf^sigived. The non-makers buy of 
the ches^ oonfectionnrs. • 

The articles now vended do not differ mate- 
rially, I am mfon^d by men who have known 
the street trade for forty years, from those 
which were in demand when t^cy began selling 
in the streets. 

A very intelligent man, who had succeeded 
liis father and mother in the “ sweet-stuff” 
busin^ss—his father’s drunkenness hiving kept 
them in continual poverty — showed me. his ap- 
paratus, and explained his mode of work. His 
room, which was on the second -floor of a house 
in a busy tlioroughfare, had what I have froi 
qpently noticed in the abodes of the working 
classes — the decency of a tum-up bedstead. It 
was a large apartment, the rent being 3s. 6d. a 
week, uu&nished. The room was cheerful with 
birds, of which there were ten or twelve. A re- 
markably fine thrush was hopping ^ a large 
wicker cage, while linnets and bullfinches 
showed their ^uick bright eyes from smaller 
cages -on all sides. These were not kept for 
sale but for amusement, their owner being 
seldom able to leave 'his room. Tlie father and 
mother of this man cleared, ti\"enty years ago, 
although at that time sugar was 6d. or 7d. 
the pound, from 21. to 31. a week by tlie sale 
of sweet-stuffi; half by keeping a stall, and 
half by supplying small shops or other stall- 
keepers. My present infoimaiit, however,, who 
has— not the best-r-hut one of the best* busi- 
nesses in London, makes 24«. or 25s. a week, 
fropa October to May, and sarcely I2g. & week 
during the summer months, ” when people love 
to buy any cool fresh fruit instead of sweet- 
stoffi” The average profits of the generality of 
the trade do not perhaps exceed 10*. 6d. or 
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reaole and suMr te the groUnd^worllWi fe 

lufimture of aU of sweet-stuff.* « Hard* 

. .e,” ** almond to%,*^ halfp^y lollipops,’* 

** black balls,” the cheaper “nulls eyes,” and 
”8qidJ>B” are all made 'of treac^. One in- 
fonnant sold more of treacle rOek than of ahy- 
thing olscL^ it was dispensed in larger half- 
pen^Inf^R^llp and nq one else made it in ^ 
same iJkjr. * Of pe|i)ennint rock and sticks he 
made a ^od quan^y. Half-a-crownis worffi, 
4s retailed in the Mets, raguires 4 lbs. of rough 
r^sggkr at 4 |/«t* lb., IJd. for scent (essence 
ofj^^perminfl^lfe for firing, and Id. for 
paperj^(ltU||pBM£4 calculating nothing for 
.expended in boiling and 
e profit on the other things was 
pr(^orti(hiate, CAceipt on almond rock, whjj^ , 
does not lea j 2|d. in a shilling— ^monds 
being dear. • Brandy balls are made of sugar, 
water, pe|^ermint, and a little cinnamon. Kose 
acid, wliich is a ” transparent ” sweet, is com- 
posed of loaf sugar at per lb., coloured 
with cochineal. The articles sold in “sticks” 
are pulled into form along a hook until they 
present the whitish, or speckled colour desired. 
A quarter of a stone of materials will, for 
instance,,!^ boiled for forty minutes, and then 
pulled a quarter of an hour, until it is suffi- 
ciently crisp and will “set” without waste. The 
flavouring— or “ scent ” as I heard it called in 
the trade-yiow most in demand is peppermint 
Gibraltar rock and Wellington pillars used to 
be flavoured with ginger, but these “ sweeties 
are exploded. 

Dr. Pereria, in his “ Treatise on Diet/* enu- 
merates as many as ten different varieties and 
preparations of sugar used for dietetical pur- 
^ses. These a^e (1) purified or refined sugar; 
(l) brown or raw sugar ; (3) molasses cr treacle 

»r fluid sugar ; (4) aqueous solutions of so*- 
gar — or syrups ; (6) boiled sugars, or frie softer 
kinds of confectionary; (6) sugar -candy, or 
crystallized cane sugar ; (7) bu^ sugar, or 
caramel ; (8) hard confection^f (?) liquorice ; 
(10) preserves. The fifth and dfh^ Vfrieties 
alone concern us here. 

Of the several preparations of boiled sugar, 
the Doctor thus spe^s, “If a small quan- 
tity of water be added to sugar, the mixture 
heafbd until tk^i^ar dissolves, and the solu- 
tion boiled to onvB ofl^ part of the water, 
tlie tendency of the sugar to crysfa^lise is 
d^miiushed, or, in some cases, totally destroyed. 
To promote this effect, confectioners sometimes 
add a sffiall portion of cream of j^rtar to the 
solution while boiling. Sugar, thus altered by 
heat, and sometimes variously flavoured, con- 
stitutes several preparations sold by the confec- 
tioner. Barky-sugar and addulcded drops arc 
prepared in tms way from white Sugar ; pow- 
dered tartaric acid being added to the sugar 
while soft. Hardbake ii^ee are made by 
a similar process from brovm sugar. Toffee 
differs from hardbake from cimtammg butter. 
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can assvire you ; not a single drop.’ JJe’s not 
finely dressed ; indeed, he’s a leetle seedy, but 
I know he’s a gentleman, or what’s the same 
thing, if he ain’t rich ; for a common fellow ’ll 
never have his boots polished that way, every 
day of his life ; his blacking bills must come 
heavy at Christmas. I can tell a gentleman, 
too, by his way of talk, ’cause he’s neverjmmp- 
tious. It’s the working people’s children ihat’s 
my great support, and they was a better suppcjrt, 
by 2s. in every 10^., and more, when time^was 
better; and next to them n:nonff my j^trons 
is poor people. Perhaps, ciiis last year, I’ve 
cleared lls. a week, not mote, all through. I 
make my own stuffs, except thejirops, and they 
require machinery. I would get out of the 
streets if I could.” 

Another of these traders told me, that he 
took more in farthings, than in halfpeimies or 
pennies. 

Calculating 200 sweet-stuff sellers, each 
clearing 10s. weekly, the outlay in rocks, can- 
dies, harj4)akes, &c., in the streets is 5,200/. 
early, or nearly two and a h^lf millions of 
alfpenny-worths.^ 

To start in th# sweet-stuff business requires 
a capital of 35^., including a saucepan in which 
to boil sugar, 2.9. ; weights and scales, 4s. ; 
stock-money (average), 4s. ; and harrow, 25s. 
If the seller be not his own manufactTirer, then 
a tray, Is. 9rf. ; and stock- money, Is. 6d. ; or 
3s. Zd. in all will be sufficient. 

Of the Street-sellers oi» Cough Drops 
AND OF Medical Confectionary. 

Mr. Strutt, in his “ Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England” (1800), says of the 
Mountebank : “ It is uncertain at what period 
this vagrant dealer in physic made his appear- 
ance in England ; it is clear, however, that he 
figured away with much success in tliis country 

during the last two centuries The 

mountebanks usually preface the vending of 
their medicines with pompous orations, in which 
they pay as little regard to truth as to pro- 
priety.” I am informed by a genHeman ob- 
servant of the matter, tliat within his ^owledge, 
which extends to the commencement of file 
present century, no mountebank (proper) had 
appeared in the streets of London proclaiming 
the virtues of his medicines ; neither with nor 
without his fool.” The last seen by my in- 
formant, perhaps the latest mountebank in Eng- 
land, was about twenty years ago, in the vicinity 
of Yarmouth. He was selling “ cough drops” 
and infallible cures for asthma, and was dressed 
in a periwig and an embroidered coat, with ruf- 
fles at his wrist, a sword to his side, and was a 
representation, in shabby genteel, of the fine 
gentleman of the reign of Queen Anne, The 
mountebank’s most legitimate successor in the 
street cajolery of London, as regards his “ ora- 
tions,” is the “Patterer,” as 1 shall show in 
my account of tne street trade in stationery 
literature. His successor in the vending of 
curative confectionaries and (in a small degree) 


ol no^rujns, salvest ointments, &c., are the i 

(lersi or ” cough^ Idrojis ” and “‘horehoimd 
idy,” and of ,the|corn salves, and ejares for 
ises, sjirains, burSJ &c., &c., &c. 

Tlf?* street- traders in cough drops and their 
accompaniments, however, do not now exceed 
six, aiW of them only two — who are'near relatives 
— manufacture their own stock-ia-terade. I here 
trea|^f the street trade in " cough drops,” as a 
branch of the itinei^t sweet-stuff* trade. Tlie 
“mountebank” pan of the business — that is to 
sly, “ the prefacing the vending of the ilfedicines 
with pompous orations,” I'shjul reserve till its 
prtper place — viz. -the ‘Spattering” part of the 
street tfade, of which an account will be given 
in the nex4 Chapter. 

The two principal vendors of cough drops 
wheel their stall , which are fixed upon barrows, 
to •different T)arts 8f town, but one prinoipal 
stand is in liulborn. On their boards are dis- 
played the cough cures, both in the form of 
“ sticks” and “ drops,” and a model of a small 
distillery. The portion inclosing the still is 
painted to resemble brick-work, and a tin tube, 
or worm, appears to carry the distillatimi to a 
receiver. Horchound, colts-foot, and some 
other herbs lie in a dried state on the stall, but 
principally horehound, to which popular (street) 
opinion seems to attach the most and the greatest 
virtues. There are also on the stalls a few bottles, 
tied up in the way they are dispensed from a 
regular practitioner, while the cough drops are 
in the fofti of sticks (|rf. each), also neatly 
wrapped in paper. The cry is both expressive 
and simply descriptive — “ Long life candy ! 
Candy from herbs I ” 

From the most experienced person in this 
curious trade, I had tlie following statement. 
He entertained^ a full assurance, as lEar as I 
illuld perceive, of the excellence of his reme- 
dies, and of the high art and mystery of his 
calling. In persons of his class, professing to 
heal, no matter in what capacity, or what may 
be the disease, this is an important element of 
success. My informant, whetiien answering my 
questions or speaking of his ageord, always 
took time to consider, and sometimes, as will be 
seen, declined replying to my inquiries. From 
him I received the following account : — 

** The cough drop and herb trade is nothing 
now to what i t_ was long ago. Thirty or forty 
years ago, it w^' lk^ood ^s 3/. or 4/. a week to 
a person, and was carried on by respectable men. 

I know nothing of any ‘humbugs’ in me re- 
spectable i)art of the trade. What’s done by 
those who are ignorant, and not respectable, is 
nothing to me. I don’t Icnow hov^many there 
were in the trade thirty or forty years ; but 
I know that, ten or eleven years since, I supplied 
seven persons who sold ^ough drops, and such 
like, in the streets, and now I supply only myself 
and another. I sell only four or five months in 
the year — the cold montl^ in course; for, in 
the summer, people are not so subject to coughs 
and colds. 1 am the ^original’ maker of my 
goods. 1 will cure any cMld of the hooping- 
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tj cough, and very spteedily.f I defy any mcdlJll 
mau to dispute it, and I’lt it — * nS* c^re, ko 

pay/ I never profess to cMApsthma. NoW 
but a gravedigger can put au end to that ther 
but I can relieve it It’s the same witli^ coh- 
sumptiou; it may be relieved, hut the grave- 
digger is the only man as can. put a stop to it. 
Many have tried to do it, but they’ve all failed. 
I sell to very respectable people, and to cduriated 
people, too ; and, what’s kmtc, a good dear (of 
cough drops) to medical In course, they 

can analyse it, if they please. They can tasio 
the bitter, and judge ^or themselves, just as they 
can taste wine in the Hocks. Perhaps the wi»x*s 
of mechanics are among my best ou^tomers. 
They are the most numerous, but they buy only 
ha'porths and penn’orths. Very likely, they 
would think more of the remedy if they had to 
^ pay diJ for it, instead of tile 1 ^d. The Gove.n- 
ment stamp makes many a stuff sell. Oh 1 I 
know nothing about quackery : you must inquire 
at the Stamp-office, if you want to know about 
them kind of medicines. Theifrc the people 
that help to sell them. Respectable jieoplc will 
pay me Is. or 2.?. at a time ; and those who buy 
once, buy again. I’m sent to from as far oil 
as Woolwich. I’ll undertake to cure, or allbrd 
relief, in coughs, colds, or ^vlIld in the chest, or 
forfeit I can di.spel wind in two minutes. I 
sell bottles, too, for those cures (as well as the 
candy from herbs) : 1 niauulcicture them myself. 
They’re decoctions of herbs, and the way to pre- 
pare them is my secret. I sell them ut from Id. 
^0 I.S. MTij', I use one article tlint costs 21-.?. a 
pound, foreign, and twice that English, I’ve 
sold hundred weights. The decoctions are my 
secret, I will instruct any person — and lui\e 
instructed a good many — when I’m paid for it. 
In course, it would never do to publish it i.i 
your work, for thousands w"ould*thcu learn it fti 
2d. My secret was never given to any person — 
only with what you may call a fee — except one, 
and only to him when he got married* and 
started in the line. He’s a connection of mine. 
All we sell is gjenuine. 

sell hei^us, l^o, but it’s not a street sale : I 
supply them to orders from my connection. It’s 
not a large trade. I sell horehound, for tea or 
decoctions i coltsfoot, for smoking us herb to- 
bacco (I gather the coltsfoot myself, but buy tlio 
horeliound of a shopkeeper, as it’s cultivated); 
ground-ivy is sold only fojNWf^ffiood (but little 
of it) ; hyssop for wnd ; and Iri.sh moss for 
consumption. I’m never asked for anything 

improper. They won’t ask me for or . 

And I’m never asked for washes or oiismctics ; 
but a few ifettles are ordered of me for com- 
plexions. 

“Well, sir, I’d rather not state the quantities 
I sell, or my profits, pr prices. 1 make what 
keeps myself, ray wife, and seven children, and 
that’s all I need say about it. I’d rather say no 
more on that part tlie business : and so, I’m 
sure you won’t press me. 1 don’t know what 
others in the trade make. They buy of confec- 
tioners, and are only imitators of me. They buy 


coltsfoot- candy, and such like ; how it’s made* 
so cheap's I don’t know'. In the snrmner, I give 
up cough-drop selling, and take to gold fish,” 

I am told that the cough- drop-makers, who 
are also street-sellers, prepare their slicks, &c., 
much in the same method as the manufacturers 
of the ordinary sweet-stuff (which I have de- 
scribed), using the decoction, generally of hore- 
houn^^or coltsfoot, as the “scents” are used. 
In the old times, it Avould appear that the pre- 
paration of a medicinal confection W'as a much 
more elaborate matter, if we may judge by the 
fullovViiig extivct from an obsolete medical work 
treating of the matter. The author styles such 
preparations “ lohochs,” wliicli is an Arabic 
word, he says,' and signifies “ a thing to bo 
licked.” It would apptvir that the lohoch was 
not so liard as tlic present cough-drop. The 
following is one of the receipts, “ used generally 
against diseases in the breast and lungs:” — 

‘^Lohoch dc fnrfara,*' the Lohoch of Coltsfoot. 

Takeol coltsfo it mots neansed 8 07 , s., marsh-mallow 
ro<»th -1 (izs., boil them in a sulhcuMjt quantity of water, 
ami prc^^ the pulp tluoupli a Mi*ve, dissol*e it ai;ain 
in the decoctior , and let it hoil »^'nce or twice; then 
take it from the and add 5^1hs. of white su^'ar, 
honey of raiMtis It 07 s., juice of ’’quorice diams, 
stir them well wit )i a u ooden pestle, spnnk^ln.!^ ai of 
saffron and clovch m powdet, of eacli 1 .scruple, cnina- 
nion and macc, of each 2 ^tnlp^es; make them into 
a lohoch a^coruinp to art It is good for a cough and 
roughness ot the wiiuli)ipc. 

Without w’i.shing to infringe upon professional 
secrets, I may mention that the earnings of tlie 
principal man inche trade may be taken at oOs. 
a week for 20 weeks , that of .mother at 15s. lor 
the same period ; and those of the remaining four 
at 5.?. eadi, weekly; but the latter sell acid 
drops, anil other things bought of the chemists. 
Allowing the usual cent, per cent,, w'e then find 
150f. expended by street-buyers on cough-drops. 

The best cougli-drop stall seen in tin* streets 
iV a kind of bairow, which can he shut up like a 
piano; it cost ;>/. lO.f. complete with the <li.s- 
tilliug apparatus before described. Scales and 
weiglits cost 5s., and tlie stock-money for the 
supply of tncli a stall need not exceed lOs, ; or, 
in all, about '17. lO.v. Eor an ordinary trade — 
ready-mufie articles forming the stock — the 
capital would he, .stall and trestle, 7.?.; scales 
and w'eights (which are not alw’ays used), 
3«. 6d., and stock-money, 2s. Od. ; in all, 13s 

Op the Strekt-sellkrs op Icls and of 
Ice Creams. 

I HAVE already treated of the street luxury of 
pine-apples, and have now to deal with the 
greater street rarity of ice-creams. 

A quick-witted street-seller — but not in the 
“provision” line — conversing with me upon 
this subject, said : “ Ices in the streets I Aye, 
and there’ll be jellies next, and then mock 
turtle, and then the real ticket, air. I don’t 
know nothing of the dilference bi tween tlie real 
thing and the mock, but I once had some cheap 
mock in au eating-house, and it tasted like 
stewed tripe witli a little glue. You' 11 keep 
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at the Great Exhibition ; I Kid as much myHilf. They get among the 
move or two in the streets, ^ *"h rfidlnake yof feel as if you tooth-ached 


your eyes open, sir, at the Great Exhibition ; 
and you'll see a new move or two in the streets, 
take my word for it. Penny glasses of chain 
pagne, I 'shouldn’t wonder.” 


\x «idtnake yot feel as if you tooth-ached 
over, I sold* h|o8tly strawberry ices. I 
‘ii’t an idee how They’re made, but it’s a 


Notwithstanding the sanguine anticipations irfos fwonderful thing in summer — freezing 


of my street friend, the sale of ices in the 
streets has not been siicli as to offer any great 
cueourageraent to a perseverance in the g’affic. 


fruits in that way. One young Irish fellow — X 
think from his look and cap he was a printer’s 
or stationer’s boy — he bought an ice of me, and 


The sale of ice-creams was unktiown iw the whe^ he had scraped it all together with the 
streets until last summer, and was fir.it int^u- spoon, he made a pu» at it as if he was a drink- 


duced, as a matter of speculation, by a man^ho ing beer. 

* ■! *.1 aiT. P X T * 7 . i 


it was all among his teeth 


was acquainted with the co'’h etioj^ry bigness, iff Jess than no time, and he stood like^ stattcy 
and who purchased his ice*' of a ^iifectioiier in for a instant, and then he\oared out, — ‘ JasusI 


ifolhorn. lie resold liiese luxuries daily to 
strcet-sellerh, sometimes to twci^y of them, hut 
more frequently to twelve. Tlie sale, however, 
was not remunerative, ;md had it not been 
generally united with other things, such as 
ginger-hecr, could not liave been cjirried on as 
a means of snb.^istenee. Tlui su}»})Uer of the 
street-traders sometimes went Inmself, and some- 
times sent another to sell ice-cream in Green- 


I’lW kilt. The could shivers is on to mo! ’ But 
I said, 40, you’re all right, you are and lie 
says, ‘ Wlidt d’you mane, you horrid horn,^ by 
selling such stuff as that. An’ you must have 
tiic money first , had scran to the likes o’ you ! ’ 
* The per'-uMs wlfbt enjoyed their ices meat,” 
the man went on, was, I tJiink, servant maids 
that gulped them on the sly. Pr'aps they’d been 
used, some on ’em, to get a taste of ices on the 


wicli Par^ on fine sumnu'r days, but the sale sly before, in their services. We sees a many 
was sometimes insulVieient to p.p' his railway dodges in the streets, sir — a many. I knew one 
expenses. ..After Three or four weeks’ trial, tins smart servant maid, treated to an ice by her 
man abandoned tiie trade, and soon afterwards young man — they seemed as if tliey ivas keeping 
cmigiated to America. company — and he soon was stamping, with the 

Not many weeks subsequent to “the first ice among his teeth, but she knew how to lake 
start,” I was informed, the trade was eiffcred into hern, pul the spoon right into the middle of her 
by a street- seller in Pettieoat-lanc, who had he- mouth, and when she’d had a clean swallow she 


come possessed, il was said, of Masters’s Ereez- 


‘ O, Joseph, why didn’t you ask me to tell 


ing Apparatus. He did not vend the ices himself you how to eat your ice ? ’ The conceit of sar- 
Jor more than two o. three wc*eks, and moreover vuiit gals 7s ridiculous. Don’t you tliink so, 
confined his sale to Sunday ffiurniiigs ; afeer a sir? But it goes out of them when they gets 


wdiile he employed himselj’ for a short time 
in making ices for four or live street- sellers, 
some of whom looked upon the prepjitatum as a 


married and has to think of how to’ get broth 
before how to eat ices. One hot day, about 
eleven, a thin tall gentlcmaiif not very young, 


wonderful discovery of his own, and he then Ihtew down It?, to me, and says, says he, ‘ As 


discontinued the trade. 

There w'ere many difficulties attending the 
introduction of ices into street- tr.i die. 
buyers had hut a confused notion liow' the ice 
was to he swallowed. The trade, theiefore, 
spread only very gradually, hut some of the 
more eiiteiprising sellers purchased stale ices 
from the confectioners. So little, liofrcver, w’cre 
the street-people skilled in the tra^e, tliat a 
confectioner told me they sometimes offered 
ice to their customers in the streets, and could 
•apply only water I Ices w'ere sold by iho 
street-vendors generally at l/f. each, and the 
trade left them a profit of 4<f. in 1^., when they 
served them “without waste,” and some of the 
sellers contrived, by giving smaller modjcums, 
to enhance the 4/7. into 5/7. ; the profit, how- 
ever, was sometimCvS what is expressively 
called “nil.” Cent per cent. — the favourite 
and simple rate known in the streets as “ half- 
profits” w'as rarely attained. 

prom a street-dealer I received the following 
account : — 

“Yes, sir, I mind very well the first time as 
I over sold ices. I don’t think they’ll over 
take grcatlv in the streets, but tlicrc’s no say- 
ing. Lord ! how 7 ’ye seen tin* people splutter 
when they’ VC tasted them for the first lime. 


mueli icc as you can make for that.’ He knew 
liovv to take it. vVhen he’d done, he says, s'ys 
lie, ‘ By G — , my good feller, you’ve saved my 
life. I’ve been keeping it up all night, and I 
was dying of a huriit-up throat, after a snooze, 
and had only Id. So sick and hot was my 
stomach, I could have knelt ^vwi and taken a 
pull at the Thames’ — we wax mar it at the 
time — ‘You’ve saved my life, and I’ll see you 
again.’ But I’ve never see’d him since. He 
was a gentleman, I think. He was in black, 
and wore a big black and gold ring — only one. 

“ The rest of my customers for ices, was peo- 
ple that bouglTPTltni^of ci^rioslty, and there was 
gentlemen’s siTvants among ’em, ve^ little 
fellows some of ’em ; and doctors* boys ; and 
mechanics as was young and seemed of a 

lartish* sort ; and hoys that seemed like 
.schoolboys ; and a few women ol^the town, — 
hut mine’s not much of a pitch for them.” 

Prom the information I obtained, I may state 
* I inquired as to what w#s meant by the reproach- 
ful appellation, “ horrid horn," and my ipmnnant 
iV'claied tJiat “ to the best ot his hearing, " thosv were 
the words used ; but doubtless the word was “omad- 
hnun," signifying in the J^rsf tongue, a half- im ted 
follow. Mv informant had often sold fruit to the 
ii-nno lad, and said he had little of the hr</gue, or of 
‘old Insh wohIh," unless “his teiniier was riz, and 
then it came out jiowcrful. ’ 
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that, if the aale of street-fees he csbulated 
persons takk^, not jtTning, 1#!. w. ds 
for four, weeks, it it as ne^Ahrvmark as possil 
This gives «i exp^ditiire of 422. in street ici^ 
with a’ln^Atio the vendors of from 10 to 25 per 
^ I am |old that an unsuccessful start has 
tjterised other street trades — rhubdrb for 
ee, both in the streets and markets — which 
been afjsrwards successful and ren|unc> 
llitive. 

For capital in the ice trade i small sum w|iS 


necessary, as the vendors had all stalls and sold 
other commodities, except the “ original street 
ice man,” who was not a regular street trader, 
but a speculator. A jar — in which the ices 
were neither sufficiently covered nor kept 
cooled, though it was often placed in a vessel 
or cooler,” containing cold water — cost Is., 
three fcups, Zd. (or three glasses, Is.), and 
threo spoons, 3rf., with 2s. stock-money; the 
total is, presuming glasses were used, 4s., or, 
witl> a vessel for water, 5s. 


f ^ X. 

OF THE CAPITAL AND INCOME OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF EATABLES 

AND DRINKABLES. 

s , 


1 now give a summary of the Capital fftid Income 
of the street- sellers of eatables and drinkables. 
But, first, I wiU endeavour arrive at an e^ti- 
mal& of the total number of people belonging to 
the class. 

The street- sellers engaged fn the sale of 
eatables and drinkables, are, summing the se- 
veral items before given, altogether (>,347 : of 
whom 300 sell pea -soup and hot eels; 150, 
pickled whelks; 300, fried fish; 300, sheeps' 
trotters; 60, ham- sandwiches; 200, baked ’tatoes; 
4, hot green peas ; 150, meat ; 25, bread; 1,000, 
cat and dogs’ meat; 300, coffee and tea; 1,700, 
ginger-beer, lemonade, sherbet, &c. ; 50, cider- 
wine ; 4, peppermint -water ; 28, milk ; 100, 
curds and whey and rice-milk ; GO, water ; 50, 
pies; 6, boiled pudding ; 6, plum “ (^uff”; 150, 
cakes and tarts ; 4, plum- cakes ; 30, other cheaper 
cakes ; 150, gingerbread-nuts ; 500, cross-buns ; 
500, muffins and crumpets; 200, sweet stuff; 
6, cough-drops ; 20, ice-creams. But many of 
the above are only 'temporary trades. The street- 
sale of hot cross-buns, for instance, lasts only 
for a day ; that of muffins and trumpets, bakt\.l 
potatoes, plum-“duff,” cough-drops, elder-wine, 
and rice-milk, are all purely winter trades, while 
the sale of ginger-beer, lemonade, ice-creams, 
and curds and whey, is carried on solely in the 
summer. By this means the number of the 
street- sellers of tables and drinkables, never 
at any one ^me reaches the amount before 
stated. Ill summer there are, in addition to tlie 
10,000 costers before mentioned, about 3,000 
people, and in winter between 4,000 and 5,000, 
engaged in the eatable and drinkable brancli of 
the street- traffic. 

As regards the Cai|pital and Income, many 
minute accounts have been prepared. 

To show the care, as well as the fulness with 
which these returns liavc been made, I*give one 
of the Tables, in its integrity, merely remarking, 
that similar tables relative to all the other 
articles have been made; but I condense the 
details, lest a repetition, however curious in its 
statistics, should prove Wearisome : 

Capital, OR Stock in Trade, of the Street- 
sellers OF Eatables and Drinkables. 
Street-sellers of Hot Eels, £ s, d 

ISOO atolls, at€s. 60 0 0 

^ baskets, at Is, 5 0 0 

% 


£ s. d. 

200 eel-kettles, at 3.s. 6d. ... 35 0 0 

100 jars fbr itinerants, at 6d. . . 2 10 0 

300 stew-pans, at 2s 30 0 0 

300 strainers, at ].v 15 0 0 

300 ladles, at 4d 5 0 0 

2,400 cups, at Id 10 0 0 

2,400 spoons, at Id. . . . «10 0 0 

200 chafiiigvlishes, at 6d. ^ • 5 0 0 

200 glasses for candles, at 3d. . 2 10 0 

240 vendors’ stock-money, ftt 5s. 

each 60 0 0 

60 ditto, at 25s. each. ... 75 0 0 

100 itirvjrants’ ditto, at 2s. each 10 0 0 

300 cloths, at 4d. each .... 500 

300 pairs of sleeves, at 4d. per pair 5 0 0 
300 aprons at 4d. each .... 500 


£ZZ9 10 0 

Street-sellers of Pea Soup. 

150 Bodp-kettlcR, ^s. each; 150 
ladles, 6d. each ; 150 pepper-boxes. 

Id. each ; 150 mint-boxes, 3d. each ; 

150 chafing-dishes, Gd. each; 1,800 
Insons, Id. each; 1,800 spoons, Id. 
each; stock-money, 3s. Gd. each • .81 5 0 

Street-sellers qf Pickled Whelks. 

100 stal^, 4i.’. each ; 150 ba.skets, 

2s. (id. each; 150 tin boilers, 2s. Gd. 
each; 75 ♦pans, Od. each; 150 jars, 

Gd. each; 150 11 our- dredgers, 4d. 
each; 1,800 saucers, Jd. each; 150 
table-spoons, 2d. each ; 150 knives, 

2d. each; 150 vinegar-bottles, Id. 
each; 150 serge aprons, 2^. each; 
stock-money, for 150 vendors, 5s. 
each 125 18 9 

Street-sellers of Pried Fish. 

300 trays, 1.9. 6d. each; 300 fry- 
ing-pans, Is. 6d. each ; 300 'ISalt- 
dredgers, 3d. each ; 300 knives, 2d. 
each; 300 earthenware pans, 1«. 
each ; 300 shallows, Is. each ; stock- 
money, for 150 vendors, 5«. each . 156 5 0 

* The hot-eel trade being in conjunction with the 
pea>8oup, the same stall, candlbs, towels, sleeves, and 
aprons do for both. 
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38 15 0 


Street-seUers of Sheeps' Trott^s, 

300 baskets, Is. 4rf. each ; 300 s. 
cotton cloths, 4d. each ; 300 forks, 

2d. each ; 300 knives, 3rf. each ; 300 
pepper-boxes, \d. each; 300 salt- 
cellars, Id. each; stock-money, for 
300 sellers, 1^. each 48 UJ 0 

Street-sellers of Ham Sandwiches. * ^ 

<30 baskets, 2s. each ; 60 tin boilers, ^ 

2s. each ; 60 knives and forks, Hd. ^ 

per pair ; GO mustard-pots, Id ^ 

GO spoons. Id. each; 60 Ci ths, Ha. 
each ; 60 aprons, 4^Z. each ; fJO pairs 
of sleeves, 4d. per pair ; stock-money 
for 60 vendors, 7s. 2d. weekly . . 

Sireei-sellers of Baked ’ Tatoes. 

300 cans, 21. each ; 300 knives, 

Sd. each; 300 pcppcr-boxcs. Id. 
each ; stock-money for 300 vendors, 

10s. each 755 0 0 

Street-sellers of Hot Green Peas. 

4 cans, 2s. 6d. ^ach ; 4 vinegar- 
bottles, Id. each : 4 pepper-boxes, 

3d. each; 12 saucers. Id. each; 12 
spoons. Id. each ; 4 cloths, ^d. each ; 
stock-money for 4 vendors, 2^. each 12 8 

Street-sellers of Meat Hawking Bufehers.*') 

150 baskets, 4a. Qd. each; 150 
saws, 2s. each ; 150 cleavers, l5. 6d. 
each; 150 steels. Is. Od. each 150 
belts for baskets, Is. each; 150 do. 
for waist, Gd. each ; 150 cloths, Gd. 
each; 150 aprons, Gd. each; 150 
pairs of sleeves, 4<d. per pair; 150 • 
vendors’ stock-money, 6s each per 
day 138 5 0 

Street-sellers of Bread, 

12 baskets, 4s. Gd. each ; 12 bar- 
rows, 40s. each; 1 long bread-basket, 

40s. ; 1 barrow, 30s. ; 13 sacks. Is. 
each ; stock-money for 25 vendors, 
at 1/. each ♦SS 17 0 

Street-sellers of Cats' and Dogs' -irMtat. 

500 barrows, 18s. each; 1,000 
baskets, Is. Gd. each; 500 sets of 
weights and scales, 4s. each ; 1,000 
knives, 8d. each; 1,000 steels. Is. 
each; stock-money of 1,500 ven- 
dors, 7s. Gd. per head .... 1,083 6 8 

Street-sellers cf Coffee and Tea. 

150 tables, 2s.6rf.each; 75 stalls, 

6s. each ; 75 coffee-barrows, 11. each ; 

400 coffee-cans (100 vendors having 
two cans, and 200 only one), 8s. each ; 

1,200 half-pint cups and saucers, 3d. 
each, and 900 pints, Gd, each ; 2,100 
spoons. Id. each; 900 plates, l§d. 
each ; 300 knives, 2d, each ; 300 
pans, 9d. each; 600 canisters, 3d. 
each ; 50 screens, 2s. Gd. each ; stock- 
money of 300 vendors, 5s. each . 435 12 0 


Street-sellelf^ qf (Hnger-beer. 

*300 4ar|ow8, 11. e^cli; 1 ,000 stalls, £ tm d, 
SJ each ; 175 fountbi^ 7l each ; 20 
djito, 20/. each; 3 ditto^ 100/. each i 
9,000%lasse8, 5d. cech ; 1,500 tanks, 

Is. each; 3,000 towels, Gd. eachf 
500 sets of brewing utensils, corks, 

&c., 5s. each ; 500 gross of bottles, 

10s. Jler gross, and stock-money for 

1,500 vendors, 5s. .... 3,562 10 0 

Street-sellers of Lemonade., Nectar, Sherbet, ^c.* 
200 stalls, 6s. each ; 900 stone 
barrels, 5s. Gd. each; 1,200 glasses, 
eacji; 400 toweks, Gd. each; 200 
jars, 2s. e%ch; 2,400 glass bottles, 

3d. each ; stock-nioney for 200 ven- 
dors, 2s. Gd. en'di 305 0 0 

* Sh'>>et-selters of Elder-wine. 

3 elder-wine carriages and appa- 
ratus, 7/. each ; 47 ditto ditto, 31. 10s. 
each ; 300 small wine-glasses, 2d. 
each ; stock-money, 3s. per head . 1 95 10 0 

Street-sellers of Peppermint-water, 

2 kegs, 3.9. Gd. each; 2 jars, 2s. 
each; 16 glasses, 3d. each ; 4 cloths, 

4d. each; stock-money, for four 
vendors, Is. each 10 4 

Milk-sellers in the Park. 

16 cows, 20/. each ; 8 lockers, 3/. 
each ; 32 ficed seats, 3s. eaeh ; 48 
form.s, 3s each; 48 glasses, 4f\d. 
each ; 96 cups, Id. each; 8 halters, 
for cows, Gd. each ; 8 pans. Is. each ; 

Milk-sellers in Markets, 8fc, 

JtO yokes and« pairs of cans, 15s. 
each; 20 sets of measures, 2s. per 
set ; stock-money for 20 vendors, 3s. 

each 20 0 0 

Street-sellers of Curds and Whey. 

100 stalls, 5s. each; 100 sauce- 
pans, to scald the milk in, 2s.fM!iciy 
300 cups, Id. each ; 300 glasses, 5d. 
each ; 600 spoons, \d. each ; 100 
tin kettles, for stalls, at 3s. 6d. each; 

100 small tubs, Is each; 100 cloths, 

3d. each ; stock-money for 100 ven- 
dors, at jL*. ea<3ff*v^ 77 10 0 

Street-sellers o^Rlce-milk, f 
50 kettles and braziers, for stall, 

4s. the two ; 300 spice or peppermint- 
boxes, IdC each; stock- money fo^ 
fifty vendors, Is, 3d. each ... 14 7 6 

Water-carriers. 


120 pails, 2s. each ; 
each 


6Q yokes, 5s. 


27 0 0 


* There are altogether 500 vendors of emonade in 
the streets, h\it 300 of these seH also giAgex-teer, and 
consequently do not have separate staUs, &c. 

t The street-sellers of rlce-inilk are included, in the 
street-sellers of curds and whey; hence the stalls, 
saucepans, cups, &c., of the two classes are tj^e same. 
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Street Flhnen, * 

50 pie-cans, hi. each; ^5 turn^£^ a. d. 
halfpenny boards, to gaihlSle witli, 1 

2s. 6d. each ; 50 gross of tin pie- v 

dishes, 12^. per gross ; 50 aprons, 

8d. each; 100 tins, l.v. each (for ^ 
baking pies upon), stock-money, for 
50 vendors, 6s» 6d. each .... 106 0 10 

h. 

StreeUsellers of Billed Puddings. 

6 stands, 6s. each ; 6 can\s, 2s. Qd. 
each ; 6 pots (tin), 2s. each ; 6 

chafing-dishes and stands, 5d. each ; 

6 forks, 2d. each ; 6 cloths, (id. each ; *• 

stock-money, for C vendors, 2s. 6d. 

each 

Street-sellers of Plum-duff. 
baskets, 1#. Od. each;' 6 sauce- 
pans, 2s. each ; 6 cloths, 6d. each ; 

6 knives, 2d. each ; stock-money, for 

6 vendors, 2jf. each 1 18 6 

Street-sellers' of CaJeeSf Tarts, ^ 

150 trays, 1«. 9d. each ; 150 cloths, 
l.v. 3d. each; 1-50 straps, (id. each; 
jstock-money, 16s. 6d. each . . . 150 0 0 

Other and inferior Cafce-sellcrs. 

30 trays, Is. 9d. each; 30 straps, 

6d. each ; stock-money, 2s. 6d. cacli 7 2 6 

Street-sellers of Plum-cak^. 

4 trays, Is. Od. each ; 4 baskets, 

Is. 6d, each; 4 clotlis (oil-cloth 
covers for baskets). Is. each; 4 
knives, 2d. each; stock-inouey, for 
4 sellers, 4s. each^ r 1 18 8 

Gingerhread-nut Makers and Sellers. 

fli 1 

50 ovens, 51. each ; 50 peels and 
rakes, 3s. the two ; 750 tins, Is. eacli ; 

50 lamps, for fairs, 6s. each ; 50 
stalls, 6s. each ; 50 sets of scales and 
100 sets of weights, half of theui 
false, 7s. 6d. 100 canisters, 2.'?. 

each ; 50 borrows, oOs, each ; 50 
baskets, 6s. each ; 50 baizes, Is. each -, 

50 cloths to cover stall, Is. each ; 
stock-money, for 50 makers and 
sellers, 14s. each ....... 483 15 0 

Gingerhread-nut Seller s’^io4, Makers.) 

150 Jrays, Is. 9d. each ; 1 50 straps, 

6d. each;, stock-money, for 150 

sellers. Is. 6d. each 28 5 6 

Strbet-sellers of Hot cross Buns. 

500 baskets, 2s. 6d. each ; 500 
flannels and cloths, 2s. the two ; 
stock-money, for 500 fellers, 2s. 6d. 
each 175 0 0 

Street-sellers (f Muffins and Crumpets. 

500 baskets, 2s. each; 500 
cloths, Is. each; stock-money, for 
500 sellers, 5s. each 212 10 0 
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Street-sellers of Sweet-stuff. 

6 barrows, 1/. 10s. each ; 150 £ s. <J. 
Iray.s, Is. 9d. each; 50 saucepans, 

2s. each ; 18 canisters (long tm% 2s. 
each ; 44 stalls, at 4s. each ; 50 sets 
of weights and scales, at 4s. each ; 
stock-money, for 150 vendors, 3s. 
each 9 * ... 7046 

Street-sellers qf Cough Drops. 

* % stills and barrows, Zl, 10s. each ; 

4 stalls, 7 '. each; 6 weights and 
scales, 3s. %d. each; stock-money, 
for 6 sellers, 2s. 6d. each .... 10 4 0 

Street-sellers of Ices. 

20 jars. Is. each ; 20 coolers, 2s. 
each; 30 cups. Id. each, and 30 
glasses, 4d. each; 60 spoons, Id, 
each ; stock-money, for 20 vendors, 

2s. per head .... ... 5 17 6 

Total Caimtal invkstld in 
TH i', Stuki'.t Salt, of Eatables 
AND JljUNK-QliLES . . . • 0.077 12 

Income, or “Takings,” of STiir.ET-sr-LLERs 
OF Eataiji.es and Erinkaules. 

^ Street- sellers if Hot Eels. 

There arc upwards of 1,000,000 lbs. 
v/eight of hot eels sold yearly in the 
streets of London. 140 vendors each 
sell 6 lbs. of ec4s daily at tlicir stands ; 

60 sell 40 lbs. daily; and 100 itinerant 
sell 5 lbs. nightly at the public-houses. 

The liist mentioned take on an average 
2s. daily; 'the second 16s. ; and tlic third 
Is. 8d. Tills gives a yearly street expen- 
diture in the trade in hot eels amount- 
ing to £19, 148 

( Street-sellers of Pea-soup. 

The annual street consumption ot 
pea-soup amounts to 1,680 gallons. 100 
vendors sell each 4 gallons daily ; and 
50 vendor each sell upon an average 

10 gallons daily. Tlie first mentioned 
take 3s. *0, day ; and the last, 7s. 6d. 

This gives a street expenditure during 

the winter season of five mouths, of . . £4,050 

Street-sellers of Pickled Wtelks. 
According to the Billingsgate returns, 
there are nearly 5,000,000 of whelks sold 
yearly in the streets of London. Tliese 
are retailed in a boiled state, and 

11 ivourcd with vinegar, at four a penny. 

150 vendors take on an' average 135. 

Aveeklf. This gives an annual street 
expenditmre, of £5,000 

Street-sellers ef Fried Fish. 

150 sellers make lOs. 6d. weekly, or 
yearly 271 . 6s. ; and 150 sellers make 
half that amount, 13/. 135. per annum, 
lleckoning 20/. a year as a medium 
earning, and adding 90 per cent, for 
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profit, tlic anntial consumption of fried 
lisli supplied by London street- sellers 
amounts to 684,000 lbs., and the sum 
expended thereupon to . . . . £11,400 

Street-sellers qf Sheep's Trotters. 

In the wholesale “ trotter ” establish- 
ment there arc prepared, weekly, 20,000 
sets, or 80,000 feet; giving a yearly 
average of 4,160,000 trotters, or tl>e 
feet of 1,040,000 sheep. Of this qi^an 
tity the street-folk buy seven -eighths, or 
il, 640, 000 trotters yearly, '’’he nylfiber 
>)f sheep trotter-sellers may be taken at 
oOO ; which gives an average of nearly 
60 sets a week per individual. » There 
is then expended yearly in London 
streets on trotters, calcuLiling their 
sale, retail, at Irf. each, 6,500/ ; hut 
thougli the regular price is some 
trotters are sold at four for \\d.f very 
few higlier than and some are kept 
until they arc unsaleable, so that the 
amount tjuis ex])cnded may he esti- 
mated at ^ . £'0,000 

St) eet-sollers of Ilam-saudwiches, 

60 vendors, talc Ss. a week, and sell 
annuiilly 486,800 sandwiches, at a cost 
of . ^.£1,800 

Street-sellers of Baked 'Tatoes. 

300 vendors, sell upon an average 
;] ewt. of baked potatoes daily, or 1,755 
tons in the season. The average t.ikings 
of each vendor amount to Gs. a day ; and 
the receipts of the whole number through- 
out the season (which lasts from the 
latter end of September till March hi- 
elusivo), a period of 6 months, arc . .£14,000 

The Street-sellers of Jlot Green Peas. 

The chief man of business sells 3 gal- 
lons a day (which, at Id. the quarter- 
})int, would be S.v., my informant said 
7s.), the other three together sell the 
same quantity ; hence there is an annual 
street consumption of 1,870 gallons, Aid 
a street expenditure on “ hot green j)cas*' 

ot £250 

Street-sellers qf Meat. 

The hawking butchers, taking their 
number at 150, sell 747,000 lbs. of meat, 

and take annually £12,450 

Street-sellers of Bread. 

25 men take 455. a day for live 
montlis in the suiuiuer, and 12 regular 
traders take 1/. 125. per day; this gives 
an annual street consumption of 700,000 
quartern loaves of bread, and a street 

expenditure of £9,000 

Street-sellers of Cats and Dogs' Meat. 

There are 300,000 cats in the metro- 
polis, and from 900 to 1,000 horses, 
averaging 2 cwt. of meat each, boiled 
down every week ; the quantity of cats* 


— « meat used, throughout Lon- 

don i|^ a^ut 200,000 lbs. per week, 
and tins, ¥old at tl/ rate of 2\d. per lb., 
g^ves 2,000/. a week for the money spent 
in c^s’ and dogs’ meat, or per year, 

upwards of £100,000 

* Street-sellers of Coffee, Tea, ^c. 

Each coffee-stall keeper on an average 
clea’/ 1/. a week, and his takings may 
he said to be at leajf double that sum ; 
hence the quantity 4)f coflee sold aniiu- 
a*!lyin the streets, is abou^ 550,000 gal- 
lons, while the yearly street expenditure 
foi*tea, coflee, &c., amounts to . . .£31,200 

• Street-sellers of Ginger-heer. 

I’lie botfles of ginger-beer sold yearly 
in the streets number about 4,798,000, 
aii(i the total sUeet^Jonsumption of the 
.same bevera- j may be said to be about 
250,000 pillons ])er annum. 200 street- 
sellers of ginger- beer in the bottle trade 
of die penny class take 305. a week each 
(thufi allowing for inferior receipts in 
had weather) ; 300 take 205. each, selling 
their “ beer” for the most part at \d. the 
bi>ttle, while the remaining 400 “ in a 
small way” take 65. each; hence there 
is expended in the bottled ginger-beer 
of the streets 11,480/. Adding the re- 
ceipts from the fountains and the barrels, 
the barrel season contijiuing only ten 
weeks, theg;otal sum expended annually 
in street ginger-beer amounts altogether 

to £14,660 

Street-sellers of Lemonade, Sherbet, 

Nccfar, 

There are 200 persuiisv ehiofiy men, 
selling solely lemonade, &c., and an 
i.€dilioual 300 Anting the sale with that 
of giiiger-hcer. Their average receipts 
on line days are 35. 6d. a day, or, allowing 
for w^et weath^ and diminished receipts, 

IO5. a week. The receipts, then, for this 
street luxury, show a sti'eet expqjiditurc 
in such a summer as the last, m 2^001., 
among tliose who do not unite ginger- 
beer witli the trade. Calculating that 
those who do unite ginger-beer witli it 
sell only one-half as much as the others, 
we find a total outlay of ..... £4,900 
StreSf^sellers of ^Ider-winc, 

50 vendors clear 5s. a week for 16 
weeks by the sale of cldcr-wine in the 
streets, their profit being at least cent, 
jier ceiit.^ hence the street consumjjtion 
of this beverage in the course of the year 
is 1,500 gallons, and the outlay . . . £200 

Street-sellers of Peppermint-iuater. 

Calculating that 4 ” pepperminters” 
take 25. a day the year round, Sundays 
excepted, we find that 900 gallons of 
pcpjiennint-water are consumed every 
year in the streets of London, wliile the 
sum expended in it amounts annually to £125 
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Street-sellers of Milk in the Markets, Parks, Street-sellers of Cakes, Tarts, ^c. 


The vendors in the m^kets clelr ^ 
about Is. 6d. a day cach^for threj$ 
months; and as th^ profit is rather ^ 
more than cent, j^er cent, there axe 
about 4,000 gallons of milk tliyLS sold 
yearly. The quantity sold in thb park c 
averages 20 quarts a day for a period of 
nine months, or 1,170 gallons in the ^ 
year. Tliis is retailed at M. per quar^ ; 
hence the annual expenditm^ is . ’ , , £344 

'Street-sellers of Curds and Whey, * 
50 sellers dispose of 12| gallons in 3 
weeks; the other 50 sell only half as * 
much. Taking the season at 3 months, « 
the annual consumption of curds and 
whey in the streets is 2,812 double gal- , 

Ions (as regards the ingredients of milk), 
whtih is retailed at a cost Vo the pur- 
chasers of £412 

Street-sellers of Rice-milk, 
Calculating that 50 sellers dispose of 
24 quarts weekly, while one-half of the 
remaining 25 sell 12 quarts each per 
week at Id. the half-pint, and the otlier 
half vend 24 quarts at \d. the half- 
pint, there are about 3,000 gallons of 
'rice-milk yearly consumed in the streets 
of London, while the expenditure 

amounts to £320 

Water-carriers. 

The number of water-carriers are 
sixty, and their average earnings through 
the year 5s. a week ; hence the sujn an- 
nually expended in water thus obtained 

amounts to , . Vi £780 

Street Piemen. 

There are fifty street piemert plying ^ 
their trade in London, the year through, 
their average takings are one guinea a 
week ; hence there is an annual street 
consumption of pies of nearly to three- 
quarters of a ipillion, and a street ex- 
penditure an\j[>;inf:!ng to £3,000 

Street-sellers tf Meat and Currant Puddings. 
Each street- seller gets rid of, on an 
average, 85 dozen, or 1,020 puddings ; 
there are now but six strei^t- sellers (re- 
gularly) of these comestibles ; jjpnc^the 
weekly aggregate wc^ld be— allowing 
for b^ weather — 5,400, and the total 
129,600 meat and currant puddings sold 
in the streets, in a season of 24 weeks. 

This gives gn annual expenditure oft 
the part of the street boys and girls 
(who are the principal purchasers), and 
of the poor persons who ^patronise the 

• street-trade, of about £270 

Street-sellers (f Plum 
Calculating 42js. a week as the takings 
of six |)ersons, for fi^e months, we find 
there is yearly expended in the street 
purchase of plum dough upwards of . £250 


Beckoning 150 cake-sellers, each 
taking 6^. a week — a sufficiently low 
average — the street consumption of 
cakes, tarts, &c., will be 1,123,200 every 
year, and the street outlay about . . £2,350 

Sfreet-seUers of other and inferior Cakes ,, . 
The* sale of the inferior street cakes 
realis 3 s about a fifth of that taken by 
thf other cakc-sellcrs ; hence it may bo 

estiipated yearly at ' £450 

C StreeC sellers of Gingerhread-nuts. 

150 gingorbread-imt-seliers take 17^. 
each weekly (clearing 9^.) ; at this rate 
the sum spent pearly in “spice” nuts 
in the streets of London amounts to . £6,630 
Street-sellers qf Hot-cross Buns, 

There are nearly 100,000 hot- cross 
buns sold every Good Friday in the 
streets of London ; hence there is ex- 
pended in one day, upon the buns thus 

bought about ^ . £300 

Street-seUers of Muffins (y.d Crumpets, 
There arc 500 muffin-sellers, each 
clearing 4s. and taking 12s. a week on 
an average ; hence the metropolitan 
street sale of muffins and crumpets will 
be in 20* weeks about 120,000 dozen, 
and the sum expended thereon . . . £6,000 

Street-sellers of Sweet-stuff, 

The niunber of sweet-stuff sellers in 
London amounts to 200, each of whom, 
on an average, clears 10s., and takes 20s. 
weekly; the yearly consumption, there- 
fore, of rooks, candies, hard-bakes, &c., 
purchased in the streets is nearly two 
and a half millions of halfpenny- worths, 
or (at the rate of \d. an ounce) about 
%0 tons weight per annum, costing the 

consumers about £10,000 

Street-sellers qf Cough-drops, 

The earnings of the principal man in 
the “cough-drop” street trade may be 
taken at 30s. a week for twenty weeks ; 
that of altother at 15s. for the same 
period ; and those of the remaining four 
street- sellers of the same compound at 
5s. each, weekly ; allowing the usual 
cent, per cent., we find tliere is annually 
expended by street-buyers on cough- 

drops £130 

Street-sellers of Ice Creams, 

The sale of street ices may be calcu- 
lated at twenty persons, taking Is. Od. 
daily for four weeks. This gives a street 
consumption of 10,000 penny ices, and 


an annual expenditure fticreon of • £42 

Total Sum expended Yearly , 

ON Street Eatables and Drink- 
ables £203,115 
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OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF S^ATIfNERTL LITERATURE, 
AND THE fine A^S. 7 


We now come to a class of street-folk wholly 
distinct from any before treated of. As yet we 
have been dealing principallywith the uneducated 
portion of the street-people — men wliom, iir the 
most part, are allowed to remain in nearly»the 
same primitive and brutish state as tin* savagp 
— creatures with nothing but their^ppeti^ps, 
instincts, and passions to move +hen[^(«iid jjiade 
up of the same crude combiiK.aon of virtue and 
vice — the same generosity combined with the 
same predatory tendencies as th(^ Jledouins of 
the desert— tlic same love of revenge and dis- 
regard of pain, and often the same gratitude 
and susceptibility to kindness as the lli'tl 
Indian — ^“and, furthermore, tlie same insensi- 
bility to female honour and abuse of female 
weakness, and the same utler ignorantx* of the 
Divine nature of the Godhead as marks either 
liosjesman, (’arih, or Thug. 

The costbrft and many other of the strccd- 
sellers before (lesoifli)ed, however, are had— -not 
so much from thoijown perversity as from our 
selfishness. That they j)artakc of the natural 
evil of human nature is not their fault but ours, 
— wlio would be like them if we had not been 
taught by others better than ourselves \o coii- 
Iroul the bad and cherish the good principles of 
our hearts. 

1 ‘ The street- sellers of 'Aatiouery, literature, and 
the fine arts, however, difier from all before 
tieatcd of in the (general, thoiigli far fiom uni- 
versal, education of the sect. They constitute 
])rincipally the class of stiect- orators, l^iowii iii 
these days as patterers,” and formerly termed 
“ mountehanks,” — people who, in the words of 
Strutt, strive to “help ott' their wares by pomp- 
ous speeches, in which little regard is paid 
cither to truth or propriety.” To patter, is a 
.slang term, meaning to speak. 'J'o indulge in 
this kind of oral pufl^ery, of course, requires a 
certain exercise of the intellect, and it is the 
consciousness of their mental superior!^ which 
makes the patterers look down upon th^ coster- 
mongers as an inferior body, wdlh whom they 
object cither to be classed or to associate. Tiie 
seorn of some of the “patterers” for the mere 
costers is as profound as the contempt of the 
])iekpocket for the pure beggar. Those wdio 
have not witnessed this pride of class among 
even the most degraded, can form no adequate 
idea of ilie arrogance with which the skilled 
man, no matter how base the art, looks upon 
the unskilled. “ Wc arc the haristocracy of the 
streets,” was said to me by one of the street- 
folks, who told penny fortunes with a bottle. 

“ People don’t pay us for what we gives ’em, 
but only to hear us talk. We live like yourself, 
sir, by the hexereise of our hintellects — wc by 
talking, and you by writing.” 

But notwithstanding the self-esteem of the 
patterers, I am inclined to think that they are 


le.ss inl^ressionable and less susceptible of kind- 
ness than the chaters whom they despise. Dr. 
Conollj^has told us that, even among the insane, 
the educated classes are the most difficult to 
inove^id govern thrmigh their aflections. They 
are invariably suspict|lus, attributing unworthy 
motives to every beilefit conferred, and conse- 
quently incapable of beii\g touched by any 
sympathy on the part of those who may br 
alFcc^d by their distress. So far as my ex- 
periencc%ocs it is the same with the strect-pat- 
terers. Any> attempt to befriend them is almost 
sure to be met with distrust Nor does their 
mode of life servt in any way to lessen theii mis- 
.gividjjs. Coiis^<Mous iiow much their own lii^- 
Iiliood depends upon assumption and trickery, 
tliey naturally eun.sider that others have some 
“ dodge,” as they call it, or some latent object 
in view wlicn any good is sought to be done 
them. The impulsive costermonger, however, 
approximating more closely to the primitive 
man, moved solely by his feelings, is as easily 
humanized by any kindness as lie is brutilied by 
any injury. 

The patterers, again, thou};h certainly more 
intellectual, are scarcely less immoral than the 
costers. Their superior ch’vorness gives them 
the ])OWer of justifying and speciously glossing 
llieir evil 'practices^ hut serves in no way to 
restrain them ; thus alTbrding the social philoso- 
])her another'inehinclioly instance of the evil of 
developing tile inlcllect without the conscience— 
of teaching people to is morally 

beantiinl and ugly, ■without teaching them at 
the ^aine lime to f^jel aiul dedight in the one and 
abhor the other — or, in other words, of quicken- 
ing the cunning and cheeking the emotions of 
the individual. 

Among the patterers niaiTiagc is as little 
frequent as among the costermongers ; with the 
exception of the older class, wh^“ were per- 
haps married before they took to 1fl!b streets.” 
Hardly one of the patterers, however, has been 
bred to a street life; and this constitutes another 
line of demarcation between them and the cos- 
termongers. 

'i'he costers, have swn, aie mostly here- 
ditary wanderers— having %cn as it were born 
to fiequeiit the ])ublic ihorongli fares ; some 
few of the itinerant dealers in fish, fruit, and 
vegetables, have it is true been driven by Avaiit 
of employilient lo at1oj>t street-seeing a.s a 
means of living, but tlicse are, so to speak, the 
aliens rather than the natives of the streets. 
The patterers, on the otlier hand, have for the 
most part neither been born and bred nor 
driven to a street life — but have rather talani 
to it from a natural love of what they call 
“roving.” This propensity, to lapse from a 
civilized^ into a nomad state — to pass from a 
settler into a wanderer — is a peculiar cbarac- 
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teristic of the pattering tribe. The rendeni^ 
however is by no means extraordinary; lor 
ethm^ogy teaches us, that trhereat n anj.^ aban- 
don the habits of civilized We to aaopt those 
of a nomadic state of existence, but few of the 
wandering tribes give up vagabondising and 
betake themselves to settled occupations. The 
hxufte “love of a roving life,'’ which riiany of 
the street-people themselves speak of as the 
cause of their originally taking to the ^ reets, 
appears to be accompanied by several peculiar 
characteristics ; among the niost marked of 
these are an indomit^able “ self-will “ or hatred 
of the least restraint or controul — an innate 
aversion to every species of law or government, 
whether political, moral, or domestic-, -a stub- 
born, contradictory nature— -an incapability oft 
continuous labour, or remaining long in the 
same place occupied with the same object, 
or^attending to the same subject — an unusual 
'predilection for amusements, and especially for 
what partakes of the ludicrous — together with 
a great relish of all that is ingenious,* and so 
finding extreme delight in tricks and frauds of 
every kind. There are two patterers now in 
the streets (brothers) — well-educated and re- 
spectably connected — who candidly confess 
they prefer that kind of life to any other, and 
wo^d not leave it if they could. 

Nor are the patterers less reiuarkahle than tlie 
costermongers for their utter absence of all reli- 
giou.s feeling. There is, however, this distinc- 
tion between the two classes — that whereas the 
creedlessness of the one is but thc'eohsequence 
of brutish ignorance, that (?f the otlier is the 
result of natural perversity and educated scepti- 
cism— as the street-patterers include many men 
of respectable classical 

attainments. Among tnem, may be found ilie 
son of a military officer, a clergyman, a man 
brought up to tJie profession of medicine, Vwo 
Grecians of the Blue-coat School, clerks, shop- 
men, and a class who have been educated to no , 
especial calling — some of the latter being the 
natural sons of gentlemen hnd noblemen — and 
wliOji when deprived of the support of then- 
parents or Jrieiitfs, have taken to the streets for 
bread. Many of the younger and smarter men, 

1 am assured, reside with women of the town, 
though they may not he dependent for their 
livelihood on the wages got by the infamy of 
these women. Not a few o f the patterers, too, 
in their dress and aj^pearanceT^^sent but little 
diflereuce to that of the “ gent." Some wear a 
moustache, while others indulge in a Henri- 
Q,uatre beard. The patterers are, moreover, as 
a body, not distinguished by that good and 
friendly feeling one to another which is remark- 
able among costermongers. If an absence of 
lieartiuess and good felkwship be characteristic 
of an aristocracy — as. some political pliilosophers 
contend— then the patterers may indeed be said 
to be the aristocrats of the streets. 

The patterers o^ oratorical street- sellers in- 
clude among their class many itinerant traders, 
other than the wandering “ paper- wor^rs V— 


as those vending the several varieties of street- 
literature are generally deuominated. The 
Cheap Jacks, or oratorical hucksters of hard- 
ware at fairs and other places, are among the 
most celebrated and humorous of this class. 
The commercial arts and jests of some of these 
people, display considerable cleverness. Many 
of their jokes, it is true, are traditional — and 
as pujj^ly a matter of parrotry as the witticisms 
of the “funny gentlemen” on the s|age, but 
tl^eir ready^ adaptation of accidental circum- 
staijces t(| the purposes of their business, 
betrays a V mdicum of wit far beyond tliat 
whicli* falls *to the share of ordinary “ low 
comedians.” The street-vendors of cough 
drops—infallible cures for the toothache and 
other ailments — also l>elong to the pattering 
class. Those are, as was before stated, the 
remains of the obsolete mountebanks of Eng- 
laiwl and the saltinhavque of Erance — a class 
of al fresco orators who derived their names 
from tlie bench — the street pulpit, rostrum, or 
platform — that they ascended, in order the better 
to deliver their harangues. The street jugglers, 
actors, and showmen, as well as the street- ijellers 
of grease - reTnoving compoillions, corn - salve, 
razor-paste, plating-balls, waterproof blacking, 
rat poisons, sovereigns sold for wagers, and a 
multiplicity of similar street-trickeries— such as 
oratorical bogging — are other ingenious and 
wordy m'emhers ol the same chattering, jabber- 
ing, or “pattering” fraternity. I'hese will all 
be spoken of under the head of the diflerent 
things they respectively sell or do. Eor tlie pre- 
sent we have only to deal with that portion of 
the “pattering” body who are engaged in the 
street sale of literature — or the “ paper- workers” 
as they q^ll themselves. The latter include the 
“ running patterers,” or “ death-hunters ;” being 
men (no women) engaged in vending last dying 
speeches and confessions — in hawking “ sc-cond 
^edi-lions” of newspapers — or else in “ working,” 
that is to say, in getting rid of what arc techni- 
cally termed “ cocks,-” which, in polite language, 
means accounts of fabulous duels between ladies 
of fashion— of apochryphal elopements, or ficti- 
tious love-letters of sporting noblemen and cer- 
tain young milliners not a hundred miles from 
the spot—” cooked” assassinations and sudden 
deaths of eminent individuals — pretended jealous 
afl’rays between Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort (hut these papers are now never worked) 
— or awful tragedies, iocluding mendacious 
murders, impossible robberies, and delusive 
suicides. 

The sellers of these choice articles, however, 
belong more particularly to that order or species 
of the pattering genus known as “ running pat- 
terers,” or “flying stationers,” from the fact of 
their being continually on the move while de- 
scribing the attra'ctions of the “papers” they 
have to sell. Contradistinguished from them, 
however, are the “ standing patterers,” or those 
for whose less startling announcements a crowd 
is necessary, in order that the audience may have 
time to swaMow the many marvels worked by 
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their wares. The standing patterers require, 
therefore, wliat they term a “pitch,” that is to 
say a fixed locality, where they can hold forth 
to a gaping multitude for, at least, some few 
minutes continuously. They are mainly such 
street-sellers as deal in nostrums and the dif- 
ferent kinds of street “ wonders.” Occasionally, 
however, the running pattereir (who is esj^cially 
literary) transmigrates into a standing ona| be- 
taking himself to “hoard work,” v: temped 
in street technology, and stopping a«hc coigiers 
of thoroughfares with a larj^-e picjii^ial ujacard 
raised upon a pole, and glowing with a ffighly- 
coloured exaggeration of ihe interesting tearors 
of the pamphlet he has for salc.^ This is either 
” The Life of Calcraft, the Hangman,” “ The 
Diabolical Practices of Dr. on his Pa- 

tients when in a state of Mesmerism,” or “ The 
Secret Doings at the White House, Soho,” and 
other similar attractively-repiilsive detiils. Akin 
•to this “board work” is the practice of wliat 
is called “ strawing,” or selling straws in the 
street, and giving away ^vith them something 
that is either really or fictionally forbidden to be 
sold,— as indeceift papers, political songs, and 
the like. I'his prjLCtlce, however, is now' seldom 
resorted to, while the sale of “ secret papers ” is 
rarely carried on in public. It is true, there 
are three or four patterers who live chiefly by 
professing to dispose of “sealed packets” of 
obscene drawings and cards for gentlemen ; but 
this is generally a trick adopted to extort money 
from old debauchees, j oung libertines, and people 
of degraded or diseased tastes f for the packets, 
on being opened, seldom contain anything but 
an odd number of some defunct peilodicul. There 
is, however, a large traffic in such sc(vet papers 
carried on in what is called “ the public-house 
•trade,” that is to say, by itinerant “ paper- 
w'orkers” (mostly women), who never make tlicir 
appearance in the streets, but obtain a livelihooc^ 
by “busking,” as it is technically termed, or, in 
other words, by offering their goods for sale only 
at the bars and in the tap-rooms and parlours 
of taverns. The excessive indulgence of one 
appetite is often accompanied by Hie disease 
of a second ; the drunkard, of course, is super- 
eminently a sensualist, and is therefore easily 
taken by anything that tends to stimulate his 
exhausted desires : so sure is it that one form 
of bestiality is a necessary concomitant of ano- 
ther. There is another species of patterer, who, 
though usually included among the standing 
patterers, belongs rather to an intermediate 
class, viz., those who neither stand nor “ran,” 
as they descant upon what they sell ,- but those 
w'.'ilk at so slow a rate that, tliough never sta- 
tionary, they can hardly be said to move. 
These are the reciters of dialogues, litanies, 
and the various street “squibs” upon passing 
events ; they also include the public pro- 
pounders of conundrums, and the “ himdrcd 
and fifty popular song ” enumerators — such as 
are represented in the engraving here given. 
Closely connected wi til them are the “chaunters,” 
or those who do not cry, but (if one may so far 


sftetch thjEnglish language) sing the contents 
of ihet#* jiipers” ^ey vend. 

Thwe ftrafiicktfs constitute thi principal 
street- sellers of literature, or “ paper-workers,’ 
of tl'l “pattering” class. In addition to them 
there are many others vending “papers” in 
the pifblic thoroughfares, who are mere traders 
resor^g to no other acts for the disposal of their 
goo^than a simple cry or exposition of them; 
and many of these a|§ but poor, humble, strug- 
gling, and inoffensive dealers. They do not puff 
or represent what they fiai^ to sell as wnat it is 
not — (allowing them a fair commercial latitude). 
Th^ are not of the “enterprising” class of 
street ttadesmen. Among these are the street- 
sellers of stationery — such as note-paper, en- 
velopes, jieiis, ink, pencils, sealing-wax, and 
wafers, llelong og to the same class, too, arc 
the*street-vemi()rs ^f almanacs, pocket-boOks, 
incinorauaum and account-books. Then there 
are the sellers ol odd numbers of periodicals 
and broadsheets, and those who vend eitlicr 
playing cards, conversation cards, stenographic 
caids. and (at Epsom, Ascot, &c.) racing cards, 
llesides these, again, there are the vendors pf 
illustrated cards, such as those embellished with 
engravings of the Crystal Palace, Views of the 
Houses of Parlianienl, as well as the gelatine 
jioetry cards — all of whom, with the exception 
of the racing-card sellers (who belong generally 
to the pattering tribe), partake of the usual 
characteristics of the street- selling class. 

After tlnfse may be enumerated the vendors 
of old engravings out of inverted umbrellas, and 
the hawkers of coloured pictures in frames. 
Then there are the old bock-stalls and barrows, 
and “the ninners-m).” ;ts are termed, or 
sellers of old songs pifTned against the wall, as 
well as the vendors of manuscript music. More- 
over, appertaining to the same class, there itre 
the vendors of playbills and “ books of the por- 
tormance” outside the theatre; and lastly, the 
pretended sellers of tracts — sucli as the Lascars 
and others, who use this kind of street traffic as 
a cloak for the more profitable traide of begging. 
The street- sellers of images, '^Ittli^ugh strictly 
comprised within those who vend fine art pro- 
ductions in the public thoroughfares will be 
treated of under the head of The Stueet Ita- 
lians, to which class they mostly belong. 

Or the and present Stbeet- 

PATTLRl^hs. 

Of the street-patterers the running (or flying) 
trader announces the contents of the paper he is 
offering for sale, as he proceeds on Itiis mission. 
It is usually the detail of some “ baitiarious and' 
horrible murder,” or of some extraordinary occur- 
rence — such as the attack on Marshal Haynau — 
which has roused public attention ; or the paper 
announced as descriptive of a murder, or of 
lome exciting event, may in reality be some 
odd number of a defunct j>criodical. “It’s 
astonishing,” said one patterer tjj me, “ how few 
people ever complain of having been took in. It 
hurts tiheir feelings to lose a halfpenny, but it 
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hurts their pride too much, when thew’rc had>^to 
grumble in public about it” On whif head, 
Stien, I need give no further ^neral explanation. 

In times of excitement the rmining patterer (or 
'^stationer,” as he was and is sometimes 6alled) 
has reaped the best harvest. ' When the JPopish 
plot agitated England in the reign of Charles II. 
the ** Narratives’* of the desi^ of a liandful of 
men to assassinate a whole nation, were eagerly 
urchased in the streets ^ d tav^ems. And this 
as be^n the case during the progress of any ab- 
sorbing event aubsequiently. I was told by a very 
old gentleman, who had heard it from his grand- 
father, that in some of the quiet towns of* the 
north of England, in Durham and Yt'rkshire, 
there was the greatest eagerness to purchase 
from the street-sellers any paper relative to the 
progress of the forces under Charles Edward 
Stitart, in 1745. This w'as especially the case 
when it became known that the “rebels” had 
gained possession of Carlisle, and it was un- 
certain what might be their route southward. 
About the period of the “ afl'air of the ’45,” 
and in the autumn following the decisive battle 
of Chlloden (in April, 1746), the ‘‘Northern 
Lights” were more than usually brilliant, or 
more than usually remarked, and a meteor or 
two had been seen. The street- sellers were then 
to be found in fairs and markets, vending won- 
derful accounts of these wonderful phenomena. 

I have already alluded to the character of 
the old mountebank, and to his “pompous 
orations,” having “ as little regard to truth as to 
propriety.” There certainly is little pompous- 
ness in the announcements of the patterers, 
though iri tiaeir general disregard of truth they 
resemble those^^ t^f-,- the mountebank. The 
mountebank, however," addressed his audience 
from a stage, and made his ^address attractive 
by mixing up with it music, dancing, and 
tumbling ; sometimes, also, equestrianism on 
the green of a village ; and by having always 
the services of a merry-andrew, or clown. The 
nostrums of these quacks were all as unequalled 
for cheapnesso^ for infallibility, and tlfcir im- 
pudence aill^ coolness ensured success. Their 
practices are as well exposed in some of the 
Spectators of 1711-12 as the puppet-playing of 
Powel was good-humouredly ridiculed. Ouc 
especial instance is cited, where a mountebank, 
aunoimcing himself a native qf Hammersmith, 
where he was holding forth, onered to make u 
present of 5s, to every brother native of Ham- 
mersmith among his audience. Tlie iiiounte- 
hank then drew from a long hag a handful of 
little packets, each of which, he informed the 
spectators, was constantly sold for 5$, 6d., but 
that out of love to his native hamlet he would 
bate the odd 5s. to every inhabitant of the place. 
The whole assembly immediately closed with 
his generous offer.” 

There is a scene in Moncrieff’s popular farce 
of Rochester,*^ v(here the hero personates a 
mountebank, which may be here cited as afford- 
ing a good idea of the “ pompous orations” in- 
diilged in by the street orators in days of yore : 


“ Silence there, and hear me, for my words are more 
prefions than gold ; I am the renowned and thr-famcd 
Diictor Paracelsus Bombastes EseuHpuf Galen dam 
Humbug von Quack, member of all the colleges under 
the Moon: M.D., L.M.D., F.ll.S., L.L.D., A.S.S.-^ 
and all the rest of the letters in the alphabet : I am the 
seventh son of a seventh son — kill or cure is my motto 
~an^ I always do it ; 1 cured the great Emperor of 
Nova Scotia, of a polypus, after he had been given over 
by all VAe faculty— he lay to all appearance dead ; the 
first pill lie took, he opened his eyes ; the second, he 
raised his head; and the third, he jumped up and 
disced a hp’.npipe. I don’t want to sound my own 
praise — blov the trumpet, Balaam {Balaam blows 
trwnp ^*) ; tapped the great Cham of Tartary at a 
sitting, of a terrible dropsy, so that I didn’t leave a 
drojj in him ! 1 cure the palsy, the dropsy, the lunacy, 
and all the sighs, without costing anybody a sigh; 
vertigo, pertigo, lumbago, and all the other go’s are 
suie to go, whenever 1 come.” 

Jnliis unscrupuloiisness and holdiiess In sticet 
announcements, and sometimes in his Imniour 
and satire, we fmd tlic pattercr of the present 
day to be the mountebank of old descended frou| 
his platform into the streets— hut without his 
music, his clown, or his dress. 

There was formerly, also, another ‘^lass, dif- 
fering little from the habit9*.‘of that variety of 
patterers of the present day who “ busk ” it, or 
“work the public-houses.” 

” The jestours,” says Mr. Strutt, in his “ Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England,” “ or, as the wtud 
is often r-ntten in the old English dialect, ‘ gesters,’ 
were the relaters of the gestes, that is, the actions of 
famous persons, whether fabulous or real ; and these 
stories were of two kinds, the one to excite pity, and 
the other to move laughter, as we learn from Chaucer: 

‘ And jp^lours that tellen tales, 

Both of ivepyzng and of game.’ 

The tales of ’game,’ as the poet expresses himself 
were shor^ jocular stories calculated to promote mer- 
riment, in which the reciters paid little respect to the 
claims of propriety or even of common decency. The 
tales of ‘ game,’ however, were much more popular 
than those of weeping, and probably for the very 
reason that ought to have operated the most power- 
ifully for their suppression. The gestours, whose 
powers were chiefly employed in the hours of convivi- 
ality, flnding by experience that lessons of Instruction 
were much less seasonable at such times, than idle tales 
productive of mirth and laughter, accommodated their 
narrations to the general taste of the times, regard- 
less of the‘toischiefs they occasioned by vitiating the 
morals of their hearers. Hence it is that the author 
of the ‘ Vision of Pierce the Ploughman ’ calls them 
contemptibly ‘japers and Juglers, and janglers of 
gests,' He describes tliem as haunters of taverns and 
common ale-houses, amusing the lower classes of the 
people with ‘ myrth of minstrelsy and losels* tales,’ 
(loose vulgar tales,) and calls them tale-tellers and 
‘ tutelers in ydell,’ (tutors of idleness, )occasioning their 
auditory, ‘for love of tales, in tavemes to drink,' 
where they learned from them to jangle and to jape, 
instead of attending to their more serious duties. 

“The japers, I apprehend, were the same as the 
bourdours, or rybauders, an inferior class of min- 
strels, and properly called jesters in the modem ac- 
ceptation of the word ; whose wit, like that of the 
merry-andrews of the present day (1800) consisted in 
low obscenity accompanied with ludicrous gesticula- 
tion. They sometimes, however, found admission into 
the houses of the opulent Knighton, indeed, men- 
tions one of these japers who was ,a favourite in the 
English court, and could obtain any grant from the 
king ‘ a burdando,’ that is, by jesting. They are well 
described by the poet ; 

* As japers and janglers, Judas’ chyldren, 

Fayneth them fantasies, and fooles them maketh.” 
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" It was a very common and a very favourite amuse- 
ment, BO late as the IGth century, to hear the recital of 
verses and moral speeches, learned for that puipose 
by a set of men who obtained their livelihood thereby, 
and who, without ceremony, intruded themselvi a, not 
only into taverns and other places of public resort, but 
also into the houses of the nobility ’* 

The resemblance of the modern j».itf«rer to 
the classes above mentioned will be scci when I 
describe the public-house actor and reaitcr of 
the present day, as well as the stai|din^ ])atterer, 
who does not differ so much froi™ the ru^ininu 
patterer in the quality of bis anne jniceij|pnts, as 
in Iris requiring more tiniL to make an imjircs- 
sion, and being indeed a so* c of lecturer needing 
an audience ; also of the pres^ent reciters “ of 
verses and moral speeches,” But of these curious 
classes I shall proceed to treat separately. 

Of Tim Habits, Opinions, Morals, and 
Religion of Patterkrs generally. 

In order that I might omit nothing which will 
give the student of that curious phase of London 
life in London streets — the condition of the 
patterers— a clear understanding of the subject, 
I 2 >ro«urcd the Mlowing account from an edu- 
cated gentlemaib (who has been before alluded 
to in this work), and as he had been driven to 
live among the class he describes, and to sup- 
port himself by street-selling, his remarks liavc 
of course all the weight due to personal experi- 
ence, as well as to close observation : — 

“ If there is any truth in jilirenology,” writes 
the gentleman in question, “the patterers — to 
a man — are very large in tftc organ of ‘ self- 
esteem,’ from which suggestion an enquiry 
arises, viz., whether they jiosscss that of which 
they may justly pique themselves. arrive at 
truth about the patterers is very difficult, and 
indeed the persons with whom they live are 
often quite in the dark about flie history, or in 
some cases the pursuits of llu'ir lodgers. 

“ 1 tlrink that the jiatterers may bo divided iiuo 
three classes. First, — tliosc who were well born 
and brought uji. Secondly, — those whose 
jiarents have been dissipated and gave them 
little education. Thirdly, — those tvlio — what- 
ever their early history — will not bc^or do any- 
thing but what is of an itinerant character. I 
shall take a glance at the Jirsi of these cKasses, 
jn (’supposing that they w’ere cradled in tlie lap 
of iudulgcnce, and trained to science and virtu(L 

“If these people take to the streets, they he- 
come, with here and tliere an exception, the 
most reprobate and the least reclaimable. I was 
once the inmate of a lodging-house, in which 
there were at one time hve Univer.sity-men, 
lliree surgeons, and several sorts of broken-down 
clerks, or of other professional men. Their gene- 
ral liahits were demoralised to the last degree — 
their oaths more liorrid, extravagant, and far- 
fetched than an;ything I ever heard : they were 
stupid in logic, but very original in obscenity. 
Most of them scoffed at the Bible, or perverted 
its passages to extenuate fraud, to justify vio- 
lence, or construct for themselves excuses for 
incontinence and imposition. It will appear ^ 


shange these educated persons, when the^ 
turni^’jJ tipon the street, generally seU articles 
whi^n lave no tf onnection with literature, and 
verY litfle with art The two brothers, who sell 
th rwouder- working paste which removes grease 
from ihe outside of your collar by driving it 
furtl^ in, were both scholars of Christ's Hos- 
pitay They were second Grecians, and might 
hav* gone to college ; . but several visits to sub^ 
urban fairs, and tjfeir accompanying scenes of 
debauch, gave them a penchant for a ^agabond 
^ife, and they will proba^ily never rehnquish it 
The very tall man — there arc several others — 
wtio sells razors and paste on a red pagoda-look- 
ing sttlJ, was apprenticed to a surgeon in Col- 
chester, with a premium of 300 guineas ; and 
the little dark-visaged man, who sells children’s 
money-boxes ind trajis to catch vennin, is tlie 
s^n of a lal« uphdlstercr in Rath, w’ho waS also * 
a magistrate of that cit}". The poor man alluded 
to was a law-sLiident, and kept two terms in 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Many similar cases 
might be mentioned — cases founded on real 
observation and experience. Some light may be 
thrown upon this subject by pointing out tlie 
modus operandi by which a friend of mine got 
initialed into the ‘ art and mystery of patterism.’ 

‘ I had lived,’ he said, ‘more tlian a year among 
the tradesmen and tramps, who herd promis- 
cuously togetlier iu low lodging-houses. One 
afternoon J was taking tea at the same table 
with a brace of patterers. They eyed me with 
susjiicion? but, determined to know their pro- 
ceedings, I launclicd out tin? only cant word I 
had then learned. They spoke of^gojng to 
Chatham. Of course, I kjicvv.jlii(f*[vm^, antT 
asked them, “ stall to in the 

huey ? ” wliich, fairl}rfranslated, means, “ Where 
^o you lodge iy the town Convinced that I 
was “ fly,” one of them said, “Wo drop the main 
toper (go off the main road) and slink into 
the crib (house) in the back drum (street).” 
After some altercation with the “mot” of the 
“ ken” (mistress of the lodging-house) about the 
clcanlintss of a knife or fork^niy new acquaint- 
ance bugaii to arrange “ gitmti^’ &c., for the 
night’s work. I got into their coniidciice by 
degrees ; and I give below a voocibulary of tlieir 
talk to each other :’ 


Word. Meaning. 

CrabsJu!^ Slioe.s. . 

Kite . Paper. 

Nests Varieties. 

Sticky . . . r . . Wax. 

Toff * Gentleman. 

Bttr^rk La^y. 

Camister Minister. 

Crocus Doctor. 

Bluff An excuse. 

Balmy Insane. 

Mill Tag A shirt 

Smersh A shift. 

Hay-bag . . . , , . A woman. 

Doxy A wife. 

Flam A lie. 

Teviss A shilling 
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JBitU A croTTn. 

Fl^ ^ An 


“ The cant or slang of theNyattcrer |ls rfe)t the 
cant ef the costermonger, but a systeiit- of^ their 
own* As in the case of the costers, it Is so 
interlarded with their general rcmarkiy while 
their ordinary language is so sraothei\t& and 
aubdued, that unless when they are profii'Si on- 
ally engaged and talking of their wares, '»<iiey 
might almost pass for foreli'ners. 

There can be no doubt,’’ continues mv 
informant, “that tly5 second class of street- 
patterar&i to whom nature, or parents, or cir- 
cumatanoes have been unpropitious, are '^}he 
most moral, and have a greater sense yf right 
and wrong, with a qiiicksightedness about hu- 
mane «id generous things, to which the ‘ aris- 
tocratic * patterer is a stranger. Of the dealers 
in iioeful or harmless wares — although, of course, 
they use allowable exaggeration as to the good- 
ness of the article— many are devout communi- 
cants at church, or members of dissenting bodies ; 
while others are as careless about religion, and 
are still to be found once or twice a week in the 
lecture-rooms of the Mechanics’ Institute nearest 
to their residence. Orchard-street, W estminster, 
is a great locality for this sort of patterers. 
Three well-known characters, — Bristol George, 
Corporal Casey, and Jemmy tlic Hake, with a 
very respectable and higlily-iiifonncd man called 
‘Grocer,’ from his having been apprenticed to 
that business, — have maintained a character for 
great integrity among the neighbours for many 
years. 

“ I come now to the third class of patterers, — 
tnose' whv^ ;^iatever their early pursuits and 
pleasures, liavc S.^jriifested a predilection for 
vagrancy, and neither "Ccu? nor will settle to any 
ordinary calling. There is now on the streets a 
man scarcely thirty years old, ' conspicuous by 
the misfortune of a sabre-wound on the cheek. 
He is a native of the Isle of Man. His fatlier 
was a captain in the Buds, and liiinself a com- 
missioned olRcer at seventeen. He left the 
army, designing^ to marry and open a boarding- 
school. Th^i 5 ^i?Aiig lady to whom he was be- 
trothed died, and that event might aflect his 
mind j at any rate, he has had 38 situations 
in a dozen years, and will not keep one a 
week. He has a mortal antipathy to good 
clothes, and will not keep tliem one hour. 
He sells anything — chiefly neetfri^ioases. He 
‘patters’ very little 'in a main drag (public 
street) ; but in the little private streets he 
preaches an outline of his life, and makes no 
secret of his wandering’ propensity. His aged 
mother, who" still lives, pays his lodgings in Old 
Pye- street 

“ From the hasty glance I have taken at the 
atterers, any well-constructed mind may de- 
uce the following inference : because a great 
amount of intelligence sometimes consists with 
a great want of principle, that no education, or 
ffii^-education, leavek man, like a reed floating 
oh the stream of time, to follow every direction 
which the current of affairs may give him. 


“ There is yet another and a larger class,' who 
are wanderers from choice,— who would rather be 
street- orators, and quacks, and performers, than 
anything else in the world. In nine cases out 
of ten, the strect-patterers are persons of intem- 
perate habits, no veracity, and destitute of any 
desira to improve their condition, even where 
they heve the chance. One of this crew was 
latelyiengaged at a bazaar; he had 18^. a week, 
and his onlv work was to walk up and down 
and <pxtol t"}e articles exhibited. This was too 
monotypous'* .life ; I happened to pass liim by 
as he was taking his wages for the week, and 
heard him say, * I shall cut this b — y work ; I 
can earn more jon the streets, and be my own 
master.’ ” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
patterers, although a vagrant, are a disorganized 
class. There is a telegraphic dispatch between 
them, through the length and breadth of the 
land. If two patterers (previously unac- 
quainted) meet in the provinces, the following, 
or something like it, will be their conversation : 
— “ Can you ‘ voker romeny ' (can >lou speak 
cant)? 'What'' is your ‘ monfJxeer ’ (name) ? ” 
— Perhaps it turns out that ■^ne is “ White- 
headed Bob,” and the other “ Plymouth Ned.” 
'^f’hey have a “ shant of gattcr ” (pot of beer) at 
the nearest “ boozing ken ” (ale-house), and 
swear eternal friendship to each other. The old 
saying, that “ When the liquor is in, the wit is 
out,” is remarkably fulfilled on these occa- 
sions, for they betray to the “flatties” (natives) 
all their profits arffl proceedings. 

It is to be supposed that, in country districts, 
where there are no streets, the patterer is obliged 
to call at -the houses. As they are mostly 
without the hawker’s licence, apd sometimes 
find wet linen before it is lost, the rural districts 
are not fond of their visits ; and there are gene- 
rally two or three }>crsons in a village repotted 
ti/be “gammy,” that is (unfavourable). If a 
patterer has been “ crabbed,” that is (offended) 
at any of the “ cribhs” (houses), he mostly 
chalks a signal on or near the door. I give one 
or two insUnces : 

0 “ Bone,” meaning good. 

V “ Comper’d,” spoiled by the im^trudcnce 
of some other patterer. 

□ “ Gammy,” likely to have you taken up. 

© “ Flummut,” sure of a month in quod. 

In most lodging-houses there as an old man 
who is the guide to every “ walk ” in tlie 
vicinity, and who can tell every house, on every 
round, that is “ good for a cold ’tater.” In 
many cases there is over the kitchen mantle- 
piece a map of the district, dotted here and 
there with memorandums of failure or success. 

Patterers are fond of cjirving their names and 
avocations about the houses they visit. The 
old jail at Hartford has been some years a 
“ padding- ken.” In one of the rooms appears 
the following autographs : 

“Jemmy, the Rake, bound to Bristol; bad 
beds, but no bugs. Thank God for all things.” 

“ R^zor George and his moll slept here the 
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day afore Cliristmas; just out of ‘stir’ (jail), 
for * muzzling a peeler.' ” 

** Scotch Mary, with * driz ' (lace), hound to 
Dover and back, please God." 

Sometimes these inscriptions are coarse and 
obscene ; sometimes very well written and 
orderly. Nor do they want illustrations. 

At the old factory, Lincoln, is a porftait of 
the town beadle, formerly a soldier : if h Aawri 
with different-coloured chalks, aniLeiids wflh 
the following couplet: / • 

" You are a B for false .vearinf?, ^ 

In hell they’ll roast } ou like u herrinp." 

Concubinage is very eoirimon among pat- 
tcrers, especially on their travels; they have 
their regular rounds, and call tlie peregrination 
" going on circuit.” For the most p^rt tlicy 
are early risers ; this gives them a facility for 
meeting poor girls who have had a night’s 
shelter in the union woikhuuses. They ofier 
such girls some refreshment, — swear they arc 
single men, — and promise comforts certainly 
superior j:he immediate position of their 
victims. Consen4 is generally c4)taincd ; per- 
haps a girl of 14 or 15, previously virtuous, is 
induced to bcliev^ in a promise of constant pro- 
tection, hut finds herself, tlie next moniing, 
ruined and deserted ; nor is it unlikely that, 
within a month or two, she will see hor seducer 
in the company of a dozen incidental wives. A 
gray-headed miscreant called “Cutler Tom” 
boasts of 500 such exploits ; and there is too 
great reason to believe that tkc picture of hi.s 
own drawing is not greatly overcharged. 

Sonic* of the patterers are married men, hut 
of this class very few are faithful to the solemn 
obligation. I have heard of a renowned pat- 
tcrer of this class who was married to four 
women, and had lived in- criminal intercourse 
with his own sister, and his own daughter by 
one of the wives. This sad rule has, howeve^i 
1 am hapjiy to state, some splendid exceptions. 
There is a man called “Andy”— well known as 
the companion of “ Hopping Ned ;” this “ Andy ” 
has a wife of great personal attractions, a splen- 
did figure, and teeth without a paralftl. She is 
a strictly -virtuous woman, a most demoted wife, 
and tender mother ; very charitable to any one 
in want of a meal, and very constant (she is a 
Catholic) in her religious duties. Another man 
of the same achool, whose name has escaped me, 
is, with his wife, an exception to the stigma on 
almost the whole class ; the couple in question 
have no children. The wife, whose name is 
JSIaria, has been in every hospital for some com- 
plaint in her knees, probably white swelling : 
her beauty is the theme of applause, and when- 
ever she opens her mouth silence pervades the 
** paxldin’ ken." Her common conversation is 
music and mathematics coinhined, her reading 
has been masculine and extensive, and the 
whisper of calumny has never yet attacked her 
own demeanour or her husband’s. 

Of patterers who have children, many are 
very exemplary ; sending them to Day and Snn- 
day-schools, causing them to say grace before 


and after fceals, to attend public worship, and 
nlwayijfto ^ak th^uth : these, instances, hoM*- 
ever, aaiJT in feanul contrast with the conduct 
of othjlr parents. 

“ 1 l^e seen," proceeds my reverend in- 
formary “ fathers and mothers place their boys 
and gms in positions of incipient enormity, and 
coiiij^nd them to use- language and gestures to 
each^thcr, which wc^d make an harlot blush, 
and almost a heatheif tremble. I liave Intherlo 
viewed the pattcrer as a salesman,— Slaving 
something in his hand, on Vhose merits, rpai or 
pretfinded, he talks people out of their money, 
ily slo\^ degrees prosperitj'' rises, but rapid is 
the advance of evil. Tl'e patterer sometimes 
gets ‘ out of stock,’ and is obliged, at no great 
sacrifice of con-eience, to ‘patter* in another 
strain. In every Jaiigc town sham official dqpn- 
ments, witii e< sts, seals, and signatures, can be 
got for half-a-crown. Armed with these, the 
patterer becomes a ‘ lurker,’ — that is, an im- 
postor ; hia pai)ers certify any and every ‘ ill 
that flesh is heir to.’ Shipwreck is called a 
‘ shake lurk loss by fire is a ‘ glim.’ Some- 
times the })(titiouer has had a horse, whiclf has 
dropped dead with the mad staggers ; or has a 
wife ill or dying, and six or seven children at 
once sickening of tlic small-pox. Children are 
borrowed to support the appearance ; the case 
is certified hy the minister and churchwardens 
of a parish wliich exists only in imagination ; 
and as many people dislike the trouble of in- 
vestigation, the pattiver gets enough to raise a 
stock in trade, and divides the spoil between the 
swag-shop and the gin-palace. 8ome^yjMhJiihtiy«« 
are detected, and gel a ‘ drag ’^Mffemonths in 
prison). They have ri[i|i*»jWrtfrjow escapes : one 
occurs to me, of a somewhat ludicrous character. 
Aipattercr ar»d l»rkcr (now dead) known by the 
name of ‘ Captain Moody,’ unable to get a ‘ fake- 
ment ’ written or printed, was standing almost 
naked in the streets of a neighhunring town. 

A gentleman stood still and heard his piteous 
tale, but having been ‘ done ’ more tlian once, 
he resolved to examine the begged the 

petitioner to conduct him to his wife and cliil- 
dren, who were in a garret on a bed of languish- 
ing, with neither clothes, food, nor fire, but, it 
appeared, with faith enough to expect a BU))ply 
from ‘ Him wlio feedeth the ravens,’ and in 
whose sacrt 4 i]^li^^me even a cold ’tatcr was im- 
plored. The patterer, or kalf-patterer and half- 
beggar, took the gentleman (who promised a 
sovereign if every thing was square) through 
innumerable and intricate windings, till he came 
to an outhouse or soil of stable. saw the 
key outside the door, and begged the gentleman 
to enter and wait till he borrowed a light of a 
neighbour, to sliow liiin up- stairs. The illumi- 
nation never arrived, and the poor charitable 
man foomcT that the miscreant had locked him 
into the stable. The patterer went to the pad- 
ding-ken,— told the slory nith great glee, and 
left that locality within an hoi^ of , the occur- 
rence." 

[Concerning the mendicancy and vagrancy of 
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pattcresrs, I shall have more to say ^len I speak 
of vagrancy in general, and when I resl ribe the 
general state and characterillics of tllS ifw lodg- 
ing-houses in London, and those in the ^^untry, 
which are in intimate connection wit/\ the me- 
tropolitan abodes of the vagrant Ml ^ present 
theme is the London patterer, who also 
etreet-scller.] 

Op the Publishers ANiy* A uthors of 
'' Street-Literature. * 

The best known, and the most successful pfjintcr 
and publisher of all who have directed their 
industry to supply the “paper” in demand for 
street sale, and in every department of street 
literature, was the late “Jemmy Catnach,” who 
is^aid to have amassed u^^wards of 10,000^. in 
the business. He is reported to have made the 
greater part of this sum during the trial of 
Queen Caroline, by the sale of whole -sheet 
“ papers,” descriptive of the trial, and embel- 
lished with “ splendid illustrations.” The next 
to Catnach stood the late “Tommy Pitt,” of the 
noted toy and marble-warehouse. These two 
parties were the Colburn and Bentley of the 
“paper” trade. Catnach retired. from business 
some years ago, and resided in a country-house 
‘at Barnet, but he did not long survive his retire- 
ment “ He was an out and out sort,” said one 
old paper- worker to me, “ and if he knew you — 
and he could judge according to tli^* school you 
belonged to, if lie hadn’t known you long — he 
was friendly for a bob or (wo, and sometimes 
--fer.**, glass. He knew the men that was stickers 
though, aiSf was no glass for them. Wliy, 
some of liis cusmtetiEv^^ sir, would have stuck to 
him long enough, if there’ d been a chance of 
another glass — supposing the^i’d managed to«jet 
one — and then would have asked him for a coach 
home 1 Wlien I called on him, lie used to say, 
in his north country way — he wasn’t Scotch, 
but somewhere north of England — and he was 
pleasant with it, ‘ "Well, d — you, how are you V 
He got the of the pail, sir.” 

The pres3ftt street literature printers and pub- 
lishers are, Mrs. Ryle ( Catnach’ s niece and 
successor), Mr. Birt, and Mr. Paul (formerly 
with Catnach), all of the Seven Dials; Mr. 
Powell (formerly of Lloyd’s), Brick-lane, Wliite- 
chapel ; and Mr. Good, Aylesbx^- street, Clcrk- 
enwelL Mr. Phair8,«of Westminster ; Mr. Tay- 
lor, of the Waterloo-road ; and Mr. Shasp, of 
Kent- street, Boro\igh, have discontinued street 
printing. One man greatly regretted Mr. Tay- 
lor’s discontinuing the business ; “Tie was so 
handy for the New-cut, when it was the New- 
cut.” Some classes of patterers, I may here 
observe, work in “ schools” or “mobs” of two, 
three, or four, as I skall afterwards show. 

The authors and poets who give its peculiar 
literature, alike in prose or rhyme, to the streets, 
are now six in number. They arc all in some 
capacity or oth#. connected with street-patter or 
gong, and tlie way in which a narrative or a 
“ copy^of worses” is prepared for press is usually 


this : — The leading members of the “ schools,” 
some of wliom refer regularly to the evening 
papers, when they hear of any out-of-the-way 
occurrence, rcsott to the printer and desire its 
publication in a style proper for the streets. 
Tliis is usually done very speedily, the school 
(or ‘the majority of them) and the printer agree- 
ing fipon the author. Sometimes an autlior 
wUf voluntarily prepare a piece of street litera- 
ture andvubmit it to a publisher, wdio, as in 
tht- case ^ other publishers, accepts or declines, 
as hV believes the production will or will not 
prove remunei^ative. Sometimes the school 
carry the manuscript with them to the printer, 
and undertake to buy a certain quantity, to 
insure publication. The payment to the author 
is the same in all cases — a shilling. 

Concerning the history and character of our 
street and public-house literature, I sliall treat 
hereafter, when I can comprise the whole, 
and after the descriptions of the several classes 
engaged in the trade will have paved the way 
for the reader’s better apiircciatj^ri of the 
curious and important thenj.''. 1 say, impor- 
tant ; because the street-ballad aud the strect- 
narrative, like all poi>ular things, have their 
influence on masses of the people. Specimens 
A'ill he found adduced, as I describe the several 
classes, «)r in the statements of the patterers. 

It must he borne in mind that the street 
autlior is closely restricted in the quality of his 
c/Tusiori. It must be such as the patterers ap- 
prove, as the clit'^untcrs can chaunt, the ballad- 
singers sing, and— above all — such as street- 
buyers will buy. One cliaunter, who was a great 
admirer of the “ Song of the Slilrt,” tQld me 
that if Kood himself had written the “ Pitiful 
Case of Georgy Sloan and his Wife,” it would 
not liave sold so well as a ballad he handed to 
me, from wliich I extract a verse ; 

” Jane Willbred we did starve and beat her ver>’ hard 
I confess we used her very cruel, 

Hut now in a jail two long years we must bewail, 

Wc don't fancy mustard in the gruel.” 

What f have said of the necessity which con- 
trols streft authorship, may also be said of the 
art which is sometimes called in to illustrate it. 

The paper now published for the streets is 
classed as quarter sheets, which cost (wholesale) 
1«. a gross ; Iialf sheets, which cost 2s. ; and 
whole or broad sheets (such as for executions), 
which cost 3f. 6(1, a gross the first day, and 3f. 
the next day or two, and afterwards, hut only if 
a ream he taken, 5s. 6d . ; a ream contains forty 
dozen. When “ illustrated,” the charge is from 
3d. to Is. per ream extra. The books, for such 
cases as the Sloanes, or the murder of Jael 
Denny, are given in boolcs — which are best 
adapted for the suburban and country trade, 
when London is “worked” sufficiently — are the 
“whole sheet” printed so as to fold into eight 
pages, each side of the paper being then, of 
course, printed upon. A book is charged from 
6d. to 1*. extra (to a whole sheet) per gross, and 
afterwards the same extra per ream. 
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Of Long Song-selleus. 

I have this week given a dagmerreotype of a 
well-known long-song seller, and have preferred 
to give it as the trade, especially as regards 
London, has all but disappeared, and it was 
curious enough. “ Long songs” first appeared 
between nine and ten years ago. 

The long-song sellers did not depenu upon 
patter — though some of them pattered a little — 
to attract customers, but on the veril^le chea'^i- 
ness and novel foiin in whicli t]fy veiflled 
popular songs, printed on .aper ratlici^wider 
than this page, “three son abreast,” and the 
paper was about a yard long, wliich con- 
stituted the “three” yards of •song. Some- 
times three slips were pasted together. The 
vendors paraded the streets with their “threv 
yards of new and popular songs ” for a penny. 
The songs are, or were, generally fixed to the 
top of a long polo, and the vendor “cried” 
tlie different titles as he went along. This 
branch of “ the profession ” is confined solely 
to the suHwaj^; the hands in winter usually 
taking to the saffe of song-booksf it being im- 
possible to exhibit “ the three yards ” in wet or 
foggy weather. The paper songs, as they flut- 
tered from a pole, looked at a little distance 
like huge much- soiled white ribbons, used as 
streamers to celebrate some auspiciotis news. 
I'be cry of one man, in a sort of recitative, or, 
as I heard it called by street- pattcrers, “ sing- 
song,” was, “ Three yards a penny ! Three yards 
a penny! Beautiful songs!* Newest songs! 
Popular Songs ! Three yards a penny ! Song, 
song, songs!” Others, however, were gene- 
rally content to announce merely “ Tj[iree yards 
a penny!” One cried “ Two under fifty a fardy !” 
As if two hundred and fifty songs were to besold 
for a farthing. The whole number of songs was 
about 45. 'fhey were afterwards sold at a 
halfpenny, but were shorter and fewer. It 
probable that at the best had the songs been 
subjected to the admeasurement of a jury, the' 
result might have been as little satisfactory as 
to some tradesmen who, however, a^r having 
been detected in attempts to cheat the poor in 
weights and scales, and to cheat thefh hourly, 
are still “good men and true” enough to 
be jurymen and parliamentary electors. Tlie 
songs, I am informed, were often about 2| yards, 
(not as to paper but as to admeasurement of 
; 3 yards, occasionally, at first, and not 
often less than 2 yards. 

The crying of the titles was not done with 
any other design than that of expressing the 
great Humber of songs purchasable for “ the 
small charge of me penny.” Some of the 
patterers I conversed with would have made it 
sufficiently droll. One man told me that he 
had cried the following songs in his three yards, 
and he believed in something like the following 
order, but he had cried penny song books, 
among other things, lately, and might confound 
hi.; more ancient and recent cries : 

“ 1 8 om. 3 times began,” he said, “ with sing- 


ing, or trying to sing, for I’m no vocalist, the 
first few Jords of any song, and them quite* 
loud, ft’# begin 

I Pope he leads a happy life, 

§ He knows no care 

‘ Buffalo gals, come^ut to-night;* ‘Death of 
^elsoOW The gay cavalier;* ‘Jim along 
Josey# There’s a good time coming;’ 

‘ Drii^ to me only ; ’ ‘ Kate Kearney ; ’ 

* Chuckaroo - choo, |^hoo - choo - clioot - lah ; ’ 

‘ Chockala - roony - nink^ing - nang ; * ‘ Paga - 
dtway-dusty-kanty-key ; ’ Hottypie-gifiinypo- 
china-coo ’ (that’s a Chinese song, sir) ; ‘ I 

drc#mcd that I dwelt in marble balls ; ’ ‘ The 
standar(J hearer ; ’ ‘ Just like love ; * ‘ Wliistlc 
o’er the lave o’t;’ ‘Widow Mackree;* ‘I’ve 
been roaming ; ' ‘ Oh ! that kiSs ; * ‘ The old 
English gentlemn,' &c., &c. &c. I dares say 
they was all in the throe yards, or was once,«unil 
if they w isn’t there was others as good.” 

The chief purchasers of the “long songs” 
were hoys and girls, but mostly boys, who ex- 
pended 1 d. or \d. for the curiosity and novelty 
of the thing, as the songs wore not in the most 
readable form. A few working people bought 
them for their children, and some women of the 
town, who often buy anything fantastic, were 
also customers. 

Wl»en “the three yards was at their best,” 
the number selling tliem was about 170; the 
wholesale charge is from 3d. to 5d. a dozen, 
according to size. The profit of the vendors in 
the first insfknce was about 8d, a dozen. When 
the trade had all the attractions of novelty, 
some men sold ten dozen on fine days, an d for 
three or four of the summer nioniJj^i^<W!t6S3P*" 
ing between 6s. and 7s. This, however, 

was not an average, Iftctrin average might be 
at first 2]s. a week profit. I am assured that 
if Twenty person^ were selling long songs in ‘he 
street last summer it was “ the outside,” as 
long songs are now “for fairs and races and 
country work.” Calculating that each cleared 
9^. in a week, and to clear that took 15s., the 
profit being smaller than it jjped to be, as 
many must be sold at \d. cadll^»«Kie find 120/. 
expended in long songs in the streets. The 
character of the vendor is that of a patterer of 
inferior genius. 

The stock-money required is U. to 2s , ; which 
with 2d. for a pole, and §d. for paste, is all 
the capital **!ff5ded. Ve^ few were sold in 
the public-houses, as the vendors scrupled to 
expose them there, “for drunken fellows would 
snatch them, and make belts of them for a 
lark.” • 

Of Hunning Patterers* 

Few of the residents in London — but chiefly 
those in the quieter streets — have not been 
aroused, and most ftequently in the evening, by 
a hurly-burly on each side of the street. An 
attentive listening will not lead any one to an 
accurate knowledge of wfiat^ie clamour is 
about It is from a “mob” or “school” of 
the running patterers (for both those words are 
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used), and consists of two, three, or<,four men. 
Xu these men state that the greater Uhr noise 
they make, the better is the chance 
better stiU when the noise is on each^\^i of a 
steeet, for it appears as ^ the vei(dOTs'‘ were 
p3N>claiming such interestii^ or importoLjnntel- 
ligeace, Chat they were vieing with onelLnother 
who should supply the demand whiclh must 
ensue. It is not possible to ascertain wifl« any 
certitude what the pattern's are so anxious to 
sell, fo^ only a few loading words are audible. 
One of the cleveresb of running patterers re- 
peated to me, in a subdued tone, his announce- 
ments of murders. The words “ MiirdSr,” 
“ Horrible,” “ Barbarous,” ” Love,” C‘ Mys- 
terious,” ” Former Crimes,” and the like, 
could only be caught hy llic ear, but there 
was no announcement of anything like uav- 
ticrflars.” If, however, tlTe ” paper ” relate 
to any well-known criminal, such as Hush, 
the name is given distinctly enough, and so 
is any new or pretended fact. The running 
patterers describe, or ])rofess to describe, the 
contents of their papers as they go rapidly 
along, and Uicy seldom or ever stand .still. 
They usuaUy deal in murders, seductions, 
crim.-cons., explosions, alarming accidents, 
” assassinations,” deaths of iniblic characters, 
duels, and love-letters. But popular, or noto- 
rious, murders arc the “ great goes.” Q'lic 
running pattcrer cares less than other street- 
sellers for had weather, fot if he “work” on 
a wet and gloomy evening, and if tlie woik he 
“a cock,” which is a fictitious statement or 
'•A'TSf?, pretended fictitious statement, there is 
the less” any one detecting the rns<\ 
*But of late y^r%niri^ new “cocks” have 
been printed, excepting for temporary pur- 
poses, such as I have speci^ed as under ^,ts 
appropriate head in my account of “ Death 
and Fire-Hunters.” Among the old stereo- 
typed “cocks” are love- letter. s. One is well 
known as “ The Husband caught in a Trap,” 
and being in an epistolary form subserves any 
purpose: wheft ^r it he the patterer’s aim to 
sell the “ Bft^eLietters ” of any well-known 
person, such as Lola Montes, or to fit them 
for a local (pretended) scandal, as the “Let- 
ters from a Lady in this neighbourhood to a 
Gentleman not 100 miles off.” 

Of running patterers there aq ^ now in Lon- 
don fixwpa 80 to 100. They reside — some in their 
own rooms, but the majority in lodging-houses 
-*!n or near Westminster, St. Giles’s, White- 
chapel, Stratford, Deptford, Wandsworth, and 
the Seven JDials. The “ Dials,” hdwever, is 
their chief locality, being the residence of the 
longest-established printers, and is the “ head 
meet” of the foatettiity. 

It is not easy to specify with exactitude the 
number of running or flying patterers at any 
one time in London. Some of these men become, 
dbOfttknally, standing patterers, ebatmtera, or 
balliul-iingie^^ I shall subsequently de- 
aer^M'^Mund all of them resort at intervals to 
COiitttryjmimdSt I heard, also, many complaints 


of boys having of late “ taken to the running 
patter” when a]^thing attractive was before the 
public, and of ignorant fellows — that wouldn’t 
have thought of it at one time— “ trying their 
hands at it.” Waiving these exceptional aug- 
mentations of the number, I will take the body 
of running patterers, generally employed in their 
peculiar* craft in London, at 90. To ascertain 
their* aaniings presents about the same difficul- 
ties! as to a^artain their number ; for as all they 
earu is spel^ — no palterer ever saving money — 
they ^hem^dves arc liardly able to tell their 
incomes. If any new and exciting fact be before 
the public, these men may each clear 20^. a 
week ; wImju ll|prc is no such fact, they may not 
earn 5.v. The profit is contingent, moreover, upon 
tlieit being able to obtain Id., or only ^d., for 
their paper. Some represented their average 
weekly earnings at 1 2a‘. (id. the year tlirough ; 
some at 10.v. Gd . ; and others at less than half of 
12.?. 6d. Beckoning, however, that only 95. 
weekly is an average profit per individual, and 
tliat I'D. he taken to realise that profit, we find 
expciK^ed yearly on rimiiiA't patterers in 
Loudon ; but in that sum the takings of the 
chaunters must be included, as they are mem- 
bers of the same fraternity, .and work with the 

р. ittcrers. 

The cajpital rcquired to commence as a running 
pattcrer is hut the price* of a few papers — from 
'2d. to l.v. 'riic men have no distinctive dress: 
“ our togs,” said one of them, “is in the latest 
fashion of I’ettiqpat-lane unless on the very 
rare occasions, wlien some character has to be 
})ersonated, and then coloured papers and glazed 

с. ilicoes are made available. But this Is dhly a 
ventuic oii'the old hands. 

Kxpurur.NCE of a Running Patteubr. 
From a rumiing patterer, who has been 
(amiliar wdth the trade for many years, I 
received, upwards of a twelvemonth ago, the 
following statement. He is well known for his 
humour, and is a leading man in his fraternity. 
After some conversation about “cocks,” the 
most poptf.ar of which, my informant said, W'as 
the murder at Chigwell-row, he .continued ; 

“ That’s a trump, to the present day. Why, 
I’d go out now, sir, with a dozen of Chigwell- 
rowB, and earn my supper in half an hour off of 
’em. The murder of Sarah Holmes at Lincoln 
is good, too—that there has been worked for the 
last five year successively every winter. Poor 
Sarah Holmes ! Bless her ! she has saved me 
from walking tlie streets all night many a time. 
Some of the best of these have been m work 
twenty years — the Scarborough murder nas full 
twenty years. It’s called *CuE Scarborough 
Tragedy.’ I’ve worked it myselfl It’s about 
a noble and rich young naval ofdcer seducing a 
poor clergyman’s daughter. She is confined in 
a ditch, and destroys ohild. She is taken up 
for it, tried, and executed. This has had a great 
run. ‘ It sells all round the country }>lacai, and 
would sell now if they had it out Mostly ^ 
our customers is females« They are the chief 




** Two under fifty for a fardy’ • " 
[From a Dayttei reoly^yfi by liEAun. 
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dependence wo have. The Scarborough Tra- 
gedy is very attractive. It draws tears to the 
women’s eyes to tliink that a poor clergyman’s 
daugliter, who is remarkably beautiful, should 
murder her own child; it’s very touching fr 
every feeling heart. There’s a copy of verses 
with it, too. Then there’s the Liverpool ^Tra- 
gedy — that’s very attractive. It’s a %iothcr 
murdering her own son, through gold Hi had 
come from the East Indies, and niHirried a rich 
planter’s daughter. He cr'ine hack to Englmnd 
to see his parents after * . alisence oljptliirty 
years. They kept a lodgirg-house in liiverpool 
for Sv^ilors ; tlie son wont tlicre to lodge, and 
meant to tell his parents who he was in the 
morning. His mother saw the gold he had got 
ill his boxes, and cut his throat — severed hit 
head from his liody ; the old man, upwards of 
seventy years of age, holding the candle. They 
had put a washing-tub under the bed to catch his 
blood. The morning after the murder, the old 
man’s daughter calls and inquires for a young 
man. Tlie old man denies that they have liad 
any such peRHl*^ the liouse. Shc^says lie had 
a mole on his arm, in the shape of a strawberry. 
The old couple up-stairs to examine the 
corpse, and find they have murdered their own 
son, and then they both put an end to their 
existence. This is a deeper tragedy ^han the 
Scarborough Murder. That suits young people 
bettor ; tliey like to hear about the young woman 
being seduced by the naval otiicer; but the 
mothers take more lo tlio Livypool Tragedy- 
it suits them better. Some of the ‘ cocks ’ were 
in existence long before ever I was horn or 
thought of. The ‘ Great and important battle 
between the. two young ladies of firtune,' is 
what we calls ‘ a ripper.’ I should like to have 
that there put down correct,” he added, “ ’cause 
I've taken a tidy lot of money out of it.” 

My informant, who liad been upwards 
20 years in the running patter line, told me 
that he commenced his career with the ” Last 
Hying Speech and Full (Confession of Wil- 
liam Corder.” He was sixteen years of age, 
and had run aAvay from his parfnts. ‘‘ 1 
worked that there,” he said, ‘‘ down ij^ the very 
town (at Bury) where he was executed. I 
got a wliole hatful of halfpence at that. 
Why, I wouldn’t even give ’em seven for six- 
pence — no, that I wouldn’t. A gentleman’s 
servant come out and wanted half a dozen 
for his master and one for himself in, and I 
wouldn’t lot him have no such thing. We often 
sells more than that at once. Why, I sold six 
at one go to the railway clerks at Norwich about 
the Manning atfair, only a fortnight hack. But 
Steinburgh’s little job — you know lie murdered 
his vdfe and family, and committed suicide after 
— that sold as well as any ‘die.’ Pegsworth 
was an out-and-out lot. I did tremendous witli 
him, because it happened in London, down llat- 
cliff-highway — that’s a splendid cpiarter for 
working — there’s plenty of feelings — hut, bless 
you, some places you go to you can’t niow no 
how, they’ve liearts like paving- stones. They 


wouldn’t Hhve ‘the papers’ if you’d give them 
to especially when they knows you. 

GrdkJcrl didn’t^ell so well as might have 
been ^pjeted, for such a diabolical out-and-out 
eriiiie a^e committed ; but you see he came 
close Pegsworth, anchthat took the beauty 
off ^urjf Two murderers together is never no 
good nobody. Why there was Wilson Glee - 
son, as great a villairuas ever lived — went and 
murdered a whole Cmily at noon - day-^but 
IVish coopered him — and likewise thatj^rl at 
Bristol — made it no draw* to any one. Daniel 
Go(|fl, though, was a first-rater; and would 
liave b^n imich better if it hadn't been for that 
Hicrc M^dam Toosow. You see, she went down to 
Rochampton, and guv 21. for the werry clogs as 
lie used to wash his master’s carriage in; so, in 
coiyse, when the hajpdstocracy could go and see 
the real things — the werry identical clogs—in 
tlic Chamber of ’OrrorS, why the people wouldn’t 
look at our authentic portraits of the fiend in 
human form. Hocker wasn’t any particular 
great shakes. There was a deal expected from 
him, but ho didn’t turn out well. Courvoisier 
was much better; he sold wery well, but nothing 
to Blakesley. Why I worked him for six weeks. 
The wife of the murdered man kept the King’s 
Head that he was landlord on open on the morn- 
ing of the execution, and the place was lijfe a 
fair. I even went and sold papers outside tlie 
door myself. I thought if she war’n’t ashamed, 
why should^ I be ? After that we had a fine 
‘fake’ — that was the fire of tlje Tower of Lon- 
don — it sold rattling. Wliy we had ab6ut forty 
ipprch ended for that — first we said twosoMuBSi 
vas taken up that couldn't oh^fitt^^SneiT^d^ 
charge, and then we dp'i\?T-oit it was a well- 
’aiovn sporting nohleiflan who did it for a spree. 
Tljp boy ,Tones*in the Palace wasn’t much 
of an affiir for the running pattcrers; che 
ballad singers — or street screamers, as we calls 
'em — had the pull out of that. The patter 
vouldn’t take ; they had read it all in the news- 
lapers before. Oxford, and Francis, and Bean 
vero a little better, but nothiiiff^ crack about. 
The people doesn’t care about 'ftfch things as 
liem. There’s nothing heats a stunning good 
nurder, after all. "Why there was Rush — I 
ived on liini for a mOrith or more. W'hcn I com- 
menced with Rush, I was 14s. in debt for rent, 
ind in less ^in fourteen days I astonished the 
wise men in the cast by paying my landlord all 
owed him. Since Dan’el Good there had 
een little or nothing doing in the murder line 
— no one could cap him — till Rush turned up a 
•egular trtimp for us. Why I w^t down to 
Norwich expressly to work the execution. 1 
worked my way down there with * a aarrtmful 
^^mentation* of his own composing, which I’d 
▼ot written by the blind man expressly for the 
jccasion. On the morning of the execution we 
)cat all the regular newspapers out of the field ; 
'or we had the full, true, anjjl particular account 
’own, you sec, by our own expi||^and that can 
•eat anything that ever they can^blish ; for 
-e gets it printed several days afore R comes off, 
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and gnes and atanda witli it right un^r the drop ; 
and mMiy*a the penny I’ve turned when 
I’ve been askdd for an acdbunt ofUhJ whole 
business before 'it liappened So ycl • i,?e, for 
herly and correct hinfonnation, we ca\ beat the 
Svm — aye, or the moon either, for theVftatter of 
that* Irish Jem, the Ambassador, nev^ goes to 
bed but he blesses Rush the farmer,- and\iany’s 
the time he’s told me we ^jiould never have such 
another windfall as that. ‘ But I told him not to 
despair ; there’s a good time coming, boys, says 
I, and, sure enough,' up comes the ^rmondsey 
tragedy. We might have done very well, indeed, 
out of the Mannings, but there was ^*0 many 
examinations for it to be any great' account 
to us. I’ve been away witli the Mannings in 
the country e\’er since. I’ve been through Hert- 
fordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Suffolk, a^ong 
wifii George Frederick Manning and liis wife — 
travelled from 800 to 1,000 miles with ’em, but 
I could have done much better if 1 had stopj)ed 
in London. Every day I was anxiously looking 
for a confr.ssion from Mrs. Manning. All 1 
wanted was for her to clear her conscience afore 
she left this here whale of tears (that’s what 1 
always calls it in the patter), and when 1 read 
ill the papers (mind they was none of my oWii) 
that her last words on the brink of heternity 
was, ‘ I’ve nothing to say to you, Mr. Rowe, but 
to thank you for your kindness,’ 1 guv licr up 
entirely — had completely done with her. In 
course the public looks to us for last words 
of all n^onsters in human form, anil as for Mrs. 
Manning’s, they were not worth the printing." 

Ot— E xperience of a Running 
Patt erer. 

From the same man^' had the following ac- 
count of his vocation up to thi’ present time^- 
“ Well, sir," he said, “ I lliink, take them 
altogether, tilings hasn’t been so good this 
last year as the year before. But the Pope, 
God bless him ! he’s been the best friend I’ve 
had since Rush, but Hush licked his Holiness. 
You see, the liope and Cardinal Wiseman is a 
one-sided afllflP; of course the Catholics won’t 
buy anything against the Pope, but all religions 
could go for Rush. Our mob once tliought of 
starting a cardinal’s dress, and I thought of 
wearing a red hat myself. I did wear a sliovel 
hat when tlie Bishop of London was our racket; 
but 1 thought the 1^. began to feet too hot, so I 
shovelled it ofE Tnere was plenty of paper 
that would have suited to work with a cardinal’s 
hat There was one, — ‘ Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Lament,’ — and it was giving liis own words 
like, and i red hat would have capped it Jt 
used to make the people roi\r When it came to 
eiu veiling, and grumbling at little Jack Russell 
—by Wiseman, in epuwe; and when it comes 
to ^is part — which alludes to that ’ere thun- 
dering letter to tlie Bishop of Durham — the 
p^le was stunned : 

He called isoni^hulfklo, bull, and a monkey, 

And then (Ta soldier called Old Arthur conkey 
Peel ^ Pthey would buy me a ninenenny donkey, 
1‘scnd me to Rome to the Pope.^ 


"Tltcy shod me, sir. Who* a they? Wliy, 
the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman. I call my 
clothes after them I earn money by to buy 
them with. My shoes I call Pope Pius; my 
trowsersand braces, Calcraft; my waistcoat and 
shtr|, Jacl Denny ; and my coat. Love Letters. 
A mi^n must show a sense of gratitude in the 
best way he can. But I didn’t start the cardi- 
nal’S hat ; ,I thought it might prove ilisagreeable 
td Sir Robert Peel’s dress lodgers." [What my 
in/brmant ^?aid further of the Pope, I give under 
the llkad of the Chaunter.] " There was vi’ry 
little doing," he continued, “for some time 
after I gave you an account before; liardly a 
alum worth avrust and a pipe of tobacco to us. 
A slum’s a paper fake, — make a foot-note of 
fnat, sir. I think Adelaide was the first thing 
I worked after I told you of my tomfooleries. 
Yes it was, — her helcgy. She weren't of no 
account Avhatsomever, and Cambridge was no 
better nor Adelaide. But there was poor Sir 
Robert Peel, — he tms some good; indeed, 1 
think he was as good as 5s. a d^ to me for 
the four or five days nheii/htj" was freshest. 
Browns were thrown out of the windows to us, 
and one eop))er cartridge wa# sent flying at us 
wdth in it, all copper, as if it had been 

collected. I worked Sir Robert at the West 
End, at d in the quiet streets and squares. 
Certainly we liad a most beautiful hclegy. 
Well, poor gentleman, wJjat we earned on him 
was some set-off to ns for his starting his new 
regiment of thc» Bines — the Cook’s Own. Not 
that they’ve troubled me much. 1 was mice 
before Alderman Kelly, when he was Lord 
Mayor, charged with obstructing, or some hum- 
bug of that sort, ‘ AVliat are you, my man ? * 
says he quietly, and like a gentleman. ‘ In tlie 
same line as yourself, my lord,* says I. * How’s 
that ? ’ says he. ’ I 'm a paper-worker for my 
^bving, my lord,’ says I. I was soon di.scharged ; 
and iliere was such fun and laughing, that if 
I ’d had a few' slums in my pocket, I believe I 
could have sold them all in the justice-room. 

“ Haynau was a stunner, apd the drayman 
came theil caper just in the critical time for us, 
as ihingk was growing very taper. But I did 
best with liim in chaunting ; and so, as you 
want to hear about chaunting, I’ll tell you 
after. We’re forced to cJiange our patter — first 
running, then chaunting, and then standing — 
oftencr tlian we used to. 

“ Then Calcraft w-as pretty tidy browns. He 
was up for starving his mother,— and what better 
can you expect of a hangman ? Me and my 
mate worked him down at Hatfield, in Ess^x, 
w'here his mother lives. It’s Ids native, I believe. 
We sold her one. She’s a limping old body. I 
saw the people look at her, and they told me 
arterards who she -was. * How' mu^ ? * says 
she. * A penny, marin,* say I. ‘ Sarve him 
right,* says she. Wo worked it, too, in the 
street in Hoxton where he lives, and he sent out 
for tw'o, which shows he’s a senidble sort of 
chaj(^cter in some points, after all. Tlien wo 
bad a ‘ Woice from the Gaol 1 or the Horrors 
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of the Condemned Cell ! Being tlie Life of 
■VTilliam Calcraft, the present Hangman.’ It’s 
written in the high style, and pans of it will 
have astonished the hangman’s nerves before 
this. Here’s a hit of tlie patter, now : 

*• Let us lock at William Calcraft,” gays the eminent 
author, “ in his earliest days. He was bom .vhout^he 
year 1801 , of humble but induatnoiis varentsjsat a 
little village in Essex. His infant ears often luffed 
to the children belonging to the Sunday Is orhis 
native place, singing the well-known woils of Watt’s 
beautiful hymn, • 

« When e’er T take ray w lika abroad, # 

How many poor I se<., &c.’ 

But alas for the poor farmer’s boy, he never had the 
opportunity of going to that school to i>e taught how 
to shun ‘the broad way leading to destruction,’ To 
seek a chance fortune he travelled up to London 
vhere his ignorance and folorn condition shortly 
enabled that fell demon which ever haunts the loot- 
steps of the wretched, to mark him for her own.” j 

“ Isn’t that stunning, sir ? Here it is in print ! 
for you. ‘ Mark liini for her own! ’ Then, poor 
dear, he’s so sorry to liaiig anybody. Here’s 
anotlier bit 

* But in vain he repents, he has no real friend 
in the world but his wife, to whom he can communi- 
cate his private thouglits, and in return receive con- 
solation, can any lot be harder than this? Hence his 
nervous system is fast breaking down, every day ren- 
dering him less able to endute the excruciating and 
agonizing torments he is hourly sutlcringf he is 
haunted by remorse heaped upon remorse, every ftesh 
victim he is required to strangle being so much addi- 
tional fuel thrown upon that mental lltuuc which is 
scorching him.’ 

• 

“ You may believe me, sir, and I can jirove 
tlie fact — the author of that beautiful writing 
ain’t in parliament! Think of the mental flame, 
sir I O, dear.* • 

Sirrell was no good either. Not salt to a 
herring. Though we worked him in his own 
neighbourhood, and pattered about gold and 
silver all in a row. ‘ Ah ! ’ says one old , 
woman, ‘ he was a ’spcctable man.’ ‘ 'VVerry, 
maim,’ says I. 

“ Holiest weren’t no good either, ’cause the 
wictim w’as a parson. If it had happened a little 
later, mi’d nave had it to rights; lift news- 
papers didn’t make much of it. Weid have 
shown it was the ‘ Commencement of a blost 
Horrid and Barharious Plot got up by tlte Pope 
and Cardinal Wiscman/or-rtlie Mas-scr-cree-ing 
of all good Protestant Ministeis.’ That would 
have been the dodge, sir 1 A beautiful idear, 
now, isn’t it ? But the murder came olf badly, 
and you can’t expect fellows like tliem murderers 
to have any regard for the interest of art and 
literature. Then there’s so long to wait between 
the murder and the trial, that unless the fiend 
in human form keeps writing beautiful love- 
lejyters, the excitement can’t be kept up. We 
cjm write tlie love-letters for the fiend in human? 
That’s quite true, and we once had a great pull 
tl^at way over the newspapers. But Lord love 
you, there’s plenty of ’em gets more and more 
into our line. They treads in our footsteps, sir ; 
they follows our bright example. 01 isn’t 
there a nice rubbing and polishing up. This 


here copy w#n’t do. This must be left out, and 
that put^ ’cause it suits the walk of the paper. 
Why, yj ittst knftw, sir. X know. Don’t tell 
me. ‘ ui^can’t have been on the Morning 
Chnonii nothing. 

** Th _ ere was the * Horrid and Inhuman 
Murder, onimitted by T. Drory, on thC Body 
of Jael 'enny, at Douninghurst, a Village in 
Essex.* We worked i^in every way. Drory 
had every chance give* to him. We had half- 
shegts, and copies of werses, and books. A»very 
tidy book it was, setting ofl^with showing bow 
* The secluded village of Donninghurst has been 
the scene of a most determined and diabolical 
murder, fne discovery of which early on Sun- 
day, the 12th, in the morning has thrown the 
whole of this pa' t of the country mto a painful 
state of excitement.* Well, sir, well — very well ; 
that bit Vi as taken from a newspaper. 0!b, 
we’re not above acknowledging when we conde- 
scends to borrow from any of 'em. If you re- 
member, when I saw you about the time, I told 
j'oii 1 thought Jacl Dcmiy would turn out as 
good as Maria Martin. And without any joke 
or nonsense, sir, it really is a most shocking 
thhig. But slic didn’t. Tlie weather coopered 
her, poor lass ! Tlier^ was money in sight, and 
we couldn’t touch it; it seemed washed away 
from us, for you may remember how wet it was. 
I made a little by her, though. For all that, I 
haven’t done with Master Drory yet. If God 
spares my life^he shall make it up to me. Why, 
now, sir, is it reasonable, that a poor man like 
me should take so much pains to make Droiy’s 
name known all over the country, and jwalki 
miles .and miles in the rain to do ij^i’n*grt only 
a few boh for my labou^, * can’t be thought 
on. When the Wile fnd Inhuman Seducer 
take% his trial, he 4 nust pay up niy just claims. 
I’m not going to Lake all that trouble on his 
account, and let him off so easy.” 

^ly informant then gave me an account of 
his bale of papers relating to the Pope and 
Cardinal Wiseman, but as he was then a 
chaunter, rather than a patter^aj^e distinc- 
tion is shown under another hea3y I give his 
characteristic account, as the statement of a 
chaunter. He proceeded after having finished 
his recital of the street business relating to the 
Pope, &c. : 

“ My last r\i>ying caper was the Sloanes, 
They boat Ilaynau. I deciare to you, sir, the 
knowingest among us couldn’t have invented 
a cock to equal the conduct of them Sloanes. 
Why, it’s disgusting to come near the plain 
truth about* them. I think, take it ijtogefher, 
Sloane was as good as the Pope, but he had 
a stopper like Pius the Ninth, for that wtta a 
one-sided affair, and the Catbolice wouldn’t 
buy ; and Sloane was too »disgustjng for the 
gentry, or better sort, to buy him. But I’ve 
been in little streets where some of this windows 
was without sashes, and som^ that had sashes 
bad stockings thrust between IhMi^ames, and 
I’ve taken half a bob in ha*pennie&^pb 1 yx»a 
should have beard what poor woman ^djibout 
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him, for it was woifeli( th^ him most 

Tljey was more aatage against Wm than 
against her. Wh|^ they^ad fidjf apaths for 
him. BolXng in * barm,. with Ir^inf sharp 
nails inside, doW||tI%mro?e-hiU, an ' turned out 
to the womeinflBh Kcimington-c^mon, and 
boiled alive Sth oil or stuff that cal^ be men- 
ti<Mtted, hr hung over a slow fire. ‘ ^ the poor 
dear girl,' says they, * what she’s viuffercd.’ 
W« had accounts of i^istress Sloane’s appre- 
hension before the papers. We had it at 
Jersey, and they had it at Boulogne, bift we 
were first. Then we discovered, because we 
must be iu advance of the papers, thir« Mis 
Devaux was Sloane’s daughter by a former 
wife, and Jane "Wilbred was Mrs. Sloaiie’s 
daughter by a former husband, and was entitled 
to 1,000/. by rights. Haynau was a fool to Sloane. 
f “ I don’t luiow of ai'i^lhing fresh that’s in 
hand, sir. One of our authors is coming out 
with something spicy, against Lord John, for 
doing nothing about Wiseman ; ’cause he says 
as no one thing that he’s written for Lord John 
ever sold well, something against him may.” 

Of the Chaunters. 

“As the minstrel’s art,” writes Mr. Strutt, in 
his “ Sports and Pastimes,” “ consisted of several 
branches, the professors were distinguished by 
different denominations, as * rimours, chanterres, 
contcours, jougleours or jongleurs, jestours, le- 
cours, and troubadours or trouvers,’ in modern 
language, rhymers, singers, stoiy- tellers, jug- 
glers, relaters of heroic actions, buffoons, and 
jpoet s ; but all of them were included under the 
>ie of minatrel. An eminent French 
antiquary"^ s of'^e minstrels, that some of 
them themselver ^',lposed the subjects they 
sang or related, as the trouvers and the cofi- 
teurs ; and some of them used the compositions 
of others, as the jougleours and the chanteurs. lit 
further remarks, that the trouvers may be said 
to have embellished their productions witlj 
rhyme, while the contours related their histories 
in prose ; tlvi lougleours, who in the middle .ages 
were fam#E.s^lor playing upon the vielle” [a 
kind of hurdy-gurdy], “accompanied the songs 
of the trouvers. These jougleours were also 
assisted by the chanteurs; and this union of 
talents rendered the comjiositions more harmo- 
nious and more pleasing to the auditory, and 
increased their regards, so tKat they readily 
joined each other, and travelled together in large 
parties. It is, however, very certain that the 
poet, the songster, and the musician were fre- 
quently united in the same person.” My ac- 
count of* the authors, &c., of street literature 
shows that the analogy still holds. 

The French antiquary quoted was Fauchet, 
in his “ Origine dq la Langue et PoSsie Fran- 
9 oise” (1581); and though he wrote concerning 
his own country, his descriptions apply equally 
to the English minstrels, who were principally 
Normans, figvmany reigns after the Conquest, 
iitd were^^ the same race, 4 nd habits, and 
nuumerm on the French sid^ ef the Channel, j 


Of the minstrels, I shall have more to aoy 
when I treat of the ballad-singers and the bands 
of street and public-house musicians of to-day, 
between whom and the minstrels of old there is, 
in many respects, a somewhat close resemblance. 
Minstrelsy fell gradually from its high estate, 
apd fell so low that, in the 39th year of Eliza- 
betl^’s reign— a period when the noblest poetry 
of^any language was beginning to command the 
^ear of tkj* educated in England — the minstrels 
‘were classed in a penal statute with rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars ! Putenham, in 
hi^** Arte of English Poesie” (1589), speaks of 
“ taverne minstrels tliat give a fit of mirth for 
a groat.” One of the statutes enacted in 
Cromwell’s’ Protectorate was directed against 
all persons “ commonly called fidlers or min- 
strells.” 

In the old times, then, the jougeleurs and 
jestours were assisted by the chanteurs. In 
the present day tlie running patterer — who, as I 
have shown, is the sufficiently legitimate de- 
scendant of the jestour, and in some respects of 
the mountebank — is accouimy^ifu* generally by 
a chaunter, so presenting “^a further point of 
resenihlance between ancient and modern street- 
folk. The chaunter now not only sings, but 
fiddles, for within these few years the run- 
ning patterers, to render their performances 
more 'Kttrac live, are sometimes accompanied by 
mu^'icians. The running performer then, instead 
of hurrying along with the members of his mob, 
making suffiejtnt jioise to arouse a wiiole street, 
takes his stanU with tlie chaunter in any promis- 
ing place, and as tlic .songs which are the most 
popular are — as is the case at many of the 
concerj;- rooms — sometimes “spoken” as well as 
sung, the performers are in their proper capa- 
city, for tlic patterer not only “speaks,” but 
speaks more tlian is set down fur him, while the 
(’haunter hddles and sings. Sometimc'S the one 
patters while the other sings, and their themes 
are tlie sanu'. 

I am told, however, tliat there are only filly 
running patterers who are n.’gularly their own 
cliaunUjs, fiddling to their songs, wliile the nioo 
work as usual, or one man sings, or speaks and 
sings, with the cliaunler. Two of tliese men 
arc Ijiown as Brummagem Jack, and the 
Countrv Paganini. From twenty to tliiity pat- 
terers, however, are chaunters also, when they 
think the occasion requires it. 

Further to elucidate chaunting, and to show 
the quality of tlie canticles, and tlie way of pro- 
ceeding, I cite a statement of his experience as 

chaunter, from the running patterer, whose 
details of Ins more especial business I have 
already given, but who also occasionally 
chaunts : — 

« 

Of the Experience of a Chaunter- 
“ The Pope, sir,” he began, “ was a» one- 
sided to chaunt as to patter, in coarse. We 
had the Greeks (the Jatidy-arrived IrisJi) down 
upon UR more than once. In Liverpool -street, 
on the night of the meeting at Guildhall about 
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the Papal Aggression, we had a regular skrim- 
mage. One gentleman said : * Jieally, you 
shouldn’t sing such improper songs, my men.' 
Then up comes another, and he was a little 
crusted with port wine, and he says : ‘ What, 
against that cove the Pope ! Here, give me 
half a dozen of the papers.’ The city was tkly 
for the {)atter, sir, or the chaunt ; there^was 
sixpences ; but there was shillings at the W^st 
End. And for the first time in theii^«inuocent 
lives, the parsons came out as stunning patroi)^* 
of the patter. One of ’em we was at work 
in the street give a bit of iw signal and^as 
attended to without any parade to the next 
street, and was good for half-a-crown ! Other 
two stopped, that wery same day,*and sent a 
boy to us with a J ocy. Then rnc and my mate 
went to the Rev. W.’s, him as came it so strong 
for the fire- works on the Fifth of November. 
And we pattered and we pattered, and we 
chaunted and we chaunted, but no go for a 
goodish bit. His servant said he weren’t at 
home. In course that wouldn’t do for us, so 
down he can’Mii||Self at last, and says, werry 
soft ; ' Come to-iiTbrrow morning, my men, 
and there’ll he tw^ gentlemen to hear you.’ 
We stuck to him for something in hand, but 
he said the business had cost him so mucli 
already, he really couldn’t Well, we bounced 
a bob out of him, and didn’t go near him*again. 
After all we did for his party, a shilling was 
black ingratitude. Of eourse we has no feeling 
either for or agin the Pope. Jfe goes to it as 
at an election ; and let me tell yhu, sir, we got 
very poorly paid, it couldn't be called jiaid, for 
working for Lord John at tlie City Election; 
and I was the original of the live rat^ which 
took well. But there’s a good time coming to 
pay Lord Johnny off. 

“ Some of the tunes — there’s no act of par- 
liament about tunes, you know, sir — was stun- 
ners on the fiddle ; as if a thousand bricks was 
falling out of a cart at once. 1 think ‘The 
Pope and Cardinal Wiseman,’ one of the first 
of the songs, did as well as any. Tliis w^u'se 
was greatly admired : — • 

* Now Lord John Russell did so bright, 
to the Bishop of Durham a letter wiia* 

Ba^ng while I’ve a hand I’ll 
The pope and cardinal wiscman, 

Lord John’s ancestor as 1 tell, 

Lord WilUani Russell then known well 
His true religion would nut sell, 

A martyr he in glory fell, 

And now Lord John so bold and free, 

Has got a rope as we may t^cc, 

To hang up on each side of a tree, 

The pope and cardinal wiseman.’ 

**This finishing werse, too, was efifcctivc, and 
out came a few browns ; — 

‘ Now we don’t care a fig for Rome, 
why can’t they lef the girls alone, 

And mind their business at home, 
the pope and cardinal wiseman, 

"With their monsical red cardinals hat. 

And lots of wafers in a sack. 

If they come here with all their click, 
we’ll wound them fil fal la ra wluu-k, 

In Etagland they shall not be loose, 

Thefr hum bugging is all no use, 


U they egfioe here we’ll cook their goose, 

The p^ and Cardiual 'Wiseman. 

Nonfhmd foon afioat, 

If i^have nabulls shoved down our 
Aroat, A ■ 

Cheemp and shout down the Pope, 
JmfhiM bishop cardinal Wladman.’ 

They there was another, sir. ‘The Pope 

“ ceding ; oh, crikey, oh dear! ’ to the 
tune of the ‘ Camels coming.’ There was 
one bit that used to tickle them. I majn’t 
exaftly remember it, for I didn’t do any^ng 
beyond a spurt in it, and haven’t a copy for 
you, l^it it tickled ’em with others. This was 
the bit t 

' I’ve heard my old grandmother's grandmother say, 

They burnt us in Smithfield full ten every day. 

O, what shall I do, for I fed ve^ queer, 

TheJPope he's a-eomin^ oh! crikey, oh, dear!' 

“ Bless you, sir, if I see a smart dressed ser- 
vant girl looking shyly out of the street-door 
at us, or through the area railings, and I can 
get a respectful word in and say, ‘ My good 
young lady, do buy of a poor fellow, we haven’t 
said a word to your servants, wc hasn’t seen 
any on ’era,’ then she’s had, sir, for \d. at 
least, ’and tuice out of thrice; that ‘ good young 
lady ’ chloroforn'S her. 

“ Then this one, now, is stunning. It’s part 
of what the Queen was a going to sing at the 
opening of the parliament, but she changed her 
raind, and more’s the pity, for it would have 
had a grand Effect It’s called ‘The Queen, 
the Pope, and the Parliament,’ and these is 
the best of the stanzas ; I calls them werses in 
common, hut stanzas for Wick : 

• My lords and my gentlcn^cn all,'^^ 

The bishops and gr^^i iieusc of commons 
On you for protection I 

• For you kno^ I am only a woman, 

I am really quite happy indeed — 

To meet you like birds of a feather, 

• So 1 hope you will all struggle with me, 

And pull aw.ay boys altogether, 

My name is Victoria the Oueen. 

‘ Our bishops and deans did relent, 

And say they for ever was 
Bishop Philpott a long challenge 
To his lordship the bishop of London, 

To fight him on Hounslow Heath — 

But the lushop of London was coosey, 

Ho gave him one slap in the mouth, 

And then sent a letter to pusov, 

No humbuggery stories for vick — 

• I heard my old grandfather say 

Ilia great grandmother easily loved reckon 
When they made n fool run aivay. 

Whose name was king Jemmy the second. 

Billy gave him a ticket for soup, 

Thoujfh Bill married old Jemmy's daughter 
He knocked him from old Palace yara, 

To Ireland, across the Boyne water, 

Long life to Victoria the Queen. 

‘ Come here my old IViend Joey Hume, 

1 know you in silence wont now, 

Go up and get inside the moon 
And make fast a great torry rope now, 

And then give a spring and a jump 
And you to a peerage shall then, 

For we’U swing up old Plus th^S%^ . 

And hit eminence cardinal Wiset^, 

Old England and down with the Po]^.’ 
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" T]hen there wasn’t no ris|i with Haynan — I 
tolA you the Pope first, ’cause'^he was most 
chaunted — ^no fear of a ferrieado^rAm the 
butcher- How is it spelled? sir? Vet, if you 
can’t find it in the dictionary, yoft must use 
your own judgment. What does it\pean? It 
means a dewskitch (a good thrashilo^. I’ve 
been threatened with dark nights Itiout the 
Pope, after the Greeks has said: ‘Vit have 
you to say agin the hi^ gintl^an ? To the 
divil wid* all the likes V ye.* ^ Hayiiau was a 
fair i^tage and no favour. This werse was i'est 
Hked;— 

• The other dav as you must know, ^ 

In Barclay's brevrhouRe he did go 
And signed hia bloody name “ Haynlu. 

The fellow that flogged the women. 

Baron Eothchild did him shend, 

And in the letter which he penn’d 
He Bhaid the aheneral wash his friend, ^ 

And so good a man Ife couid not mend. 

CHoarfl 

Bumpsey humsy-— bane him well— 

Make his b.ack and sides to siiell 
Till he roars aloud with dreadful yell. 

The fellow that flogged the women.' 

**The women bought very free ; poor women, 
mostly; we only worked him to any extent in 
the back drags. One old body at Stepney 
was so pleased that she said, ‘ O, the bloody- 
minded willain! Whenever you come tliis 
way again, sir, there’s always Id. for you.* She 
didn’t pay in advance though. 

*' Then it ended, sir, with a beautiful moral as 
appeals to every female bosom % 

* That man who would a female harm, 

Is never fit to live. 

Lwavs likes something for the ladies, 
bless ’em, xttey’repur best customers. 

“ Then there wa.s jflmr Jael Denny, but slic 
was liumped, sir, aud I’ve told you tlie reason. 
Her copy of wersea began * 

* Since Corder died on Buystroe, 

No mortal man did read or see, 

Of such a dreadful tragedy, 

As I will now unfold. 

A maid in bloom— to her silent tomb. 

Is burned in the prime of life, 

How villain cause buch strife 

She worthy was a famous wife. 

The like was seldom told. 

evonvi. 

She was young and gay, 

Like the flowers of may, 

In youth and vigour health and bloom. 

She is hurried to the silent Oorab. 

Through Essex^uch a dreadfull gloom, 

Jael Denny’s murder caused.* 

*‘My last ebaunt was Jane Wilbred ; and her 
werses— and they did tidy well— began : — 

* A*Case like this you seldom read. 

Or one so sad and true, 

And we sincerely hope the perper- 
trators both will rue 
To serve a f^endless servant gir , 

Two years they did engage. 

Her name it is Jane WUlored, 

And eighteen years of a-jc.’ 

y Wliat d(fcy»u think of the Great Exhi- 
bitioDi si I shall be tbore. Me and my 


mates. We are going to send in a copy of 
werses in letters of gold for a prize. We^ll 
let the foreigners know what the real native 
melodies of England is, and no mistake.” 

Of the Death and Fire Hunters. 

1 have described the particular business of the 
ruftning patterer, who is known by another and 
a vlty expressive cognomen — as a Death 
HAiter.”^ This title refers not only to his vend- 
ing accou(its of all the murders that become 
t»pics of public conversation, but to his being a 
*‘miK“derer” on his own account, as in the sale 
of “cocks” mentioned incidentally in this nar- 
rative. If tile truth be saleable, a rumiing pat- 
terer prefers^selling the truth, for then — as ouc 
man told me — he can “ go the sam^ round com- 
fortably another day.” If there be no truUis 
for sale — no stories of cnminals’ lives and loves 
to be condensed from the diffusive biographies 
in the newspapers — no “helegy” for a great 
man gone — no prophecy and no crim. con. — the 
death hunter invents, or rather announces, them. 
He puts .some one to death forjj^ic occasion, 
which is called “a cock.” ^MRf^per he sells 
may give the dreadful details, or it may be a 
religious tract, “ hrought* out ui mistake,” 
should the vendor he questioned on the subject ; 
or else the poor fellow puts on a bew'ildcred look 
and m#irmurs, “ O, it’s shocking to be done 
this way — but I can’t read.” The patterers jiass 
along so rapidly that this detection rarely 
happens. 

One man tol^ me that in the last eight or ten 
5 ’ears, he, eitlier bingly or with his “ mob,” had 
twice put the Duke of Wellington to death, 
once by a fall from his horse, and the other time 
by a “sfldcien and myst-crious” death, without 
any condescension to particulars. He had twice 
performed the same mortal office for Louis 
Phillipc, before that potentate’s departure from 
France; each death was by the hands of an 
assassin ; “ one was stabbing, and the other a 
shot from a distance.” He once thought of 
poisoning the Pope, but w\as afraid of the street 
Irish. He broke I’rinec Albert’s leg, or arm, 
(he was ^ot sure which), when his royal high- 
ness wa% out with his harriers. He never had 
much to say about the Queen ; “ it wouldn’t 
go down,” he thought, and jiiorhaps nothing had 
lately been said. “ Stop, there, sir,” said anotlier 
patterer, of whom I inquired as to the correct- 
ness of those statements, (after my constant 
custom in sifting each subject thoroughly,) 
“stop, stop, sir. I have had to say about the 
Queen lately. In coorse, nothing can be said 
against her, and nothing ought to ; that’s true 
enough, hut the last time she was confined, I 
cried her accourhemevt (the word was pronounced 
as spelt to a merely English reader, or rather 
more broadly) of three I Lord love you, sir, it 
would have been no use Crying ene ; people’s so 
used to that ; but a Bobby came up and he 
stops me, and said it was some impudence about 
the Queen’s coachman I Why look at it, says I, 
fat-head — I knew I was safe-^and if there’s 
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anj'thiDg in it about tbe Queen or her coacli> 
man 1 And he looked, and in course there was 
nothing. I forget just now what the paper was 
about” My first-mentioned informant had ap- 
prehended Feargiis O’Connor on a charge of 
high treason. He assassinated Louis Napoleon, 
“ from a fourth edition of the Times” which 
“did well.” He caused Marshal Hayna« to 
die of the assault by the draymen. Iletmade 
Hush hang himself in prison. He kil'cd Jane 
Wilbred, and put Mrs. Sloane to 4®ath ; aryl 
he announced the discovery that Jane Wilb^d 
was Mrs, Sloane’s daughter. 

This informant did not represent that ne had 
originated these little pieces of intelligence, only 
that he had been a party to thejr sale, and a 
party to originating one or two. Another patterer 

luid of a higher order of genius — told me that 
all which was stated was undoubtedly correct, 
“but me and my mates, sir,” he said, “did 
Haynau in another style. A splendid slum, 
sir] Capital! We assassinated him — 7//vj?-te- 
rious. Then about Tlush. His hanging liissclf 
in prison was a fake, I know ; but we’ve had 
him lately.^Ui^^iost appeared — as is shown in 
the Australian papers — to Emily Sandford, and 
threatened her ; an«l took her by the neck, and 
there’s the red marks of his fingers to he seen 
on her neck to this day I ” The same informant 
was so loud in his praise of the “ Ass-s^ss-sina- 
tion” of Haynau that 1 give the account. 1 
liave little doubt it was his own writing. It is 
confused in passages, und has a blending of the 
“ I ” and the “ we — 

“ We have just recciveil upon uniTispiJted authority, 
that, that snvafre and unmanly tyrant, that enemy to 
civil and relifrious liberty, the inhuman Haynau has 
at last finished his career of guilt by the hand of an 
assassin, the term assassin I have no doubiawill {.m’ct 
harshly upon the ears of some of our readers, yet never 
the less 1 am compelled to use it although 1 would 
gladly say the average of outraged innocence, which 
w ould be a name more suitable to one who has been 
the means of ridden the world of such a despicable 
monster.” • 

[My informant complained bitterly, and not 
without reason, of the printer. “ Average,” 
for instance (which I have italicised), should be 
“ avenger.” The “ average of outraf^cd inno- 
cence I ”J ^ 

“ It appears by the Columns of the Cnrour Ic Con- 
stituonal of Brussels,” runs the paper, “ that the even- 
ing before last, three men one of which is supposed to 
be tbe miscreant, Haynau entered a Cafe in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Brussels kept by a man in the name of 
I’riduex, and after partaking of some refreshments 
which were ordered by his two companions they de- 
sired to be shown to their chambers, during their stay 
in the public or Travellers Room, they spoke but little 
and seemed to be very cautious as to joining in the 
conversations which was passing briskly round the 
festive board, which to use the landlord’s own words 
was rather strange, as his Cafe was mostly frequented 
by a sot of jovial fellows, M. Prlduex goes on to 
state that after the three strangers had retired to rest 
some time a tall and rathernoble looking man enveloped 
in a large cloak entered and asked for a bed, and after 
ralllMg for some wine he took up a paper and appeared 
to Iks reading it very attentively, in due time he was 
shown to bed and all passed on without any appear- 
ance of anything wrong until about 6 o’clock in the 
morning, when the landlord and his family, were 
loused by a noise over head and eries of murder, and 


upon going up stairs to usoertain the cause, he disc6- 
vered the person Who was [known] to lie Marshal 
Haynau, l>in% on his bed with hU thtoat cut in a 
frightful 1 tanner, and his two companions standing by 
his bed ude bewailin(|his loss. On the tabic was dis- 
coveredJa ^d, on ^ich was written these words 
* Mon tir, mm avenged at last. Suspicion went upon 
the tall strJiger, who was not anirwhere to be found, 
the GardeJums instantly were on the alert, and are 
now in oMve persuit of him hut up to the time of our 
going to^ess nothing further has transpired.” 

It is very easy to atimnatise the death -hunter 
when he sots ofl' all tlm attractions of a real or 
jirgtencled murder, — when he displays on a j^oard, 
as does the standing patterer, “illustrations” of 
“ the ’dentical pick-axe ” of Manning, or the 
stabi? of Good, — or when he invents or embel- 
lishes atrocities which excite the public mind. 
He does, however, but follow in the path of 
those who are locked up to as “ the press,” — as 
the ” fourth estate.” The conductors of the 
Lathi' s Newspajjcr eeift an artist to Paris to give 
drawings of the soene of the murder by the 
Hue de Pmslm, — to “illustrate” the blood- 
stains in tlie duchess’s bed - chamber. The 
Illustrated London News is prompt in depicting 
the locality of any atrocity over which the 
curious ill crime may gloat. The Observer, in 
costly advertisements, boasts of its 20 columns 
(sometimes with a supplement) of details of 
some vulgar aiid mercenary bloodshed,— -the 
detaiU being written in a most honest depre- 
cation of the morbid and savage tastes to which 
the writer is pandering. Other weekly, papers 
have engravings — and only concerning murder 
— of any wretch whom vice has made notoi'ious. 
Many weekly papers had expensive telegraphic 
despatches of Rush's having been hung 
Norwich, which event, happily 
of Sunday newspapers, took place in Norwich 
at noon on a Saturdafl [I may here remark, 
thti^ the piittererj laugh at telegraphs and e'^- 
press trains for rapidity of communication, 
boasting that the press strives in vain to rival 
them, — as at a “ hanging match,” for instance, 
the patterer has the full particulars, dying 
speech, and confession included — if a confes- 
sion be feasible — ready for his^ customers the 
moment the drop falls, and wmlc^the criminal 
may still be struggling, at the very scene of 
the hanging. At a distance he sells it before 
the hanging. “ If the Tmes was cross-examined 
about it,” observed one patterer, “ he must con- 
fess lie’s outdone, thouglt he’s a rich TimeSf and 
we is poor fellows.’ ’ But^o resume — ] 

A penny-a-liner is reported, and without con- 
tradiction, to have made a large sum by having 
hurried to Jersey in Manning’s business, and by 
being allowed to accompany the ogicers when 
they conducted that paltry tool of a vindictive 
woman from Jersey to Southampton by steamer, 
and from Southampton to London by “ special 
engine,” as beseemed the popularity of so dis- 
tinguislied a rascal and homicide; and next 
morning the daily papers, in aU the typo- 
graphical honour of “leads” and “a good 
place,” gave details of this !bli|)||^— this Man- 
ning’s — coavetiAtitm, look% aftawdemeanour. 
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Until Hw respectable*’ prejp become a more 
, bealtblMI public instractor, we bavt no right to 
blame tbe death-hunter, but an imitkor 

— a folder — and that for |®eal; So strong 
hH^this morbid feeiiiiir abodf criminals become, 
that aat eaU^ daughter, who had ** airiL'>racr '* to 
see Bedlar^ would not leave the pyce until 
she had obtained Oxford's autograplr Vor her 
album! The rich vulgar are but c^e poor 
vulgar — without an excuse for their vulgarity. 

** IJext to murders, fires are tidy browns,” I 
was told by a pafercr experienced both 
** murders” and “fires.” The burning of the 
old Houses of Parliament was very popular 
among street-sellers, and for the reason which 
ensures popularity to a commercial people ; it 
was a source of profit, and was certainly made 
the most of. It was the woik of incendiaries, — 
of ministers, to get rid of perplexing papers, — 
of government officers with troublesome accounts 
to balance, — of a sporting lord, for a heavy 
wager, — of a con.spiracy of builders, — and of ” a 
unsuspected party.” The older “hands” with 
whom I conversed on the, subject, all agreed in 
stating that they “ did well” on the fire. One 
man said, “ No, sir, it wasn’t only the worki 
people that bought of me, but merchants and 
their clerks, I s’posc they took the papers home 
with ’em for their >vives and fiimilies, wduch is 
a cheap way of doing, as a newspaper oosts Pul. 
at least But stop, sir, — stop ; there wasn’t no 
tbreepennies then, — nothing under (id., if they 
wasn’t more; I can’t just say, but'xt was better 
for us when newspapers was high. I never 

a rd no sorrow expressed, — not tn tlie least. 

a good job, and they wished 
the ministers w.as in it.” The burning of the 
Royal Exchange w'as ncJt> quite so beneficial to 
the street-sellers, but “ was uncommon tidv.” 
The fire at the Tower, however, was almost as 
great a source of profit as that of the Houses of 
Parliament, and the following statement shows 
the profit reaped. 

My informant had been a gentleman’s ser- 
vant, his last place being with a gentleman in 
Russell-squa!^! %ho went to the East Indies, 
and his servant was out of a situation so long 
that he ^‘parted with everything.” When he 
was at the height of his distress, he went to sec 
the fire at the Tower, as he “ had nothing better* 
to do.” He remained out some hours, and 
before he reached his lodging, men passed him, 
crying the full and true particulars of the fiix*. 

“ I bought one,” said the man, “ and changed 
my last shilling. It was a sudden impulse, for 
I saw peoplg buy keenly- I never read it, but 
only looked at the printer’s name. I went to 
him at the Dials, and bought some, and so I 
went into the paper trade. I made 65. or 7s. 
some days, while the ^Tower lasted ; and 8s. and 
4ji, other days, when the first polish was off. I 
sold them mostly at Id. a piece at first. It was 
good money then. The Tower was good, or 
middling goo^lirtrom 14 to 30 days. There 
waiij^ men working nothing but the 


Tower, There’s no great chance of any more 
great buildings being burnt ; worse luck. People 
don’t care much about private fires. A man in 
this street don’t heed so much who’s burnt to 
death in the next. But the foundation-stone of 
the new Royal Exchange — fire led to that — was 
pretty fair, and portraits of Halbert w'ent off, so 
Ihal^it was for two or three days as good as the 
Towej^. Fires is our best friends next to mur- 
der!^ if they’re good fires. The hopening of the 
Coal Exchange was rather tidy. I’ve been in 
tll^ streets ever since, and don’t see how I could 
possibly get out of them. At first 1 felt a great 
degrau*ation at being driven to the life- 1 shun- 
ned grooms and coachmen, as 1 might be known 
to them. I didn’t care for others. That sort 
of feeling w^ars out though. I’m a widower 
now', and my family feels, as I did at first, that 
whnt I’m doing is ‘low’.’ They won’t assist — 
though tliey may give me I 5 . now and then — but 
they won’t assist me to leave the streets. Tliey’ll 
rather blame me for going into them, though 
there was only that, or robbing, or starving. 
The fire at Ben. Caunt’s, where the poor cliil- 
dren was burnt to hashes, t of the 

private house fires that I’vd^orked, I think. 
I made 4s. on it one day. He was the champion 
once, and was away at a fight at tlio lime, and 
it w'as a shocking thing, and so })eo|)le bouglit.” 

After the burning of York Min>*ter by .lona- 
than Martin. 1 was told by an old hand, the 
(street) destruction of the best know'ij public 
buildings in the country was tried ; such ns 
Canterbury Catlicdral, Dover Castle, the Brigh- 
ton Pavilion, Edinburgh Castle, or Holyrood 
House — all known to “ lra\elliiig ” jiattercrs — 
but the success was not sufficiently encouraging. 
It was no.|Use, I was told, firing such places ns 
Hampton Court or Windsor Castle, for unless 
jieople fflic the relief tion of a great fire, they 
wouldn’t buy. 

• Of Tin: ScLLFRs or SreoND Editions. 
Thi.se “second editions” are, and almost 
uni\ersally, second or later editions of the 
newspapers, morning and evGnkig, but three- 
fourths the sale may be of the evening 
papers, and more especially of the and 

Sfandard.'" 

I believe that there is not now in existence — 
unless it be in a w’orkhousc and unknow'n to his 
fellow’s, or engaged in some other avocation and 
lost sight of by them — any one who sold “ se- 
cond editions” (the CoMrirr evening paper being 
then in the greatest demand) at the time of the 
Duke of York’s Walcheren expedition, at the 
period of the battle of the Nile, during the 
continuance of the Peninsular war, or even at 
the battle of Waterloo. There were a few old 
men— some of whom had been soldiers or sail- 
ors, and others who have simulated it — sur- 
viving within these 5 or 6 years, and some later, 
who “ worked Waterloo,” but they were swept 
off, I was told, by the cholera. 

“ I was assured by a gentlemen who had a 
perfect remembrance of the “ second editions ” 
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(u (bey. wen genetelly called) aold in the 
•treetpi and who had often bought them up- 
ward! of forty yean ago, that a sketch in the 
“Monthly lle?iew,“ in a notice of Seott’s 
“Lord of the Isles'* (published in 1815), gave 
the best notion he had met with of what the 
seeond edition sale really was. At the com- 
mei^ement of the sixth canto of his pocm*3ir 
Wa^r, somewhat too grandiloquently, Ih the 
judgment of his reviewer, asks — ' # 

. “ O who, that rtiared them, ever shall forget * 

The emotions of the spirit-r' "bing time, 

When breathless in the mart ilie couriers .n»t, 
Early and late, at evening and at prune ? ” 

“Who,” in his turn asks the reviewer, “can 
avoid conjuring up the idea of mm with broad 
sheets of foolscap, scored with ‘victories’ 
rolled round their hats, and horns blowing loud 
dehance in each other's mouth, from the top to 
the bottom of Pall-mall or the Hayinarket, when 
he reads such a passage? We actually hear 
the Park and Tower guns, and the clattering of 
ten thousand bells, as we read, and stop our cars 
from the sudden intrusion of some 

hot and /*or«-jijf*l8^patriot, blowing ourselves, as 
well as Bonaparte to the devil ! ” 

The horn carried by these “ /<or«-fistcd ” men 
was a common tin tube, from two to three feet 
long, and hardly capable of being made to 
produce any sound beyond a sudden £«id dis- 
cordant “trump, trump.” The men worked 
with papers round their hats, in a way not very 
dissimilar to that of ‘he running pattorers of 
to-day. • 

The “ editions ” cried by these men during the 
war-time often contained spurious intelligence, 
but for that tlie editors of the journals were re- 
sponsible — or the stock-jobbers who lia^ imposed 
upon them. Any one who has consulted a file 
of newspapers of the period to which I have 
referred, will remember how frequent, and how 
false, were the announcements, or the rumours,«| 
of the deaths of Bonaparte, his brothers, or 
his marshals, in battle or by assassination. 

As there was no man who was personally 
conversant with this traffic in what is empha- 
tically '♦enough called the “ war-ume,” I 
sought out an old street- pattercr wlio Ifad been 
acquainted with the older hands in the trade, 
whose experience stretched to the commence- 
ment trf the present century, and from him I 
received the following account : 

“ Oh, yes,” he i^gan, “ I’ve worked * se- 
conds.’ We used to call the editions generally 
seconds, and cry them sometimes, as the latest 
editions, whatever itiiras. There was Jack Grif- 
fiths, sir, — now wasn’t he a hand at a second 
edition ? I believe you. I do any kind of patter 
now myself, but I’ve done tidy on second edi- 
tiops, when seconds was to be had. Why, Jack 
Griffiths, sir—he’d been a sailor and was fond 
of talldng about the sea — Jack Griffiths — you 
would have liked to have heard him — Jack 
told me that he once took lOr. 6d, — it was 
Hyde Park way — for a second edition of a paper 
when Queen Caroline’s trial was over. Besides 


Jack, there was ^oin Cole, called the Wooden 
Leg (he'd been ^Laddier I believe), an4 Whito- 
chapel, aQd.r OUK^rummagem, and ^Hell-fire 
Jwk. j|ck veas said to he some- 

thjn£ to anf^ that was a trainer, ^d ^, great 
favourite jpf the old Liuke of Guea&erry, and 
was catt^ ^ell-fire Lick ; but f can’t say 
how it was. ' I began to work second editions, 
for the first time when George IV. died. They 
went off pretty well at a piece, and for three 
or four I got 2s. 6rf.* If it’s anything good I 
ge^ still, but verj" seldom any mol^* I 
always show anybody that ^sks that the paper 
is ju^ what I’ve cried it. There’s no regular 
cry; we|Cries what’s up; * Here's the second 
edition or the Globe with the full perticlcrs of 
the death of his Majesty K-ing George 
We work much : i the same way as the ruiunng 
pattar. Three of u% shouts in the same snot. 
I was one ot thice who one night sold five 
quires, mostly Globe and Standard. It was at 
the Reform Bill time, and something about the 
llefonn Bill. I never much heeded what the 
paper was about. I only wanted the palter, 
aiul soon got it. A mate, or any of us, looks 
out for anything good in the evening papers, 
to be ready. Wliy that night I speak of I 
was kept running buckards and for’ards to the 
newspaper offices — and how they does keep 
you waiting at times! — mostly the Globe and 
Standard ; we worked them all at the West 
End. There’s twenty- seven papers to a quire, 
and we gave4-rf. a piece for ’em and sold none, 
as well as I mind, for under Is. I carried 
them mostly tinder my arm or in my hat, 
taking care they wasn’t spoiled. 
square way, and St George’s, Ifenover- square 
way, and Hyde Park way, are the best The 
City’s no good. There^s only sixpences ‘tliere. 
Th(^offec-shops 4ias spoiled the City, as I'm 
afeard they will other parts. Murders in 
second editions don’t sell now, and aren’t 
tried much, beyond a few, if there’s a late 
verdict Curviseer (Courvoisicr) was tidy. The 
liial weren’t over ’til evening, and I sold six 
papers, and got 7s. for tliemi*'^ gentlemen 
going away by tlie mail. I’ve ^ heard that 
Greenacre was good in the same way, but I 
wasn’t in town at the time. The Erenoh 
Revolution — the last one — was certainly a 
fairish go. Lewis Eillup was good many 
ways. When he used to bo shot at — ^if the 
news weren’t too early in'^tlie day — and when 
he got to England, and when he was said to 
have got back, or to have been taken. Why, 
of course hp wern’t to compare with Rush in 
the regular patter, but lie was veay fai?. I 
liave notbiug to say against him^ and wiidi he 
was alive, and could do it all over again. Lord 
Brougliam’s death wem’t worth much to lu. 
You remember the time, J dare say, sir, whca 
they said he killed hisself in the papers, to 
see what folks would say on him* The resig- 
nation of a prime ministen is mostly pretty 
good. Lord Melbourne was, "was Sir 

Robert Peel. There’s always some^y to say, 
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tigliAi* and to bay « paper 
beoo«»e bW I had a fed paper in 

any bat ‘arisen I wjrked the French Bevolataen. 
l^ch news is generally lilted in a faebionable 
itriah news is no pood, for J^ople don’t 
Heein to believe it Spiith* O’ Brio’s battle, 
UtOnglif did sell a little. It’s not ppasible to 
m yon exactly what I’ve made on -seconds. 
IBkur can I ? One week I may have cleared 
i!^ in them, and for sr^x mon\^s before not a 
blessed brown. Perhap'a — as near as I can 

recoKedf and calculate — I’ve cleared 3^, (if 
that) each year, ofte with another, in second 
editions in my time, and perhaps twenty other* 
has done the same,” , 

Another man who also knew the old hands 
said to me : “ Lord bless ns, how times is 
cbmiged! you should have heard Jack Grif- 
fiths tell how he cried his gazettes: * J7e ete's 
the London GazeUe Ex-terornary, containing 
the hof-ficial account of the bloody and deci- 
sive wictory of Sally-mankcr,’ Something that 
way. Patter wern’t required then ; the tilings 
sold theirselves. Why, the other day I was 
tffildng to a young chap that conceits hissclf to 
be a hout-aiid-houter in patter, and I nicn- 
tioQS Jack’s crying Gazettes and getting 5jf. 
apiece for many a one on ’em, and this young 
citap says, says he : ‘ Gazettes ! MTiat did 
tibey cry Gazettes ? — hankrujds, and all that ? ’ 

* Bankrupts be blowed ! ’ said I, ‘victories!’ I 
heerd Waterloo cried when I was a little ’un. 
The speeches on the opening of parliament, 
which the new.spnpers has ready, has no sale 
in the crowd to what they had. I only sold 
Amo papers at 6d. each jihis last go. 1 ven- 
tured 01^110 ^ore, or should have been a loser. 
If the Queen isn’t there, none’s sold. But we 
always has a speech reaiy, as close as can be got 
fifOim what the morning papeuf' says. One gent 
aaid to me : ‘But that ain’t the real speech ! ’ 
*It’s a far better,’ says I, and so it is. Why 
now, six, there's some reading and spirit in 
this bit The Queen says : 


‘ It ii my determination by the assistance or divine 
|i^;6vidence t^fi{;.hold and protect the Protestant 
Church of British Empire, whieii has been en- 
three hundred years without interuption, the 
Bcligion which our ancestors struggled to obtain. 
And as long as it shall please God to spare me, I 
Win endeavour to maintain the rifrhiR and peropatives 
of our holy Protestant Church. And now my Lorda, 
I leave you to your duties, to the helm of the state, to 
tbeluaboui oTpeaco, and happiness.’” 


This Bum showed me the street speech, which 
wim <ni a broad sheet set ofi' with the royal 
arms. The topics and arrangement were the 
same as those in the speech delivered by her 
Mf^esty, 

On feottday morning last (Feb. 24), I asked 
^ who told me that prime ministers’ re- 
aignations were “pretty good” for the street 
if he had been well Temunerated by the 
fid# .#f the evening papers of Saturday, with 
of Lojrd Jomi KusselFa resignation. 
* ft BWcn’tJplBtf; sir,*’ he answered; “there was 
CNtiasg in the nvenings, and we thought 


nobody seemed to cate aboft it The news, 
paper offices and their boarders ^a$ he called 
the men going about with annouaBements on 
boards) didn’t make very much of it, so we got 
up a song instead ; but it was no good,— not salt 
to a fresh herring— for there was some fresh 
herrings in. It was put strong, thongh. This 
ytrs£ tlie last verse : 

* Pmm the House to the Palace it hat caused a litther, 
01 J women are tumbling one over another, 

,The Gue^ says it is with her, one thina or 'tother, 
They must not discharge Little John ; 

Her Majesty vows that she Is not contented, 
An(i:many ere lonfr will have cause to repent it, 

Had she been in t)»e house she would nobly resent it, 
And fought like a brick for Lord John.’ ” 

Adopting, the calculation of my first infor- 
mant, and giving a profit of IdO puer cent, we 
find 150/. yearly expended in the streets, in 
second editions, or probably it miglxt be more 
correct to say 200/. in a year of great events, 
and 501. in a year when such events are few. 

Of the Standing Patterers. 

Tun standing patterer I have already described 
in his rescMuhlance to the i^/ZirUjank of old, 
and how, like his predecessor, he required a 
“ pitch ” and an audience. I need but iterate 
that these standing patterers are men who re- 
main in one place, until they tliink they have 
exhausted the custom likely to accrue there, or 
until they are removed by the police ; and who 
endeavour to attract attention to their papers, 
or more commonly pamphlets, either by means 
of a board witl^. coloured pictures upon it, illus- 
trative of the contents of what they sell, or else 
by gatliering a crowd round about them, in 
giving a liiely or horrible description of the 
papers Cr books they are “ working,” Thu 
former is what is usually denominated in afreet 
technology, “ hoard work.” A few of the stand- 
ing patterers give .street recitations or dialogues. 

Some of the “ illustrations” most “ in vogue” 
of late for the boards of the standing jpatterers 
were, — tlie flogging of tlic nuns of Minsk, the 
blood streaming from their naked Uioulders, 
(anything against the Emperor of liossia, I was 
told, was a good street subject for a painting) ; 
the yourg girl, Sarah Thomas, who murder^ 
her mistress in Bristol, dragged to the gallows 
by the turnkeys and (’alcraft, the hangmOB ; 
Calcraft liimseif, when cliarged with “ starving 
his mother Huyiiau, in the hands of tiw 
draymen ; the Mannings, and al^erwards the 
Sloanes. The two last-mentioned wore among 
the most elaborate, each having a series of 
“ compartments,” representing the 
stages of the events in wmeh those heroes and 
heroines fiourislied. I sliall speak afterwards 
of street- artists who are the painters of these 
boards, and tlien describe tlie pictures more 
fully. There are also, as before alluded to, 
what may be called “ cocks “ in street point- 
ings, as well as street literature. 

Two of the most favourite themes of die 
standing patterers were, however, the “ Annals 
of the White House in Soho*square,“ and the 
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** Mysteries of Metmerlfm.*' ^otb supplied raoter of the pattaiexs, if I here state, that in 
salats to the boards, nay conversation witli the whole of them, £ 

The White House was a notorious place of ill heard from their ' lips strong expressions of 
fame. Some of the apartments, it is said, were disgust at Sloane^far stronger than were 
furnished in a style' of costly luxury; wlxile utter«d in Abhorrence of any murderer. Kush, 
others were fitted up with springs, traps, and indeed, v»e, and is, ,a popular man among 
other contrivances, so as to present no a2>poar- them. jOne of them told me, that not long 
ance other than that of an ordinary room, uhtil before Madame Tussaud'a death, he thought of 
the machinery was set in motion. In one •oom, calling upon that “ wenerable lady,” and asking 
into which some wretched girl might b^' ii^ro- her, he said, “ to treat me to something to d^k 
duced, on her drawing a curtain as sh%*would bg the immortal memory*w Mr. Kush, my friend 
desired, a skeleton, grinning horribly, was pre- and her'if.” • 

cipitated fonvard, and caught the teg-ified ft js admitted by all concerned in the exercise 
creature in his, to all appearance, ji^ony arniK. #f street elocution, that “the stander” must 
In^ another chamber the lights grew dim, and have * the best of patter.” He usually works 
then seemed gradually to go out In a little alone, — mere are very rarely two at standing 
time some candles, apparently scl^ignited, re- patter, — and beyond his board he has no adven- 
vealed to a horror stricken woman, a black titious aid.s, as ij the running patter, so that he 
coffin, on the lid of which might be seen, in mus^be all thp' more eilective ; but the board is 
brass letters, An^iie, or whatever name it bad pronounced “as gooa as a mam” When Che 
been ascertaind the poor wretch was known by. standing patterer v^isits the country, he is ac- 
A sofa, ill another jiart of the mansion, was compaiiied by a mate, and the “ copy of werses” 
made to descend into some place of utter dark- is then announced as being written by an “imder- 
ness ; or, it was alleged, into a room in which paid curate” wdthin a day's walk, “It tells 
w'as a store ashes. mostly, sir,” said one man ; “ for it’s a bless ing 

^ Into the truth or exaggeration of these and to us that there always is a journeyman parson 
similar statements, •it is not m3' business to what the people knows, and what the patter 
inquire ; but the standing patterer made tlie fits.” Sometimes the poetry is attributed to a 
most ot them. Although the house in question sister of mere}', or to a popular poetess ; very 
has been either rebuilt or altered— I w#s told frequently, b}' the patterers who best undcr- 
that each was the case— and its abominable stand the labouring classes, to Miss Kliza 
character has ceased to apply to it for some Cook. Sometimes the verses are written by 
years, the patterer did not scruple to represent it “ a sympathiiiiig gent, in that parish,” but bis 
as still in existence (though li^ might change name wasn’t to be mentioned. Another intel- 
the venue as to ^e square at discretion) and ligent patterer whom I questioned on the sub- 
that all the atrocities perpetrated — to which 1 ject, told nic that my information was correct, 
have not ventured even to allude — were still the “It’s just the same in the newspapers,” be 
ordinary procedures of “high life.” •Neither continued; “why the * sympathising gent.’ is 
did the standing patterer scruple, as one man the same with us as ^hat in the newspapers 
assured me, to “name names;” to attribute vile is ca^ed “ other i»telligence (about any crime), 
deeds to any nobleman or gentleman whose to publish which might defeat the ends of 
name was before the public; and to embellish ^justice.” That means, they know nothing at 
his story by an allusion to a rfccent event. He all about it, and can’t so much as venture on 
not unfrequently ended with a moral exliorta- a guess. I’ve known a little about it for the 
rion to all ladies present to avoid this “abode of I'.apers, sir, — it doesn’t matter in what line.” 
iniquity for the rich.” The board was illus- Some standing juittcrers are bjifiight up to the 
trated with skeletons, coffins, and otherffiorrors ; business from childhood. Some take to it 
but nrither on it, nor in a hardly intelligible through lo.ss of character, or through their in- 
narrarive which the patterer sold, was there ability to obtain a situation from intemperate 
. habits, and some because “a free life suits me 

The “ Mysteries of Mesmerism” was an ac- best.” In a former inquiry into a portion of 
co^t of tbe marvels of that “ newly- discovered this subject, I sought .1 standing patterer, whom 
w* power in natur and artt” I found in a thrccjienny lodging-house in Mint** 

With it Dr, Elliotson’s, or some well-known street, Southwark. On my inquiring what in- 
name, was usually associated, and any marvel duced liim to adopt, or pursue, that line of life, 
wa« “pattered,” according to the patterer’ s taste he said; — 

and judgment. The illustrations were of persons, “ It was distress that first drove lati to it. I 
generally women, in a state of coma, but in this had learnt to make willow bonnets, but that 
also tbere^ was no indecency ; nor was there in branch of trade went entirely out So, baying a 
tbe narrative sold, wife and children, I was drove to write emt a 

Qf these two popular exhibitions there are, paper that I called ‘The Pteople’s Address to 
I am informed, none now in town, and both, I the King on tlie Present State of the Natiom* 
was told, was more tbe speculations of a printer, I got it printed, and took it into the streets and 
who sent out men, than in the bands of the sold it. I did very well with it, and made d*. a 
regular patterers. day wliile it lasted. I never wi? up to 

It may tend somewhat to elucidate the cha* an7 mechanical trade. My fethfr a cwttw 
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yjaan*' Inhere he cried bitterly]. ^ “It breaks 
ay heart when I think of it. I have as good a 
rife as ever lived, and I would give the world to 
get out of my present life. 4t would be heaven 
to get away from the i)lacc‘ wliere I An. I 
obliged to cheer uj) iny sj>irits. If I w*ps to give 
way to it, I shouldn’t li long. It’s liko a little 
hell to bo in the place whore we live” [crying], 
associated witli the ruffians that we are- My 
distress of mind is awful^hut it won’t do to show 
it at my lodgings — tliey’thonly laugh to see me 
down^liearted ; so J keep my trouble all,\to 
myself. Oli, I am ‘lioartily sick of this street 
work — the insults I li.ive to put up with-— tluf 
drunken men swearing at me. Yes, ^uideed, I 
am heartily sick of it.” 

This poor man had some assistance forwarded 
to him hy benevolent ])ersous, alter Iiis case h.id 
appeared in my letter m the ^f<^r^ut^g Chioyich'. 
This was the means of liis leaving the streets, 
and starting in the “ cloth-cap trade.” lie 
seemed a deserving man. 

Experience or a Standing Pattcuer. 
From one of this body I received, at the period 
just alluded to, the following information: — 

“ I have taken my os. a day (said my infoi- 
mant); but ‘ paper’ selling now i^n’t half so good 
as it used to be. People haven’t got the money 
to lay out; for it all depends vvilii the working 
man. The least we take in a day is, upon an 
average, sixpence ; hut taking tlie good .uid had 
together, I should say wc take a bun* 10,v. a v^’cek. 
T know there’s soine get more than that, hut 
then there's many take less. Lately, 1 know, 
I haven't taken \)s. a week myself, and people 
reckon u»e one of the best patteiers in the trade. 
I'm reckoned to have ll|^‘ gift— that is, the gift 
of the gab. I never works a last dying sj)eech 
on any other than the day of txecution— uli the 
edge is taken off of it after that. Tlie last dying 
speeches and executions are all printed the day 
before. They're always done on the Sunday, if 
the murderers arc to he hung on the Momlay. 
I've been and got them myself on the Suiukty 
night, over over again. The ilying na- 
tioners goes with the ])apcr8 in their pockets, 
and stand under the droj), and as soon a* ever it 
falls, and long before tlic breath is out of llie 
body, they begin bawling out.” [Here my iii- 
fornuuit gave a further account of the flying 
stationers under the gallow'.s, similar to wliat I 
have given. He ai^rred that tliey “ invented 
every lie likely to go down.”] ” Mlere you 
have also an exact likeness,' they say, ‘ of the 
murderer, taken at tlie bar of the Old Bailey ! ’ 
when all tke time it i.s an old woo^-cut that's 
lieeii used for every criminal for the last forty 
years. I know the likeness tliat was given of 
lluck^ was tlie one that was given for Fauntle- 
roy ; and tlie w ood^Jeut of Tawcl) was one that 
wa« given for the Quaker that had been hanged 
for forgery twonly year.s before. Thurtell’s 
likeaeas was doubr expressly for tlie ‘ jiapcrs 
tmd waj^hl Mannings' and Kush’s like- 
le murders are bought by men, 


women, and children. Many of the trade.- feoplo 
bought a great many of the aHair of the Man- 
nings. I went down to Deptford with mine, 
and did uncommonly well. I sold all off. 
Gentlefolks won’t have anything to do with 
murder.s sold in the street; they've got other 
ways of seeing all about it. We lay on the 
Iiorfbrs, and picture them in the highest colours 
wc cdn. We don’t care what’s in the * papers' 
in oi’r hai^ds. All we want to do is to sell 'em ; 
and the mefre horrible we makes the affiiirs, the 
m^»re sale w'c Imve. AVe do very well with ‘ love- 
Ictterisi’ Tlu’y are ‘ cocks that is, they are all 
fictitious. JVe give it out that they are from a 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, not a hundred 
yaids from ivhere we are a-standing. Some- 
times wc say it’s a well-known sporting butcher; 
sometimes it's a highly resjiectahle publican- 
just as it will suit the tastes of the neighbour- 
hood. I got my living round Cornwall for one 
twelvemonth with nothing else than a love- 
letter. It was lieaded, ‘ A curious and laughable 
love-letter and puzzle, sent by a sporting gentle- 
man to Miss H — s—m, in this neio^ljbourhood 
th.it suits any pl.ice tliat I miijpcrJfauce to be in ; 
hut I always ]>.itter the name of the street or 
V illage where I may be. Tois letter, I say, is 
so worded, that had it fallen into the hands of 
lier mamma or pajia, they could not have told 
wliat itc meant ; hut tlie young lady, having so 
much wit, found out its true meaning, and sent 
him an .answer in tlie same manner. You have 
liere, vve say. the mnnher of the liousc, tlie name 
of tlie jikice where she lives (there is nothing of 
the kind, of course), and the initiaks of all the 
parties concerned. We dare not give the real 
names in full, we tell them; jiideed, wc do all 
we can ttf get up tlie piojile’.s curiosity. I did 
verv-^ well with the ‘ Burning of the Ilouse of 
Commons.' 1 hajipcned hy accident to ])Ut my 
})ipe into my pocket amongst some of my papers, 
and burnt them. Tlien, not knowing how to 
get I ill of them, I got a few straws, I told tlie 
jieople that my burnt pajiers were parliament- 
ary documents that had been rescued from the 
llames, and that, as I dare not sell them, I 
would let them liave a straw for a penny, and 
give thev one of the jiajiers. By this trick I got 
rid of my stock twice a.s fa^t, and got double the 
price that I sliould luive done. Tlie papers had 
nothing at all to do willi the House of Commons. 
Some was ‘ Death and the Lady,* and ‘ Death 
and the Gentleman,' and others were the ‘Poli- 
tical Catechism,' and 3(»5 lies, Scotch, English, 
and Irish, and each lie as big round as St Paal’s. 
I remember a parly named Jack Straw, who laid 
a wager, lialf-a-gallon of beer, that he’d bring 
home the money fur two dozen blank papers in one 
hour’.s time. lie went out into the Old-street- 
road, and began a patter about the political adhirs 
of the nation, and Sir Kobert Peel, and the Duke 
f Wellington, telling the public that he dared 
not sell his papers, they were treasonable ; so he 
gave them with a straw — that he sold for one 
penny. In less than the hour he was sold clean 
out, and returned and drank tlie beer. The 
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chief things that I work are quarter-sheets of 
recitations and dialogues. One is * Good Advice 
to Young Men on Choosing tlieir Wives.’ I have 
done exceedingly well witli that— it’s a good 
moral thing. Another is the ’ Drunkard’s Cate- 
chism ;* another is ‘ The Rent Day ; or, the 
Landlord gathering his Ileiits.’ 'I'his is a^dia- 
loguc between tlie landlord and his tenant, be- 
ginning with ‘ Good morning, Mrs. Longface ; 
have you got my rent ready, ina’fwi ?' ^Thc 
next one is ‘The Adventures of Larry 0’Flin|^.’ 
It’s a comic story, and a very good ^ot-up 
thing. Another is ‘ A TTiiit to Ilusbanffs and 
Wives and ‘ A Pack of Cards turned into a 
llible, a Prayer-book, and an Almanack.’ These 
cards belonged to Richard MidtBeton, of the 
GOth regiment of foot, who w'as taken a prisoner 
for playing at cards in church during divine 
service. But the best I do is ‘ The Remark- 
fable Dream of a Young INI. in of loose charaeler, 
who had made an agreement to break into 
a gentleman’s house at twelve at night on 
Whitsun Monday, hot, o^^ing to a little drink 
that he to«k^, he had a rem.irkahle dieam, 
and dreamed he^'as in hell. The dream had 
such influence on ]jis mind ihat he refu.sed to 
meet his comrade. His comrade wa.s taken up 
for the htirglary, found guiltj', and execut<*d 
for it This made such an impression on the 
young man’s mind that he became a rf’formcd 
cliaractcr.’ There is a very beautiful desorij)tion 
of hell in this paper,” said my informant, “that 
makes it sell very well among tlie old women 
and the ap])rentice lads, for the*>'oung man was 
an apprentice himself. It’s all in very pretty 
poetry, and a regular ‘ cock.’ 'J’he pnpers that 
I work chiefly are what are called * tlx^ standing 
patters;’ they’re all of ’em stereotype, and 
some of them a hundred years old. We con- 
sider the ‘death hunters’ are the lowest grade 
in the trade. We can make most money of 
the muvdcr.s -while they last, hut they don't* 
last, and tliey merely yvant a good pair of lungs 
to. get them off lUit it’s not e\cry one, sir, 
that can work the standing patters. ^Many 
persons I’ve seen try at it and fail. ^ One old 
man I knew tried the ‘Drunkard’s Catechism’ 
and the ‘ Soldier’s J’raycr-hook and Bifdc.’ ITc 
could manage to patter these becaii.se they’ll 
almost work themselves ; but ‘ Old Mother 
Clifton’ he broke down in. I heard him do it 
in Sun-street and in the Blackfriars-road ; hut 
it was such a dreadful failure — he couldn’t 
humour it a bit — that, thinks I to my.sclf, you’ll 
soon have to give up, and sure enough he’s 
never been to the printer’s since. He’d a very 
poor audience, chiefly boys and girls, and they 
yvere laughing at him because lie made so many 
blunders in it. A man that’s ncy er hrvn to .school 
an hour can go and patter a dying speeeli or 
‘ A Battle betyveen Two Ladies of Fortune.’ 'J’liey 
require no scbolarship. All you yvant is to stick 
a picture on your bit, to attract attention, and to 
make all the noise you can. It’s all the same 
when they does an * Assassination of Louis 
Philippe,* or a ‘ Diabolical Attempt on the Life 


of the Queen’ — a good stout pair of lungs and 
plenty of impudence is all that is required. But 
to patter ‘ Bounce, the Workhouse Beadle, and 
the Examination of the Paujicrs before the Poor- 
law Com^iissioncrs,’ takes a good head-piece 
and great gift of the gab, lot me tell you. It’s 
just thi same as a play-actor. I can assure you 
I oi'ten feel very nerv^oiis. I begin it, and walk 
miles before I can get confidence in myself to 
make tlie attempt, jfgot rid of tyvo quire last 
night. I was up among the gentlemen’s sej;vants 
in* Crayvford- street, Bakci^strect, and 1 had a 
.very good haul out of the groyym-up people. 
I cleared 1.?. Sf/. altogetlier. I did that from 
seven till^ninc in the ey^ening- It’s all chance- 
work. If it’s fine, and I can got a crowd of 
grown-up p(‘opl' round me, I can do very well, 
hut I can’t do anything amongst the boys. 
Thefe’s vtTy ..ttlc t(# be done in the day-tinic. 
I begin at ten in the day, and stop out till one. 
After that I starts off again at five, and leaves 
off about ten at night. Marylebone, Padding- 
ton, and Westminster I find the best places. 
The West-end is very good the early part of tlie 
yveck, for any thing that’s genteel, such as the 
‘ Rich M.in and his Wife quarrelling because 
they liave no Family.’ Our customers there are 
principal!)' the footmen, the grooms, and the maid- 
servants. Tlie cast end of the toyy'n is the best 
on Friday and Saturday evenings. I very often 
go to Limehouse on Friday evening. Most part 
of the dock-men are jiaid then, and anything 
comic goes ofryvell among them. On Saturdays 
1 go to the New-cut, Ratclifl’-high-w'ay, tlic Brill, 
and such places. I make mostly 2«. clear on a 
Saturday niglit. After nineteen years’ experi- 
ence of the patter and paper line in the streets, 
I find that a foolish nonsensical thing will sell 
twice as fast as a good moral sentimental or'*; 
and, yvhile it last?, a good murder will cut out 
the yvhole of them. It’s the best selling thing 
of any. J used at one time to patter religious 
tracts ill the street, hut I found no encourage- 
ment. I did the ‘Infidel Blacksmith’ — that 
yvould not sell. ‘ What is Hanpiness ? a Dia- 
logue between Ellen and IMaiy ’•-that was no 
go. No more yvas the ‘ Sorrows of Seduction.’ 
So I yvas driven into the comic standing patters.” 

The more recent experiences” of standing 
patterers, as they yvere detailed to me, difler so 
little ill subject, or anything else, from what I 
liave giy'cn concerning running patterers, that to 
cite them yvonld he a repcRtion. 

From the best information to be obtained, I 
have no doubt that there care always at least 20 
standing patterers— sometimes they are called 
“boardmen” — at work in London? Some of 
them “ run” occasionally, hut an equal number 
or more, of the regular “ runners ” resort now 
and then to the standing patter, so the 
generally kept up. 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks of had ivea- 
ther, yvhich affects the standing, and does not 
atlect the running, patterer ; notwithstand- 
ing the more frequent interruptions of the police, 
I am of opinion that the standing patterer earns 
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on an average 1^. a week more tlian'his running 
brother. His earnings too are often all his 
ovruj whereas the runners jfre a ‘school/ and, 
their gains divided, l^lore running pattcrers 
become, on favourable occasions, kationary, 
with boards, perliaps ni the proportion ofi live to 
four, than tlte stationary become itinerant. One 
standing patterer told me, that, during the ex- 
citement about the Sloaii^s, he cleured full ^s. a 
day for more than a week; but" at oilier times 
he had cleared only Is. (></. in a whole \ve.»k, 
and he had taken nothing wlien the weather 
was loo wet for the standing work, and .♦here 
was nothing up to “ run ” with. r- 

If, then, 20 standing pattcrers clear 10.s. 
weekly, each, the year through — “taking" IJ.v. 
weekly — we fmd that 7iS0/. is yearly expended 
in ^he standing patter of London streets. * 

The capital required for the stait of the 
standing is greater than that needed by the 
running patterer. The painting for a board 
costs 3s. 6fi. ; the hoard and pole, with feet, to 
wliich it is attached, 3s. OU. ; and stock-money, 
2.V. ; in all, 11.?. 

Of Political Litanies, Dialogues, etc. 

To “work a litany" in the streets is considered 
one of the higlier exercises of professional skill 
on the part of the patterer. la woikitig this, a 
clever patterer — who will not scruple to intro- 
duce any tiling out of Ins head which niciy .strike 
him as suitable to his audience— is \ cry particu- 
lar in his choice of a mate, trcqucntly clningmg 
his ordinary partner, who may he good “ at a 
noise" or a ballad, but not have sutlicient acute- 
ness or intdligence to jiattcr politics as if he 
understood wdiat lie was .peaking about. I am 
told that tlierc are not twelve flatterers in Lou- 
don whom a critical professor 01 street elocution 
will admit to be capable of ‘working a cate- 
cliism’ or a litany, “ Why, sir,” said one pat- 
tercT, “ I’ve gone out with a mate to work a 
litany, ^lnd he's humped it in no time." 'J'o 
‘ huinj),’ ill sti'cet parlance, is equivalent to 
‘ botch,’ in nr..ni genteel colloquialism. “ And 
when a thing’s liumped/’ niy informant con- 
tinued, “ you can only ‘ call a go.’ " To ‘ call a 
go,’ .signifies to remove to another spot, or adopt 
some other patter, or, in short, to resort to some 
change or other in consequence of a failure. 

An elderly man, not now in the street trade, 
but who had “ pattered off a few jiapcrs" some 
years ago, told me that he had heard three or 
four old hands — “ now all dead, for they’re a 
short-lived people” — talk of the profits gained 
and the risk ran hy giving Hone’s parodies on 
the Catechism, Litany, St. Athanasius’ Creed, 
in^tbe streets, after tlie three consecutive tnals 
aninfiti. three acquittals of Hone had made the 
)»arodirs famou.s aiivl Hone popular. To work 
tlieni in the streets was difficult, “ for though," 
smd my inforiuant, “ there was no new police in 
iJjem days, there ms plenty of officers and con- 

J tables ready to pull the fellows up, and though 
one wasdequitted, a beak that wmted to phase 
the hiefd dons, would find some way of stopping . 


them that sold Hone’s things in the street, and 
so next to nothing could be done that way, but 
a little was done." The greatest source of profit, 

I learned from the reminiscences of the same 
man, was in the jiarlours and tap-rooms of pub- 
lic-houses, wliere tlie pattercis or reciters were 
w'clt paid “ for going through their catechisms," 
and sometimes, that there might be no iiiterrup- 
tionpthe dpor was locked, and even the landlord 
avid his servants excluded. The charge was 
urflially 2d. a copy, but Id. was not refused. ' 

Dia ing Queen Caroline’s trial there were the 
like interruptions and hindrances to similar per- 
formances; and the interruptions continued dur- 
ing the pas.vng of the Catholic Emancipatipu 
Hill until about tlie era of the Keform Bill, and 
(hen the hindrance w'as but occasional. “ And 
perhaps it was our own fault, sir," said one pat- 
terer, “ that we was then molested at all in the 
dialogues and catechisms and things ; hut w'e 
was uncommon bold, and what plenty called 
saicy, at tliat time : we w^as so." 

Thus this blanch of a street profession con- 
tinued to be followed, half suffeptltiously, until 
alt( r the suhsidence of the political ferment 
eonsequent on the establishment of a new fran- 
chise and the partial abolition of an old one. 
Tiu‘ calling, however, has never been popular 
among street ]>iJ)c!iasers, and 1 believe that it 
is .sonietime.s followed by u strect-jiattercr as 
mueli liom the piouqitings of the pride of art 
as from the liope of gain. 

The stieet-jnrpeis in tlie dialogue form liave 
not been copied nor deiiNed Irom popular pro- 
ductions — but even in the ease of Political 
Litanies and Antj-Corn-law Catechisms and 
Dialogues are the work of street authors. 

One intelligent man told me, that properly to 
woik apolitical litany, which referred to eccle- 
siastical matters, he “made himself up," as 
well as limited means w'ould permit, as a 
bishop ! and “ did stunning, until he was afraid 
ot being stunned on skilly." Of the late papers 
on the subject of the I’ope, I cite the one which 
was eertamiy the best of all that appeared, and 
coneermng whieli indignant remonstrances were 
addressed to some of the newspapers. The 
“ goodclilld" in the patter, was a tall bulky 
man; the examiner, (also the author), was 
rather diminutive ; — 

“ The old English Bull John v. the Pope's Bull of 
of Rome. 

“ My good Child as it is necessary at this very 
impoitani crisis; when, that good pious and very rea- 
bOiialde old gentleman Pope Pi-ass the nineth has 
promised to favor us with lus presence, and the plea-* 
sures of Popery— and trampled on the rights and pri- 
vilages which, we, as Englishmen, and Protestants, 
have engaged for tlicse last three hundred years — 
Since Blulf, king Hal. hegan-to take a dislike to the 
broad hummed hat of the venlrahlc Cardinal Wolsey, 
and proclaimed himself an heretic ; It is necessary I 
say, lor you, and all of you, to be perfect in your law- 
sons so as you may be able to verhly chastiae this 
saucy prelate, his newly made Cardinal Foolishman, 
and the whole host of Puseitesand protect our beloved 
(^ueen, our Church, and our Constitution. 

“ Q, Now my boy can you tell what is your 
Name t 

B — Protestant, 
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“ 42, How came yon by that name T 
“ A. At the time of Harry the stout, when Popery 
was in a galloping consumption the people protested 
against the aurpremacy and instalcnce of the Pope; 
and his Colleges had struck deep at the hallow treo 
of superstition I gained the name of Protestant, and 
proud am I, and ever shall be to stick to it till the day 
of my death. 

** Let us say. • 

“ From all Cardinals whether wise or foolish^ Oh ! 
Queen Spare us. 

'* Spare ks, Oh Queen. ^ , 

“ Prom the pleasure of the Rack, anS the friend- 
ship of the kind hearted oiheers of the Inquisitii|j. 
Oh! Johnny hear US. 

“Oh / Russell h r us. • 

From the comfoirts of bein^ frialcd like a devil’d 
kindney. Oh ! Nosey save us. 

“Hear us Oh Arthur. ^ 

“ From sueh saucy Prelates, as Pope Pi-ass. Oh ! 
Cummnig’s save us. 

“ Save us good Cumming. 

“And let us have no more Pnrningsin sinithfield, 
no more warm drinks in the .shape of boiled oil, or, 

1»..a «...1 ...Twi IVa nr r>,lvirifAS 


For Bomc jiitchos tho foregoing w.-is siifiicient, 
for a street auditorjT “ luites too long a patter 
but where a favourable ojiportunity otfered, easily 
tested by the pecuniary beginning.'., the ‘‘ Lesson 
of the l3ay“ wa.s give n in ndditioii, jind.was in- 
serted after the second “ An.svier” in the lore- 
going parody, so preceding the “ Let us say 
“ The Le’'rfin of the Day. 

“ You seem an intelligent lad, ssi I think you nre 
quite capable of Rtad.ng v.i’.li me the Unions lor this 
day’s service. 

“ Now the Lesson for the day ii takni from all parts 
of the Book of Martyr’s, beginmng at just where you 
like. '* 

“ It was about the year 1835, that a certain rcTi.i;;ade 
of the name of Pu'Sj — 1 beg Ins paidon, I mean Piusey, 
likeasnake who stung his master connneneed crawling 
step by step, from the master; he was bound to sene 
to worship a pui'pct, ariaytd in a sjian^le and tincel 
ol a ronush showman. * 

" And the pestelance that he slu'd around ppread 
rapidly through the minds of many unworthy members 
ot our established Church ; even up to the present 
year, 1850, inasmuch tli.it St lUrnabus, of Pimlico, 
unable to to see the truth by the aid of lii^ omibivs, 
mounted four pounds of long sixes in the mid-day, 
that he might see through the fog of his ow«i folly, by 
which he was surrounded, 

“And Pope Pi-ass the nineth taking advantage of 
the hubub, did create unto himself , a C.otdinal in the 
person of one Wistman of Wcstminsler. 

“ And Cardinal broadbrim clauued four eountiet 
England as hisdioces, and Ins mastci the Pope rbaimed 
as many more as his sees, but the people of England 
could not see that, so they decharod aloud they would 
see them blowed first, 

^ “ So when Jack Russell heard of his most impudent 

^ intentions, he sent him a Letter saying it was the 
intention of the people of England never agaii? to sub- 
mit to their inlamous mumerys for the burnings in 
Smithflcld was still fresh in iheir momni^. 

“And behold great^eetings were heid in diirerent 
parts of England v.luw the Pope was bunit m cfligv, 
like unto a Yarmouth Bioaier, as a token of respect for 
him and his followers. 

“ And the citizens of I.®ndon were stanch to a man, I 
and assembled toget'uer m the Guildhall of our mighty I 
City and shouted with stentarian lungs, long li\e 
the Queen and down with the Pope, the sound of 
vMch nught h&ve been heard even unto the vatkau 
of Rome. 


“ And when his bolvncss the Pope heard that Lie 
power was set at naught, his nose became blue even 
as a bilberry with rage and declared Russell and Cum- 
mings or any who joii^ed in the No Popery cry, should 
ever name the felisity of kissing his pious great toe. 

/V “ Thus Endeth the Lesson.'* 

In tlio course of my inquiries touching this 
subject*! had more than once occasion to observe 
that an acute patterer had always a reason, or 
an excuse for anything. One quick-witted Iri.sli- 
man, whom I knew be a Roman Catholic, 
was “w'orking” a “patter against the P,ope,” 
(nflt the one I have given )^au(i on my speaking 
to him on the subject, and saying that I sup- 
po^u he did it fur a li\'ing, he replied : “ That’s 
it then, tir. You’re right, sir, yes. I w'ork 
it just a«? a Catholic lawyer would plead against 
a Catliolic paper for a libel on Protestants — 
though in his h( irt he knew the paper was right 
-'-aild a Protestant lawyer would defend the liliel 
hammer and tongs. Bless you, sir, you’ll not find 
much more honour that way among us (laughing) 
than among them lawyers; not much.” The 
readiness with whicli the .sh.irpest of tho.se men 
plead the doings not only of tradesmen, but of 
tlic learned and sacred professions, to justify 
themselves, is rernaikahle. 

Soiucliinrs a dialogue is of a satirical nature. 
One man told me that the “ Conversation he- 
tw'ern Achilles and the Wellinglon Statue,’’ of 
which I give the concluding moiety, was “among 
the best,’’ (he meant for profit), “ but no great 
Ihmg.’’ My informant was Achilles— or, as he 
jironounced rl, Atcliilces — and his mate was the 
^^tatne, or “ man on the horse.’’ The two lines, 
in the couplet form, which precede every two 
p.iragraplis of dialogue, seem as if they repre- 
sent the speakers wrongfully. The lujswer 
.should be atlnbuled, in each case, to Achilles, 

Tlje hoarse voice Jt.caine from the statue of Achillet 
And ’twas auswerd thuspy the man on the hoi.,e. 

Littlp man of little mind havn’t I now got iron 
blinds, and boinli-prouf rails when danger assails, a 
cumiing deilscd job, to keep out an unruly mob, with 
high and ambitious views and remarkable queer 
shofs; 1 say. Old Nakedness, 1 say, come and see my 
frontage over the way, but I believe you can’t get out 
after ten ! ^ 

“ No, you’re as near whore you are as at Quatre 
Bras, I hear a great deal what the public think and 
feel, plain ab the nose on your face, we’re deemed a 
national disgrace; they grumble at your high-ness, 
and at my want ol shyness, and say many unpleasant 
things of Ligny and Marchiennel 
“ The hoarse voire it came from the statue of Achilles 
And 'twas answer’d thus b^the man ou the horse. 

“ Ah ! its a few days since the Nive, where Soult 
found me all alive, and the grand torailoo I made at 
Bordeaux; wa.sij't I in a nice mess, when Boney left 
Elba and left no address, besides 150 other jobs with 
the chill otri could bring to view. 

“ But then people will say, poor unfft-tunate Ney, 
and that you were dancing at a hall, and not near 
IJogiimont at all, and that the job of St. Helena might 
have been done rather cleaner, and it was a sha meful 
go to send Sir Hudson Lowe, lyid that you 
ularcare of No, J, at Waterloo. 

The hoarse voice it came from the statue of Achilles 
And ’twas answer’d thus by the man on the horse. 

“ Why flog ’em and ’od ’rot em^who said ‘ Up Guardi 
and at ’oral” and mu know thatlRce treat \ rccovvtd 
in Downing Sfrect^han booUd by ntbcfusand ot 
dofendod by ati,,Q\d gtenadinr^ to tio 
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luck to his old tin pot, oh I there’s a deal of brass 

me I’ll allow. 

* Its prophecied you’ll break down, they’re crying 
II. about town, and many jokes^ are pjut, that you’re 
brought to the scaffold at lastf and Iney say t look 
black, because I’ve no shirt to my backi aM its getting 
broad daylight, 1 vow I V 

“ The hoarse voice it came from the statue of Achilles 

But ’twas answer’d thus by the man on the horse. 

“ n. V. nooKUR.” 

Of parodies other than the sort of compound 
of the Litany and other 'portions of the Church 
Service, which I have given, tiicrc arc none in 
the Streets — neither, are there political ducts. 
Such productions as j)arodic.s on poj)ular songs, 
“Cahl cah! cab!” or “Trip! trip! lripli’»Jiro 
now almost always derived, for stret ‘■-service, 
from the concert-rooms. But they relate more 
immediately to ballads, or street song ; and not 
to patter. 

Of “ Cocks*” utc. 

These “ literary forgeries,” if so they may be 
called, have already been allud(‘d to under the 
head of the “ Death and Tire Hunters,” hut it 
is necessary to give a short account of a few of 
the best and longest know nof those st<*rcoty])cd ; 
no new cocks, except for an occasion, have been 
printed for some years. 

One of the stereotyped cocks is, the “Married 
Man Caught in a Trap.” One man liad known 
it sold “for years and years,” and it .served, 
he said, when there was any police report in tlic 
papers about sweethearts in coal-cellars, &e. 
The illustration emhrace.s two c( mpartments. 
In one a scvcre-looking female is assaulting a 
man, w'hosc liat ha.s been knocked off by the 
contents of a water-jug, w’hich a very .stout 
woman is pouring on Ins head from a wimlow. 
Ill the other coihpartment, as if from an adjoin- 
ing room, two women lAok on encouragingly. 
The subject matter, however,*, is in no acc .rd- 
ance with the title or thd cmhellishment. It is a 
love-letter from .Tohn S — n to hi.#inost “ador.i- 
hle Mary.” He ex}>res.‘^'es the ardour of his 
passion, and then twits his adored with some- 
thing beyond a flirtation wHh llohert K— , a 
“ dcco 3 'cr of fjnnale innocence ” Phieahly 
overlooking tlii.s, liowcver, .lolm S — u con- 
tinues : — 

” My dearest niipcl consent to my rcquc!!t, nnd keep 
me no longer m susponse— nothinft, on my part, shall 
ever bo wanting to nitike you happy and comfortahlc. 
My apprenticeship will expire in four months from 
licnce, when I intend to open a shop in the small ware 
line, and your abilities iivdrcss-inaking and self-adjust- 
ing stay-maker, and the assistance of a few female me- 
chanics, we shall be able to realize an independency.” 

“ Many a turn in seductions talked about in 
the papers and not talked about nowhere,” said 
one man, ‘^has that slum served for, besides 
other things, such as love-letters, and confes- 
^Mojus of a certain lady in this neighbourhood.” 

old cock js headed, “ Extraordinarj’^ 
and 'Funny ^ Doings in this Neighliourhood.” 
The illustratiihl is a young lady, in an evening 
dress, sitting with an open letter in her hand, on a 
sort of garden^ilCia'i:, in v/hat appears to he a 
churc^ard. After a 5iniart sAtg^ Enforcing the 


ever-neglected advice that people should “ look 
at home and mind their own business,” are 
two letters, the first from R. G, ; the answer 
from S. H. M. The gentleman’s epistle com- 
mences 

“ M.ul.un, 

“Thcloveand teudemessl have hlthertoexpressed for 
youis false, and 1 now feci thiit my indiflerence towards 
you inrreascH every day, and the more I see you the more 
you appear ridiculous in my eyes and contemptible— 

I feef.incliiyd & in every respect disposed & determined 
ta hate you. Believe me, I never had any inclination 
tc^olfer you my hand.” 

T}i^,lady responds in a similar strain, and the 
twain ajipear very angry, until a foot-note offers 
an exj^lanation ; “ By reading every other lino 
of the abov^ letters the true meaning will be 
found.” 

Of this class of cocks I need cite no other 
specimens, hut pass on to one of another 
species — the “Cruel and Inhuman Murder 
Committed on the Body of Capt. Lawson.” 
The illustration is a lady, wearing a coronet, 
stabbing a gentleman, in full dress, through tlie 
top button of liis waistcoat. The narrative 
commences : — rr 

“WITH surprise wc ha\e learned that this neigh- 
bourhood tor a length of lime w,.s amazingly alarmed 
this d.iv by a crowd of people carrying the body of Mr. 
.laincb Lawlcbi, to a doctor while stre.nms of blood 
besmeared ibc way in such a manner that the cries of 
Murder ’■/‘•echoed tho sound of numerous voices. It 
cippe.irs that the cause of alarm, originated througli 
a eourf-slup attended with a solemn promise of mar 
nage between him .and miss Lucy Guard, a handsome 
young Lady of refined fei liugs with the intercourse of 
a superior cnliglilcned miiid she lived with her aunt 
who spared neuhel' pain nor cost to improve the talents 
of miss G. those se\en ye.irs past, since the death of 
her mother in Ludgate Tlill, London, and bore a most 
excellent cliaraeter until she got entangled by the 
(kluinps al iircment ol Mr. Ii.” 

The writer then deplores Miss Guard’s fall ■ 
from virtue, and licr desertion by her betrayer. 

“ on account of licr fortune being small.” 
^lapt. T<a\vson, or ]Mr. James Tiawless, next 
WOOS a wcaltliy City maiden, and tlie banns arc 
})ublislied. What ibllow.s seems to me to be a 
rather intricate detail : — 

“ We find that the intended bride learned that Miss 
Guard, hel*' certain jirornissory letters of his, and that 
she wa*! determined to enter an action against him for 
.1 breach 6i promise, which moved clouded Edipso 
o\er the extnev of the vaiiahle miss Lawless who knew 
that Miss G had Letters of his suilieient to substan* 
liat»* her rlaiins iii a court.” 

Lawson visits Miss Guard to wheedle her 
out of his letter.s, Imt “ .she drew a large 
carving-knife and stabbed him under the left 
breast.” At tlie latest account the man was 
left without hope qf recovery, while “ the 
valiant victress” was “ordered to submit to* 
judicial decorum in the nineteentli year of her 
age.” The murders and other atrocities for 
which this “cock” lias b<j|jn sponsor, are — I 
was informed emphatically — a thundering lot! 

I conclude with another cock, which may bo 
called a narrative “ on a subject,” as we have 
” ballads on a subject ” (afterwards to be de» 
scribed), hut with this difference, that the narra- 
tive is lictitious, and the ballad must be founded 
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on a real event, however embellished. The 
highest newspaper style, I was told, was aimer 
at. Part of the production reads as if it had 
done service during the Revolution of February) 
1848. 

“ Express from Paris. Supposed Death of LOUIS 
NAPOLEON. We stop tho press to announce. That Luis 
Napoleon has been assaslnated, by some it is sriM ])c 
is snot dead, by others that he is only wounde<i»m the 
ripht arm. 

“ We have most Important intelligenc^rom l aris. 
That capital is in a state of insurrection. The viva- 
cious people, who have herefore defeated tiie ROV|r- 
ment by paving-stones, have again taken up those 
missiles. On Tuesday the Muusters forbdle the 
reform banquet, and the prefect 'T police published a 
proclamation warning' the people to respect the Jaws, 
which he declared were violated, and he meant to 
enforce them. But the people dispisedHho proelama 
tiou and rejected his authority. They assembled in 
great multitudes round the Chambers of Deputies, 
and forced their way over the walls. They were 
attacked by the troops and dispersed, but, re-aasembled 
in various quarters. They showed their haired ofM. 
(riiizot by demolishing his windows and attemptimr to 
force an entrance into his hotel, but were again 
repulced by the troops. All the military in Pans, 
and all the National Guard, have been summoned to 
arms, and every preparation made on the part of the 
government to puHown the iieoplc. 

“ The latter have raised barricades in various places, 
and have unpaved th^streets, overturned ommbusscs, 
and made preparations for a vigorous assault, or a 
protracted resistance. 

“Five o’Closk— At this momont the line St. Honoro 
is blockaded by a detachment dragoons, wh'S fill the 
maj-ket-pliice near the Rue des Petits Champs, and are 
charging the people sword in hand, carnages full of 
deople are being taken to the hosiutals. 

“ In fact the maddest excitement reigns throughout 
the capital. , 

“ Half past Six.— During the above wo have insti- 
tuted enquiries at the Fort.gn ollice, they have not 
received any intcligencc of the above report, if it has 
come, it must have been by pigeon express. We have 
not given the above in our eohimiis ■with a View of its 
authenticity, any further information as soon as ob- 
tained shall be immediately announced to the public ” 

Or “ Strawino.” 

I have already alluded to “ strawing,” wliicir 
can hardly be described as quackery. It is 
rather a piece of mountebankery. Many a 
quack — confining the term to its most common 
signification, that of a “ quack doettr ” — has 
faith in the excellence of his own \|ostrunis, 
and so proffers that whicli he believes to he 
curative; the strawer, however, sells what he 
knows is not what lie represents it. 

The strawer offers to sell any passer by in 
the streets a straw and to give the purcliaser a 
paper which he dares not sell. Accordingly as 
he judges of the character of his audience, so he 
intimates that the paper is political, libellous, 
irreligious, or indecent. 

I am told that as far back as twenty -live or 
twenty- six years, straws were sold, but only in 
the country, with leaves from the ReimMcan, a 
periodical published by Carlile, then of Fleet- 
street, which had been prosecuted by the govern- 
ment ; bnt it seems that the trade died away, 
and was little or hardly known again until the 
time of the trial of Q,ueen Caroline, and then 
but sparingly. The straw sale reached its 


highest commercial pitch at the era of &o 
Reform Bill. The most successful trader fe. 
the article is remembered among the patterers 
as “Jack Sft’aw,”,who was oft enough repre- 
sented to me as the original strawer. If I 
inqur .jd further, the answer was ; “ He was tho 
first iq, my time.’* This Jack Straw was, I 
am told, a fine-looking man, a natural son of 
Hcnr}^ Hunt, the blacking manufacturer. He 
was described to me v an inveterate drunkard 
and a very reckless fifflow. One old hand was 
cejjtam that this man was Hunt's son, as he 
himself had “worked” %ith him, and was 
sometimes sent by him when he was “ in trou- 
ble,” or in any strait, to 32, Broadwall, Black- 
friars, for assistance, which was usually ren- 
dered. (This was the place where Hunt's 
“Matchless Blacking” and “ Roasted Corn ” 
werij vended.) J ck Straw’s principal “pitch ” 
w'as at Hyde Park (Corner, “where,” said^he 
mail whom I iiave mentioned as working with 
him, “he used to conic it very strong against 
Old Nosey, the Hyde Park bully as he called 
him. To my knowledge he’s made 10s., and 
he’s made 15.?. on a night. O, it didn’t matter 
to him what he sold with his straws, religion or 
anything. There was no three-pennies (three- 
penny newspapers) then, and he had had a 
gentleman’s education, and knew what to say, 
and so the straws went off like smoke.” The 
articles whicli tliis man “ durst not sell ” were 
done up in paper, so tliat no one could very well 
peruse them^on the spot, as a sort of stealth 
was imjilicd. On my asking Jack Straw's co- 
worker if he liad ever drank with him, “ Drank 
witli him ! ” he answered, “ Yes, many a 
time. Pve gone out and pattered, or chaunted, 
or anything, to get money to buy him two 
glas.ses of brandy — urtfi good brandy was very 
lean then — before^ he could start, for he was all 
of a tremble until he had his medicine. If 
1 couldn’t get brandy, it was the best rum, 
cause he had all tlie tastes of a gentleman. 
Ah I he’s been dead some years, sir, but where 
he died I don’t know. I only heard of lus 
lealli. He was a nice kindly fgjlow.” 

The ruse in respect of strawing Ife not remark- 
able for its originality. It was an old smug- 
gler's trick to sell a sack and give the keg of 
contraband spirit placed within it and padded 
out with straw so as to resemble a sack of corn. 
The hawkers, prior to 1826, when Mr. Huskis- 
son introduced changes ii^P fhe Silk Laws, gave 
“real Ingy handkerchiefs” (sham) to a cus- 
tomer, and sold him a knot of tape for about 4s, 
The price of a true Bandana, then prohibited, 
and sold o^nly in the draper’s shops, was about 
8s. The East India Company imported 
a million of Bandanas yearly ; they were solfl by 
auction for exportation to Hamburgh, &c.. at 
about 4s. each, and were nearly all snifflJgISJ 
back again to England, and disposed of as 1 
have stated. 

It is not possible to give anything like s^a- 
istics as to the money r^isldsby atrawing. A 
well-informed man calculated that when tn« 
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trade was at its best, or from 1832 to 1836, 
there might be generally fifty working it in the 
country and twenty in London ; they did not 
confine themselves, howcve/, to strawiiig, but 
resorted to it only on favourable opportunities. 
Now there are none in I^ondon — their numbers 
diminished gradually — and very farely^any in 
the country. 

Of the Sham Indecent Street-trade. 
This is one of those caibigs which are at once 
repulsive and ludicrous; repulsive, when it is 
considered under whtt pretences the papers are 
sold, and ludicrous, when the disappointment of 
the gulled purchaser is contemplated. 

I have mentioned that one of the alfiirenicnts 
held out by the strawer was that his paper — the 
words used by Jack Straw — could “ not be ad- 
mitted into families.’* Tliose following the 
“ sham indecent trade” fdr a time followed his 
example, and professed to sell straws and give 
away papers; but the London police became 
very observant of the sale of straw's — more espe- 
cialiy under the pretences alluded to — and it 
has, for the last ten years, been rarely pursued 
in the streets. 

The plan now adopted is to sell the sealed 
packet itself, which the “patter” of the street- 
seller leads Ills auditors to heli<‘ve to be 
some improper or scandalous publication. The 
packet is some coloured pajior, in which is 
placed a portion of an old new.spaper, a Christ- 
mas carol, n religious tract, or a^^slop-tailor’s 
puft' (given away in the stre<'ts for the behoof 
of anotlicr class of gulls). 'J'lie enclosed paper 
is, liowevcr, never indecent 

From a man who had, not long ago, hceii in 
this trade, I had the follow'ing account. He was 
very anxious that nothing should be said which 
would lead to a knowledge thr^t he was my.an- 
formant. After having expressed his sonow 
that he had ever been driven to this trade from 
distress, he proceeded to justify liiinself. He 
argued— and he w'as not an ignorant man— lliat 
there was neither common sense iior comniun 
Justice in interfi^jing with a man like him, wlio, 
” to earn a ciAist, pretended to sell what xhop- 
keeperSf that must pay church and all sorts of 
rates, sold without being molested.” The word 
“shopkeepers” was uttered w'ith a bitter em- 
l)hasi8. There are, or were, he continued, shops 
— for he seemed to know them all — ami some of 
them had been carrij^d on for years, in whicli 
shameless publications were not only sold, hut 
exposed in tlie windows ; and why should he be 
considered a greater otfendcr than a shopkeei)er, 
and be knocked about by the police? There 
are^.or lately were, he said, sucli shops in the 
8traud, Fleet-street, a court oft* Ludgate-hill, 
^Ho lbom, Drury-lane, Wych-street, the courts 
near i>rury-laue Theatre, Haymarket, High- 
street, Bloomsbury, St. Martin’s- court, May’s 
buildings, and elsewhere, to say nothing oi 
Hol^Hl-street ! Yet lie must be interfered with ! 

[f may here itemark, that 1 met with no 
street-sellers who did not disbelieve, or aflect to 


disbelieve, that they were really meddled witJ* 
by the police for obstructing the thoroughfare. 
They either hint, or plamly state, that they are 
removed solely to please the shop-keepers. 
Sucli was the reiterated opinion, real or pre- 
tended, of my present informant] 

1 took a statement from this man, but do not 
carer to dwell upon the subject The trade, in 
the feft-m I have described, had been carried on, 
he tjiought, for the last six years. At one time, 
2jl) men idllowed it; at present, he believed 
tlpsre were only 6, and they worked only at 
interVjgls, and as opportunities ofiered: some 
going out, for instance, to sell almanacs or ifie- 
morandum books, and, when they met with a 
favourable cl\ance, offering their sealed packets. 
My informant’s customers were principally 
hoys, young men, and old gentlemen ; hut old 
gentlemen chiefly when the trade was new. 
This street- seller’s “great gun,” as lie called 
it, was to make up packets, as closely resem- 
bling as he could accomplish it, those which 
were displayed in the windows of any of the 
shops I have alluded to. He would then sta- 
tion himself at some little distince from one of 
1h()se shops, and, if possible, so as to encounter 
those who liad stopped to study the contents of 
tlie 'vvindo\\, and would represent-— broadly 
enough, he admitted, when he dared— that ho 
could sc)l for 0(1. what was charged 5s., or 2s. Od., 
or whatever }>rice he had seen announced, “ie 
tliat very neighboiirliood.” He sometimes ven- 
tured, also, to mutter something, unintelligibly, 
alunit tlie public being imposed upon! On one 
occasion, lie took 6.v. in the street in about two 
hours. On another evening lie took 4.?. Sd. in 
tlie street and was called aside by two old gen- 
tlemen, eavh of whom told him to conic to an 
address given (at the West-end), and ask for .such 
and sucli initials. To one he sold two packets 
for 2.S. ; to the olhei, five packets, each 1.?. — or 
lls. Hd. in one evening. The packets were in^ 
uillercnt coloured papers, and had the impies- 
sions ol a large seal on red wax at the hack , and 
lu* assured the old gents., os he called them, one 
of whom, lie tlioiight, was “silly,” that they 
were all cVileient. “ And very likely,” he said, 
chuckling] y, “ tJiey were different; for they 
were madt? out of a lot of missionary tracts 
and old newspapers that I got dirt cheap at a 
‘waste’ shop. I should like to have seen the 
old gent.’s face, as lie opened his 5s. worth, 
one after another!” This trade, however, 
among old gentlemen, w'as prosperous for 
barely a month ; “ It got blown then, sir, and 
they wouldn’t buy any more, except a very 
odd one.” 

This man — and he believed it was the same 
with all the others in the trade — never visited 
the public-houses, for a packet would soon 
have been opened and torn there, which, he 
said, people was ashamed to do in the public 
streets. As well as he could recollect, he had 
never sold a single packet to a girl or a woman. 
Drunken women of the town had occasionally 
made loud comments on his calling, and offered 
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to purchase ; but on such occasions, fearful of 
a disturbance, he always hurried away. 

I have said that the straw trade is now con- 
fined to tlie country, and I give a specimen of 
the article vended there, by the patterer in tlie 
sham indecent trade. It was purchased of a 
man, who sold it folded in the form of a letter, 
and is addressed, “ On Koyal Service. Jlj Ex- 
press, Private. To Her Royal Higlmr ss, Vic- 
toria, Princess, Royal. Kensington Palace, 
London. Entered at Stationer’s Illll,” Tin? 
man who sold it had a wisp of straw round Ifis 
neck, and introduced Ins ware witli the Allow- 
ing patter : 

“ I am well aware that many persons here 
present will say what an absurd icb^ — the idea 
of selling straws for a halfpenny each, when 
there arc so many lying about the street ; but 
the reason is simply this : I am not allowed by 
the authorities to sell these papers, so I give 
them away and sell my straws. There are a 
variety of figures in these papers for gentlemen ; 
some in the bed, some on the bed, some under 
the bed.” The following is a copy of the docu- 
ment thus sold * 

“ Bachelors or Maid«n8, Hushanda and Wives, 

Will love each other and lead happy lives ; 

If both these Letters to read are inclined, 

Secrets worth knowing therein they will find. 

“Bated from the Duchy of C%burg. 

“ Mt Dearest Victoria, 

llitihuessds’ ensAvei, jhoa laaAO tosnbsciiqe luyscif 
plcpgosof aj[}eauou — vuxumslyewtjiiiug Xonr royal- 
JoXajqjipe aud fulnrosovaVoign, Acjy ineUiCaud liAiug 
snrad ou mXiuinoeiy qouour, tqa^k mi| 1 aAVfudro tuy 
mejo jhet euviop.stetion oiqerniitity husqaud, rasjas- 
in<'>hiis)cudotu ; aud Avhoiuhou qast daiiinad^o nxqaU 
lioudcp kucos, 10 jaAonr uiXsiiit, aqoAe tmyoiqcr dnnee 
oj afi qeirsio tJluiiisqdTadrUn — 1 iuipiojcihae ou u( 
amivbicuj Eugiaup’hdr}n.)essns--Tmdtiia uic *1 Atrjuons 
quiyqimsolj Avipiiu tqy oAvndoAvuX dlnmcae! Mosi 
oburuiiug uoies, audAviih jlntjcnug Aiiugswisiies lo 
wqo fine ebppoj pvn disc, isjalpnStqe.-ito \isieu lo his 
.oome 10 uiyiouginit aaaius~it is oulXtqX jieer Ajqort, 
vmiaqla Viciojie, theuiosi duje enp sdoilass oj vtriiius, 
fnthritiC,aud3outtnne lo praamoj Ioao vnptqea! jvy*| 
sqadqe oncqaniep witqtqe mos} bountiful vimousoj 
mant oj ihut qalmXsiead 1 hi’vobocn [ona AMUitiua, 1 
noai 8[eoptess oonch.aiid resinina mysoiu lo tqcenjojC- 
wonnps — j.qcnAiil I dloasahilX radose uiysolj ou lUiC 
bntcoiiie enp ponr tqy qcelina balseminio suiajting 
A.'>nijsi;mcriti3n, pass uoiaAiaX jroui iqyvdomig idqeii; 
lugiovo! j'hdnqasien luy aiojionsohornb— ^hon boa- 
wqo|cqopy is qetnacousnmcpin tqejujneso qj eAejleh}- 
tclxsad jaiihAcnad aud aoufpottna etuoiioits, aud inX 
jusato po ihaijojfico; avoiX oueoj luy Tueiuborswra lun- 
frra, tnyjeot siumbies — Xei?, mX vrtus audiuy logs jc- 
my sonsosAiaudar, uiy qairsiauds ou cup, mi qemi isou 
olesdtqealu uiyajm8-<-MX qosomqeevas, my qearipenis, 
tqylovalX form, audfotig for ihobvpdy qonr wqeui sqali 
royalqiahuess— my SAveeiestauaei, oq ! qow I po aporc 
doM.nio tqe paiiflhifnitBsk oj Ariiiuaa loAe laticjto ihX 

navarpip I cujoXgaevtar qhss, ihauwqoul sai 

“ Your adored Lover, 

“ALBERT, =» 

“ Prirce or CoBORo.” 

On the back of this page is the following cool 
initiation of the purcha.ser into the mysteries of 
the epistle : 

“Directions for the purchasers to understand the 
Royal Love Letters, and shoAving them how to practise 
ihc art of Secret Letter Writing. 

“ Proceed to lay open ‘ Albert’s Letter’ by the side 
of * Victoria's/ and having done so, then look carefully 


down them until you have come to a word at the left 
hand corner, near the end of each Letter, having two 
marks thus — -*«, when you must commence with that 
word, and read fironi left to right after you have turned 
them bottom iipwardsHbcfore a looking glass so that you 
may peruse the copy reflected therein. But you must 
notice, throughout all the words every other letter is 
upside down, also every other word single; hut the 
luxt tw^'words being purposely Joined together, there- 
fore they are double, and in addition to those letters 
placed upside down, makes it more mysterious in the 
reading. The reader is recommended to copy each 
word in writing, w hen heafillbe able torpad the letters 
forward, and after a little^ractice he can soon learn to 
fomi all his words in the same curious manner,#whcn 
hew .ants to write a ‘ secret Icttsr.’ 

“Be sure when holding it up side down before a 
looki'~g- glass, that the light of a candle, is placed be- 
tween then by the reflection it will show much plainer, 
and be sooner discovered. 

“ If you intend to practise a Joke and make it answer 
the purpose of a Valentine, write what you think ne- 
cessary on the adjoining blank page; then post it, with 
the superscription * lied up in this manner: — After 
tlie word To, write the §ame and address of the pmrty 
also place the ^rd FROM before * VICTORIA’S ' 
name: then the address on the outside of this letter 
will read somewhat after the following fashion To 
Mr. or Mrs. so and so, (with the number if any,) in sucli 
and such a street . at the same time your letter will 
appear as if it came from Royalty. 

“N.B. You must first buy both the letters, as the 
other letter is an answer to this one; and because, 
without the reader has got both letters, he will not 
have the secrets perfect.” 

Notwithstanding the injunction to buy both 
letters, and the seeming necessity of having both 
to understand the “ directions,” the patterer was 
selling only the one J have given. 

That the tpde in sham indecent publications 
w'as, at one time, very considerable, and was not 
unobserved by those who w’atch, as it is called, 
“the signs of the times,” is shown by the cir- 
cumstance that the Anti- Corn-Law League 
paper, called the Bread Basket, could only he 
got olFhy being done up in a sealed packet, and 
.soldjiy patterers gs a pretended improper work. 

The really indecent trade will be described 
hereafter. 

For a month iny informant thought he had 
cleared a w eek ; for another month, 20«. ; 
and as an average, since that time, from 5s, to 
7.V. iid. weekly, until he discontmued the trade. 
It is very seldom practised, unless in the even- 
ing, and perha])s only one street-seller depends 
entirely upon it. 

Supposing that 0 men last y?ar each cleared 
6^. w'cckly, we find upw'ards of 93'/. expended 
yearly in the streets on tin’s rubbish. 

The capital required tc^ start in the business 
is Gd. or li., to be expended in paper, paste, and 
sometimes sealing-wax. 

Of Religious Tract Sellers. 

The sellers of religious tracts are now, I am 
informed, at the least, about 50, hut they were 
at one time, far more numerous. When JJeiyjjf 
books were few aud very small, religious tracts 
were by far the cheapest things in print. It is 
common, moreover, for a religious society, or 
an individual, to give a poor person, children 
especially, tracts for sale. A f^rcat many tract 
sellers, from 25 to 35 years ago, were, or pre- 
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tended to be, maimed old soldiers or sailors. 
The traffic is now in the hands of what may be 
called an anomalous body o^* men. Moie than 
one half of the tract sellers are foreigners, such 
as Malays, Hindoos, and Negros. Of them, 
some cannot speak Knglish, and sonie — who 
cam a spare subsistence by selling Christian 
tracts — are Mahometans, or worsliippcrs of 
Bramah! The man whose portrait supplies 
the daguerreotyped illuflferation of this number 
is unable to speak a word of English, and the 
absence of an interj^-etcr, througli some acci- 
dent, prevented his statement being taken at the 
time appointed. I shall give it, liowever, with 
the necessary details on the siibjci;t, under 
another head. 

With some men and hoys, I am informed, 
tract-selling is but a pretext for begging. 

Of a Benefit Society op Patterers. 

In the course of my inquiries, I received an 
account of an effort made by a body of these 
people to provide against sickness, — a step so 
clearly in the right direction, and perl japs so 
little to be expected from the habits ot the class, 
lljat I feel bound to notice it. It was called 
the Street-sellers’ Society but as nearly all 
the bond~fide meinbevs (or those who sought 
benefit fiom its funds) were patterers in pajjer, 
or ballad-singers. 1 can most appropriately 
notice their jiroceedings here. 

The society “ sprung up accidental,” as it 
was expressed to me. A few paper-w'orkers 
were co#versing of (lie desirableness of sucli an 
institution, and one of the body suggested a 
benefit club, which it was at once delermined to 
establish. It was accordingly established be- 
tween six and seven year., ago, and was carried 
on for about four years. Tlie members va'*ied 
in number from 40 to /JO ; but of a proportion 
of 40, as many as 18 might be tradesmen who 
w'cre interested in the street-trade, eitlier in 
supplying the articles in demand for it, or from 
keeping public-houses resorted to'^<y the frater- 
nity, or any supli motive, or who were merely 

curious to mdx in such society. Mr. Cl was 

conductor ; Mr. J. H (a poet, and the writer 

of ‘‘ Black Bess,” ” the Eeinon of the Sea,” and 
other tilings w hich ” took ” in tlie streets), secre- 
tary ; and a well-known patterer was under 
conductor, w'ith which oflice was mixed up the 
rather onerous duties of a kind of master of the 
ceremonies on meeting-nights. None ol the 
officers were paid. 

The subscription was 2d. a week, and meet- 
ings of the members were held oiiCe a week. 
Each member, not an officer, jniid ^d. for ad- 
mission to the fund, and could introduce a 
visitor, who also paid Jrf. No cliarge was made 
for the use of the club- room (in a public-house), 
which was entirely in the control of the mem- 
bers. Every one using bad language, or be- 
having improperly, was fined \d., and on a 
second oflence ejected, and sometimes, if 
the misbehaviour was gross, on the first. Any 
oiDi^T^iHed^hpon to sing, and refusing, or being 

‘ 


ynable, was fined and was liable to be 
called upon again, and pay another fine. A 
visitor sornetbnes, instead of \(Lj ofiered ^d. 
when fined; but this was not accepted, — only 
^d. could be received. The members’ wives 
could and did often accompany tbeir husbands 
to the meetings ; but women of the town, whe- 
ther hitroduced by members or not, were net 
penpitted to remain. “ They found their way 
ip a few ti'iies,” said the man who was undcr- 
conductor to me, “ but I managed to work them 
out wjthout any bother, and mthout insulting 
them — God forbid ! ” 

The assistance given was 5s. weekly to sick 
members, who were not in arrear in their sub- 
scriptions. J f the man had a family to support, 
a gathering was made for liim, iu addition to liis 
weekly allowance, — for the members were averse 
to “distress the box” (fund). There was no 
allowance for the burial of a member, but a 
gathering took place, and perhaps a raffle, to 
ruibc funds fora wake (sometimes) and an inter- 
ment ; and during the existence of the society, 
three members, I was told, were buried that 
way “comfortably.” The subseriptioiis were 
paid up regularly enough ; “ indeed,” said a 
iiieitiber to me, “ if a man earned anything, his 
mates knew of it; we all know how the cat 
jumps that way, so lie must eitlier pay or be 
scratched.” The members not unfroqueiitly lent 
each other money to pay np their subscrijitions. 
Easliioiiable young “ swells,” I was told, often 
visitt'd the houst'. and stayed till 3 or 4 m tlie 
morning, but wore very seldom in the club- room, 
wliicli Avas closed regularly at J 2. After that hour, 
tlie “fweJls” wlio weie bent upon seeing life 
— (and th y are a class whom the patterers, on 
all such occasions, not so very unreasonably 
consider “ fair game” for bamboozling) — could 
enjoy the society congenial to tbeir tastes or 
gr.it ifying to their curiosity. On one occasion 
two policemen were among the visitors, and 
were on fnendly terms enough with the mem- 
bers, some of 1141010 they had seen before. 

Fiom tlie beginning ilicre seems to have been 
a distrust ^)f one another among the members, 
but a distrust not invincible or the club would 
never lui\e been formed. Instead of the 
“ box,” or fund (the money being deposited in 
a box), being allowed to accumulate, so that an 
investment might be realised, available for any 
emergency, the fund was divided among the 
members quarterly, and then tlie subscription 
went on anew. Tlic payments, however, fell 
off. The calling of the members was preca- 
rious, tlicir absence in the country was frequent, 
and so the society ceased to exist, but the mem- 
bers were satisfied that every thing was done 
honourably. 

The purpose to which the funds, on a quar- 
terly division, were devoted, was one not con- 
fined to such men as the patterers — to a supper. 
“ None of your light suppers, sir,” said a mem- 
ber ; “ not by no means. And w'e were loo fly 
to send anybody to market but ourselves. We 
used to go to Leadenhall, and buy a cut off a 
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sirloin, wliicli was roasted prime, and smelt like 
a angel. But not so often, for its a dear jint, 
the bones is heavy. One Of the favouritcst jints 
was a boiled leg of mutton witli‘ caper triin- 
inings. That is a good supper, — 1 believe you, 
my hero.” 

• • 

Of the Abodes, Thicks, I^Farriage, ^ha- 

KACTER, AND ChAR ACTEUISTICS OF THE 

Different Grades of Pattliiir's. 
Having nova giving an account of those wljo 
may be called the literary patft'nrs (proper), or 
at any rate of tliose wl)o do no: deem it vaui so 
to account themselves, bccau-^e tliey ‘‘ work 
paper,” 1 proceed to adduce an account of 
the difterent grades of patterers g’??Pfbially, foi 
patter has almost as many divisions as litera- 
ture. There is patter pathetic, as from beg- 
gars; bouncing, to piilf off anything of little 
or no value; comic, as by the clowns ; dosenp- 
tive, as in the cases where the vendor <l(*scrihcs, 
liowevei ornately, what he really sells, reli- 
gious, as oceasiouall)' by the vendors of tracts; 
real patder (as it is understood by the ])H)1 (‘s- 
sioa) to make a thing believed to lie v\liat it is 
not ; clasvsical, as •in the case of the sale of 
stenographic cards, &c. ; and siioiting, as m race 
cards. 

The pattering tribe is by no means ^onfmed 
to the trallic m paper, though it may be the 
principal calling as regards the .leutf'iiess of its 
professors. Among these stuet-folk are tlie 
running and standing p.illercis (or stationeis 
as they arc sometimes, but rarelj, staled)— and 
in those are included, the and Tiie 

Hunters of wliom 1 have spoken; ('h.umteis; 
Second Edition-sellers ; lieeiteis; Co'-'U’idrum- 
sellers; Boaid-workers ; Straw ers; Sellcis of 
(Sham) Indecent Publications ; Sheet Auc- 
tioneers; Cheap Jacks; Mountebanks (quacks), 
Clowns ; the various classes of Sliowmeii ; 
Jugglers; Conjurors; Ring-sellers for wagers* 
Sovereign- sellers ; Coni-curers ; Grease- re- 
movers ; Erench-polishers ; Jllaeking-sclleus ; 
Nostrum-vendors ; Fortune- tellLi's ; Oialoii- 
cal-beggars ; Turnpike-sailors; llic #;] asses of 
Lurkers ; Stenographic Caid-scllers,^ and the 
Vendors of Racc-cards or lists. 

The following accounts have been w-ritten for 
me by the same gentleman who lias already 
described the Religion, Morals, &c., of pat- 
icrcrs. He has for some years resided among 
the class, and lias pursued a street calling for 
his existence. "What I have already said of his 
opportunities of personal observation and of dis- 
passionate judgment I need not iterate. 

1 wish,” says the writer in question, ^ in the 
disclosures I am now about to make concein- 
iug the palterers generally, to do rnorr than 
merely put the public on their guard I take 
no cruel#lolight m dragging forth the follies of 
my fellow-men. Before 1 have done w.»th my 
subject, I hope to draw forth and exhibit some 
of the latent virtues of the class under notice, 
many of wliom I know to sigh in secret over 
that oTte imprudent step (whatever its descrip- 


tion), which has furnished the censorious with 
a weapon they have been hut too ready to 
wield. The first tiling for me to do is to give 
a glance at the habitations of these outcasts, 
and to set forth their usual conduct, opinions, 
couver^tion and amusements. As London (in- 
cluding the ten mile circle), is the head quar- 
ters of lodging-house life, and least known, 
because most crowded* I shall lift the veil 
which shrouds the vj^aiit hovel where the 
paderer usually resides. * 

” , vs there are many individuals in lodging- 
houses who are not regular patterers or pro- 
fessional \agrants, being rather, as tliey term 
themselves, ‘travelleis’ (or tramps), so there 
are multitudes who do not inhabit such houses 
wlio^ really belon; to the :j*aternity, pattering, 
or vagrant. Of thesfi some take up their al»dc 
in what thcyc., il ‘flatty-kens,’ that is, houses 
the landlord of which is not ‘ awuike ' or ‘fly’ 
(o the ‘moves' and dodges of the trade ; otliers 
resort to the regular ‘ padding-kens,' or houses 
of call for vagabonds ; while others — and espe- 
cially those who have families — live constantly 
in furnished looms, and liave little intercourse 
with the ‘ legular ’ travellers, tramps, or 
w.iiidercrs. 

” The medium houses the London vagrant 
haunts, (for 1 have no wish to go to extiemes 
either vvd}',) arc probably in A\ estminstcr, and 
pciliaps the Jairc'st ‘model’ of the * monkri/* is 
the liouf.e iuTjrchard-vStreet—onee the residence 
of rovalty — which has been kept and c#iducted 
lor half a eeutury by tlie veteran who some fifty 
years ago was the onlt/ ni.in who amused tlie 
population with that well known ditty, 

'If I’d ns much money as I could tell, 

• 1 would uc* cry young lambs to Bell.' 

Mister (for that is tlie old man’s title) still 
manufactures lambs, but seldom goes out him- 
self, lus .sons ((;bedient and exemplary young 
men) lake the toys into the country, and dispose 
of them at fairs and markets. 'J'he wife of this 
man is a woman of .sonic beautj*and good sound 
sense, but far too credulous for the position of 
which she is the mistress. 

‘‘ So mueli for the establishment. I have now 
to deal with the inmates. 

No one could be long an inmate of hir. 

's without discerning in the motley group 

per.sons who had seen better days, and, seated 
on tlic .same heiich, persons wlio arc ‘seeing’ 
the best days they evei saw. When I took up 
my abodc*m the house under consideration, X 
was struck by the appearance of a 3niddle-aged 
l|id)-like woman, a native of Worcester, bred to 
the glove trade, and brought up in the lap of 
])lcnly, and under the high,sanction of 
principle. Siic had evidently some souice of 
mental anguisli. 1 believe it was the conduct 
of her husband, by v\'hom she bad been deserted, 
and wild was living with a wqpian to whom, it 
is said, the wife had shown much kindness. By 
her sat a giant in size, and candouf demands 
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that I should say a * giant in sin.* When 
Jem, as he is called, used to loork for his living 
(it was a long while ago) he drove a harrow at 
the formation of the Great Western Railway. 
At present the man lies in bed till mid-day, and 
when he makes his appearance in the kitchen, 
‘The very kittens on tho hearth t 
They dare not even play.' 

His breakfast embraces all the good things of 
the season. He divideljiis delicacies with a 
silver fork — where did he" get it"? The mode in 
whicfi this man obtains a livelihood is at oncj a 
mixture and a mystery. His prevailing plan is 
to waylay gentlemen in the decline of life, 
and to extort money hv llireats of : ,*cusation 
and exposure, to wliich I can do no more than 
allude. His wife, a notorious shoplifter, is now 
for the third time ‘expiating her offences* in 
Coldbatli-lields. • 

“ Next to Navy Jem may be perceived a little 
stunted woman, of pretended Scotch, but really 
Irish extraction, whose husband has died in the 
hospital for consumption at least as many times 
as the hero of Waterloo has seen engagements. 
At last the man did die, and his widow has been 
collecting money to bury him for eight years 
past, but has not yet secured the recjuircd sum. 
This woman, whose name I never knew, has a 
boy and a girl ; to the former she is very kind, 
the latter she heat.s without mercy, always before 
breakfast, and with such (almost) unvaried 
punctuality that her brother will sometimes 
whisper (after saying grace), ‘ !Mc/dier, has our 
Poll ha^ her licks yet 1 ’ 

“ Among the records of mortality lately before 
the public, is tlic account of a notorious woman, 
who was found sulfocated in a stagnant pool, 
whether from .suicide or accident it was impos- 
sible to determine. ISIic liavl been in eicry 
hospital ill town and country, sulfering from a 
disease, entirely self-procured. She cij)p]ied 
strong acids to wounds prcviou-sly punctured 
with a pin, and so caused her body to present 
one mass of sores. She was deemed incurable 
by the hospitahnloctors, and liberal collections 
were made for her among the benevolent in 
various places. The trick, however, was ulti- 
mately discovered, and the failure of her plan 
(added to the bad state of health to whieli her 
bodily injuries had gradually led) jireyed upon 
her mind and h.astened her death. 

“ This woman had been the paramour of 
‘ Peter the crossing-sweeper,’ a man who 
for years went about showing similar wounds, 
which he pretended had been inflicted while 
iighting in 4he Spanish Legion — though, truth 
to say, he had never been nearer Spain than 
Liverpool is to New York. He had followdtl 
ymonkry ’ from a child, and chiefly, since 
manliood, as a ‘hroken-dowm weaver from 
Leicester,* and after singling through every 
one of the provinces ‘We’ve got no work to 
do,* he scraped ijcquaintance with a ‘ school 
of shallow covei'; * that is, men wdio go about 
half-nake^ telling frightful tales about ship- 


^ 

wrecks, hair-breadth escapes from houses on 
fire, and such like aqueous and igneous cala- 
mities. By these Peter was Initiated into the 
^ scaldrum dodge^* or the art of burning the 
body with a mixture of acids and gunpowder, 
so as to suit the hues and complexions of the 
accident to be deplored. Such persons hold 
evef^r^ mording a ‘ committee of ways and 
means,’ according to whose decision the move- 
ments of the day are carried out. Sometimes 
when on their country rounds, they go singly 
ii\S to the houses of the gentry •and w'caltliy 
•farinc'-s, begging shirts, wliich they hide in 
hedges W'hile they go to another house and 
heg a similar article. 'Sometimes the 3 ’' go 
in crowds,,. the nuinher of from twelve to 
twenty; they are most successful when the 
‘swell’ is not at home ; if they can meet wutli 
the ‘ Hurerk ’ (Mistress), or the young ladich, 
they ‘put it on them for dunnage’ (beg a 
stock of general clothing), flattering their vic- 
tims first and frigliteiiing them afterwards. A 
friend of mine was present in a lodging-house 
in Plymouth, when a school of the shallow 
coves returned from their day’s work witli six 
suits of clothes, and twenty-seven shiits, besides 
chitdien's apparel and shoes, (all of which were 
sold to a broker in tlio same street), and, besides 
these, the donations in money received amounted 
to 4.9. 4rf. a man. 

“ At this enterprise ‘Peter’ continued seve- 
ral years, hut — to use his owm W'ords — ‘every- 
thing has hut a time,’ the country got ‘ dead ’ 
to him, and pe' ])lu got * fly ’ to the ‘ shallow 
hiigade so Peter came u}) to London to ‘ try 
his hand at something else.’ Housed in the 
domicile of ‘ Sayer the barber/ who has en- 
riched hihuself by beer-shops and lodging- 
house-keeping, to the tunc it is ‘>ai(l of 20,0()(}/., 
Peter amujcd the ‘travellers’ of Weutworth- 
.strect, Whitechapel, with recitals of what he 
had seen and done. Here a jirofligate, hut 
rather iutelligciit man, who had really been in 
the service of the Queen of Spain, gave him an 
old red jacket, and wuth it such instructions as 
equipped him for the imposition. One sleeve 
of tins jacket usually hung loosely by his side, 
while the arm it should have covered wms ex- 
posed naked, and to all apjiearance withered, 
llis rule was to keep silence till a crowd assem- 
bled around him, when he began to ‘ patter ’ 
to them to the following eflbct; ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, it is witli feelings of no common 
reluet.ince that I stand before you at this time ; 
but although I am not without feelings, I am 
totallj’’ wdtliout friends, and frequently without 
food, /rhis wound (showdng his disfigured arm) 
I received in the service of the Queen of Spain, 
and I have many inoie on different parts of my 
person. 1 received a little praise for my bravo 
conduct, hut not a jicimy of pension, and here 
I am (there’s no deception you sdl) ill in 
health — poor in pocket, and exposed without 
pro])er nourishment to wdnd and weather — the 
cold is blowing through me till I am almost 
perished.’ His ‘ Doxy * stood by and received 
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the 'voluntary cont^butions ’ of the audience 
in a soldier’s cap, which our hero emptied into 
his pocket, and after snivelling out his thanks, 
departed to renew the exhibition in the nearest 
available tlioroughfare. Peter boasted that he 
could make on an average fifteen of these 
pitches a day, and as the proceeds were ^‘sti- 
luated at somctliing considerable in* each ^pitch 
(he has been known to take ns mueh as Jialf-a- 
crown in pence at one standing), W\v,\s able 
to sport his figure at Astlcy’s in the * veiling^ 
to eat ‘ spring lamb,’ and wlu'ii reeling hoifie 
under the inllucnce of whiski . , to entertiin the 
peaceful inhabitants with tlu nuisic of — ‘ VVe 
won’t go home till morning ’ 

“ Whctlier tlie got xitih, or became 
honest, is beyond the purport of luy cortumi- 
nieation to settle. If any reader, liowever, 
sJiould make his juirchnsos at tlie puffing fish- 
monger’s ill Lombard- stieet, tliey may find 
Peter now jmrsuing the more honest oecujia- 
tion of sweeping the eiossmg, by the cluuch 
of St. Gabriel, Fenchurch-stieet. 

“Among the most famous of tlie 'luiklng 
patterers ’ was ' Captain Moody,’ the son of 
poor hut hone-'t pargnls in the eounly of Corn- 
wall, A\ho died during his boyliood, leaving him 
to the custody of a maiden aunt. This lady 
soon, and not without reason, got tired of her 
iiicorrigilile charge. Young Moody >fas ap- 
prenticed successively to tliree tnide.s, and 
wfuited not ability to become expert in any of 
them, but having occasional interviews with some 
of the gipsey tribe, and hearing from theinsches 
of their wonderful aeliievcinents, he left the 
sober walks of life and joined this vagrant 
fraternity. 

“ His new position, however, was attractive only 
while it was novel. Moody, wlio had received 
a fair education, soon became disgusted with 
the coarseness and vulgarity of Ids associates. 
At the solicitation of a neighbouring clergy-# 
man, he was restored to the friendsliip of his 
aunt, who had soon sad reason to regret that her 
compassion had got the belter of her prudence ; 
for one Sunday afternoon, while she was absent 
at church, young Moody who had pleaded in- 
disposition and so obtained permissiojf to stay 
at home, decamped (after dis])atching the ser- 
vant to the town, a mile distant, to fetch the 
doctor) in the meantime, emptying his aunt’s 
’safety cupboard’ of a couple of gold watches 
and ^72 in cash and country notes. 

“ His roving disposition then induced him to 
try the sea, and the knowledge he obtained 
during several voyages fitted him for those 
maritime frauds which got him the iiMue of 
‘ Captain Moody, the lurker.’ The frauds of 
this person are well knowm, and often iccounted 
with great admiration among the pattering fra- 
ternitj’f On one occasion, the principal butcher 
ill Gosport was summoned to meet a gentlemen 
at an hotel. The Louisa^ a brig, had just ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, the captain’s name was 
Young, and this gentleman Moody personated 
for the time being. * I have occasion,' said he 


to the butclior, ‘for an additional supply of 
beef for the Louisa ; I have heard you spoken 
of by Captain Harrison’ (whom Moody knew to 
be an old friend of* the butcher's), ’and I have 
thus given you the preference. I want a bul- 
lock, cut up in 121b. pieces; it must be on 
boaid V three to-moiTow.’ The price was 
agreed upon, and the captain threw down a few 
soicrcigns in jiayment, but, of course, disco- 
vered that he had not ^old enough to cover the 
whole amount, so he proposed to give him a 
chfque he had just reeeive<i from Captain hfarri- 
son for .L'lOO, and the butcher could give him the 
(liflei-nce. The tradesman was nothing loth, 
for a cliche upon ‘ Vullanee, Mills, and West,’ 
with Captain Harrison'.s signature, was reckoned 
equal to money any day, and so the hutclier 
considered tlie one he had received, until the 
next* morning, wnen# llic draft and tlie oilier 
proved to he . rgeiics. The culprit was, of 
course, nowhere to be found, nor, indeed, lieurd 
of till two years after, when he liad removed the 
.scene of Ills depredations to Liverpool, 

“ III that])orthc had a colleague, a man whose 
manners and appearance were equally prepos- 
sessing. bloody sent his ‘pal’ into a jew'eller*.s 
sliop, near tlie corner of Lord-street, who there 
]>iircliaseda small gold seal, paid for it, and took 
his leave. Immediately afterwards, Moody en- 
tered the '•hop under evident excitement, declar- 
ing that he liad seen tlic person, who liad just 
left the shop secrete two, if not three, seals up 
his coat-slee\f* ; adding, that the fellow liad just 
gone ihroiigli the Kxcliange, and thq4 if tlie 
jeweller w'cre quick he would he sure to catcli 
him. The jeweller ran out without his hat, 
leaving his kind frientl in eliavgc of the shoj), 
and soon returned with the supposed criminal in 
his custody. The ‘ captain,’ however, in the 
mean lime, had Beeain]>ed, taking with him a 
tray from tlie window, containing precious mate- 
lials to the value of 300i, 

“At anolher time, the ’captain’ prepared a 
document, setting forth ‘ losses in the Baltic 
trade,’ and a dismal variety of disasters; and 
concluding with a melancholy slfSpwreck, which 
had really taken place just about that time in 
the German Ocean. With this he travelled over 
great part of Scotland, and with almost unpre- 
cedented success. Journeying near the Frith of 
Forth, he paid a visit to Lord ll.'ilmeny — a 
nohleinnn of great benevolence — wjio had read 
the account of the shIpwrPek in the local jour- 
nals, and wondered that the petition was not 
signed by influential persons on the. spot ; and, 
.somewhat auspicious of the reality of the ‘ cap- 
tain’s’ identity, placed a terrestrial globe before 
him, and begged to be sliown ‘in what latitude 
lie was cast away.' Hic aw'kwardness with 
which Moody handled the^ globe showed thr.t 
he was ‘out of hh latitude’ altogether. HU 
lord.sliip thereupon committed the document to 
the flames, hut generously gave the ‘ captain ’ a 
sovereign and some good advgse ; the former he 
appropriated at the nearest pu^ic-house, of tlit 
latter lie never made the least use. 
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" Old, «nd worn out by excesses and impri- 
sonment, he subsists now by ‘ sitting pad* about 
the suburban pavements ; and when, on a recent 
evening, he was recognised in a low public- 
hduse in Deptford, he was hoard to sxiy, with 
a sigh: *Ah 1 once I could “screevc a fake- 
ment” (write a petition) or “cooper ac monc- 
kiir** (forge a signature) with any man alive, 
atid my heart’s game now ; but I’m old and 
asthmatic, and got the r(ieuinatis, so that I ain’t 
worth a d — n.' ' 

“ ‘^The Lady Lurker.* — Of this person vpry 
little is known, and ^tliat little, it js said, makes, 
her an object of pity. Her father was a dij-scnt- 
in^ minister in Bedfordshire. She been 
twice married ; her first husband was a school- 
master at Hackney, and nephew of a famous 
divine who wrote a Commentary on the Bible, 
and was chaplain to George III. She a^ter- 
waWs married a physician in Cambridgeshire (a 

Dr. S ), who is alleged to have treated her 

ill, and even to have attempted to poison her. 
She has no children ; and, since the death of 
her husband, has passed through various grades, 
till she is now a cadger. She dresses becomingly 

in black, and sends in her card (Mrs. Dr. S ) 

to the houses whose occupants are known, or 
supposed, to be charitable. She talks with them 
for a certain time, and then draws forth a few 
boxes of lucifers, which, she says, she is com- 
pelled to sell for her living. These lucifers are 
merely excuses, of course, for begging; still, 
nothing is known to Iiave ever traif,spired in lier 
behaviour wholly unworthy of a distressed gen- 
tlewoman. She lives in private lodgings.” 

I continue the account of these habitations, 
and of their wretched occupants, from the pen 
of the same gentleman whose vicissitudes (partly 
self-procured) led him to ocveral years’ acquaint- 
ance with the subject. 

“ Padding-kens” (lodging-houscvs) in the coun- 
try are certainly preferable abodes to tliose of 
St. Giles’s, Westminster, or Wliitechapcl ; but in 
country as in town, tlieir condition is extremely 
filthy and disgusting; many of them arc scarcely 
ever washed, at^J as to sweeping, once a week is 
miraculous. In most cases tliey swarm wiili 
vermin, and, except where their position is 
very airy, tlie ventilation is imperfect, and fre- 
quent sickness the necessary result. It is a 
matter of surprise that tlie nobility, clergy, and 
gentry of the realm should permit the existence 
of such horrid dwellings. 

. “ I think,” continues my informant, “ that the 
majority of these poor wretches are without even 
the idea of respectability or * home comforts,’ — 
many of th/?m must be ranked amon^ the worst 
of our population. Some, who could live else- 
where, prefer these wretched abodes, hecaii.se 
they answer various evil purposes. With beg- 
gars, ](>atterer8, ha>fkers, tramps, and vendors 
of their own manufacture, are mingled thieves, 
women of easy virtue, and men of no virtue at 
all j a few, and by far the smallest portion, are 
persons who once filled posts of credit and 
afiluence, but whom bankruptcy, w^ant of em- 


ployment, or sickness has driven to these dismal 
retreats. The vast majority of London vagrants 
take their summer vacation in the country, and 
the ‘dodges’ of both are interchanged, and every 
new ‘ move ’ circulates in almost no time. 

“ I will endeavour to sketch a few of the most 
renowned ‘performers’ on this theatre of action. 

By iar the ifiost illustrious is ‘Nicholas A ,' 

ail aiiie known to the whole cadging fraternity 
as ^ real ^descendant from Bamfylde Moore 
Garew, aSid the ‘ prince of lurkers ' and pat- 
tc,.'ers for thirty years past. This man owes 
mucl%pf his success to his confessedly imposing 
appearance, and many of his escapes to the known 
respectability of his connections. His father — 
yet alive — is a retired captain in the Royal 
Navy, a gentleman of good private pro^ierty, 
and one of her Majesty’s justices of peace for 
the county of Devon — the southern extremity of 
which was the birth-place of Nicholas. But 
little is known of his early days. He went to 
school at Tavistock, wliere he received a good 
education, and began lile by cheating his school- 
fellows. 

“ I'lie foolisli fondness of an indulgent mother, 
and some want of firmness in paternal disci- 
pline, accelerated the growth of every weed of 
infamy in Nicholas, and baffled every ex- 
periment, by sea and land, to ‘ set ’ him up in 
life. 

“ Scarcely -was he out of his teens, when he 
honoured the sister country with his visits and 
his depredations. About the centre of Sackvillc- 
.stroct, Dublin, tjiere lived a wealthy silvcrsnqtli 
of the name of Wise. Into his shop (accom- 
p.iiiied by one of his pah in livery) went Nicho- 
las, wdiose gentlemanly exterior, as I have already 
hinted, w.^uld disarm suspicion hi a stranger. 

“ ‘ Good morning sir, is your name Wise? — 
Yes, sir. — Well, that is my name. — Indeed, of 
the English family, I suppose ? — Yes, sir, East 
Kent. — Oh, indeed ! related to the ladies of 
Leeds Oastlc, I presume? — I have the honour 
to he their brother. — James, is your name 
James or John? — Neither, sir, it is Jacob. — 
Oh, indeed ! a very ancient name. — Well, I 
have ocoasion to give a party at the Corn 
Exchange Tavern, and I want a little plate on 
hire, can you supply me?’ — A very polite 
allirmativc settled this part of the business. 
Elate to the amount of 150/. was selected and 
arranged, when Nicholas discovered that his 
pocket-book was at home (to complete the 
deception, his right arm was in a sling). ‘ Will 
you, Mr. Wise (you see my infirmity), write me 
tt few lines ? — Witli the greatest pleasure,’ was 
the silversmith’s reply. — ‘ Well, let me see. 
“ My dear, do vot he surprised at this ; 1 want 
150/., or all the money you can send, per bearer } 
I will explain at dinner-time. J. ’Wise.” 

*Now, John, take this to your mistrqps, and 
be quick.’ As John was not very hasty in his 
return, Nicholas went to look for him, leaving 
a strict injunction that the plate should be sent 
to the Corn Exchange Tavern, as soon as tlie 
deposit was received. This happened at eleven 
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in the forenoon— the. clock struck five and no 
return of either the master or the man. 

“ The jeweller left a message wdth his ap- 
prentice, and went home to his dinner. He 
was met at th6 door of his suburban villa by 
his * better half/ who wondered what made 
him so late, and wished to know the nature of 
the esdgency which had caused him to send 
home for so much money ? The good man’s 
pcrjdexity was at an end when he saw his own 
handwriting on the note; and every mffns wiihip 
the range of constabulary vigilance -was tak(|i 
to capture the offender, but N’^holas a:^d Ins 
servant got clear off. 

“ This man’s ingenuity was then taxed as to 
the next move, so he thought it expedient to i<t.r 
somebody else. He vent with to a 

miseelJancoius repositoiy, whore they Imiight a 
coujile of old lodgers — useful only as waste . 
paper, a bag to hold money, two ink-bottles, I 
Thus equipped, they waited on the tanners of ' 
the district, and exliihited a ‘ fakement/ .setting 
forth parliamentary authority for imposing a tax 
upon the geese ! They succeeded to admir.Ujon, 
and weeks elapsed before the hoax vas disco- 
vered. The coolness of thus assuming legisla- 
torial functions, and being, at the same lime, 
the executive power, has rarely been equalled. 

“There is an old proverb, that ‘ it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.’ The gallat^ ‘cap- 
tain’ was doinicilcd at u lodging-house in (lains- 
borough, Ijincolnshirc, whore he found all the 
lodgers complaining of the badness of the times 
— most of them wcie makers of nets. JJc sal- 
lied forth to ail the gcneial shops, and left lius 
(fictitious) ‘captain’ card at eadi, with an Older 
for an unusual number of nets. ’Jins ‘dodge’ 
gave a week’s work to at least tw'C'ity poor 
peo])le ; hut whether the shopkeepers wen* 

‘ caught in a net,’ <'r the articles w'cre jiaid for 
and removed by the ‘ cajitam,’ or wdu'ther it 
was a piece of pastime on his pait, I did not 
stay long enough to ascertain. 

“ Nicholas A is now in his sixty-second 

year, a perfect hypochondriac. On his owm au- 
thority — and it is, no doubt, too true — ho has 
been ‘lurking’ on every conceivable# system, 
from forging a bill of exchange dowm t(^‘ mnuji- 
dering on tJie Jly,' for the greater part of his 
life ; and, excepting the ‘ hundred and thirteen 
times’ he has been in provincial jails, society 
has endured the scourge of his deceptions for 
a quarter of a century at least. lie now lives 
wi A a young prostitute in Portsmouth, and con- 
tributes to her wretched earnings an allowance 
of 5s. a week, paid to him by the attorney of a 
distant and di.sgustcd relative.” 

The writer of this account w'as himseff two 
whole years on the “moiikry,” before he saw a 
lodging-house for tramps; and the first hr etvr 
saw was one well-known to every patterer in 
Christendom, and whose fame lie says is “ gone 
out into all lands,” for its w'ay faring inmates 
are very proud of its popularity. 

‘*It may be as well,” writes the informant 
in question, “before submitting the following 


account, to state that there are other, and more 
elaborate marks — the hieroglyphics of tramping 
— than those already given. I will accordingly 
explain them. ; 

** Two hawkers (pals) go together, but separate 
when they enter a village, one taking each side 
of the r^ad, and selling different things; and, so 
as to inform each other as to the character of the 
people at whoso houses they call, they chalk 
certain marks on their ^or-posts : 

“ ^ means * Go on. m have called here ; don’t 
you call — it’s no go.’ • 

means ‘Stop — you Inay call here; they 
w^'int* (for instance) ‘what you sell, though not 
what i sell or else, ‘ 'I'liey liad no change w'heu 
J was thefc, hut may have it Jiow ;’ or, ‘ If they 
(Jaii’t buy, at least tliey’ll treat you civilly.’ 

“ on a corner-bouse, or a sign-post, means, 

‘ I went this wa; or ‘ Go on in this direc- 
tion.** • • 

” :h- on a cfuiier-hou‘-c, or sign-post, means 
‘Stop — don’t go any further in this direction.’ 

'• W as before explained, means ‘danger.’ 

“Like many other >oung ineT>, I had lived 
alxivc my income, and, too proud to crave 
paiental foigivcness, had thrown off the bonds 
of authority for a life of adventure. 1 was now 
homeless upon the w'orld. With a body capable 
of either exertion or fatigue, and a heart not 
easily terrified by danger, I onduicd rather than 
enjoyed my itinerant j>osition. 1 sold small 
articles of Tunbridge ware, peifiimery, &c.. &c.,' 
and by ‘nuuKjjng’ (begging) over them-some- 
times in Latin — got a better living than I c*x- 
[leeted, or probably deserved. 1 was always of 
temperate and rather abstemious habits, but 
ignorant of the haunts of other W'anderers, 
(whom I saw in dozens every day upon every 
road, and eveiy com*' ivahle pursuit) 1 took 
uj) i#y nightly quarters at a sort of third-rate 
jmbli(*-hons(*s, and sujiiiosed that my contei 
porarios did the same. How long my igno- 
rance might have continued (if left to myself) 

I can hardly determine ; an adventure at a 
road-side inn, hov\ever, removed the veil from 
my eyes, and 1 became gradiuf^ and speedily 
‘awake’ to ‘every move on»the board.’ It was a 
lovely evening in July, the air was serene and 
the scenery romantic ; my own feelings were in 
unison with both, and enhanei'd perhaps by the 
fact that I had beguiled the last two miles of 
my deliberate walk with a page out of my poeket- 
compaiii<m, ‘ lluike on llieJSuhlmic and Beauti- 
ful.’ I w\'is now' smoking my ])ipe and quafling,^ 
a pint of teal ‘ Vorkshin* stingo’ in the ‘ keep- 
ing room’ (a term wliieh combines parlour and 
kitchen in tnn* word) of a real ‘ Yorkshire vil- 
lage,’ Dranficld, near Sheflield. A young person 
of tlie otlier sex was my only and accidental 
eompauion ; she liad been driven into the house 
by tlie ovcr-ofticiousncss of# a vigilant willage 
constable, who finding that she sold lace with- 
out a licemse, and — infinitely worse — refused to 
listen to his advances, had warned her to ‘make 
herself scarce’ at her ‘ earlieftapossible conve- 
nience.’ 
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** Having elicited what I did for a living, she 
popped the startling question to me, * Where do 
you “ hang out'* in Sheffield ? ’ I told her that 
I had never been in Sheffield, and did not 
*hang out' my little wares, but used my per- 
suasive art to induce the “purchase of them. 
The lady said, * Well, you are “ green." 'I mean, 
where do you dos ? ’ This was no better, it 
seemed something like Greek, — ‘ delta^ omicron, 
sigma,* (I retain the " jy^tterer’s" own words to 
show the education of the claBs)~but the etymo- 
logy Vas no relief tp the perplexity. ‘ Wli^jre 
do you mean to sleep ? ’ she inquired. I re- 
ferred to my usual practice of adjourn ing*’to an 
humble public-house. My companiui at once 
threw off all manner of disguise, and said, 

‘ Well, sir, you are a young man that 1 have 
taken a liking to, and if you think you should 
like my com])any, 1 will take you to a lodging 
where there is plenty of travellers, and you will 
see "all sorts of life.’ " I liked the girl’s com- 
pany, and our mutual acquiescence made us 
companions on the road. We liad not got far 
before we met the aforesaid constable in com- 
pany with an unmistakeable member of the 
Kural Police. They made some inquiries of 
me, which I thought exceeded their commis- 
sion. I replied to them with a mutilated Ode of 
Horace, when they both determined that I was 
a Frenchman, and allowed us to * go on our 
way rejoicing.' 

"The smoky, though well-built, town of Shef- 
field was now near at hand. The«>dayliglit was 
past,’ and the ‘ shades of the evening were 
stretching out ; ’ we were therefore enabled to 
journey through the thoroughfares without im- 
pertinent remarks, or perhaps any observation, 
except from a toothless old woman, of Jolm 
Wesley’s school, who was'* sorry to see two such 
nice young people going abouv the country and 
wondered if we ‘ ever thought of eternity ! ’ 

" After a somewhat tedious ramble, we arrived 
at Water-lane ; — at the ‘ Bug-trap,’ wlilcli from 
time immemorial has been the name of the 
most renowned lodging-house in tluit or pei- 
haps any localitj, . Water-lane is a dark narrow 
street, crowded with human beings of the most 
degraded sort — the chosen atmosphere of cholera, 
and the stronghold of theft and prostitution. 
In less than half an hour, my fair companion 
and myself were sipping our tea, and eating 
Yorkshire cake in this same lodging-house. 

" ‘ God bless every Happy couple ! ’ was echoed 
from a rude stentorian voice, while a still ruder 
hand bumped dovm upon our tea-table a red 
earthen dish of no small dimensions, into which 
was poured,**from the mouth of a capacious hag, 
fragments of fish, flesh, and fowl, viands and 
vegetables of every sort, intermingled with bits 
of che^ and dollops of Yorkshire pudding. 
The man to whom Ibis heterogeneous mass be- 
longed, appeared anything hut satisfied with his 
lot ‘Well,* said he, * I don’t know what this 
*ere monkry unit <v>me to, after a bit Three hob 
mad a tanner, dhd that there dish o’ scran 
(enough tp feed two families for a fortnight) ‘ is 


all I got this blessed day since seven o’clock in 
the morning, and now it’s nine at night’ I 
ventured to say something, hut a remark, too 
base for repetition, *put the stunners on me,’ 
and I held my peace. 

" I was here surprised, on conversing with my 
young female companion, to find that she went 
to clyircli, laid her prayers night and morning, 
and knew many of the collects, some of which 
she repeiU^d, besides a pleasing variety of Dr. 
Watts’s ffymns. At the death of her mother, 
h(J*r father had given up housekeeping; and, 
heingt'roo fond of a wandering life, had led his 
only child into habits like his own. 

" As the night advanced, the party at tlie 
‘ Bug- trap V- more than doubled. High-flyers, 
shallow-coves, turnpike-sailors, and sw'ells out 
of luck, made up ati assembly of fourscore 
human beings, more than half of whom were 
doomed to sleep on a ‘make-shift’ — in other 
words, on a platform, raised just ten inches 
above the floor of the garret, wdiich it nearly 
equalled in dimensions. Here were to be hud- 
dled together, with very little covering, old men 
and w'oincn, young men and children, with no 
regard to age, sex, or propensities. 

‘‘The ‘mot’ of the ‘ken’ (nickname for 
‘matron of the cstahlishmcnV) had discovered 
that I was a ‘more bettermost’ sort of person, 
and hinted that, if 1 would ‘come down’ with 
twopence more (threepence was the regular 
nightly charge), I, ‘ and the young gal as I was 
with,’ might have a little ‘crib’ to ourselves in 
a little room, alcng with another woman wot was 
married and had a ‘kid,’ and whose husband 
had got a month for ‘griddling in the main 
drag’ (singing in the high street), and being 
‘ cheekisU’' (saucy) to the beadle. 

“Next morning I bade adieu to thp ‘Bug- 
trap,* and I hope for ever." 

V The same informant further stated that he 
was some time upon "tramp " before he even 
knew of the existence of a common lodging- 
house ; " After I had ‘ matriculated ’ at Shef- 
flcld," he says, " I continued some time going to 
public-houses to sleep, until my apparel having 
got slialthy and my acquintance with misfor- 
tune more general, I submitted to he the asso- 
ciate of persons whom I never spoke to out of 
doors, and whose even slight acquaintance I 
have long renounced. My first introduction to 
a London paddin’ ken was in Whitechapel, the 
place was then called Cat and Wheel-alley 
(now Commercial -street). On the spot where 
St. Jude’s church now stands was a double 
lodging-house, kept by a man named Shirley — 
one side of it was for single men and women, 
the other married couples ; as these ‘ couples * 
made frequent exchanges, it is scarcely wo- 
bable that Mr. Shirley ever ‘ asked to see mcir 
marriage lines.’ These changes were, indeed, 
as common as they were disgusting. I knew 
two brothers (Birmingham nailers) who each 
brought a young woman out of service from the 
country. After a while each became dissatisfied 
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with his partner. The mistress of the house (an 
old procuress from Portsmouth) proposed that 
they sliould change their wives, Tliey did so, 
10 the amusement of nine other coupks sleeping 
on the same floor, and some of whom followed 
the example, and more than once during the 
night. • * 

“ Wlien Cat and Wheel-alley was pufled 
down, the crew removed to George- 3 mrd; I he 
proprietor died, and his wife sold the ccAcern to 
a wouden-legged Welshman named Hughes* 
(commonly called ‘ Tatf’). I there tg»inc 
time. * Taft’' was a notorious receiver of stolen 
goods. 1 knew tw'o little hoys, who brouglit 
home six pairs of new Wellington honj^§, which 
tliis miscreant bought at l.v. per pair ; and, W'hcii 
they had no luck, he would take the strap oft’ his 
wooden-leg, and beat them through the uaked- 
iii'ss of their rags. He hoarded and lodged 
about a dozen Chelsea and Greenwich pension- 
ers. These he used to follow and w'atcli closely 
till they got paid; then (after they had settled 
with him) lie would make them drunk, and rob 
tliem of the few shillings they had left. 

“ One of these dens of intamy may he taken 
as a specimen of the*wlioie class. They have 
generally a spacious, though often ill-ventilated, 
kitchen, the dirty dilapidated walls of whicli are 
hung with prints, while a shelf or two are gene- 
rally, though barely, furnished with crockery 
and kitchen utensils. In some places knives 
and forks are not provided, unless a jienny is 
left with the ‘ deputy,’ or manager, till they 
are returned. A brush of any kind is a stranger, 
and a looking-glass would he a miracle. The 
cTverage number of nightly lodgers is in winter 
70, and in summer (when many visit tne pro- 
vinces) from 40 to 45. The general charge is, 
if two sleep together, 3fl. per night, or 4/i. for a 
single bed. In either case, it is by no means 
unusual to find 18 or 20 in one small room, the 
beat and horrid smell from whicli are insufier- 
able ; and, where there are young children, the 
staircases are the lodgment of every kind of filth 
and abomination. In some houses there arc 
rooms for families, where, on a rickety mtchiiie, 
which they dignify by the name of a beistead, 
may be found the man, his wife, and a son or 
daughter, perhaps 18 years of age; while the 
younger children, aged from 7 to 14, sleep on 
the floor. If tliey have linen, they tiike it off to 
escape vermin, and rise naked, one by one, or 
sometimes brother and sister together. This is 
no ideal jpicture ; tlic subject is too capable •f 
being authenticated to need that incaniiigiess or 
dishonest assistance called * allowable exagg era- 
tion.’ The amiable and deservedly popular 
minister of a district church, built among lodg** 
iiig-houses, has stated that lie has found 29 
human beings in one apartment; and tliat 
having with difficulty knelt down between two 
beds to pray with a dying woman, his legs be- 
came so jammed that he could hardly get up 
again. 

“Out of some fourscore such habitations,” 
continues my informant, “I have only found 


/uie which had any sort of g.inlcii; and, I am 
hapjiy to add, that in neither wf tliese two was 
there a single case of cliolenu In the others, 
however, the pestilence raged with terrible 
fury. 

“ Of ail the houses of this sort, the best I 
know is the one (previously referred to) in Or- 
chard-street, Westminister, and another in Seven 
Dials, kept by a Mr. Miypui (formerly a w'calthy 
butcher). Cleanliness is^nscribed on every wall 
of t]^ house ; utensils of ^very kind are* in 
abundance, with a plentiful supply of water and 
gas. '4'lie beds do not exceed five in a room, 
and they ar^ changed every week. There is not 
one disorderly lodger ; and although the master 
has* sustained heavy losses, ill health, and much 
domestic aftliction, himself ami his liouse may 
be reg^irded *as pat of what is wanted for 
the London poor. * 

“ As there is a sad similarity between these 
abodt s, so there is a sort of cusle belonging in 
general to the inmates. Of them it may be averretl 
that whatever tlieir pursuits, tliey aie more or less 
alike in their views of men and manners. They 
hate the aristocracy. Whenever there is a 
rumour or an aimouncemeiit of an addition to 
the Royal Tamily, ami the news readies the 
padding-ken, the kitclien, fur half-au-hour, be- 
comes the scene of uproar — ‘ another expense 
coming on the l> — y country I’ The ‘patterers’ 
are very fond of the Karl of Carlisle, whom, in 
their attaclimeiW, they still call Lord Morpeth ; 
tliey have read many of his lordship’s speeches 
at .w/r<V.9, il’c., and they think he wislies well to 
a poor man. Sir James Graliam had better not 
.show face among tliem ; they have an idea 
(wlience derived we know not) that this noble- 
man invented fourpeiinj^-pieces, and now, they 
say, th% swells givem ‘joey’ where they used to 
give a ‘tanner.’ The hero of Waterloo is noi 
^nuch amiss ‘ if he lets polities alone.’ The 
name of a bishop is but another name for a 
Beelzebub ; but they are very fond of the infe- 
rior clergy. Lay-agents and tract-distributors 
they cannot bear; they think tkey arc spie.s 
come to see how much ‘ scran’ (food) they liavc 
got, and then go and *])ysou* the minds of the 
public against poor people. 

*‘ I w'as once (.says our informant) in a house 
of this kind, in George-street, St. Giloh’s, — the 
missionary who visited them on that occasion 
(Sunday afternoon) had thfc misfortune to be 
suspected as the author of some recent expo- 
sure in the newspapers. — They accused him, 
and he rehukted the accusation ; they replied, 
and he rejoined ; at last one of the men said, 

* What do you want poking your nose in here 

for ? ’ * The City Mission,’ was the answer, 

* had authorised ‘ Authorised be d — d! 

are you ordained ? ’ * No, not 5'et, friend.’ * The 
women then tore tlie poor gentleman’s nether 
garments in a way I must not describe. Tlie 
men carried him into the yard, ^llcd his moutli 
with flour of mustard and then^put him in a 
water-butt 

“ It is, I^am satisfied, quite a mistake to 
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suppose that theie is uuich real infidelity 
among these outcast beings. They almost all 
believe in a hereafter; in(|,st of them think that 
the wicked will he punished for a few years, and 
then the whole universe of people he embraced 
in the arms of one Great forgivin^^ Father. 
Some of tliem think that the wicked will not 
rise at all; the punishment of ‘ losing Heaven ’ 
being as tlioy say ‘ H^ll enough for anybody.’ 
I'oints of doctrine thejf sehlom meddle with. 

“ There are comparatively few Jlissen^Ts to 
be found in paddifig-kens, tliough many whose 
parents were ])i‘-senters. My own ojnnion 
(writes iny infoimtint) is, that di.^^sent teldom 
lasts long in one family. In ciglit gears’ exjjc- 
ricnce I liav€i found two hundred a]>paiv..tly 
pious men and women, and at least twn thou- 
sand who call tlnmistlvcs I’lotcstalits, ht;^ never 

to any clinich or chapel. 

“ The politics of these clashes .ire, peili.i}!^, 
for the most part, ‘ hher.il 'Fory.’ In most 
lodging-houses they take one or two jiajicis; the 
Weekly Diiijxttvli, and Ilell'n IWu-Lly jl/c.s.scw.ecr, 
are the two usually taken. 1 know ot no 
exception to this rule. 'J’he Ingjiar-^ hate a 
Wing Ministry, and I know that many a teai 
was shed in the hovels and cellais of Jjoi.don 
when Sir Robert Peel died. T know' a ])uh- 
lican, in Westminstci, wliose daily lecelpls aic 
enormous, and whose only customeis aic sol- 
diers, thieves, and prosliuitcs, who dosed his 
house the day of the funeral, ^uil jnif himself, 
his family, <ind even liis hi'er-maehines and 
gas-pipes, into mourning lor the departed 
statesman. 

“The patteiing Iraternity, that I w'ritc of, are 
generally in ueh given to iiilcmperanee. Their 
amusements are the tneatie, the fiee-and-easy, 
the skittle-ground, and t,>metimes ca.ds ami 
dominoes. Tliey read some light woiks, and 
some of tliom subscrihe to libraries, and a lew-^ 
very few', attend lectures. Eliza Cook is a 
favourite writer with lliem, and Capt. Aiarryatt, 
the ‘ top-saw}er,’ as a novelist, Ainswoith is the 
idol of anoth'T class, when they can read. Mr. 
Dickens uhu a favourite, but he has gone down 
sadly in the scale since liis Jlamehol/l H’vuL 
‘came it so strong’ against the hegg'iig fettfr 
department. These jioor cieatures seldom lise 
in society. They make no dibit to f'X'tncaie 
themselves, while by olliers they aie iinpjtied 
because unknown.* 'i’o tin’s rule, however, there 
are some happy and lionoiirable exceptions, 

“ Taken as a body, patlcrers, lurkers, &e. 
are by no means quick-sighted as to the sanc- 
tions of moral obligation. They w ould join the 
hue and cry against the ])ei.secutors of Jane 
Wilbred, but a promiscuous robbery, even 
accompanied by murder — if it w'as ‘ got up 
clever ’ and ‘ done dean,’ so long as the parties 
escaped detection — might call forth a remark 
that * there was no great harm done,’ and per- 
haps some would applaud the perpetrators.” 

Before quitting this part of my subject (viz. 
the character, habits, and opinions oi all classes 
of patterers), I will giv e an account of the pre- 


tended missionary proceedings of a man, well- 
kiiown to the vagrant fraternity as “ Chelsea 
George.” I received the following narrative 
from the gtntleinaii whose statements I have 
given previously. The scheme was concocted in 
a low lodging-house : 

' “ After a career of incessant ‘ lurking’ and 
defeit, (xhdsea George left hhigland, and re- 

i inaiiied abroad,” writes my inlormant, “ four or 
live yce'ifs. Exposure to the sun, and allowing 
his heard to grow a prodigious length, gave liim 
tlK^ajipe.irancc of a foreigner. He had jiickcd 
up enough Eieiich and Italian, w'itli a little 
Diifcii and German, and a smattering of Spa- 
iiisli, to enable him to ‘ liail for any part of tlie 
globe, ’^ind Irom the designed inarticulateness 
with which he sjiokt' (sometimes four languages 
in one sentence) added to his sun-huriit and 
grotesque apjiearaiice, it was diliieiilt to p(,/l 
Inm upon any racket (detect him in any pre- 
tence), so llint the m(>:>t incredulous, — tlioiigli 
often previously imjiosed ujioii— gave credence 
to Ills story, relief to his siiptiosed necessities, 
nnd sometimes letters of inlvoduetion to then* 
friends and neigh liours. 

” Some lime aftei his letnrn to' England, aiid 
while ])ursuing tlie course of a ‘ liigli-tlyer ’ 
(genteel beggai), he met with an interruption to 
his .^mi suits which iiulueed him to alter his 
plan without altering his behaviour. The news- 
])a])ers ot the distiict, where he was then located, 
bad laisi'd before the eye and mind of the 
])ul)l:e, wliat, the ‘ palterers ’ of liis class pio- 
vcrhially call a ‘ stink,’ — tliat is, had opened the 
eyes ot the unwary to the movimients of ‘ Chel- 
sea Gcoige;’ and although he ceased to rtinw 
his apj. cals fioin the moment he heard of the 
notice of liiin, his appearance was so accurately 
desenhed that he was cajitured and committid 
to AVinchesler jail as a rogue and vagabond. 
The term of Ids imprisonment has escaped my 
recollection. As there was no definite charge 
against him, probably he was treated as an 
ordinai’y vagrant and suncred a calendar month 
in durance. The silinit sy'stem was not then in 
voguG^eonsequcnlly there existed no harr'or to 
niiitiMl mteieoursc between prisoners, with all 
its tiain ot coiiseieiice-hardening tendencies. I 
do not say this to intimate unqualified approval 
of tile solitary system, 1 merely state a fact 
whieli has an influence on my subject. 

George had by this time scraped acquaint- 
ance with two lellow-pvisoners — Jew Jem and 
4^1ussia Boh. The former in ‘ quod’ for ‘ pat- 
tering’ as a ‘ converted Jew,’ the latter for 
ohjaining money under equally false, though 
less tlieological, jiretencers, 

*• Liberated about one time, this trio laid 
their heads together, — and the result was a plan 
to evangelize, or rather victimize, the inhabit- 
ants of the collier villages in Stafi'ordshire and 
the adjoining counties. To acromphah this pur- 
pose, .some novel and imposing representation 
must be made, botJi to lull suspicion and give 
the air of piety to the plan, and disinterestcdne.«s 
to tlie agents by whom it was carried out. 
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“ George and his two fellow-labourers were 
*squuie- rigged’ — that is, well dressed. Some- 
thing, however, must be done to colour up the 
scene, and make the appeal for money touching, 
unsuspected, and successful. Just before the 
time to which I allude, a missionary from Sierra 
Leone had visited the larger Inwins^of the *hs- 
trict in question, while the inhabitants m the 
8urrounding*hamlets had been left ii^igror'’4uv 
of the * progress of missions in Africt and tlu* 
East.’ George and his comrades thought Tt 
would be no great hann at onc' to enligbt*n and 
fleece this scattered and air lous population. 
The plan was laid in a town <'f some sizi* .".ml 
facility. They ‘raised the wind’ to, 911 extent 
.adequate to some alteration of their appeal. inees, 
and got bills printed to set forth tlie meiits of 
the cause. The principal actor was .lew’ Jim, .a 
converted Israelite, witli ‘reverend’ before his 
name, and half the letters of the .al])habet behind 
it. He had been in all the ihlaiids of the Sonfh 
Se.a, on the coast of Africa, all over llmdostan, 
and half over the universe; and after assuring 
the villagers of Torryhiirn that he had c.irrie(i 
the Gospel to various dark and uninhabited parts 
of the earth, he iiiTroduced llnssia lloh (an 
Irishman who had, however, been in llussia) as | 
his w'orthy and self-denying colleague, and Glud- 
sea George as the first-fnuU of their imnwitry — 
as one W'lio liad left houses and hand, w'ife .and 
children, and taken a long and hazardous voyage 
to sliow Chrihtiaiis in England that their sable 
bretlircn, cliildren of one comnu^i Parent, were 
beginning to c*ast their idols to the moles .and 
to the hats. Earnest was ihe gaze and hrenlh- 
iess the expect.ation witli which the poor deluded 
colliers of Torry-huni listened to this li..r.aiigue; 
and as argument always gains by illustration, 
the orator pulled out a tremendous black doll, 
bought for a ‘ flag’ (fourpence) of a retired rag- 
mercliant, and div's.^ed up in Oriental style. 
This, Jew Jim assured the audience, w.ss an idol 
brought from Murat in llindostam lie pre- 
sented it to Chelsea George for his worship and 
embraces. The convert indignantly repelled 
the insinuation, puslied the idol from hftn, spat 
in its face, and cut as many capers as a d*ncing- 
bear. The trio at this stage ol tlio jicrformances 
began ‘puckering’ (talking privately) to each 
other in murdered French, dashed with a little 
Irish ; after which, the missionaries said that 
their convert (who had only a few words of 
English) would now profess his faith. All was 
attention as Chelsea George came fonvard. He 
stroked his beard, put his hand in his breast to 
keep down his dickey, and turning his eyes 
upwards, said ; ‘ I believe in Desus Tist — dJory 
to ’is ’oly Name I’ 

“This cli/iited some loud ‘amens* from an 
assemblage of nearly 1,000 persons, and catch- 
ing tile favourable opportunity, a ‘ school of 
pals,’ appointed for the* purpose, went round 
and made the collection. Out of the abundance 
of their credulity and piety the populace con- 
tributed sixteen pounds ! The whole scene 
was enacted out of doors, and presented to a 


stranger very pleasing impressions. I Avas pre- 
sent on the occasion, but w’.ts not then aware 
of the dodge. One verse of a hymn, and the 
blessing pronounced, was the signal for separa< 
tion. A little shaking of hands concluded tlie 
cxhibitfcn, and ‘every man went into his own 
house.’ 

‘‘The missionary party and their ‘pals’ took 
the train to Mancliestit, and as none of them 
were teetotallers, the proceeds of their iyapo- 
sitiiin did not last long. They were just putting 
on their considering caps, for the contrivance of 
anolluT dodge, when a gentleman in blue clothes 
came iiitoatJie tap-room, and informed Jew Jem 
that he was ‘wanted.’ It appears that ‘Jem’ 
had come out of prison a day or two before his 
comrades, and being ‘ hard up,’ liad ill-used a 
lady.* taken her ^airjc, and appropriated ,its 
contents. In<| ’nes, at first useless, had now’ 
proved successtul — the ‘missionary’ stood his 
trial, and got an ‘appointment’ on Norfolk 
Island, llussia I’oh took the cholera and died, 
and ‘ George the convert’ w'as once more Icit 
alone to try his hand at something else.’’ 

Of 'iiin Low Lodging-housks of London. 
Thk patterers, as a class, usually frequent the 
low lodging-houses. 1 shall therefore now pro- 
ceed to give some further infomnation touching 
the abodes of these ])rople — reminding the reader 
th.at 1 am treating of patterers in general, and 
not of any jffirticulnr order, as the “ jiapcr 
workeis.” 

In ap])]ying the epithet “ low ’’ to these places, 
I do but adopt the w'ord eommonly applied, 
cither in eonsoquenec of the small charge for 
lodging, or from the charc>cter of their fre- 
quenteis. To some of tnoso domiciles, however, 
as wii? be sliown, tlie epithet, in an opprobrious 
sense, is unsuited. 

, An intelligent man, familiar for some years 
wnlh some low lodging-house life, specified the 
quarters where those abodes are to be found, 
and divided them into the following districts, the 
correctness of which I caused to ko ascertained. 

Drury-lane District. Here the low lodging- 
houses arc to he found principally in the Coal- 
yard, Charles- street, King-strei't, Paiker- street, 
Short’s-gardens, Great and Little Wyld-streets, 
Wyld-court, Lincoln- court, Newton -street, Star- 
court. 

Graifs - inn Lane. FoX - court, Charlotte- 
buildings, Spread Isagle-court, Portpool-lane, 
Bell-court, Baldw'in’s-gardens, Pheasant- court, 
Unjon-buiidjngs, T^ayst .all -street, Cromer- street, 
Fuhvood’a-renls (High Holhorn). • 

Chanrery-hne. Church- passage, and the 
Liberty of the Rolls. 

Blu(nnsbury. Cfeorge - street, Ch urch - lane, 
Guecn-strect, Seven - dials, Puckeridge-Btieet 
(commonly called the Holy Land). 

Saffrnn-hill and Clcrkenwcll. Peter- street, Cow- 
cross, Turnini 11- street, Upper and Lower W hi te- 
cross-street, St. Helen* s- place, Pfaybouse-yard, 
Chequer-alley, Field-lane, Great Safiron-hill. 

B estwinstcr. Gltl and New Pye-strects,%inn- 
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street. Orchard-street, Perkins’s-rents, lloches- 

ier-row. 

Lambeth. Lainbetli-walk, Ncw-cut. 
Marylebone. York-court, ^jast- street. 

St. Pancra^. Jhooke- street 
Pnddhfitoth Chapel-street, Umon-csurt 
Shoreditch. BakerVrents, Cogper’s- gardens. 
Islington. Angel-yard. 

Whitechapel, Spitalji^da, S^c. George-yarcl, 
Thrawl- street, Flower dnd Dean-stteet, Went- 
worfii - street, Keal^ - street, lloscmary - l^uic, 
Glasshouse-yard, St. George’s- street, Lainbeth- 
strect, Whitechapel, High-street. « 

Borough. Mint-street, Old Kent-st|eet, Long- 
lane, Bermondsey. 

Strafjord. High-street. ’ 

Limehomte. Hold "(oojnmonly called Hole). 
peptford. Mill-lane, ^Miurch- street, Gidbrd- 
street. 

There arc other localities, (as in Mile-end, 
Ratelifie- highway, Shadwell, Wapping, and 
Lisson- grove,) where low lodging-houses are to 
be found; but the places I have specified may 
be considered the districts of these hotels for 
the poor. The worst places, both as regards 
filth and immorality, are in St. Giles’s and 
Wentworth-street, Whitechapel. The best are in 
Orchard- street, Westminster (the thieves having 
left it in consequence of the recent alterations 
and gone tq New Pye-street), and in the Mint, 
Borough. In the last-mentioned district, in- 
deed, some of tlio proprietors of the lodging- 
houses have provided considerable libraries for 
the use of the inmates. In the W’hite Horse, 
Mint-street, for instance, there is a collection of 
500 volumes, on all subjects, bought recently, 
and having been the contents of a circulating 
library, advertised for sale in the* Weekly Dis- 
patch. •' 

Of lodging-houses for “ travellers ” the 
largest is known as the Farm House, in the,! 
Mint: it stands away from any thoroughfare, 
and lying low is not seen until the visitor stands 
in the yard. Tradition rumour states that the 
house was at vjne time Queen Anne’s, and was 
previously Cardinal Wolsey’s. It was proba- 
bly some official residence. In this lodging- 
house are forty rooms, 200 beds (single and 
double), and accommodation for 200 persons. 
It contains three kitchens, — of which the largest, 
at once kitchen and sitting-room, holds 400 
people, for whose uses in cooking there are two 
large fire-places. The other two kitchens are 
used only on Sundays ; when one is a preach- 
ing-room, in which missionaries .from Surrey 
Chapel (the Rev, James Sherman’s), or some 
minister or gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
officiates. The other is a reading-room, sup- 
plied . with a few newspapers and other peri- 
odicals ; and thus, I was told, the religious and 
irreligious need not clash. For the supply of 
these papers each person pays \d. every Sun- 
day morning ; ^a?»d as the sum so collected is 
more than is required for the expenses of the 
readingrroom, the surplus is devoted to the 
’’help ^f the members in sickness, under the 


management of the proprietor of tlie lodginji^- 
house, who appears to possess the full confi- 
dence of his inmates. The larger kitchen is 
detached from the sleeping apartments, so that 
the lodgers are not annoyed with tlie odour of 
the cooking of fish and other food consumed by 
thd poor ; Cor in lodging-houses every sojourner 
is his own cook. The meal in most demand is 
usually with a herring, or a piece of bacon. 

. The jlird attached to the Farm House, in 
Mint-street, covers an acre and a half; in it 
is abashing - house, built recently, the yard 
itself being devoted to the drying of tlie clotlies 
— washed by the customers of the establishment. 
At tlie e^ance to this yard is a kind of porter’s 
lodge, ill which reside tlie porter and his wife 
who act as the “ deputies ” of the lodging- 
house. Tliis place has been commended in 
sanitary reports, for its cleanliness, good order, 
and care for decency, and for a proper division 
of the sexes. On Sundays there is no charge 
fur lodging to known customers ; but this is a 
general practice among the low lodging-houses 
of London. 

Ill contrast to this house I could cite many 
instances, but I need do Ao more in this place 
than refer to the statements, which I shall proceed 
to give ; some of these were collected in the course 
of a farmer inquiry, and are here given because 
the same state of things prevails now, I was 
told by a trustworthy man tliat not long ago 
lie was compelled to sleep in one of the lowest 
(as regards cVeapness) of the lodging-houses. 
All was dilapidation, filth, and noisomeness. 
In the morning be drew, for purposes of ablu- 
tion, a basinfull of water from a pailfull kept 
in the ‘room. In the water were floating 
alive, or apparently alive, bugs and lice, 
which my informant was convinced had fallen 
from the ceiling, shaken ofi‘ by the tread 
of some one walking in the rickety apartments 
above ! 

“ All, sir,’^ said another man with whom I 
conversed on the subject, “ if you bad lived in 
the lodging-houses, you would say what a vast 
diflercifce a penny made, — it’s often all in all. 
It’s in the Mint House you’ve been asking 
me about; you’ve sleep and comfort there, and 
I’ve seen people kneel down and say their 
prayers afore they went to bed. Not so many, 
tliough. Two or three in a week at nights, 
perhaps. And it’s wholesome and sweet enough 
there, and large separate beds; hut in otlier 
places there's nothing to smell or feel but bugs. 
When daylight comes in the summer— and it’s 
ofteif either as hot as hell or as cold as icicles 
in those places ; but in summer, as soon as its 
light, if you turn down the coverlet, you’ll 
see them a-going it like Cheapside when it’s 
throngest.” The poor man seemed to shudder 
at the recollection. 

One informant counted for me 180 of these 
low lodging-houses ; and it is reasonable to say 
that there are, in London, at least 200 of them. 
The average number of beds in each was com- 
puted for me, by persons cognizant of such 
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matters, from long and often woful experience, 
at 52 single or 24 double beds, where the 
house might be confined to single men or 
single women lodgers, or to married or pre- 
tendedly married couples, or to both classes. 
In either case, wc may calculate the number 
that can be, and generally are, accommodated at 
50 per house; for children nsuall}^ slee^ with 
their parents, and 50 may be the lowest com- 
putation. We have thus no fewer tjian 10?000 
])ersons domiciled, more or less peiftianenlly, 
in the low lodging-houses of London — a number 
more than doubling the popul aon of nuny a 
parliamentary borough. 

The proprietors of tliese lodging-houses mostly 
have been, I am assured, vagrants, or to use the 
civiller and commoner word, “ travellers” them- 
selves, and therefore sojourners, on all necessary 
occasions, in such places. In four cases out of 
five I believe this to he the case. The proprie- 
tors have raised capital suflicient to start with, 
sometimes by gambling at races, sometimes by 
what I have often, and very v«iguely, beard 
described as a “run of luck;” and sometimes, 
I am assured, by the proceeds of direct robbery. 
A few of the prop^etors may be classed as 
capitalists. One of them, wlio has a country 
lioiise in Hampstead, has six lodging-houses in 
or about Thrawl -street, Whitechapel. He looks 
in at each house every Saturday, and c«flls his 
deputies — for he has a deputy in eacli house 
— to account ; he often institutes a stringent 
check. He gives a poor fellow money to go 
and lodge in one of his houseai and report the 
number present. Sometimes the person .so sent 
meets with the laconic repulse—” Full and 
woe to the deputy if his return do not evince 
this fulness. Perhaps one in every fifteen of tlie 
low lodging-houses in town is also a beer-shop. 
Very commonly’so in the country. 

To start” a low lodging-house is not a very 
costly matter. Furniture which will not beg 
saleable in the ordinary course of auction, or 
of any traffic, is bought by a lodging-house 
“starter.” A man possessed. of some money, 
who took an interest in a bricklayer, purchased 
for 20/., when the Small Pox Hospital, by 
King’s- cross, was pulled dowm, a suffiticncy of 
fi^nitiire for /our lodging-houses, in which he 
“Started” the man in question. None others 
would buy this furniture, from a dread of in- 
fection. 

It was the same at Marlborough-house, Peck- 
ham, after the cliolera had broken out there. 
The furniture was sold to a lodging-house 
keeper, at 9d. each article. “Big and little, 
sir,” I was told ; “ a penny pot and a bedstead 
— all the same ; each 9d. Nobody else W'ould 
buy.” ^ 

To about three-fourths of the low lpdgi?ig- 
houscs of London, are ” deputies.” These are 
the conductors or managers of the establish- 
ment, and are men or women (and not unfre- 
quently a married, or proclaimed a married 
couple), and about in equal proportion. These 
deputies are paid from 7s. to loi. a week each, 


according to the extent of their supcivision ; their 
lodging always, and sometimes their board, 
being at the cost of “the master.” According 
to the character of tiic lodging-house, the depu- 
ties are civil anddlecent, or roguish and insolent. 
Their duty is not only that of general superin- 
tendence, but in some of the heuses of a noc- 
turnal inspection of the sleeping-rooms ; the 
deputy’s business generally keeping him up all 
night. At the better- coilducted liouscs strangers 
are not admitted after (welve at night ; in others, 
there is no limitation as to Jiours. 

The rent of the low lodging-houses varies, I am 
infomed, from 8.«. to 20a-. a week, the payment 
being foritlie most part weekly ; the taxes and 
r?tes being of course additional. It is rarely 
tiiat the landlord, or his agent, can be induced 
to ^xpend any money in repairs, — the wear and 
tear "of the floors, ei'g., from the congregating 
together of s(» m. .y Imman beings being exces- 
sive : this expenditure in consequence falls upon 
the tenant. 

Some of the lodging-houses present no ap- 
pearance difiering from that of ordinary houses ; ' 
except, perhaps, that their exterior is dirtier. 
Some of the older houses have long flat windows 
on the ground-floor, in which there is rather 
more paper, or other suhstitiites, than glass. 
“ The windows there, sir,” remarked one man, 
“ arc not to let the light in, but to keep the 
cold out.” 

In the abodes in question there seems to have 
become tneill^f established an arrangement as to 
what character of lodgers shall lesort thither; 
the thieves, the prostitutes, and the better class 
of street- sellers or traders, usually resorting to 
the houses where they will meet the same class 
of persons. The ])atterqj‘s reside chiefly in West- 
minster and Wlntechapci. 

Sofrw of the lotfging-houses are of the worst 
class of hnv brothels, and some may even be 
described as brothels for children. 

On many of the houses is a rude sign, 
“ Lodgings for Travellers, 3(/. a night. Boiling 
water always ready,” or the same intimation 
may be painted on a window-sfiutter, wdiere a 
shutter is in existence. A few of the better 
order of these liousckecpcrs post up small bills, 
inviting the attention of “travellers,” by lauda- 
tions of the cleanliness, good beds, abundant 
water, and “gas all night,” to be met with. 
The same parties also give addrcss-cards to 
travellers, who can recommend one another. 

The beds are of flock, and as regards the mere 
washing of The rug, sheet, and blanket, which 
constitute the bed- furniture, are in better order 
than they were a few years back ; fof the visita- 
tions of the cholera alarmed even the reckless 
class of vagrants, and those whose avocations 
relate to vagrants. In perhaps a tentlw>f the 
low lodging-houses of London, a family ir.ay 
have a room to themselves, with the use of tlie 
kitchen, at so much a week-- generally 2s. Od. 
lor a couple without family, jmd 3s. Gd. where 
there arc children. To let o^“ beds ” by the 
night is however the general rule. » 
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Tlie iBAration presented this veek is of a 
place in Fdx-court, Gray's-inn-lane, long noto- 
rious as -a “ thieves’ house,” but now far less fre- 
quented. On the visit, a fewlnionths hack, of an 
informant (who declined staying there), a nnm- 
ber of boys were lying on the floor gambling 
with marbles and halfpcniues, and inducing in 
savage or unmeaning blasphemy. One of the 
lads jumped up, and murmuring something that 
it wouldn’t do to be idl(fci any longer, induced a 
woman to let him have a halfpenny for “a stall 
that * 18 , as a pretext y,dth which to enter a sl^op 
for the purpose of stealing, the display of the 
coin forming an excuse lor his entrance^ On 
the same occasion a man walked into “ the 
kitchen,” and coolly pulled fmm undernea(ii 
tlie back of liis sniock-froek a largo flat ])iece 
ot bacon, for wliich he wanted a customer. It 
would be sold at a fourtli yf its value. 

1 am assured that the av erage takings of lodg- 
ing-house keepers may be estimated at 17.«. (id. 
a night, not to say 20.9. ; hut 1 atlopt the lower 
ealculation. Tliis gives a weekly payment by 
the struggling poor, tlie knavisli, and tiie out- 
cast, of 1,000 guineas weekly, or />2,00() guineas 
111 the year. Besides the rent and taxes, the 
principal expenditure of the lodging-house pro- 
jirietors is lor coals and gas, lii some (d* the 
better houses, blacking, binshes, and ra/.o’s are 
supplied, without charge, to the lodgers: also 
])en and ink, soap, and, almost always, a iiew's- 
jiapcr. For the meals of the l’re(]nenters salt is 
supplied gratuitously, and sonu'tl.nes, hut far 
less frequently, pejqier also; never vincgai or 
mustard. Sometimes a halfpenny is eluuged 
for the use of a razor and the necessary sluiMiig 
apparatus. In one house in K.cnt-street, the 
following distich adorns the mantel-piece: 

“To save a jouiney up tl>" to-wii, « 

A razor lent here for a hi own 
lUit if you think tlic pi ice too hejh, 

I you won’t the razor tiy.” 

Ill some placci^a charge of^i halfpenny is made 
for hot water, but that is veiy raiel}' the case. 
Strong drink is, admitted at almost any hour in 
the majority of ^he houses, and the deputy is 
generally ready to bring it ; but little iseousumed 
ill the houses, those addicted to the use or abuse 
of intoxicating liquors preferring llie tap-room 
or the beer-shop. 

Of the Filth, Disiionestv, and Immo- 
rality OF Low Lodgino-ijouses. 

In my former and my present inquiries, I received 
many statements on this subject. So^nc details, 
given .by course nieu md boys in the grossest 
language, are too gross « > be more than alluded 
to, but the full truth must be manifested, if not 
detailed. It was remarked w lien niy prior ac- 
count appeared, that the records of gross profli- 
gacy on the parjt of some of the most licentious 
of the rich (»\|cli as the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford and otliSr wgiTthies of the same depraved 
habits) were equalled, or nearly equalled, by 
the accoupt of the orgies of the low est lodging- 


houses. Sin, in any rank of life, shows the safno 
features. 

And first, as to the wont of cl# anHness, com- 
fort, and decency : Why, sir,” said one man, 
who had filled a commercial situation of no 
little importance, but had, through intemperance, 
been reduced to utter want, * ” I myself have 
.slejfl in thrf' top room of a house not far from 
Drur^-lane, anfi you could study the stars, if 
you^were minded, through the holes left by 
the slatei having been blown off the roof. It 
vvas a fine summer’s night, and the openings in 
the rqr»f were then rather an advantage, for tliey 
admitted air, and the room wasn’t so foul as it 
might have been witliout them. I never W'ent 
there agq^^ but you m.iy judge what thoughts 
went tliiougli a man’s mind— -a man who had 
seen prosperous days — as he lay in a place like 
that, without being able to sleep, watching the 
sky.” 

The same man told me (and I received abun- 
dant corroboration of his statement, besides that 
incidental mention of the subject occurs else- 
where), that he had scraped together a handful 
of hugs from the bed-clothes, and crushed them 
under a candlestick, and hpcl done tliat many a 
time, when he could only resort to the lowest 
jiUiees. He had slept in rooms so crammed 
with sleepers — lie believed tliere were ilO W'hcre 
12 would have been a proper number — that 
their breaths in the dead of night and in tl.e 
uiiventilated cliamher, rose (1 use his owm 
words) ” in one foul, elioking steam of stench.” 
I'liis w'as tlie cmsc most IVeijuently a nay or 
two prior to Gieemvich Fair or Epsom Races, 
when the congregation of tlie wandering classes, 
vvlu) are tlie sujiportcrs of the low lodging- 
liouses, w’Tis the thickest. It was not only that 
two or even tliree jiersons jammed themr.elves 
into a bed not too large for one full-sized 
man ; but betw'eeii the beds — and their par- 
(Mlioii one from another admitted little more 
than the jiassage of a lodger — w'ere placed 
shakes-down, or tenijiorary aeeominodation for 
nightly slumber. . In the better lodging-houses 
the shake-dowms are small ))allia>'Ses 5r mat- 
tresses; *lii the worst, they are bundles of rags 
of any kind ; but loose straw' is used only in the 
country for shake-downs. One informant s^v 
a traveller, who had ariBed late, eye his shakc- 
dow'ii in one of the worst liouses with anything 
but a pleased expression of countenance; and 
a sully deputy, obseiving this, told the custo- 
mer he had his choice, “ Avliich,” the deputy 
added, ” it’s not all men as lias, or I shouldn’t 
have been waiting here on you. But you has 
}our choice, I tell you; — sleep there on that 

sliake-down, or turn out and be d ; that’s 

fair.” Vt some of the busiest periods, numbers 
sleep on the kitchen floor, all huddled together, 
men and women (when indecencies are common 
enough), and without bedding or anything but 
their scanty clothes to soften the hardness of 
the stone or brick floor. A penny is saved to 
the lodger by this means. More than 200 have 
been accommodated in this way in a large 
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house. The Irish, at harvest- time, verj' often From the frequent state of wcariuesA to which 
resort to tliis mode of passing the night. ^ I have alluded, there is generally less conversa- 
I heard from several parties, of the surprise, tion among the frequenters of the low lodging- 
nnd even fear or horror, with which a decent houses than might be expected. Some are busy 
mechanic — more especially if he were accoin- cooking, some (in the better houses) are reading, 
})anied by his wife — regarded one of these foul many are drowsy and nodding, and many are 
dens, when destitution liad driven him there for smo’king* In peiliaps a dozen places of tlie 
the first time in his life. Somctimts such* a worst and filthiest class, indeed, smoking is per- 
man was seen to leave the place iihnijftly, mitted even iu the slee})ing-rooms ; but it is fur 
though perhaps he had pre-j)aid his hist half- ess common than it w'as^'en half-a-dozen years 
penny for the refreshment of a niglit*j| repose.^ haek, and becomes stil# le.ss common yearly. 
Sometimes he was seized wd(h sjekness. It| ^’otwithstaiiding so dangerous u practice, fires 
Ju'ard also from some educated ])ersons^who arc and have been very tftifrequeiit in lliese 


liad “seen better days,” ol tin* ({i^ju^t with 
themseUcs and with the AvorJd, winch they lell 
o}i first entering .‘^ucli places. “ And 1 lune 
some reason to believe,” said tine man, “that 
a person, once well ofl', wlio lias sunk into 
the very depths of poverty, often makes his 
first appearance ' one (if tl wor‘>t of tl 
idaces. PerliajiJ it is iK.eaiU’tc lie keeps away 
from them as long as he can, and tlieii, m a '■oit 
of desjieratioii fit, goes into the cheajicst In- 
meets W'ith ; or if lie knows it’s a vile place, lie 
•very likely says to himself — 1 did — ‘1 may as 
well know the worst at once, 

Anotlier man wdio Ifttd moved in good society, 
said, when asked about his resorting to a low 
lodging-house: “When a man’s lost ea-'le m 
society, he may as well go the whole hog, hvotlcs 
and all, and a low lodging-house is the entire 

Notwithstanding many ahoininations, 1 am 
assured that the lodgers, m cvey tlie worst of 
tliese habitations, foi the ino' t jiait slci}) soundly. 
Put they Iiave, in all jnohclnlitv , been out in 
tlie 0])en air I be wdiole of tin* dav, and all of 
them may go to their eouehe.s, after having 
walked, perliaps, many miles, eKceedingly l.i- 
ligued, and some of them liall -drunk. “ Wiiy, 
in couise, sir,” said a “traveller,” whom I spoke 
to on this subject, “if you is In a country town 
or village, wliere there’s only one lodging-hoire, 
j.erliaps, and that a bad one - an old band can 
.ihvays suit his-self in l.ondon — you must get 
hulf-drunJc, or your money for vour bed is 
wasted. There’s so much rest owing fci jou, 
after a hard day ; and hugs and had air’ll pie- 
vent its being paid, if you don’t lay in some 
stock of beer, or liquor of some sort, to sleep on. 
It’s a duty you ow^es j^ursclf; but, if you 
haven’t the browns, why, then, in cour-.e, you 
can’t pay it.” I have before remarked, and, 
indeed, have given instances, of tlie odd and 
sometimes original manner in whicli an intelli- 
gent patterer, for exainjile, will express himself. 

Idle information I obtained in the course of 
this inquiiy into the condition of low lodjipiig- 
lumses, afibrded a most ample corroborat’ m of 
the truth of a remark 1 have more thaif^onee 
found it necessary to make before — that persons 
of the vagrant class will sacrifice almost anv- 
tliing for warmth, not to say heat. Otherwise, 
to sleep, or even sit, in some of tlie apart- 
ments of these establivshments would be intoler- 
able. 


places.^ There is always some one awake, which 
IS one reasvyi. The lack of conversation, 1 ought 
to add, and tlie weariness and drowsiness, are 
le .. observable in the lodging-houses patronised 
by tli'cves and wome.i of abandoned cliaracter, 
i vvlio^e^ lives .ire eomparalively idle, and whose 
' labour a nitre noth ig.* lii their bouses, if the 
eoiiv ei Nation be at all ueriera], it is often of the 
I most unelean eliaraelei. At otlier times it is 
I c.iined on in groiqis, with almiulaiice of whis- 
I ]>eis, sbiiigs, and slang, by the members of the 
I lesjieetivc seliools of tliicves oi lurkens. 

I buv^e now to sjieak of the liabitual violalion 
of all the injuiielioiis of law, of all the obliga- 
tions oi morality, and of all the restraints of 
(leeeney, seen continually iu the vilest of the 
lodging-houses. 1 need but cite a few facts, for 
to detail minutely imglit he to disgust. In some 
of (hcho Jodgiiig-housea, the proprietor — or, I 
am told, it might he moie eoirect to sa}, the 
])io])i)etress, as then, are more women than 
men tngaged in the hclanous tiailic carried on 
I ill these houses -ue “fences,” or receivers of 
stolon goods in a sm.iH \*^ay. Their “ fencing,” 
unless as the very exeejijBon, does not e.vtend to 
any pl*te, oi jewellery, or articles of value, but 
is eliieliy eouiiiied to piovisious, and most of all 
to those wliieh aie of ready sale to the lodgers. 

• Of very ready sale are “ iish got from the 
gate” (stob-n liom Jlilluigsgate); “ savviiey ” 
(thieved bacon), and “ ilcsh found iu Leaden- 
hnll” (butcher’s- meat stolen fron^lhat market). 

1 was told by one ot the most respectable 
tradesmen in Leadenbail-market, that it was 
infested — liut not now to so gicat an extent as 
it was — with lads .and young men, known tiieie 
as “ finders.” Tliey carry bags round their 
necks, and jiick up bones, or oflal, or pieces of 
string, or bits oi p.ajiers, or “ anything, sir, 
please, that a ])Oor lad, that has neither father 
nor mother, and is vverry Imiigry, can make a 
ha’jienuy by to get him a hit of bread, please, 
sir.” Tins fs oiten but a cover iy stealing 
pieces of meal, and tlie finders, with their prox- 
imate market for disposal of their meat in the 
lowest iodging-lioiises in Whitech.apel, go boldly 
about their work, for the butche«., if the “fiiider ” 
be detected, “ won’t,” I W'as told by a sbaip 
youth who then was at a low lodging-house in 
Keate-streeti “ go botliering Iheirselves to a 
beak, but gives you a scruff of^ie neck and a 
kick and lets you go. Ilut some of them kicks 
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werry hard.*' The tone and manner of this boy party, to over-reach the other, the meat was sc«ld 
— and it is a common case enough with the to the woman for 6d. 

“prigs” — showed that he regarded hard kick- Some of the “fences” board, lodge, and 
ing merely as one of tHe inconveniences to clothe, two or three boys or girls, and send 
which his business-pursuits were unavoidably them out regularly to thieve, the fence usually 
subjected ; just as a struggling housekeeper taking all the proceeds, and if it be the young 
might complain of the unwelcome cajls of the thief has been successful, he is rewarded with 
tax-gatherers. These depredations are more a trifle of# pocket-money, and is allowed plenty 
frequent in Leadenhall-market than in any of of bter aijd tobacco. 

the others, on account ^f its vicinity to White- One man, who keeps three low lodging- 
chapel. Even the Whftcchapet meat-market isj hobses (^bie of which is a beer-shop), not long 
less the scene of prey, for it is a series of shops,*^ ligo received from a lodger a valuable great- 
while Leadenhall presents many stalls, ana the coat^which the man said he had taken from a 
finders seem loath to enter shops without some gig. The fence (who was in a larger way of 
plausible pretext. ^ business than others of his class, and is reputed 

Groceries, tea especially, stolen from the rich,) gave 10*. for the garment, askmg at the 
docks, warehouses, or shops, arc things in same time, “ Who was minding the gig ? ” “A 


cellent demand among the customers of a 
lodging-house fence. Tea, known or believed 
td have been stolen “ genuine ” from any dock, 
is bought and sold very readily; 1*. 6rf., how- 
ever, is a not unfrequent price for what is 
known as 5s. tea. Sugar, spices, and other 
descriptions of stolen grocery, are in much 
smaller request. 

"yKcaring-apparel is rarely bought by the 
fences I am Ireatiiig of; but the stealers of it 
can and do ofler their wares to the lodgers, who 
will often, before buying, depreciate the gar- 
ment, and say “ It’s never been nothing better 
nor a Moses” 

“ Hens and chickens ” are a favourite tlieft, 
and “ go at once to the pot,” buj in no culinary 
sense. The hens and chickens of the roguish 
low lodging-liouscs arc the publicans’ pewter 
measures; the bigger vessels are “hens;” the 
smaller arc “ chickens.” Facilities are pro- 
vided for the melting of these stolen vessels, 
and the metal is sold b) the thief — very rarely if 
ever, by the lodging-house peeper, who prefers 
dealing with the known custoiiiers of the 
establishment — to marine-store buyers. 

A man who at one time was a frequenter ot' 
a thieves’ lodging-house, related to me a con- 
versation which he chanced to overhear — he 
liimself being ^hen in what his class would con- 
sider a much superior line of business —between 
a sharp lad, apparently of twelve or thirteen 
yeats of age, and a lodging-house (female) 
fence. But it occurred some three or four 
years back. The lad had “fomid” a iiiece 
of Christmas beef, which he offered for sale to 
his landlady, averring tliat it weighed G Ib.s. 
Tlie fence said and swore that it wouldn’t 
weigh 3 lbs., but she would give him 5d. for it. 
It probably weighed above 4 lbs. “ Fip-pence !” 
cxclaime^ the lad, indignantly; “you haven’t 
no fairness. Vy, its sixpun’ and Christmas 
time. Fip-pence! A tanner and a flag (a 
si.xpence and a four-penny piece) is the werry 
lowest terms.” •There was then a rapid and 
interrupted colloquy, in which the most fre- 
quent words were ; “ Go to blazes I ” with 
retorts of “You go to blazes’” and after 
strong and o?^ul impiitatioiia of dishonest 
endeavours on the part of each contracting 


charity kid,” was the answer. “ Give him a 
deuce” (2</.), “and stall him off” (send him 
an errand), said the ' fence, “ and bring the 
horse and gig, and I’ll buy it.” It was done, 
and the property was traced in two liours, but 
only as regarded the gig, which had already had 
a new pair of wheels attached to it, and was so 
metamorphosed, that the owner, a medical gen- 
tleman, though he had no moral doubt on tlie 
subject, could not swear ‘to his own vehicle. 
The thief received only 4/. for gig and horse ; 
the horse was never traced. 

The licentiousness of the frequenters, and 
more especially of the juvenile frequenters, of 
the low lodging-houses, must be even more 
briefly alluded to. In some of these cstablisli- 
ments, men ahd women, boys and girls, — but 
perhaps in no case, or in very rare cases, un- 
less they arc themselves consenting parties, 
herd tq^^ether promiscuously. The informa- 
tion which I have given from a reverend infor- 
mant indicates the nature of the proceedings, 
when the sexes are herded indiscriminately, 
and it is impossible to present to the reader, 
in full particularity, the records of the vice 
practised. 

Boys have boastfully carried on loud conver- 
sations, and from distant parts of the room, of 
their ti^umphs over the virtue of girls, %nd girls 
have laughed at and encouraged the recital. 
Three, '‘four, five, six, and even more boys and 
girls liave been packed, liead and feet, into one 
small bed ; some o|» them perhaps never met 
before. On such occasions any clothing seems 
often enough to be regarded as merely an in- 
cumbrance. Sometimes there are loud quarrels 
and revilings from the jealousy of boys and girls, 
and more especially of girls whose “chaps” have 
deserted or been inveigled from them. At others, 
therfe is an amicable interchange of partners, 
and imxt day a resumption of their former com- 
panionship, One girl, then fifteen or sixteen, 
who l\ad been leading this vicious kind of life 
for nearly three years, and had been repeatedly 
in prison, and twice in hospitals — and who ex- 
pressed a strong desire to “get out of the life” 
by emigration — said : Wiiatevcr that’s bad 

and wicked, that any one can fancy could be 
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done ill such places among boys and girls that* 
never been taught, or won’t be taught, better, is 
done, and night after night” In these haunts 
of low iniquity, or rather in the room into which 
the children are put, there are seldom persons 
above twenty. The younger lodgers in sucli 
places live by thieving and po*'ket-|)ickiug„ or 
by prostitution. The charge for a night’s iedg- 
iug is generally 2d., but smaller chiTdien have 
often been admitted for Id. If a ^oy or girl 
resort to one of these dens at night without tbf: 
means of defraying the charge for accommoda- 
tion, the “mot of the ken” ( 'ustress the 
lioiise) will pack them off, t(diing them plainly 
that it will be no use their reluming until they 
have stolen something worth 2d. If a boy or 
girl do not return in the evening, and liavc not 
been heard to express their intention of going 
elsewhere, the lirst conclusion arrived at by 
their mates is that they have ” got into troulile” 
(prison). 

The indiscriminate admixture of the sexes 
among adults, in many of these places, is an- 
other evil. Kven in some houses considered of 
the better sort, men and women, liusband.s and 
wives, old and youwg, strangers and acquaint- 
ances, sleep in the same apartment, and if they 
choose, in the same bed. Any remonstrance at 
some act of gross depravity, or imjiropriet y on the 
part of a woman not so utterly hardciieffas the 
others, is met with abuse and derision. One man 
who described these scenes to me, and had long 
witnessed them, 'said that almost tlic only 
women who ever hid tlieir fac?s or manifested 
dislike of the proceeding.s they could not but 
notice (as far as he saw), w’ero poor liishwomcn, 
generally those who live by begging : But for 
all that,” the man added, “an Irislmian or 
Irishwoman of that sort will sleep anywhere, in 
any mess, to save a halfpenny, though they may 
have often a few shillings, or a good many, 
hidden about them.” • 

There is no provision for purposes of decency 
in some of the places I have been describing, 
into which the sexes are herded indiscriminately; 
but to tliis matter I can only allude. ^ pobce- 
man, wiiosc duty sometimes called him to enter 
one of those houses at night, told mS that he 
never entered it without feeling sick. 

There are now fewer of such filthy receptacles 
than there were. Some have been pulled down 
—especially for tlie building of Commercial- 
street, in Whitechapel, and of New Oxford- 
street — and some have fallen into fresh and 
improved management. Of those of the worst 
class, however, there may now be at least thirty 
in London ; while the low lodgings of Sll de- 
scriptions, good or had, are more frequented 
than they were a few years back. A 4fcw new 
lodging-houses, perhaps half a dozen, hinve been 
recently opened, in expectation of a great influx 
of “ travellers ” and vagrants at the opening 
of the Great Exhibition. 


Of the Children in Low Lodqing- 

UOUSES. 

The informant wherse account of patterers and 
of vagrant life in its other manifestations I have 
already given, has written from personal know- 
ledge atfd observation the following account of 
the children in low lodging-houses : 

“ Of the mass of the indigent and outcast,” 
he says, “ of whom t!^ busy world know no- 
thing, except from an occasional paragraj^h in 
thtW newspaper, the risingb generation, tliough 
most important, is perhaps least considered. 
Ever/ Londoner must have seen number.'? of 
ragged, sfckly, and ill-fed children, squatting 

tiie eiitruiices of miserable courts, streets, 
and alleys, engaged in no occupation that is 
eit^^er creditable to themselves or useful to the 
comflmnity. These jre, in many cases, tly>se 
whose sole lioin. are in the low lodging- 
houses; and 1 will now exhibit a few features 
of the ‘juvenile performers’ among the ‘Lou- 
don Poor.’ 

“ In many cases these poor children have lost 

of their parents ; in some, they are without 
either father or mother ; hut even when both 
parents are alive, the case is little mended, for 
if the parents he of the vagrant or dishonest 
class, their children arc often neglected, and 
left to provide for the cost of their food and 
lodging as tliey best may. The following ex- 
tnict from the chaplain’s report of one of our 
provincial jarts, gives a melancholy insight into 
the training of many of the families. It is not, 

1 know, without exception ; hut, much as we 
could wish it to be otherwise, it is so general 
an occurrence, vawed into its different forms, 
that it may be safely accounted as the rule of 
"'•tion. 

G. vras hftrn of poor parents. At five 
years old his fatlier succeeded to a legacy of 
000/. He was quiet, indolent, fond of ^ink, a 
good scholar, an{l had twelve children. He 
never sent any of them to school ! “ Telling 

lies,” said the child, “ I learned from my 
mother; she did things unknown to father, 
and gave me a penny not to tell him ! ” The 
father (on leaving home) left, by request of tlie 
mother, some money to pay a man ; she plipped 
up stairs, and told the children to say she was 
out. 

‘ Prom ten to twelve years of age I used to go 
to the ale-house. I stole the money from my 
father, and got very drunk. My father never 
punished me for all this, as he ought to have 
done. Ill course of time I was apprenticed to a 
tanner ; he ordered me to chapet, instead of 
which I used to play in the fields, “When out 
of my time I got married, and still carried on the 
same way, starving my wife qpd childre^ji^ I used 
to take my little boy, when only five years old, to 
the public-house, and make him drunk with 
whatever I drank myselfi A younger one 
could act well a drunken man on the floor. My 
wife was a sober steady wot^n j but, through 
coming to fetch me home she learned to drink 


13 . 
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too.*7^[)ii0 of our children used to say, “ Mam, 
you are drunk, like daddy.” * 

” It may be argued that this awful * family 
portrait^ ia Hot the average character, but 1 have 
witnessed too many sirniJar scenes to doubt the 
general application of the sad rule. f- 

” Of those children of the poor, as has been 
before observed, the most have either no parents, 
or have been deserted^by them, and liave no 
regular means of living, •nor moAl suj)erintend- 
anct on the part of relatives or neighboiyirs ; 
consequently, they ^row up in habits of idle- 
ness, ignorance, vagrancy, or crime. In some 
cases they are countenanced and employed. 
Here and there may be seen a little urchin 
holding a few onions in a saucer, or a diminutiV'ji 
sickly girl standing with a few laces or a box or 
two of lucifers. But even these go with thq 
softs who have * set them dp’ daily to tlie public- 
house (and to the lodging-house at night); and 
after they have satisfied the cravings of hunger, 
frequently expend their remaining halfpence (if 
any) in gingerbread, and as frequently in gin. I 
have overheard a proposal for ‘ lialf- a- quartern 
and a two-out’ (glass) between a couple of shoe- 
less hoys under nine years old. One little fellow 
of eleven, on being remonstrated with, said that 
it was the only pleasure in life tliat he had, and 
he weren’t a-^oing to give that up. Both sexes 
of this juvenile class frequent, when they can 
raise the means, the very elieap and Olash’ 
plates of amusement, where the ji'recocious de- 
linquent acquires tlie most ahaiidoned tastes, and 
are often allured by elder accomplices to commit 
petty frauds and thefts. 

” Kftbrts have been made to redeem these 
young recruits in crime from their sad career, 
with its inevitable reauVs. In some eases, I 
rejoice to believe that suceesjj lias crownc#' the 
endeavour. There is that, however, in the cun- 
ning hardihood of the majority of these immature 
delinquents, which presents almost insuperable 
barriers to benevolence, and of this 1 will adduce 
an instance. 

” A gentlen^an, living at Islington, who 
attends one of the city churches, is in the habit 
of crossing the piece of waste ground close to 
SalFron-hill. Here he often saw (close to the 
ragged school) a herd of boys, and as nearly as 
he could judge always the same hoys. One of 
them always bowed to him as he passed, ile 
thought — and thought right — that tliey were 
gambling, and after, on one occasion, talking to 
them very seriously, he gave each of them two- 
}>ence and pursued his way. However, he 
found himself followed by the boy before 
alluded to, accompanied by a younger lad, who 
turned out to be his broUier. Both in one 
breath hogged to know if * his honour * could 
'“^ease 4^ give them any sort of a job. The 
Gentleman gave them his card, inquired their 
^lace of residence (a low lodging-house) and 
the next morning, at nine o’clock, both youths 
were at his door.r^He gave them a suhstiuitial 
brhekfast, and then took them into an out- 
hottse ijlbcre was a truss of straw, and having 


himself taken off the band, he desired them to 
convey the whole, one straw at a iime^ across the 
garden and deposit it in another out-house. 
The work was easy and the terms liberal, as 
each boy was to get dinner and tea, and one 
shilling per day as long as his services should 
he *'requirAl. Their employer had to go to 
townV and#' left orders with one of his domestics 
to fee th^t the youths wanted nothing, and to 
watch thftir proceedings ; their occupation was 
wertainly not laborious, but then it was iworA, 
and ^though that was the first of their requests, 
it was also the last of their wishes. 

” Taking advantage of an adjoining closet, the 
servant perceived tiiat the weight even of a 
straw had been too much for tliese hopeful boys. 
They were both seated on the truss, and glibly 
recounting some exploits of their own, and how 
tliey had been imposed upon by others. The 
eldest — about fourteen — was vowing vengeam e 
upon ‘Taylor Tom’ for attempting to ‘walk 
the barber’ (seduce his ‘gal’); while the 
younger — who had scarcely seen eleven sum- 
mers — averred that it was ‘ wery good of ihc 
swell to give them summut to eat,’ hut ‘ jire- 
cions bad to he shut up ih that crib all day 
without a bit o’ hacker’). Before the return of 
their patron they had transported all the stinw 
to its appointed designation ; as it was veiy 
diseeniiblc, however, that this had been efit'eteil 
by a wliolesulo jiroeess, tlie boys were admo- 
nished, paid, and dismissed.^ 'J'hey are now 
performing morv ponderous work in one of the 
penal settlements. VVlietlier the test adojited 
by the gentleman in question was the best that 
might have been resorted to, I need not now 
inquire. ^ 

, “It would he grateful to my feelings if in 
these disclosures I could omit the misdenieanors 
of tlie other sex of juveniles ; hut 1 am obliged 
to own, on tlie evidence of personal observation, 
that there are girls of ages varying from eleven 
to fifteen who pass the day with a * fakement ’ 
before them (‘ I’ity a poor orphan ’), and as soon 
as evening sets in, loiter at shop-windows and 
ogle geiitfemen in public walks, making requests 
which might be expected only from long-hard- 
ened prostitution. Tlieir nights are generally 
passed in a low lodging-house. They frequently 
introoiice themselves with ‘ Please, sir, can you 
tell me what time it is ? ’ If they get a kindly 
answer, some other casual observations prepare 
the way for hints which are as unmisttikeable 
as they are unprincipled. 

Op the Low Lodoino-bouses throuoh- 
' OUT THE Country. 

Further to elucidate this subject, full of im- 
portance. as I have shown, I give an account of 
low lodging-houses (or “padding-kens”) at 
the “stages” (so to speak) observed by a pat- 
terer “travelling” from London to Birming- 
ham. 

I give the several towns wliich are the usual 
sleeping places of the travellers, with the charac- 
ter and extent of the accommodation provided for 
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them, and with a mention of such incidental 
matters as scented to me, in the account I re- 
ceived, to be curious or characteristic. Circuitous 
as is the route, it is the one generally followed. 
Time is not an object with a travelling patterer. 
“ If I could do better in the way of tin,” said 
one of the fraternity to me, “ in a country village 
tliari in London, why I’d stick to %he villiTge — 
if the better tin lasted — for six n]|>nth.f; aye, 
sir, for six years. What’s places tg a man like 
me, between grub and no grub?” fit is'pjjp- 
bable that on a trial, such a man would^oon*be 
wejyy of the monotony of a vilt-^ge life ; Jut into 
that question 1 need not now cater. 

I give each stage without tlie repetition of 
stating that from here to there” is so many 
miles; and the charge for a lodging is at such 
and such, a rate. The distance most frequently 
“ travelled ” in a day varies from ten to twenty 
miles, according to the jiroxiinity of the towns, 
and the character and cajnibihtios (for the ])at- j 
tercr’s purposes) of the locality. The aveiage , 
charge for a lodging, in the better sort of coun- 
try lodging-houses, is Id. a night, — at others, 3d. 
In a slack time, a travelh'r, lor 4d., has a bed to 
himself. In a busy time — as at fairs or races — 
be will account hiTnself fortunate if he obtain 
rt/iy .share of a bed for 4d. At some of the places 
characterised by my informant as “ rackety,” 

“ queer,” or “ Life in London,” the chaige is as 
often 3d. as 4d, 

The lirst .stage, then, most commonly attained 
on tramp, is — 

Romfotd . — “ It’s a g('od circi^it, sir,” said my 
jirincipal informant, ‘‘and if you want to see life 
between from London to rjirmingliam, why you 
can stretch it and see it lor 200 miles.” The 
llomford “ house of call ” most fret^uented by 
the class of whom I treat, is the King’s Arms 
(a puhlic-housc.) "J’here is a hack-kitchen for 
the use of travellers, Avho pay something extra 
if they choose to resort, and .ire decent enough 
to be admitted, into the tup-room. “ Very rS- 
spectable, sir,” said an informant, “ and a pro- 
per division of marrii'd and single, of men and 
women. Of course they don’t ask any couple 
to show their marriage lines ; no moretthan they 
do any lord and lady, or one that ai\j’t a lady, 
if she’s with a lord, at any fash’nable hotel at 
Brighton, I’ve done tidy well on slums about 
‘ ladies in a Brigliton hotel,’ just by the Steyne ; 
werry tidy.” In this house they make up forty 
beds ; some of them with curtains. 

Chelmsford. — The Three Queens (a beer-shop.) 
“ A rackety place, sir,” said the man, “ one of 
the showfuls ; a dicky one ; a free-and-easy. 
You can get a pint of beer and a puncl^ of the 
bead, all for 2d. As for sleeping on a Saturday 
night there, * O, no, we never mentior it.* Jt 
mayn’t be so bad, indeed it ain’t, as s'mie Lon- 
don lodging - liouscs, because there fein’t the 
chance, and there’s more known about it.” 
Fourteen beds. 

Braintree. — The Castle (a bcer-.‘.hop.) “Takes 
in all sorts and all sizch; all colours and* all 
nations ; similar to what’s expected of the Crys- 


tal Palace. I was a muck -snipe when I was 
there— wliy, a muck-snipe, sir, is a man regu- 
larly done up, coopered, ami humped altogether 
— and it was a fiusyish time, and when the 
deputy paired off the single men, I didn’t much 
like m/ bed-mate. He was a shabby-genteel, 
buttom‘d up to the chin, and in the tract line. 
I thought of Old Scratch when I looked at him, 
tliough he weren’t a Scotchman, I think. I tip- 
ped tile wink to an ac^aintance tliere, and told 
him I thought my oldToinplaint was coming on, 
T^at was, to kick and bjjte like a liorse, t\\ my 
sleep, a’ cause my mother was terrilied by a 
wiciqus horse not worry long afore I was born. 
So I doz^l on the bed-side, and began to whinny; 
^id my bed-mate jumped up frightened, and 
slept on the floor.” Twenty-two beds. 

Thaxton . — “A poc^ place, but I stay two 
d!!y^, it’s so comfo tatile and so country, at the 
Hose and Crown, •it’s a sort of rest, •it’s 
decent and conuortablc too, and it’s about Ci/. a 
night to me for singing and patter in the tap- 
room. That’s my cokum (advantage).” Ten 
beds. 

Sajfion IFaWm,— -The Castle. “Better now 
— was very queer. Slovenly as could be, and 
you had to pay for fire, though it was a house of 
call for curriers and other tradesmen, but they 
never mix with us. The landlord don’t care 
much wliose admitted, or how they go on.” 
Twenty-four beds. 

Cambridge. — “ The grand town of all. Lon- 
don in inini»turcj It would be better b.ut for 
the police. I don’t mean tlie college bull-dogs. 
They don’t interfere witli us, only with women. 
Tile last time I was at Cambridge, sir, I hung 
the Mannings. It was the day, ’or two days, 
I’m not sure which, after their trial. We 
jiattcred at night, too4^ate for the collegians to 
con*; out. We ‘*worked’ about where we knew 
lliey lodged — I had a mate with me — and son.e 
of the windows of their rooms, in the colleges 
tlicniselves, looks into the street. AVe pattered 
about later lu'ws of Mr. and Mrs. Manning. 
Up w’cnt the windows, and cords was let down 
to tie the papers to. But we, always had the 
money first. We weren’t a-going to trust sucli 
out-and-out going young coves as them. One 
young gent, said; ‘I’m a sucking parson; 
w'on’t you trust mc?^ ‘ No,’ says I, ‘ we’ll not 
trust Father Peter.’ So he threw down (id. and 
let downi his cord, and he says, ‘ Send six up.’ 
We saw it was Victoria’s head all right, so we 
sends up three. ‘ Where’s the others ? ’ says he. 
‘ O,’ says I, ‘ they’re \d. a piece, and \d, a piece 
extra tor hanging Mr. and Mrs. Manning, as 
we have, \o a cord ; so it’s all night,* Some 
laughed, and some said, ‘ D — n you, wait till 1 
«ee you in the town.’ But they hadn’t that 
pleasure. Yorkshire Betty ’s is t he head quar- 
ters at Cambridge, — or in course, 

there’s no such places in Cambridge. It’s 
known .as ‘ W — and Muck Fort’ It’s the 
real college touch — the seat of learning, if yci’re 
se^'ing life. The college lail^ used to look in 
there oftener than they do novr. They’re get- 
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^ uujl^ won’t put lip with .black eyes 

for notluibg. Old Yorksliire Jletty ’s a motherly 
blJly, she’s no ways particular in her 
im&iagement. Higplcdy-pigyrledy ; men and 
womfen ; altogether.” Thirty beds. 

Newmarket.— Tlie VV'ooIpnck. A lively 
place ; middling other ways. There’s gene- 
rally money to be had at Newmarket. I don’t 
stay there so long as some, for I don’t care 
about racing; and the pCfOrest snob there’s a 
sporting character.” Six beds. 

Burif St. Old Jack Something’s 

He was a publican for forty years. Jlut he 
broke, and I’ve heard him say that if lie hadn’t 
been a player on the fiddle, he shouhl have 
destroyed liis-self. But his fiddle diverted luiii 
in his troubles. He lias a real Crcniona, and 
can’t he play it? He’s jdayed at dances at the 
Ouke of Norfolk’s. I’ve heard him give the 
tune he played on liis wedding night, years and 
years back, before I was born. He’s a noble- 
looking fellow ; the fac-siniileof Louis Philippe. 
It’s a clean and comfortable, hard and honest 
jdace.” Twelve beds. 

Mildetihall . — “ A private house ; T forget the 
landlord’s name. The magistrates is ipiecr 
lliere, and so very little work can he done in 
niy way. I’ve been there when I was the only 
lodger.” Seven beds. 

JE/y. — Tlie Tom and Jerry. Very queer. 
No back kitclien or convenience. A icgular 
rough place. Often quarrel hug tlu'ro all irglit 
long. Any caper allowed aiqong men and 
women. The landlord’s easy brightened.” 
Five beds. 

St. Ives. — “ Plume of Fcatlicrs. Passable.” 
I'ileven beds. • 

St. Neat's. — “Bell and Dicky, and very dicky 
too. Queer doings in the dos (sleeping) and 
everything. It’s an out-of- tlie-v ly place, or lae 
town’s people niigld .see to it, but they ivoii’t 
take any notice unless some traveller complains, 
and they won’t complain. They're a body of 
men, sir, that don’t like to run gaping to a 
beak. The landlord seeins to care for nothing 
hr.t money. He t'’kcs in all that ofier. Tlirec 
in a bed often ; men, women, and chihhcu 
mixed together. It’s anytliiug but a tidy 
jil.-icc.” Thirteen beds. 

Bedford. — Tlie Cock. ‘‘ Life in London, sir; 
I can’t describe it better. Life in Xeatc-street, 
’Wliitcchapcl.” Fifteen beds. 

Irchestcr. — “ I don’t mind the name. A most 
])articular place. You must go to bed by nine, 
or ho locked out. It’s hard and honest ; clean 
and rough.” Six beds. * 

WcUin^horough . — ” A private house, ifemith or 
Jones, 1 know, or some oominoii name. Ducker, 
tlie soldier that was shot in the Park by Annette 
iSloyers, lived there. I w'orked him there my- 
self, and* e»ery6d3y bought. I did the gun- 
trick, sir, (had great success.) It’s an inferior 
lodging place. They’re in no ways particular, 
not they, who they admit or how tlicy dos. At 
a fair-time, the goKigs on is anything but fair.” 
Ten beds. 

r 


Northampton, — “ Mrs. Bull’s. Comfortable and 
decent. She takes in the Dispatch, to oblige 
her travellers. It’s a nice, quiet, Sunday house.” 
Twelve beds. 

Market llarborough. — ” There’s a good lady 
there gives away tracts and half-a-crowii. A 
private house is the traveller’s hoi**.-, and some 
new name. I.Lddling accommodation.” Nine 
beds. 

Lutterworth. — ” A jirivate liouse, and I’ll go 
tliere no ma c. Very queer. Not the least com- 
forf or d 'ceiicy. They’re above their business, 
I think,, and take in too many, and care nothjpg 
wliat the tra\ellers do. ’J J iggledy-pigglcdy toge- 
gether.” Ten beds. 

Leicester. — ” The liookery. Rosemary-lane 
Dver again, sir, especially at Black Jack’s. He 
shakes uj) the beds witli a ])itchlork, and brings 
in straw if there’s more than can ))ossibly he 
crammed into the beds. He’s a fighting man, 
and if you say a word, lie w'ants to fight you.” 
Twelve beds. 

IJinckley. — ” The Tea-hoard. Comfortable.” 
Ffight beds. 

Nnneatov. — ” The same style as Hinckley. A 
private house.” Eight beds. 

Coventry. — ” Deserves to be sent fiirtlicr. Bill 
('ooper’s. A (lila})idatcd place, and no sleep, 
for theie’s armies of bugj., — great black fellows, 
I cull it '.he Sikh war tliere, and they’re called 
Sikhs there, or Sicks tliere, is tlie vermin ; but 
Pm sick of all such places. 'I’hey’re not parti- 
cular there, — certainly not.” Twenty beds. 

Binningfiaiii. — “Mrs. Leach’s. Conifoi table 
and decent, and a good creature. I know there’s 
plenty of houses m Birmingham had enough, — 
London reduced, sir; but 1 can’t tell you about 
them from i*iy own observation, ’cause I always 
go to Mrs. Leach’s.” Thirty beds. 

Here, tlicn, in the route most frequented by 
the jicdestrian “ travellers,” we find, taking 
merely tlie accommodation of one house in 
each place (and in some of the smaller towns 
there is but ime), a supply of beds which may 
iiiglitly accommodate, on an average, 489 in- 
mates, reckoning at tlie rate of 12 sleepers to 
every 8 b ‘ds. At hii.sy limes, double the 
number will be admitted. And to these places 
resort the beggar, the robber, and the pick- 
pocket ; the street - pattercr and the street- 
trader ; tlie musician, the ball ad- singer, and 
the street-performer ; tlie diseased, the blind, 
the lame, and the half-idiot; the outcast girl 
and tlic hardened prostitute ; young and old, 
and of all complexions and all countries. 

Nor d'K's the enumeration end here. To these 
places must often resort tlie wearied mechanic, 
travelling in search of employment, and even 
tlie hrokcp-down gentleman, or scholar, whose 
means do iiot cxQeed 4rf. 

A curious history might be written of the fre- 
quentcr.s of low lodging-houses. Dr. Johnson 
relates, that when Dean Swift was a young man, 
he jiaid a yearly visit from Sir William Temple’s 
^eat. Moor Park, to his mother at Leicester. 
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** lie travelled on foot, unless some violence of 
iicather dl-ove him into a waggon ; and at night 
he would go to a penny lodging, where he pur- 
eliased clean sheets for six})enco. 'J'his i>raetiee 
Lord Orrery imputes to his (Swift’s) innate love 
of grossness and vulgarity; some may ascribe it 
to his desire of surveying huiuan life throuuh 
all its varieties.” Perhaps it mighf not ^*ver\ 
difficult to trace, in Swift's wca ks, tl|t; ii.niionce 
upon his mind of his lodging-house <‘X)h r.'!ic(‘. 

The same author showa tliat His fiicifl, 
Richard Savage, in the hitterness of his j^verfv, 
was also a lodger in these s(ju hd dciut “He 
passed the night &onietin)Cs moan houses, 
which are set oj)eii at night to any oasu.il wan- 
derer; softietimes in cellars, among llie riot and 
filth of the meanest and most jirolliitate of the 
rabble.” A Richard Savage of to-day might, 
under similar circumstances, have tlio same 
tiling said of him, except that ‘‘cellars” might 
now he described as ” giound- floors.” 

The great, and sometimes the only, luxury of 
I the freejueuters of these country lodging-houses 
I is tobacco. A man or women who cannot 
j smoke, 1 was told, or w'us not “hardened” to 
; tobacco smoke, in t^low lodging-house was h.ilf- 
’ killed with coughing. Somelnnes a coiijile of 
! men, may be seen through the lliiek vapour of 
, the tobacco- smoke, peering eagerly ovi-r soiled 
' cards, as they ])lay at all-loufcS. Soinelinfes llieie 
I is an utter duliu's'i and drowsiness in tin* coninion 
I it ting- room, and Irnuly a word exchanged for 
many minutes. 1 was told liy one man of e\- 
] ]H‘rience in these domieiles, that he had not very 
j imfrcqucMitly heard two men who W(ie eoiners- 
ing together in a low tone, and jiroliably aguo*- 
i tig upon some nefarious course, stop suddenly, 

I when there was a pause in the gioieral eoiuer- 
sation, and look iineaiiiily about them, as if 
appn'hcnsive and jealous that they had hciii 
listened to. A “ straiigoi ” in the iodging-house 
is regarded wdth a minute and often a rnd^j 
seiutiny, and often enough would not he ad- 
mitted, were not tlie lodging-lunise keeper the 
party concerned, and he of course admits “ all 
what pays.” 

One patterer told me of two “insefiptions,” 
as he called them, which he had nfitieed in 
country lodgings he haii lately visited, the 
first was : — 

“ lie wlio aniokes, thinks like a ])hiloso]»luT, 
and feels like a jihilanthropist .” — NigJd 
and Morning. 

The second was an intimation from the pro- 
jirietor of the house, w hich, in spite of its halting 
explanation, is easily understood . — 

No sickness allowed, miles by order^of the 
Mare.” 

Op the Street Stationers, an^tiiu 
S lREET CARD-SLLLiytS. * 

1 have before mentioned that the strcct-station- 
cra — the sellers of W'riting-paper, envelopes, 
pens, and of tlie other articles which constitute 
the stationery in the most general demand— 
were not to be confounded with the pattering 


“ paper- workers.” They are, indeed, a dif- 
ferent class altogether. The majority of them, 
have been mechaiiies, or m the cntpl-oy 6 t' 
tradesmen whose oallings w^ere not mechanical 
(as regards handicraft labour), but what is best 
deserib.d perliaps as commercial ; or as selling 
hut not producing ; as in the instances of the 
large body of “ warehousemen ” in the dif- 
firent dcjiartmenls ot trade. One street-sta- 
tioner thought that of^is entire body, not more 
than six had been gentlemen’s servants. He 
liisnself knew four who l^ad been in sucfi cm- 
jiloymenl, and one only as a boy — but there 
inigld: be six. 

'J'he e»nl-sellcrs are, in tlie instances I shall 
s^how', 1)101 e akin to the class of patterei's, and 
1 sliall, therefoie, give tliem first. The more 
cyieeially as I can so preserve the conseciitive- 
iiesifof the accouiK‘<^ in the present nnmbej^ by 
preM-nting the :der wdth a sketch of the life 
of an inforuiaiit, ni w hose revelations I -find that 
many have taken a strong interest. 

Of the Seller of the Penny Short-hand 
Cards. 

All ladie.s and gentlemen who “ take their 
w'iilks abroad,” must have seen, and of course 
heaid, a little man in hiimhle attire engag<*d in 
selling at one ]>enny each a Mnall card, contain- 
ing a few s(‘iifcnec,s of lcttcr-pre.s.s, and fifteen 
slcnoguipliie cliaiactcrs, with an example, by 
which, it is a.sscited, aiiyhod}’- and everybody 
may “ learn fo write short-hand in a few' hours.” 
With the merits of tlie production, self coii- 
.sidc'ied, tlii^ is not the jilace to meddle; suffice 
it that it is one of tlie many ways of getting a 
eiust common to the gicat metiojiolis, and per- 
h.'psthemo^t iniioceiijj of all tJie vStreet jierfonn- 
ane^s. A kind of a street lecture is given hy 
tlie -vendor, m wfticli the article is sufficient! v 
pulled off. Of course this lecture is, so to .sjieak, 
stereotyped, einbraeing the same ideas in nearly 
the same words over ami over and over again. 
The exhibitor, however, pleads tliat the constant 

change and intereliaiige of J)as^engels, and 
his desiie to give l aeli and all*a fair amount of 
iiifoniiation, makes the repetition admissible, 
and even necessary. It is heio given as a speci- 
men of the style of tlie educated “jiatterer.” 

The Lecture. 

“ Here is an opi'ortunity which has .seldom if 
ever been oflm-ed to the jiuhlic before, whereby 
any person of common intellect may Icani to write 
sliort-haiid in a few' hours, without any aid from 
a teacher. • The system is entirely my own. It 
contains no vow'cls, no arbitrary cfiaracters, no 
double consonants, rmd no terminations; it may 
therefoie properly he called ‘stenography,’ an 
cxpics.sion whuli conveys n ie ^jing ; it 

is derived from two Greek words ; siems^ short, 
and grapho, I write, or graphi, the verb to writej 
and embraces all that is neces.sary in fifteen 
ehar.iclers. I know that a ])r^udice obtains to 
a gicat extent against anythiiig and evcrythiiiir 
«aid or done in the street, hut I h.^ve nothing lo 
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do with the majority or minority of 

Btroet pwtQ^ers. I am an edu'^ated man, and 
not a mere pretender, and if the justice or 
gonumonflOB of a man’s pietcnsions would 
aiwayrjUjM him 'to success 1 had not been here 
to-df^^l^ut against tlie tide of human dis- 
appointnieut, the worthy and the underf&rving 
are 80 equally compelled to struggle, and so 
equally liable to be overturned by competition, 
that till you can prove tltat wealth 'is the guage 
of character, it may be mlficult to determine 
tlje ability or moralitj^of a man from his posi- 
tion. I was lately reading an account of the 
closing life of that leviathan in literature Dr. 
Johnson, and an anecdote occurred, rwhich I 
relate, conceiving that it aj)plies to one of tl}^» 
points at issue — I mean the ridicule with whiclr 
my little publication has sometimes been 
treated by passers-by, who have found it easier 
to sj^eculate on the texture^ of my coat, than on 
the character of my language. The Doctor 
had a niece who had embraced the peculiarities 
of Quakerism ; after he had scolded her some 
time, and in rather unmeasured terms, her 
mother interfered and said, ‘ Doctor, don’t scold 
the girl — you’ll meet her in heaven, I hope.’ — 

* I hope not,’ said tlie Doctor, * for I hate to 
meet fools anywhere.* I apply the same obser- 
vation to persons who bandy about the expres- 
sions * gift of the gab,' ‘ catch-penny,' &c., &c., 
which in my case it is somewhat easier to cir- 
culate than to support. At any rate they ought 
to be addressed to me and not to the atmosplicre. 
The man who meets a foe to the face, gives him 
an equal chance of defence, and the sword 
openly suspended from the belt is *a less dan- 
gerous, because a less cowardly weapon than 
the one which, like that of Hannodius, is con- 
cealed under the wreatlis t.f a myrtle, 

“ If you imagine that profesMonal disapj)6iiit- 
ment is confined to people out of doors, you are 
very much mistaken. Look into some of the 
middle-class streets around where we are 
standing : you will find here and there, 
painted or engraved on a door, the words 
' Mr. So-and-sa surgeon.’ The man I am 
pre-supposing sliall he qualified, — qualified 
in the technical sense of the expression, a 
Member of the College of Surgeons, a Licen- 
tiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, and a Graduate of 
some University. He may possess the talent of 
Galen or Hippocrates; or, to come to more 
recent date, of Sir Astley Cooper himself, but 
he never becomes popular, and dies unrewarded 
because unknown ; before he dies, he may crawl 
out of his concealed starvation intp such a 
thoroughfares* as this, and see Professor Mor- 
rison, or Professor Holloway, or the Proprietor 
of Parr’s Life drills, or some other quack, ride 
by in their caijiage; wealth being brouglit 
tliem by life same waves that have wafted mis- 
fortune to himself; though that wealth has 
been procured by one uudeviating system of 
Hypocrisy and Humbug, of Jesuitism and 
Pantomime, such’' as affords no parallel since 
tka'tUiigusting jieriod of OUverian ascendancy. 


Believe me, my friends, a man may form his 
plans for success with profound sagacity, and 
guard with caution against every approach to 
extravagance, but neither the boldness of enter- 
prise nor the dexterity of stratagem will always 
secure the distinction tlicy deserve. Else that 
policeman would have been an inspector ! 

** i Jhave t^ometimes been told, that if I pos- 
sessed the^ facilities I professedly exhibit, I 
migljt tunir tljcm to greater personal advaii- 
ta<;e : in r coarse, unfettered, Saxon English, 
' Tliat’t a Lii: for on the authority of a 
distingr«ishcd writer, tliore arc 2,000 educated 
men in London and its suburbs, who rise every 
morning totally ignorant where to find a break- 
fast. Now I am not quite so bad afi that, so 
that it appears I am an exception to the rule, 
and not the rule open to exception. However, 
it is beyond all controversy, that tlie best way 
to keep the fleas from biting you in bed is to 
* get out of bed ;’ and by a parity of reasoning, 
the best way for you to sympathize with me for 
being on the street is to take me off, as an 
evidence of your sympathy. I remember that, 
some twenty years ago, a poor man of foreign 
name, but a native of this metropolis, made his 
appearance in Edinburgh, and advertised that 
he would lecture on mnemonics, or the art of 
memory. As he w'as poor, he had recourse to 
an humble locturc-room, situated up a dirty 
court. Its eligibility may be determined by 
the fact that sweeps’ concerts were lield in it, 
at \d. per head, and tlie handbill mostly ended 
with the memorable words: * N. B. — No gentle- 
man admitted without shoes and stockings.* At 
the close of his first lecture (the admission to 
which was 2rf.), he was addressed by a scientific 
man, who 'gave liim fys . — (it will relic've the mo- 
notony of the present address if some of you fol- 
low his example)— and advised him to print and 
issue some cards about his design, which he did. 
I saw one of them — the ink on it scarcely dry — 
as he had got it back at the house of a phy- 
sician, and on it was inscribed ; ‘ Old birds are 

not caught with chaff. From Dr. M , an 

old bird.’ The suspicious doctor, however, was 
advised tl; hear the poor man’s twopenny lec- 
ture, andtwas able, at the end of it, to display a 
great feat of memory himself. What was the 
result ? The poor man no longer lectured for 
2d. But it is tedious to follow him through a 
series of years. He was gradually patronised 
throughout the kingdom, and a few months ago 
he was lecturing in the Hanover-square Booms, 
wdth the Earl of Harrowhy in the chair. Was 
he not as clever a man when he lectured in the 
sweeps,’ concert-room ? Yes; hut he had not 
been brought under the shadow of a great name, 
Sometii^ .es that ‘ great name * comes too late. 
You are familial* with the case of Chatterton. 
He had txistenl, rather than lived, three days 
on a penny loaf ; then he committed suicide, 
and was charitably buried by strangers. Fifty 
years or more had elapsed, when peojile found 
out how clever he had been, and collected 
money for tlie erection of tliat monument which 
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now stands to liis memory by St. Mary RedcliiT 
Cliurch, in Bristol. Now, if you liave any idea 
of doing that for me, please to collect some of 
it while I am alive !'* 

On occasions when the audience is not very 
liberal, the lecturer treats them to tlie following 
hint : ^ ^ 

“When in my golden days— or « the^least 
they were silver ones compared to tlJIse— I was 
in the habit of lecturing on scientific«subje/'*s, I 
always gave the introductory lecturf Jree. M. 
suppose this is an ‘ introductor}’ lecture, ^for it 
yields very little money at picsent. P have 
often thought, that if everybody a little richer 
than myself was half as conscientious, I should 
either make a rapid fortune, or have nobody to 
listen to me at all ; for I never sanction long 
with my conipany anything I don’t believe. 
Now, if Avhat I say is untrue or grossly inipro- 
hable. it does not deserve the sanction of an 
audience; if otherwise, it must be meritorious, 
and deserve more elTicient sanction. As to any 
insults I receive, Christianity has taught me to 
forgive, and philosophy to despise them.** 

These very curious, and perhaps unique, spe- 
cimens of street elocution are of course inter- 
rupted by the occasional sale of a card, and 
perhaps some conversation with the purchaser. 
The stenographic card- seller states that he has 
sometimes been advised to use more colnmon- 
placc language. His reply is gennane to the 
matter. He says that a street audience, like 
some other audiences, is best pleased with what 
they least understand, and tHat the way to 
appear sublime is to he incomprehensible. He 
can occasionally be a little sarcastic. A gentle- 
man informed me that be pa.ssed higi at Bag- 
iiigge- wells on one occasion, when he was inter- 
rupted by a “gent.** fearfully disfigured by the 
small-pox, who exclaimed; “It’s a complete 
humbug." “ No, .sir," retorted Mr. Shorthand, 
“but if any of the ladies present were to call yo\^ 
handsome, that would be a Inimbug.’* On another 
occasion a man (half-drunk) had been annoy- 
ing him some time, and getting tired of the joke, 
said ; “ Well— I see you arc a learned^nan, you 
must pity my ignorance." “No," w'as the 
reply, “but 1 pity your father." **Yity my 
father! — why?" was the response. “Because 
Solomon says, ‘ He that be»elteth a fool shall 
have sorrow of him.* ** This little jeu~d* esprit, 

I was told, brought forth loud acclamations from 
the crowd, and a crown-piece from a lady who 
had been some minutes a listener. Tliese state- 
ments are among the most curious revelations 
of the history of the streets. 

The short-hand card-seller, as has •partly 
appeared in a report I gave of a meeting of 
street- folk, makes no secret of havijg been 
fined for obstructing a thoroughfare,^having 
been bound down to keep the peace, and several 
times imprisoned as a defaulter. He tells me 
that he once “ got a month’* in one of the metro- 
politan jails. It was tlie custom of the chap- 
Ifldn of the prison in wdiich he was confined, 
to question the prisoners every Wednesday, 


from box to box (as they were arranged before 
him) on some portion of Holy Writ, and they 
were expected, if able, to answer. On one 
occasion, the subject being the Excellence of 
Prayer, the chaplain, remarked that, “ even 
among Ljc heathen, every author, witliout ex- 
repiiouf had commended prayer to a real or sup- 
posed Deity." The card-seller, I am told, 
cried out “ Question ! " “ Who is that ? " said 

the chaplain. The tjjirnkey pointed out the 
que.stioiier. Yes," said the card-seller, “ you 
kn«w what Seneca saysiir-* Quid opus votis ? 
Pac teipsum feiicem, vel bonuin.' ‘ What 
need Aof prayer ? Make thou thyself happy 
and virtiufns.' Does that recommend prayer ? ” 
^e prisoners laughed, and to prevent a mutiny, 
xhe classical querist was locked up, and the 
cl^plain closed the proceedings. It is but 
justice, however, to J^e worthy minister to state, 
his querist came out of durance vile belter 
clothed than he went in. 

The stenograpiiic trade, of which the inform- 
ant in question is the sole imrsuer, was com- 
menced eleven years ago. At that time 300 
cards were sold in a day ; but the average is 
now 24, and about 50 on a Saturday night. 
The eard-stller tells me that he is more fre- 
quently than ever interrupted by the police, 
and his licultli being delicate, wet days are 
“nuisances** to him. He makes an annual visit 
to the country, he tells me, to see his children, 
w'ho have been provided for by some kind 
friends. Ab^iit two years ago he w'as returning 
to J^ondon and passed llirough Oxford. He was 
“ hard up," he says, having lel't his coat for 
bis 2 >revious night’s lodging. He attended 
prayers (without a coat) at St. Mary’s church, 
and when he came out, seated himself on the 
pavenicnt beside the ^church, and wrote with 
chalK inside an ofal border. 

“ Ac Mpy atroWvpaV ' — Lucam xv. 17. 

“ I perish with hunger." 

He was not long unnoticed, he tells me, by 
the scholars ; some of whom “ rigged him out," 
and he left Oxford with Gl. lOj. in his pocket, 

• 

* Let us indulge the hope," writes one who 
knows this man well, “ that whatever indiscre- 
tions may have brought a scholar, wliom few 
behold without Jiity, or converse with without 
respect for his acquirements, to be a street- 
seller, nevertheless his last day.s will he his best 
days, and that, as his talents are beyond dispute 
and his liahits strictly temperate, he may yet 
arise out of his degradation." 

Of this gentleman’s history I give an account 
derived from the- only authentic sSurce. It is, 
indeed, given in the words of the writer from 
whom it was received . — 

“The Reverend Mr. Shq]jjjhaiid " This real 
name is of no consequence— mdeettf^’^ould be 
contrary to the rule of this work to print it] 
“ was bom at Hackney, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, on Good Friday, the l^hof April, 1808; 
lie is, therefore, now in his ?Rrd year. Of his 
parents very little is known ; lie w'as brought up 
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who were * well to do/ anil who 
e him every indulgence and every good fn- 
ction and example. Fr'^ni the earliest dawn 
lason he manifested a stfong predilection for 
church *, and, before he wa« seven years old, 
he had preached to an infant audience, read 
prayers over a dead animal, and jicrformed cer- 
tain mimic c eremonies of tlie church among his 
schoolfellows. 

“ Tlie directors of fe youthftil mind were 
strong Dissenters, of Antinomian sentiments. 
With half-a-dozen of (he same denominatiorf he 
went, before he was thirteen, to the anniversary 
meeting of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Ctlleg^, 
at Cheshunt. Here, with a congregation of 
about forty persons, composed of the studeft^ 
and a few strangers, he adjourned, while the 
parsons were dining at the ‘ Green Dragon,’ to 
thq ('Jollege Chapel, where, with closed doorS, the 
future proprietor of the ‘penny short-hand* 
delivered his first puhlic sermon. 

“ Before he was quite fourteen, the stenogra- 
phic card-seller was apprenticed to a draper in 
or near Smithfield. In this position he remained 
only a few months, when the indentures were 
cancelled hy mutual consent, and he rtsunied 
his studies, first at liis native place, and after- 
wards as a (lay-scholar at the Charterhouse. He 
was now sixteen, and it was deemed high time 
for him to settle to sonic useful calling. He 
became a junior clerk in the office of a stock- 
broker, and afterwards amanuensis to an ‘M.D.,’ 
who encouraged his thirst for learh'mg, and gave 
him much leisure and many opportunities for 
improvement. While in this position he ob- 
tained two small prizes in the state lottery, gave 
up his situation, and went to Cambridge with 
a private tutor. As economy was never any 
part of his character, tlicre ‘ overrun the 
constable,’ and to prevent,” We says, “any con- 
stable running after him. He decamped in the 
middle of the night, and came to London by a 
waggon — all his property consisting of a Greek 
Player- hook, Dodd’s BeauUes of Shakspere, two 
shirts, and two half-crowns. 

“At this crisit. a famous and worthy clergyman, 
forty years resident in Hackney (the Rev. H. H. 

N , lately deceased), had issued from the press 

certain strictures against the Society for promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews. The short-hand 
seller wrote an appendix to this work, under the 
title of the * Church in Danger.* He took it to 

Mr. N , who praised the performance and 

submitted to the publication. The impression 
cast otf w-as limited and the result unprofitable, 
ft had, however, one favourable issup; it led to 
engagertient of its author <13 private and tra- 
y(,)fi\ing tutor to the children of the celebrated 
Ladv^ S , who, though (for adultery) sepa- 
rated hexjh.iy8hand, retained the exclusive 

custody offspru^g* While in this employ- 

ment, my informant reSV^ided chiefly at Clifton, 
sometimes in Bath, and stornetimea on her lady- 
ship’s family pijperty in Derbyshire. While 
here, he took (Se.acon’s orders, and became a 
popularjpreacher. In whatever virtues he might 


he deficient, his charities, at least, were un- 
bounded. This profusion ill suited a limited 
income, and a forgery was the first step to sus- 
pension, disgrace, and poverty. In 1832 he 
married ; the union was not felicitous. 

“ About this date my informant relates, that 
unilcr disguise and change of name he supplied 
the jvtlpits^of several episcopal chapels in Scot- 
land with/^hat which' was most acceptable to 
then. Ur.able to maintain a locus standi in 
djmnexioiFwith the Protestant church, he made 
a vir^iie of necessity, and avowed himself a 
seced^x\ In this new disguise he travelled and 
lectured, proving to a demonstration (always 
pecuniary) that ‘ the Church of England w.is 
the hospital of Incurables.’ 

“Always in delicate health, he found continued 
journeys inconvenient The oversight of a home 
missionary station, comprising five or six vil- 
lages, was advertised ; the card-seller was the 
successful candidate, and for several years per- 
formed Divine service four times every Sunday, 
and opened and taught gratuitously a school for 
the children of the poor. Here report says he 
was much beloved, and here he ought to have 
remained ; hut with that restlessness of spirit 
which is so marked a characteristic of the class 
to which he now belongs, he thought otherwise, 
and removed to a shmlnr sphere of labour near 
Kdinbftrgh. The town, containing a population 
of 14,000, was visited to a dreadful extent with 
tlie pestilence of cholera. The future street- 
seller (to his honour be it spoken) was the only 
one among eight or ten ministers who wras not 
afraid of the contagion. He visited many hun- 
dreds of cases, and, it is credibly asserted, added 
medicine, food, anil nursing to his spiritual con- 
solations.*' The people of his charge here cni- 
hraced the Irving heresy ; and unable, as he 
says, to determine the sense •’of ‘ the unknown 
tongues,’ he resigned his charge, and returned 
,to London in 1837. After living some time 
upon his money, books, and clothes, till all was 
expended, he tried his hand at the * begging- 
letter trade.’ About this time, the card-seller 
declares that a man, also from Scotland, and 
of simiTur history and personal appearance, 
lodged with him at a house in the Mint, and 
stole his coat, and with it his official and other 
papers. This person had been either a city 
missionary or scripture-reader, having been 
dismissed for intemperance. The street card- 
seller states that he has * suffered much perse- 
cution from the officers of tlie Mendicity So- 
ciety, and in the opinion of the public, by the 
blending of his own history with that of the 
man vdio robbed him.’ * Be the truth as it may, 
or let his past faults have been ever so glaring, 
still it yirnishes no present reason why he shoulil 
he mali’-cated in the streets, where he is noiv 
striving'’' for an honest living. Since the card- 
seller’s return to London, he has been times 
elected and re-elected to a temporary engage- 
ment in the Hebrew School, Goodman’ s-fields ; 
so tliat, at the worst, his habits of life cannot bo 
very outrageous.” 
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The ** pomps and vanities ot‘ this wicked or watching race-horses, and reporting 
world,” liave, according to his own account, concerning tliem to those interested, as another 
liad very little share in the experience of the means. These jinen, I am assured, (jUmlly 
short-iuind parson. He states, and there is no “make a book ”• (a record and caicula|Sj^ of 
reason for doubting him, that he jievrr wUneMed | their bets) with grooms, or such gentlj^!fej;if’s 
any sort of public avmseinnd i/? his life; tliat lie servants, as will bet with them, and soinetiinos 
was a liard student when he wq^ youn^, and one v^th anotlier. 

now keeps no company, iiN"ig in^li iij^ »riirt*- The most notorious of the racc-ciird selling 
ment. He “ attends the ministry, ”|^ic says, ” of fraternity is known as Captain Carrot, He is 
tlic Kev. Robert Montgonieiy, — remds tlr^i daily tiie successor, I am^ld, of Gentleman Jerry, 
lessons at home, and receives the^eoiuinuiiion wlio was killed some time back at Goodwood 
twice every month at the eaily service ^ W^’st- nices — having been run osver. Gentleman tferry’s 
minster Abbey.” • attire, twenty-live to thirty-five years ago, was 

Gf course these «are mailers that apjiear an exaggeration of wliat was then accounted a 
utterly inconsistent witli his jiresent mode ot geiitlenftin’s style. He woie a light snuil- 
life. One well-known peculiarity of this extra- '.Coloured coat, a “washing” waistcoat of any 
j ordinary character is liis almost idolatrous lo\ (' colour, cloth trowsers, Uvsually the same colour 
I of children, to whom, if ho “makes a good liis coat, and a white, or yellow white, and 

j Saturday night,” he is very liberal on his way anfjile cravat of i|iany folds. His sut^*essor 

home. Tins is, perhaps, Ills “ ruling passion ” wears a militat uniform, always witli a scarlet 
(an acquaintance of liis, without knowing why coat, Hessian hoots, an old umbrella, and a tin 
I iiupnred, fully confirmed this account); and eye-glass. Upon the card-sellers, however, wlio 
it displays itself sometimes in strong emo- confine their traHic to races, 1 need not dw^eli, 
tion, of which the following anecdote may he hiit proceed to the melrojiolitan dealers, who are 
cited as an instance ; — One of his l.ivouiite spots often patterers when in town. 

I for stenogiaphic ^enionstrauim is the corner of It is common, for the smaiter traders in 
riayhousc-yard, close to the Times office. Hi- these cards to be liberal of titles, especially to 
rcctly opposite lives a tobacconist, wlio lias a those whom they address on the race-ground, 
young family. One of his little girls used to “This is the sort of style, sir,” said one race- 
stand and listen to him; to her hf^ was so card-seller to me, “and it tells best with 
strongly attached, that when he lieavd of her cockneys from their sliops. * Ah, my lord. 1 

death (he had missed her several iveeks), lie hope your lordship’s well. I’vd backed your 

went home much affected, and did not return to horse, my iSrd. He’ll win, he’ll win. Card, my 
llie spot for many mouths. • At the death of lord, correct card, only dr/. I’ll drink your Jord- 
the notorious Dr. Dillon, the card-seller ofiered ship’s health after tlie race.’ Perhaps this liere 
liimself to the congregation as a su^'cessor ; they, ‘ my lord,’ may ho a barber, you see, sir, and 

however, declined the overture. never had so much as a donkey in his life, and 

he forks out a bob; but before he can get liis 
Of tug Sgglkrs of Racg Cards and change, there always is somebody or otJier to 

Hists. call for a man* like me from a little distance, 

Tins trade is not carried on in town ; but at I’m forced to run off and cry, ‘ (Joining, sir, 
the neighliouring races of Kjisom and Astpot coming. Coming, your honour, coming.’ ” 
Heath, and, though less numerously, at Good- The mass of these sellers, however, content 
wood, it is pursued by persons concerned in the themselves with the customary cry: “ Here’s 
street paper-trade of Loiulon, Dorling’s Correct Card of the Races.— Nanu s, 

At Kpsom I may state that the rag?-card sale weights, and colours of the Riders. — Length of 
is in the hands of two classes (the paper or Bridle, ami Weight of Saddle.” 
sheet-lists sale being carried on by^the same One intelligent man computed that tlu-re w'erc 
parties) — viz. those who confine themselves »500 men, women, and children, of all desenp- 
to “working” the races, and those wlio only tions of .street-callings, who on a “ Derby day ” 
resort to sucli work occasionally. The first- left London for Kpsorn. Anotlicr considered 
mentioned sellers usually live in the country, that there could not be fewer than (iOO, at the 
and the second in town, very lowest calculation. Of tliese, I am in- 

Between these two classes, there is rather a formed, the female sellers may number some- 
strong distinction. Tlie country race-card thing short of a tw'eiitietli part ^•om London, 
sellers are not unfrcquently “sporting eba- wiiilc a twtllth of the wOiole nutter of regulai 
racters.” The town professor of tfle .same street-sellers attending the ri^s vend at tin; 
calling feels little interest in the inUigucs or races cards. But card -sellingl^ia often a cloal.. 
great “events” of tlic turf. Of tlJ country for the females— and cspec^l'y those connectCMi 
traders in this line some act also as^ontcis, or w'lth men who dejiend soiel^Lin^jh^^es — vci'd 
touts; they arc for the most part Jiieu, who improper publications (usually^ttJ!/.), nnkiiv; 
having been in some cap.acity or other, con- the sale ot cards or lists a pretext for the nioie 
nected with racing or willi race-horscs, ami profitable traffic. / 

having fallen from their position or lost their If a man sell from ten t^^twelve dozen eaids 
employment, resort to the selling of race-cards on the “Derby day,” it ig accounted “a good 
as one means of a livelihood, and to touting, day and so is the sale of thre^^fourtlis of 
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that -quantity (m the Oaks dayy On the other, 
or off’* dayi^ 2^. is an average earnig. j. 

JThe cards are all bought of Mr. Dorlin^the 
pmter, at 2a. 6d. a dozen. ¥he price asked is 
alvrays 6£f. each. *‘But those fourpenny bits,’* 
said one card- seller, “is the ruination of^ every 
thing. And now that they say that the three- 
penny bits is coming in more, things will be 
wuss and wuss.” The lists Tary froin la. Gd. 
to 2a. 6d, the dozen, according to size. To 
clear, 10a. and 8a. on the two groat days is 
accounted “tidy doings,’’ but that is earntd 
only by those who devote themselves to the 
gale of the race-cards, which all the sellers 
do not Some, for instance, are ball ad*- singers, 
who sell cards immediately before a racUl 
comes off, as at that time they could obtain no 
auditory for their melodies. Ascot-heath race?, 

I air\ told, are rather better f 9 r the card seller tiian 
Epsom, as “there’s more of the nobs there,’* 
and fewer of the Loudon vendors of cards. The 
sale of the “ lists ” is less than onc-cightli that 
of the sale of card.s. They are chiefly “ return 
lists,” (lists with a specification of the winning 
horses, &c., “returned” as they acquitted 
themselves in each race), and are sold in the 
evening, or immediately after the conclusion of 
the “ sport,” for the purpose of being posted or 
kept 

Op tub Strect-selleus of Gelatine, op 

Engraved, and of Playing Cards, &c. 
There are yet other cards, the sale’ of wliich is 
carried on in the streets ; of these, the principal 
traflic has lately been in “gelatines” (gelatine 
cards). Those m the greatest demand contain 
representations of the Crystal Palace, the out- 
diues of the structure bein^g given in gold deli- 
neation on the deep purjile, or mulberry, of, the 
smooth and shining gelatine. ‘'Phese cards are 
sold in blank envelopes, for the convenience of 
posting them as a present to a country friend ; 
or of keeping them unsoiled, if they are retained 
as a memento of a visit to so inemoruhle a build- 
ing. The principal sale was on Sunday morn- 
ings, in Hyde Park, and to the visitors who 
employed that day to enjoy the sight of the 
“palace.” But on tlic second Sunday in Fe- 
bruary —as well as my informant could recollect, 
for almost all streot-traders will tell you, if not 
in the same words as one patterer used, that 
their recollectiojls are “ not worth an old button 
without a neck” — the police “put down” the 
sale of these Exhibition cards in the Park, as 
well as that, of cakes, tarts, gingerbread, and 
fcuch like damties. This was a bitter clisap- 
^jmiutment to a host of street- sellers, wlio looked 
forward very sanguinely^o the profits they might 
realise when the GreiiH^xhibition was in full 
opcration„^jid,^.g'yed ill to their prospects from 
tliis interfereute. 1 am inclined to think, that, 
on this occasioil^ the feelings of animosity enter- 
tained by the (Sbrd- sellers towards the police 
and the authoritij^ wore even bitterer than I 
hare described as faffecting the costermongers. 
“Why,”^id one nsan, “when I couldn’t be 


let sell my cards, I thrust my hands into my 
empty pockets, and went among the crowd near 
the Great Exhibition place to look about me. 
There was plenty of ladies and gentlemen — say 
about 12 o’clock at Sunday noon, and as many 
as could be. Plenty of ’em had nice paper bags 
of bjscuitSjyiDr cakes, that, of course, they'd 
bouglid thaWniorning at a pastrycook’s, and they 
handed ’enjw to their party. Some had news- 
papers they*»was reading — about the Exhibition, 
I Ware say^^papers which was bought, and, jicr- 
baps, v*^s printed that very blessed morning ; 
but for^s to oiler to cam a crust then — oh, it’s 
agen tlic law. In course it is.” 

Some of the gelatine cards contain pieces of 
poetry, in letters of gold, always — at least, I 
could hear of no exceptions — of a religious or 
sentimental character. “A Hymn,” “The 
Child’s Prayer,” “The Christian’s Hope,” “To 
Eliza,” “To a Daisy,” “Forget-me-not,” and 
“Affection’s Tribute,” were among the titles. 
Some contained love-verses, and might be used 
for valentines, and some a sentimental song. 

In the open-air sale, nearly all the trathc was 
in “ Exhibition gelatines,” and the pn’cat bulk 
were sold in and near Hyde^-Park. For two or 
three months, from as soon as the glass palace 
Jiad been sufficiently elevated to command pub- 
lic attention, there were daily, 1 am told, 20 
persons ^selling tliosc cards m tlie Park and its 
vicinity, and more than twice that number on 
Suiiday.s. One imm told me, that, on one line 
bright Sunday, the sale being principally in the 
niorning, he had*’3old 10 dozen, witli a profit of 
about 5.9. On week-days three dozen was a 
good sale ; but on wet, cold, or foggy days, none 
at all could be disposed of. If, therelorc, we 
take as an average the sale of two dozen daily 
per each individual, and three dozen on a Sun- 
day, we find that 180/. Wtos expended on street- 
sold “ gelatines.” The price to the retailer i.s 
5<. a dozen, with Id. or for a dozen of the 
larger-sized envelopes, so leaving the usual 
profit — cent, per cent. The sellers were not a 
distinct class, but in the hands of the less enter- 
prising of^the papcr-woikers or patterers. The 
“poetry ^latinos” were hardly oflered at all in 
the streets, except by a few women and children, 
with whom it was a pretext for begging. 

Of “engraved” Exliibition-cards, sold under 
similar circumstances, there might be one third 
as many sold as of the gelatine.s, or an expen- 
diture of 00/. 

The sale of playing-cards is only for a brief 
interval. It is most brisk for a couple of weeks 
before Cliristmas, and is hardly ever attempted 
in any Season J)ut the winter. The price varies 
from l<f. to ()d.t but very rarely 6^/. ; and 
seldom Ynore than Zd. the pack. The sellers 
for the tnost part announce their wares as 
“New cards. New playing-cards. Two-pence 
a pack.” This subjects the sellers (the cards 
being unstamped) to a penalty of 10/., a matter 
of wliicli the street-traders know and care 
nothing ; but there is no penalty on the sale of 
second-hand cards. The best of the cards are 
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po ipr.'illy sold 1)7 llio street-sellers to the l.md- 
l.j.ds of the pnhfic-houses and beer-shops where 
the custoineis are fond of a “hand at crih- 
a “ cut-in at whist,” or a “ ^aine at all 
i mis,” or “all fives.” A m.'in who»c business 
] (I him to public-houses told me that for 
s une years he had not observed any otlier 
crimes to be played there, but he^iad l.e*ril an 
« ’d t.iilor say that in his youtli. f«y ><tiis a<»:o, 

‘ put ” was a common jiublic ^»-ajne 

he ebeajKM cards are freqiu'nflv mineilect 
, licks. If there be (lie full nuinocrjpt fifty- 
p 'o, some peiliaps aie cliijde ,i'fs, atm others 
.1 e eons(',[aeti:!y v\antiitg[. J* (here iJe an ace 
I sp,wi< s, it Is imaecompan'i d uy tlio^e liour-shes 
N hicli in Ihc (Inly stamjxMi cauls st'l oil' the 
.. inonncenn nt, “ l)ul}% One LShtlhii'r and 
' niclimcs a blank ca:d suinilits its jd ice. 

he smaller shap-keopeis usually pieti! to sell 
) 'Siiu^-caids ,\itb a )),ev*{' eut oil (Mcii eoinei, 
"<) as 10 pne them the eliaraeter of btri” 
'cohddiand , hut the sti (n t-selk is ])i v let \einl- 
I ^ihem w ilhout this luecaution. Tlu'eaiiU — 

\ iueh are m ule ii}) I'miiu tin* waste and spoiled 
(Is of oiiuht clnedyjby the 

,ih‘ 

Id lynitr caids i»ro moie liecpuntly sold \vi(li 
oliii'i aiticl -s -such as alnnmackh— (lian otlier- 
I'loin the information I oblanu'd, it ap- 
t e,.]’-* lhal if l./enly do/('n packs of c.ods aie 
.Mild daily for hnnlemi tlays, it is .ihont the 
quantity, Imt t.itin'r within it. 'J'lic calculation 
was (ormed on the snjqiO'Uion tlml there miirlit 
b‘* twv'iity strict filayi .^-c.ird ^(Ijeis, each <ti‘>- 
1 o.sinc; (allowin', foi the inffdLianeis of bad 
^ a idler, of one ilo/cn jtai ks daJv. 

'i'll iiur ^ht avei'aj. 5 L' jirce a 

outhi)' d'jie ‘■ale u a-d to la tai niori 

'tiM leialde and at liit^hcr jiuccs, and was 
olten a <.';ood spec, on a couiiliy lomul.” 

'riieie IS ‘■till aiKlIiti dcsci ipt'ou ol‘ catds sold 
7 (he .stnets ol London; vi/W, isation- 

i I ;ls; but tlic (pianf’ty di-po'anl of is so tnflii^ 
.M to rcqniit no special comment. 

Of Tiic S ruEi;T-si:LLi:ii.s or ST^TIO^llIlY. 
'F this body of street-traders ther^' aic two 
I eserqaions, fne iiinerant and the “ nitclun^.” 
'1 iu'ie aie some also wlio unite the two quali- 
i;cs, bo far as that tiiey move a slioii disianee, 
ips 200 yauis, along a thoroughfare, but 
pi’e-cive Liie same locality. 

t)f tile ilmciant again, tliere arc some who, 
f.n an evening, and more especially a Saiuiday 
eiLumg, take a stand in a strect-marki nd 
ouiM.e tla-ir icgiiiar “ rounds ” the othf 
riaiiT ol the day. 

'J'lie jtmeiant trader carries a tiay, ai*i in no 
few ca^c.-., as leq.ccls tlie “ dnspja] of his 
WMUM, eint4lates the tradc.sinan’s Fcal ii4“ dic.ss- 
mg” a window temptingly. The trX most m 
use is painted, or mahogany, with Alcdgi.s.” 
i imt and sides, or, as one man described it, 
‘‘ an Ujiriglu four - inch bordering, to keep 
things m their places.” The back of the tray, 
which rests against the bearer's breast, is about 


twelve inclics high. Nn-row pijA tapes are 
gciifrally attaCljed to the “ ledges ” and b.ick, 
within winch are “ slijiped ” the articles for 
I sarlttr At the bottom of the tray aic often 
divUions, in wdneh are dejxisiled steel yieus, 
wafers wax, pencils, pen-holders, and, as one 
sta‘ 'tiller expiussed it, ” paek.ihle tbiiu;-. that 
you can’t get much show out of.” One m. n - 
w'lio lather plumed liimself on being a Iho- 
itmgii mister of liis»ttadc — said to me : “It’s 
a grand jxnnL to disjT.iy, sir. Now, just taki it 
m this Way'. Suppose j'on yourself, sit*, li\ed 
my round. ^Vt‘My' good, iou liear me cry 
as I’m a ap[Hoachmg your door, and .suppose 
you w,^s a cnstomei, yon says to yoiirself. 
‘ i Joe's Jh‘imy-.i quire,’ as J 'm cm) led ott 
^'enough. And l‘ll soon he ivitli you, and 1 
i giv'S'. a e\tia einpha.sis at a customer’s dooi. 
orry good, you ' uys the note. As you buys 
the not*, you .i look over my' tr.i^, aial 

tlun you -.lys, ’ (), 1 w.mt some steid jiciir., ami 
m your ink good'” and you hiiys sonu'. Liil 
tor the ‘ (li playq' you d liave sent to the sho].- 
keeper’s, and 1 should have lost custom, 'cause 
it wouldn’t li.ivi* sLiuek you.” 

'J'he ai tides mou* legularly sold by the 
strect-sdlei s of stationery a*e note- ’pa per, let ter - 
ji.tper, eiivdoj)v-s, steel pens, jien holders, se.iL 
mg -wax, u.iltrs, black-lead pencil.s, ink m 
( bottles, menioiamlimi - books, almnmick 
and v.ilen'ines. Occ.iSJonal ly, tluy sell Indj.i- 
riibbi r, . latc-pcncil, sl.Ues, co[iy-l)Ooks, ttuiy- 
In'oks, and ^ithmetical lahlts. 

'I'lm st itioncry is jt n chased, for the mo.stpart, 
in I*iulce-row and Di ui \ -l.me. The hall- (juii c.> 
^^sold at !(/) contain, gineial'y, 10 sheets; it tin 
))apei, ioiwevei, t)e ol .snpiiioi quality, only M 
In the p.ip( r-wai( houses it m known a-, 
j “oiit^i h \silh no^iioie than 10 .^heets to lli'c 
ha'i (j'.iiK, the ^>iiee vaivmg from 4.v. to fh. the 
1 leaiM (20 (UiiU oi, it ngiit hy wui 
Id to fb/. (In. pound, d be civcloin-s ,'iie sold 
(wnolcsile) at I'lom (id. to lac/, the dozen, lb' 
liigbti j'rieed be.iig adbe a\ e, and with mq.rt' 
sioiis -now, generally, the (’lyst.d Paliee— on 
the place ol the se.il. 'i'lie conynoiier are ri ta.b d 
1 in the stieets at 12, amd the In ttor at (>, .i pLnny. 
Sometimes “a job-lot,” smled, is picked up iiy 
the street-stationer at L/. a pound. The 
I a pound, retailed at \,l. each, tin; “flat” 
j however, is ],v. ‘\d. ])ei ih., (‘onlaming from dO lo 
do sticks, retailed .it Ir/. ladi. ^^a^e!s (..I tin* 
s.ime s\v ig simps) me dd or \d, the Ih. — in small 
boxes, \)d. the gios.s; ink, IL/. or o<l. the do/in 
bottles; pcneiks. Id. to h.s a gross; and stid 
‘\d. (v but tbe 

stu'ct- stationers do no. go beyon(>2i. the gio.s*, 
which is I'ui magnum bunums. 

Or Tin: iExi'Euii,.\ri; of k Strlet- 

SIAIIO.NLU. ' *■■ 

A middle-aged man gave me tlie following 

* I ni.ay l.cre observe that I have rarely )•". mJ 
a \ ^hesanie w^^es a* sfoet siiletK, 


i 

( 
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account, lie had pursued tlie trade for upwards 
of twelve years. He was a sto'it coscy-looking 
mail, w'carinfr a loose great co.'it. The back of 
his tray rested against his double breasted waist- 
coat ; il.c jiattcrii of wliicli had become rather 
iudi‘^tiii('t, Imt which was buttoned tightly up to 
his chin, as if to atone for the looseness ftf his 
coat. I'lic corner of his mouth, toward his left 
ear, was <-lightly drawn down, for he seemed in 
“ crying’' to ))itch his vo|cc (so that it could he 
heard a street off’) out of the corner of his onl^' 
pnrtiafly opened moulb. 4 ,. 

“ Middlin’, sir,” he said, “ times is middlin' 
with no’; they might he bidtei, Imi then ^bey 
miglit hewoi^c. I can manag,(‘ to live. The 
tiiiies is idumged since I was first in the husil^^ 
ness, 'i'lieie ^\as]^t no 'velops (en\ cdopcs) then,t 
and no note-papei —least 1 had none; but 1 
made a *, good m a better living llian I do new'*; 
a belti r iiidei'd. When tlie penny-postage came 
'll -1 don’t mind the year, Imt I h.idn’t been 
long 111 the trade [il was in ISK)] -1 cried some 
ol the poslagi 'veIop^. They was big, figured 
tiling at first, with ele]»lian1s and such like on 
tli'Mii and I called them at pinne cost, if any- 
thing '\,«s bought with ’em. The very first time, 
a ii’iiusuau says, ‘ You mustn't stll tluon eoveis. 
Wliat iiulioiity have you to do it ' ’ ‘ Why, ilie 
authoiit) to earn a dinner,’ sat s I; but it w.is 
no go Another jieeler came U)) and .said I 
wasn’t to cry them ag, un, or )u‘'d have nu' up; 
and so that spec, eame to noilnng. I sell to 
ladies ,iiid gentlemen, and to servav l-maids*, and 
meehanies, and their nives; and indeed all soifs 
of people. Some fine ladies, that call me to the 
door on the sly, do behave very shaliby. Why, 
there uas one who wanted live half-qmre of note 
for Id, .iiid 1 told I:er I couldn’t .iffhid it, and 
so she 1 ii.i * tli.it sill' knc'^’ the world, and never 
gave noh'iih the ])ilee tliey ifirst a'-ktd.’ ‘ If 
that's it, nia am,’ sav s 1, ‘ peojili that knows 
youi jd in (an 'commodate \ou ’ That knowing 
caid of a lady, sir, a.s she reckons herself, had 
as imndi velvet to her body — such a gown 
as would ]>ay nnj tailoi's b'lls tor tv^eiity jear. 
lint 1 don’t ciiiploy a faslium.tble tadoi, and 
can )Mteh a bit myself, as 1 was two yeais with 
a saddler, and was set to work to make girths 
.and liorse-elothes. M\ master died, and all 
went wrong, and I had to turn out, veithout no- 
body to help me, — for 1 had no parents living; 
but I V.. 1 S a strong voung fellow' of iivtecn. I 
filial trud to sell a few jiairs of giiths, and a 
Tollei or two, to livcry-slabU keepers, and horse- 
dealers, and job-ma^-ters. But I was next to 
si'nvog. 'J'hey wouldn't look at anything bnt 
wh./ ''.ts good, and the stuff' was too high, and 
the pi'’-''f little - Cor J couldn’t get regular 
proa's, m course - and so I dioiquul it. There’s 
in» In. 'll ill ‘,bo \u\ 3 ld so p.ulieiilir about good 
tilings .i^vuc^ about vallyable horses. 

I’ve Often tbougirt jieoj'le cared half as 

muib .ibotit poor meuO Bigs, tluit was working 
or ll'cm for next to 

for their Imrse-klolhcs, better 

world. I wa-. dead biaf ^ 


down to J'lpsorn and sold a few race-cards. I’d 
bon owed Is*, of a groom to stall with, and lu; 
wouldn’t take it back when I offered it ; and that 
wax is liouglit at general waieliouscs, known as 
“ swag shojis” (of w'hicb I may speak licreaftcr), 
at Sd. the pound, there being d8 round sticks in, 
was my beginuing in (lie jiaper trade. I felt 
fjueei^ju rirsj|: and queerer when 1 wasn’t among 
horses, as aylbe races like— but one get’s recon- 
ciled Jo anyjiing, ’cept, to a man like me, a low 
loijgiiig-hor.<e. A .stable ’s a p.ilaec to it. I got 
iiiKi stj^onery at last, and it's res]H'etablc. 

“ J’vj, heard people say how wi ll they could 
rend aod wiite, and it was no good to tliem. 
It has been, and is still, a tew ]>enee to me; 
tbougb f can only read and write niiddlin’, T 
write notes and letters for sonic as buys paper 
ol me. Never anything in the beggiif way — 
ncv'cr. It wouldn’t do to liave my name mixtd 
up that way. I’ve often got I'xtia jiennies for 
directing and doing np valentines in mei ’veloji-. 
Wliy, I .sjioke to a servant giil the othci dav * 
she was at tin* door, and says I, ‘ Any iiiet* pajir 1 
to-day, to answer your young man’s last love- 
letter, or to write home and ask yonr niotliei’ 
consent to your being wed next iMoiukiy week ’ ’ 
Tliat’s the wa} to get them fo listen, sii. M < !i 
I buds tliat she can’t write, and so J offers to do 
it for a j)int of beei, and she to jiay foi paper of 
coin sc.* And then there was so many orders 
wh.it to say. Her love to no end of .units, and 
all sorts of messages and inquiiies about all 
.sorts of things; and when I'd heard enough to 
fill a long ‘ letti'ii’ sheet, she calls me hack and 
.s.iys, ‘ I’m afraid I’ve foigot uncle Tliomai;.’ 
I m.akes it all .slioit enough ni the letter, sir. 

‘ Mv kind love to all inquinng friends,’ takes iu 
all uncle Thomases. 1 vMites llicm vs Ik 11 1 gets 
a bite of dinner. Sometimes 1 posts them, it’ 
I’m paisl hi foreh.and ; at otlier times 1 leaves 
them next time 1 pass the door. Tlieie’s no 
mysteiy nuule about it. If a nils.uis savs, 
^AVhat’s th.it?’ I’ve heard a girl answer, ‘ It’s 
.1 letter I’ve got w'vilten home, ma’am. T h.iven’t 
time myself,’ or ‘ I'm no scholai, ni.i’.im.’ But 
tliat’s only wffiere I’m known. I don’t write 
one a wc<-Iv the ye.iv lound— ])erha])s forty in a 
year. T,eh.irge Id. 01 2d., or if il'i' a vi iy poiiV 
body, and no gammon about it, nothing. Well, 
lh<*u, I think I never wrote a love-letter. Women 
docs that one for another, I think, when the 
young housemaid can’t wiitc as well ns she c-an 
talk I jokes some .as 1 know's, and s.i\s I wntes 
all sorts of letti rs but love-letters, .imf for them, 
you sec, .say.«» I, there’s wanted the best gni 
edge, and a f.incy ’velop, .and a Dietionaiy. 1 
take i>aore for note and ’veloj's than anj tiling 
else, but far the mo^-t for note. .Some has .i sIk 1 1 
folded aid fitted into a ’velop when liny Imv^, 
as thcj^V'Stt't fit It so well Iheirsi ■vc- , tiiev ."ay. 
Perli.ap'T I make 2.9. a day, take it all round. 
Some d^Vs I may make as moeh r." Js. (id. ; . t 
olhcis, ’specially wet days, not ts. But I call 
inhie a tidy round, and better than an average. 
I’vi only iny‘:elf, and pays Is. Od. a week for a 
tidy room, wijji a few of my own sticks m it. I 
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buy sometimes in Biidp:c-row, and sometimes in 
J)i iiry-Ianc- Vtry seldom at a swaj^-sliop (Bir- 
jiiingham house), for I don’t like them. 

“ Well, now, I’ve heard, sir, that poor men 
like me ain’t to be allowed to sell anything in 
the Park at the Great Exhibition. How’s that, 
sir?” I told him I could give mo inforpiation 
on the subject. 1 • 

“ It’s likely enough to be frue,’^ic resumed ; 

“ the nobs ’ll want to keep it all #o llu ■■’selves. 

I re.ad Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper Ai r^Suu4ay. 
and what murders and robberies thesis now! 
AN li.it will there be when th. Great A.hibition 
optnis ! for rogues is worst ii. a crowd, and they 
say they’ll be plenty come to London fiom 
arts and parts? Hever mind ; if I ran .see any- /J 
thing better to do in a fair way at the Exliihition, 
I’ll eiit the streets. 

“ I’eiliajis my earnings i, half from v diking 
])to])le and halftiom piivate houses, ih.it’.s about 
i1. Ibjt working ])eoj)le’s easiest satisfied.” 

1 li i\e given this man’s statement more fully 
Ih’in J should liave thought neecss.uv, that J 
niieht inehule his account (d’ letter- ^\ritirg. 
I'he letter-u liter was at one jieriod a regular 
■•treet-labonu r in.Ivondon, as lie is now in some 
continental eities — Naples, for instanee. The 
vocation in I.ondon seems in some respects to 
have fallen into the hands of the street-stationer, 
hut the majonty of letters written fof the un- 
ediiealed — and their letter-receiving or answer- 
ing is 'seldom arduous — is done, 1 believe, by 
tluKo vJu) are rather vaguely but emphatically 
(lesei ilx'd ns — “ fiieiuls.” • 

1 am t(dd that there an* 120 street-stationers 
in London, a Miiall majority of whom maybe 
itmeianf, l)ut chielly on legnlar rounds. On a 
Sund.iv moining, in such jdaees .is the Brill, 
are Ivso oi ihicL’ men, hut not regularly, who sell 
^tathineiy only on Suiuhs) inoiiiings. Taking 
the numhci, however, at 120, I am assured that 
till '1 a’, Mage piofils may he taken at 8.v. weekjy, 

( .'< li ‘lationer. On note-paper of tlie best snit 
the j'lolit is sometimes only 50 pei ei nt ; but, 
take the trade altogethtr, we may calculate it at 
cent. })< t ctiit. (on some things it is highei); 
and we find d,!)92?. yearly expended m street- 
stationerv. • 

Or A “ iiLDucED” Gentlewoman, and a “ ke- 
ju c hi) ” Tuadesman, as Si ueet- seellks 

OT S I \'I IONUKY. * 

I ufov give two statements, which show the cor- 
rectness of my eonclusion, th.'it among the .slreet- 
st.itioncrs were jiersons of education who had 
known pros])erity, and that, as a body, these 
engaged in this traffic were a better oiass than 
the ma.ss of the paper-worker. s.” Tliey are 
also lirrc cited as illustrations of the ca .ses which 
lead, ei lather force, many to a stree^Hfe. 

The first .statement is that of a ladi : — 

My fatlier,” she said, “ was an officer in the 
anny, and related to the Pitt family. After liis 
death, I supported myself by teaching music. I 
was considered very talented by my profession, 
both as teacher and composer.”^! may here in- j 


terrupt the course' of tlu narrative by s.iymg, that • 
I myself havt b \d printed proofs of the lady’s 
talents in this onnch of art.) “ A few yeais ago, 
a painful and protracted illness totally incajiaci- 
tated me from following my profession ; conse-. 
qiieiuiy, I became reduced to a state of great 
de.stilution. Eor many weeks I remained ill in 
my own room. I often, during tliat time, went 
wilboi’t nonrisbment the day througli. 1 might 
have gone into an /lospital ; but I seemed to 
dread it so much, Ouit it was not until I was 
•ibliged to give up my Koom that 1 couTd make 
up my mind to enter one. Piom that time, 
nil il within a f(W weeks ago, I have been an 
inmatc»of sev'^eral hospitals: the last J was in 
was the Gonvalesecnt Establishment at Caishal- 
ton. On my coming lo London, I found I had 
^to begin the world again, as itwcie, in a very tlif- 
fcTeiil manner fi /in what I hav'ebeen aeenslonif'd 
lo. 1 bad n< bea^l to teach — I felt lliaf; and 
what lo do 1 Jiardly knew. I had no homo lo 
go to, and not a halfpenny in tlie world. 1 had 
lioard of the Ifoiisc of ('harity, in Solio-sqiiare, 
and, ;is a la*;! resource, I went there; hut hefoie 
1 could liave courage to .ask admittance, I got a 
woman to go in and sec wh.at kind of a ])iace il was 
— I seemed to fe.ir it so much. 1 met with 
great khuluevs there, howi ver ; and, In liic time 
1 left, the cure they liad bestowed upon me lind 
restored my health in a measure, hut not my 
liead. The doetoi.s advised me to get .'^ome out- 
door oeeupatiun (I am always better in the ojicn 
ail); lull .fhat to do J could not tell. .At la.st 
1 thought of a man f had known, who mede 
fancy envelopes. 1 went to him, and a'sj.i d him 
to allow me to go round lo a Auv iioim s witli 
some of them loi a .small pel eentage. 'this he 
did, and 1 am llieieky en.ihled, hy going, along 
llie s^tieets and ealrtiig to ofl'er ni) envelopes at 
ai^ likely hoiiie, just to live. None hut those 
who have ‘.ufieicii misfortimes (as 1 liave uoiu ) 
can tell wliat m> feelings weie on first going to 
a lioine I ro///d not go wheie 1 was known ; I 
.had not the courage, nor would my prule allow' 
me. Myimpils hail been v eiy kind to me during 
my illnesses, hut J eonld in^t hear the idea of 
going to them and ofleiing ai tides for sale. 

” My ft'ar of .strangers is so great, that 1 
tremble when 1 knock at a door — lest I should 
meet with an angry word. J low few have any idea 
of the privations and sufkiing that have been 
endured before a woman (brought up as I liave 
been) can nuike up her mind to do ;u. I am 
obliged to do! 1 am now endeavouring to i.aise 
a little money to take a room, and carry on the 
envelope business myself. 1 might do pretty 
well, 1 tbiiik; and, sliould my l»ad get better, 
ill time I might get pupils again. At present I 
could not teach, the distressed state of my mind 
would not allow me.” 

# , 

The tradesman’ vS statement he forwarded to 
me in writing, supplying lue with every facility 
to test the full accuracy of his assertions, wliich 
it is right I should add 1 luwe done, and found 
all as he has stated. I give the narrative in the 
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(Writer’s words and hU narrative will be found 
at once difluse and minute), as a Jaiiliful re]>re- 
seutaliou of a “ reduced” tradesman’s strug^dts, 
tliouglits, and endurances, before beiijg loiced 
into llie streets. 

1 was brought up,” he w'rifes*, “ as a linen- 
drajier. After filling every situation as* an 
assistant, both in the wholesale and retail trade, 

1 was lor a considerable time in business. 
Kndeavouiiiig to save another from ruin, 1 ad- 
\anct d wiiat little money 1 nad at my banker’s, 
and became security for, mor<‘, as I thought 1, 
sivv my Way clear, liut a bond of judgment 
^^as banging over the concern (Kept hack fr%m 
me ot com sc) and tlie result v^ as, I last my 
infimy to the amount of some hiiiidiedo., ol 
I uliich 1 have not recovered one pound. Since 
I lliat lime I have einleavoiired to gain a liveli- 
^ hood as a town traveller. In 1845 1 hecamj 
Aery rnucli ufllicted, and the a^Iliction continued 
t!ie greater part of the following year. At one 
time I Inul lifteen w'ounds on my body, and lost 
tlie use of one side. I was reduced by bodily 
disease, as well as in circumstances. My wile 
I went to leside among tier fneiids, and I, after 
my being an out-patient of lianholomew’s llo'*- 
])iial went, tlivougb neceshily, to (’leikenwell 
Workhouse, \\dien recovdcd, I made anollier 
i libit to do sometlniig among my own trade, 
and tliought, after about two years struggle, I 
should lecover in a measure my position. Jn 
August, liSiy, I sent lor a few shillings- worth j 
ol light ai tides liorn London (beiifg then at 
Dnnstahle). I received them, and sold one 
small pail ; I went the f /I lowing day to tlie next 
village nearer iioniloii. Thcie 1 had a violent 
attack td choleia; wliicli once nunc defeated 
my ]>!ans, leaving me in a weak condition. 

1 was obliged to .seek the rel ige of my parish, 
and eonsider that very liar^lily civaa i tieal'fvl 
there. They refused me admittance, and suf- 
hied me to walk the street two days and two 
mehts. 1 luul no use ol my aim, was ill and 
disabled. About hall-past seven on the tlnid 
night, a gentU'iu.iii, lieaimg of my suireiings, 

1 iioekid at 1 he door ^f the L'nion, look me insule, 
uiiil d.iied them to tain me tlieiice. 'J'lns was in 
October, 18dlb I lay on niy bed lliere for seven 
! weeks iieaily, and a tew (la}s Ix'foie Chrislnias- 
j day the pansii authorities brought me hefoie the 
Hoard, and turned me out, with one shilling .md 
a loaf, one of the overseers telling me to go to 
li *11 .Old lodge anywhere. J came to lodge at 
the Model Lodging-house, King-stiect, DiiU}- 
lane ; but being wintei-tinie they weie full. 
Although i remained there in tlie day-time, 

I was obliged to sleep at another house. At 
tliis doniieile I saw liow many ways theic were 
of getting what the veiy jioor call a living, and 
v.uious suggestions were oflcred. 1 was pro- 
mised agiU’w. 'TT. ()Tk by an individual, on a 
certain day,— but 1 had to live till that day, and 
many w'crc the feelings ot my mnul, how' to dis- 
pose of what miglit remain when 1 received tlie 
’2s. iUi., as 1 was getfing a htile into debt. My 
debt, when paid, IcU me but V^d. out of the 


2^. 6d. to trade wdth. I had never hawked nn 
article before that time ; to stand the streets 
was terrible to my mind, and how to invest this 
small sum sadly peiplexed me. My mind was 
racked by painful anxiety ; one moment almoM 
desponding, the next finding so much sterling 
value in a .shilling, that I saw in it tlie mean.s 
of lescdmg nVfioni rny degradation. Wanting 
many of^ tlie/neecssanes of life, but witlioi. t 
suitably attir^ for my own businesii, and .still 
weal^ from ilkaess, 1 made up iny mind. On tlu 
aflcmoonT’if 2nd Jan., 1850, 1 purcha.sed dor. 
memoraiij uin-books, of a stationer in Clerkeii- 
well, telling him my capital. 1 obtained tlie nan 
of ‘ Minepence-halljienny Man’ (llie amount < j 
,iny funds) at tJiat .sliop. The next step was lunv 
15'. dispose of my books. 1 thought 1 would go 
rountl to some coflee and jniblic-lumses, as J 
could not end lire the streets. I w ent into one, 
where 1 was iornieily known, anti sold fii/.-woit’i, 
and meeting a jierson who was oiiee in my ow i 
line, at another house, 1 sold dr/.-woith nlOl^. 
Tile lir.st night, llicrefore, 1 got ovei will, 'J be 
next day 1 dul a little, hut not so wtll, and i 
found out that what 1 liad hoiiglit was not ib^' 
most rtady sale. My lelurns that week iseie 
only ().s, ’Id. 1 found 1 must* have sometliii j. 
dillerent,' one thing would nut do alone; t-o \ 
bought a lew ehildieiis’ hooks and ahiMiiaeks 
soiiiel lines’ going to niaiktt witli as little a.s .stvin 
lailhmgs. 1 could not me to anything hettu 
in tlie way of ])ro\ isioiis duiiiig this lime tlum 
dr)' toast ami (‘oJke, as the lent must he h'okeJ 
to. I sti uggh (i on, ^lojuiig against iiojie. Atom 
jK'iiod I had a cold and lost my voice. ’I'wo ni 
three wet d.iys in a WLtk niiide me n bankin; t. 
If J denied m)sclf food, to iiieuaM’ in) .stc/ i , 
and went mr. tor a <iay or two to some n*.. i 
town, I loimd llialwith small stmk and sn.;I 
returns 1 eovild not sti m the title. 

”1 always a\oidLd iissoeiatmg wiilien) Lot 
tlioseu ste]» ingliei in the g ladi s ol stieitiy — a i a- 
cuiitstanee that eausecl me not to knew i,s n,i:t!i 
of the iiMikil loi my cheap arueles as 1 irngl I 
have done. 1 am peiliaps looked on as i.itbii . 

‘ ai islocial,’ as 1 am no* i»j)en steii by ibe stiu!- 
sellcisala sl<>nd. M y tlillienities ha\ e hi t n td i e 
oKliiMiy kii^d ; with a desiii loi mori' dtmc't e 
eomtoiL on one innul, and jiainlul rillniUM , 
from want ol means on the otlur, I liave 1 
to call to my aid all the jiliilosojdiy 1 } ossi s- 
to ktep up a jnojier equililnium, lest 1 sjionlii 
be Uiiiptcd to all) thing derogatory oi dnlu.iicst. 

I am ilesnoins ol a rescue at the only tin c 
likely for it to take }»laec with .ulvantage, as 1 
;uii persuaded wlien pel sons continue long m 
a comscjlhat endaiigeis their jirnieipics aid 
self-ic.spect, a lescue becomes bojieless. Shouai 
1 have on&j small stait with health, the piiv.i- 
tions I ha\^ uiidugone sliow not wliat toinleiis 
1 have had, V or may hope ever to have, but wli.it 
1 can absolutely do wnhoul. 

** 1 found tlic first mx months not quite so 
good as the latter; Maich and May hemg the 
woi^t. 'i'he entile amount taki II li ( in Jaiiuai) 
2i;d to Decenibcr|^ St, lb50; was’JJ'/. lOi. 6d., — 
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an average of about 1 Is. Ad, a week ; say for 
cost of goods, 6s. per week; and rent, Is. 9d. ; 
leaving me but 3s, 7d. clear for living. Tins 
taiemeiit, sir, i« strictly correct, as I do not get ] 
cent, per cent, on all tlie articles; and yet witn ‘ 
so ‘'iiiall a raiirn 1 am not behind one single 
eumii .It the present time. « , 

“ On New Year’s-day last, l||hnd ^mt tlic 
cost pnee of stock, 5d. Up to tljf evenmg of 
I'cbiu.iiy lOili, I have taken 2i? IfU. Sr/. 
liavii.g paul lor goods, J/. 10a-, ; giinl »lor 

lent, 8s, Kir/.; leaving me 1/. 5d. tojpxist* on 
fiunng iieaily six \seeks. Tliese tSets and 
tguics show that williout a little assistance it 
IS im]H)ssii)le to rise; and rcuicnihcr (Ins eir- 
eniiistaiiee— I h.ive had to w.dk on some oeea- 
is much as twenty or tveT.<'y-tuo mile. 
(1.1 V. if whom Pt ha*^ 

little move tlian then daily 
Vs Mifs would only enter into the eoiifliels ol 
il.s' leallv n (luced person, they would not he 
I'Lg.ndly 111 sjieiuhug a few eo]>pei-' 
"lul articles, at least, nor oveihe.Tmg in 


ealc are used for weekly “ rent -books." The 
payment of the lent is entered hy tlie landlord, 
and the production of one ol these hooks, show- 
ing a punctnalitrof ji-iyment, perhaps lor yvar'., 
Ks one of tlie be.st “references" tliat can be 
givei^ tiy any one in search of a new lodging. 
They aie bought also for the entrance ot oiders, 
and then of prices, in the trade at cliaiuihr’s 
s]io]>«, &'c., where weekly or monthly aeconiils 
arc run. All, or Jleaily ail, ibe stuei . sta- 
tioners sell memorandum-hooks, and in iplditioii 
m them, there may be, V am iol<!, somenmes as 
many as fifty poor jiciv^ons, ineUuinig women 
ant. children, wiio sell mnnoiaiuliim-hooks willi 
other tflfliiig articles, not necc-ss.inly si.it. oiiciy, 
•out sneb tilings as stay laces or t<i]'e‘-. if a 
m.in sell nu-inorandnm-liooks alone it is In cause 
Jus means limit him to that slock, he hemg at 
lime, what 1 iijjjarii a patteier d(sci,ln; as, a 
“ dry-br -ad ('( ■“ 'flM- pi u-e is (>// tin do/en, 

or ()(/ (with almanacks pt.sied insuii- the cover), 
and llurteen to the do/cn. No niori' tlum Id. 
Ks ohl.imed m tlie stu-tts lor any kiiul ol meino 


tin n lequiiements a.s to hulk, when pmehasinu, i 
■ li the iimei.int vendor. Did they hut leih-et ! 
liial tle'y themsijves might be in the .s.mu 
condition, or some of their families, [ am 

iihl not .ict as they do; lor I would 
veiilme to say that the inion street hegg a i 
d u's not get inoie rehufis or insnils*1lian the 
educated and uulorl uii.ifc Toduced tr.idc’smeu 
tu the stiei'ts. 'i'lie p.ist year lias been one 
of ihe most trying and jiainful, yet 1 hope 
instiuetive, periods of mv existence, and one of 
wh eh I tiiist 1 never sh.ill see flic like again " 

] suh|n;n one of tin- teslimome.s that have 
Immslied me, as to this man’s char.ietcr, 
■md wlinh I thought it right to procure hefoie 
giving ]nil)heity to tlie ahove statcmienf. It is 
lioni .1 miuistei ot the go' jiel — the stieet-.sellci’s 
l’itlier-m-law'. 

“ lu AH .Sir — I received a letter, last Tuc^f.'a.v, fmrii 
Mr Knuiil, irK iiii i( nuj; that he vnhs r (jiu sicdlij you 

lo n.'inni- into iln c hai .ii'tcr ol Mr J -- 8 . 

•* If IS (lU'te corn ct. as lie Kf.iles, that his wife is 
my .I.Lii^liicr. 'I lu j lived logculter vcv. lal yiMrs in 
I.omioii, hut eventually, notwiilotan mu lier elloits 
HI the nn.lineiy and stiaw-work, llief hec uiio so 
Tcdu.fd tliat tin ir 1 11 ( unist.nves ohimed my clau”i'tcr 
'ot.ike hei two li tie rols with hersclt to^is 

" '1 ins w as in the sinnUKT, 1815 11 is w iJ.- a-ul elul- 

.Iren h.ive been (tf no cvp-Jise to Ml N sime tliat 
unu 'I'lie sole I ausi o! then sejiaratH n was j»oveii\ 

“ leoTisidei Inni to have acted impi udentlv in giv ng 
up 111 '' sit mat ion to ilci)t.nd on an nieonie ni I'^ing iroin .i 
small ( apilul , wlieieas, il hehadkipt in a pl.ice, w Inist 
slie attend d to her own busme'-s, they niij^ht have 
po i on (omfmtd.ly, and should lU-y,’ thiourh the 
interposition ol a kind I’rovidencc, 'tain tliat poR tmn 
a_Min, u IS to he hop. d ^ will improve tli 

cunist line to the honour and glory ol the Author of 
sill oui mercies, and with pratitude to the in.strunient 
who may be raised up for their pood 

'* 1 am, dear Sir, respcctfullv youra, 

V-J. D.” 

Other vouchers have been rccch’^d, and all 
equally satisfactory. 

Of the Street-sale of Memorandum- 
books AM) Almanacks. 

The memonindum-bouks in dfpiand in street- 


randum-lio ks. 

Tli( ek stieet tr.idc, T he.ird oi 

Inmds, Inid become a mere nolhni'f “ W h; t 
else can you e\])eel, sir," s.nd one slicet-scllei, 
ny ]mhlicMns sends alman.ieks 
romul, or givi-s ihem away to llieii einfon eis, 
ai.d when the slop tailors’ s!iilliiig-.a d.iy men 
thnisi one inin p'ople’s h.inds at every etniur •' 
it w^^s a c.ipit li n.nle oner, iieloie the diil} w is 
takdi oil— capital ! ’I'lie duly WMsn't in oni uay 
so mneli .is in the shoji-kei jieis’, though ///( ?/ 
(lid a good de.il on tlie .sly in misi.unped alnia- 
iiatl.s. W liy of a night in Oetoher I’ve iii.'iny 
.1 tune cle.iud ,')<}. and moie hy stlling in the 
pnhlie-liouses alman.ieks at 2r/ and a-pi< ec 
(they cost tiK* 1?. i^^id lv‘, 2(/ a dozen at tli.it 
time). Anylhifig lli.it w.iy, wlioi (Juvenimeid’i, 
iloiK, h.is a ri.idy sale; jieojile enjows it; and 
1 suppose no man, as ever was, thinks it 
much h.inn to do a t.ix- g.iilierei 1 1 don’t p.iy 

the income-tax my--elt (l.nighmg). One even- 
ing 1 sold, just by Hlaekfu.ii:-- bridge, fourteen 
dozen ot diamond almanacks to fit into h it 
ciown.s. I was li.ilde, m eonr.se, and rm ,i 
risk. 1 sold theni mostly ef id a fnee', i-ut 
.sometimes got 6r/. for tine.*. J ele-.u'd helwdii 
6.9. and 7s, I'he ‘ dj.m.onds ’ eest me 8 /. a 
dozen." 

The .street alm.anack tiade is now rarrii d on 
hy tht .same p.artie.s as I have specified m my 
account of i.iemorandimi-lmok.s. 'J'liosc .«'o)d 
are of any chiap kind costing whole-ale Cd. a 
dozen, Uiey are almost always announced 
as “ Mooie's." * 

Of the Street-sale of Pocket-books 
AND Diaries. 

Tiin sale of pocket-books, in the .streets, is not 
1 was told by several per.sons, “ a living for a 
man row-a-dnys." I’en years ago it was com 
mon to find men in the streets ottering “ Inilf 
crown pocket-books" for and bolding them 

oj)cn so as to display the engp*avings, if there 
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..were any* The street- sale usually takes place 
in March, when the dcMiuind lor the regular 
trade has ceased, and the pub^sliers disj)()se of 
tlieir un^old stock. 'J'lie trade is now, 1 am 
assured, only about a tenth of its fornior extent. 
Tlie reason assigned for the decline is that 
almanacks, diaries, &c., are so cheap that pftople 
look upon ]s. as an enoiinous price, even fora 
“ beaulil’ul morocco-hound pocket-book,” as the 
street -seller })roclaiins it. '(^The binding is roan 
(a dressed sheep-skin, morocco being a goat- 
skin). .Ill imitation ol Ukoroceo, hut the pockets 
books ale really those* whieli in the Octoher 
pieceding have been jiuhlisbed in the regwlar 
u.iy of trade. Some lew of tliein m,\f, how- 
evei, have been damaged, and these aie houghtS 
by the streel-jieople as a “job lot,” and at a 
lower puce than lli.it ]).nd in llie ) egular way ; 
whieh.is ks. 0(/. to /).s. bd. the dozen, lhirleen«to 
tlie dozen, 'flie “job lot” is '-oinet lines bought 
toi 2.V. (id. a dozen, and sold at Oi/. each, oi as low 
as b/ , — ioi streel-seih'is geiieiMll) bewail their 
having olieii to come down to “ fom penny-bil.s, 
as ihey’ie going so mucli now.” One man told 
me that he was lour days last Match m selling 
a dozen poeket-houks, though tlie wcatlier was 
not unJa\ ouiahle, and that his prollL w.is .'i.v. 
I'higiavings of the “fashion.,,” tin' same man 
told me, were “no go now.” JsNtn poorly- 
diessed women (hut they might, he thought, tn 
dress-makers) had s.iid to linn llie last time he 
displayed .i jjoekel-hook with iashioiis — “ lliey’re 
out now.” The piinci])al hU])j)hei''of jiockel- 
hooks, I've., to the slieel -trade is in Jinde-lane, 
Fleet- street. Commereial diaiies aie honglil and 
sold iit the same rale as ))oeke^-buc)k^ ; but the 
sale becomes smaller and snialler. 

1 am inlormed that “last season” tlune wcie 
tw’enty men, all .street-l^a^vrs in “paper,” oi 
“ anything that was up,” at otlitr times, selftiig 
poekel-liooks and diaiies. For this tiade Lei- 
cester -square is a tavouiite place. Calculating, 
liom the best data 1 cuu command, that each ol 
those men took 155. weekly for a monlli (half of 
it their prolit), we laid (iO/. expended in the 
streets in this piirclMsc. Ledgers are some- 
times sold in the stri'ots ; but as the .sale is moie 
a hawker’s than a regular street -seller’.s, an ae- 
coimtof the trallic is not required h) mypie'sent 
subject. 

Of the STUEr-T-.SLLLLiis or Sonus. 
These street-traftiekers, with the excejition, in 
a great degree, of the “ pinners-up,” are of the 
same class, but their callings aie diversified. 
There are long song-sellers, ballad-sellers (who 
arc generally singers of the ballads they vend, 
unles.s they are old and infirm, and ofkr ballads 
instead of begging), chauiitcrs, pinners-up, ami 
song-book-sellers. , Tbe three first-menlioned 
classes I have* already described in their con- 
nection w'ith the patterers ; and I now proceed to 
deal with the two last-mentioned. 

The ** pinners-up” (whom I have mentioned 
as an exceptional Hody), are the men and women 
— the wom^n being nearly a third of the num- 


ber of the men — wdio sell songs which they have 
“ pinned ” to a sort of screen or large hoard, or 
have attached them, in any convenient wav, to 
a blank w'ull ; and they difler ^’roin the other 
song-sflicr.s, inasinuch as that they aft* not at 
all coimccti'd witli patter, and have generally 
been iiiccnaiik*s, porter.s, or servants, and re- 
duced *tp stru/gle lor a living as “ piiinerh-iip.” 

Of TJiE “ PiNNEiis-up,” OIL Wall 

^ Song-sellers. 

TiiCse ^eet-tradcr.s, w'hen I gave an account 
of them’iii the winter of 18i9, were not 50 in 
number; they are now, 1 learn, about oO. One 
informant counted 28, and liiought “ that wa.^ 
nearly all.” 

I have, in iny account of street .song-seller.s, 
deijciibcd the character of the elas.s of ]miiuTs- 
up. Among the bcst-acciistomed stands are 
those in Totten ham -court Road, the Iv'cw-ioad, 
the City- road, near the Vinegai-woiks, the 
Westminster- road, and m Shoreditch, near the 
ICa.stein Counties Station. One of the In'.st- 
known of ih - pjiiners-iip was a stout old m.in, 
weal mg a great -coat in all we.itliers, wh( 

“ pmned-u]) ” in an alley leqdmg fiom White 
friais-slreel to the Temple, but now tin own into 
an opt'n slieel. lie bad old books lor .s.ile on a 
stall. 111 addition to his haliad.s, and every inoru- 
mg was V,ei'ii re.idmg the newspaper, boi lowed 
lioiu a iioighhouring })uhlic-liouse which lie 
“used,” for he was a keen ])olitician. “lie 
would quarn 1 with any out,” said a })eison wlio 
then ic'-ided in ih'e neigliboiiihood — an account 
conlinued to me at the public-house In question 
— “ mostly about politics, or about the books 
and songs he sold. Why, sir, I’ve talked to 
him many* a time, and have stood looking 
through his books ; and if a person came up 
and said, ‘ Oh, Burn's AVorks, Is ; I e.in’t 
understand him,’ — then the old boy w'ould 
a^use liim for a fool ! Siqqiose another came 
and said — for Fve noticed it m}stll — ‘Ah! 
Burns — he was a poet!’ that didn’t pass; for 
the jolly old pinner-up would say, ‘ Well, now, 

I don’t know' about that.’ In my ojnnion, he 
cured notfting about this side or that— this 
notion or ttae opjiosilo— but he liked to 
The old man was earned oil in the pievaleneo 
of the cholera in 1849. • 

At the period I have specified, I received the 
following statement from a man who at that 
time piimed-up by Harewood-place, Oxford- 
street : 

“I’m forty-nine,” he said. “I’ve no chil- 


uit, 1 used to run erranda ....... 

sort of porter, like, to him. I couhln’t get any 
work, because he hadn’t no more marble- work to 
do ; so nine or ten years back 1 went into this line. 
I knew a man what done well in it — hut times 
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was better tlien — and that put it into my head. 
It cost me 21. IO 5 . to stock my stall, and pt't 
all t()j;ether comfortable ; for I started with old 
books as well as sonp^s. I got leave to stand 
here from the landlord. I sell ballads and nu>- 
iiuscript music (beautifully done these music 
sheets \vere), which is ‘ transj'^sed ’ ^so he 
wonled it) from the nigger songs.^ Th^'» 's tw'o 
c!o; ^ tluui for me. Tlu'V’rc transposed for the 
violm. One that does them is ft mu-’^iaiKT, 
who })la}’s outside public-houses, ^nit 1 tJlink 
his daughter does mo-'t of it. I sell piy sfmgs 
at a lialfpeuuv,-- and, 'when 1 an get iff a penny 
a piece. Do [ yarn a jion .d a week? Lor’ 
ble^s}ou, no. Noi Lis,, nor 1 don’t 3 'arn, 
OIK' we(k V itli another, not 10 ?., ^onletimcs not 
a.s. ]\Iy wife don’t \arn notlung She used 
go out rhariiig. hut she e<m’l now. 1 am at 
103 ' stall at nine in llic moining, and .some- 
times 1 have walked fue or six miles to buy tny 
‘ pnl)^ ’ hefoie that. I ‘■top till ten at night oil 
riKuigh. Till' wet da\sis the ruin of ; and 
1 think wet davs ineuases. ['rius w is said on 
a lauiy da\ ] Sucii a da 3 '’ as yesterday now' 1 
d.uln't lake, not muk( , - hut I didn’t take what 
\vOuld })a\ loi a ]nnt oi beer and .1 hit of bread 
and elnvse. .My rent’s 2 t. 'dd. a w'cek for one 
loom, and I’nc got my own hits of sticks there. 
I've always kejit limn, thank (Jod! ” 

Gener.illy. these dealeis know litfle of tlie 
soiig'i tiK'y sell, t. iking the pi inter’s -W'ord, 'W'I k'U 
llu '3 ])Uielia‘'C, a> to “what was going.” The 
most ])opular comic songs (.tmmig this class 1 
heatd the word son^ used hir more freijuently 
th.in bnlldd) aie not sold so ahmidantl 3 ' as 
Olliers, - hteausi*, J was told, hoys .soon picked 
thrni u]i h\ heart, liearing them .so oUen, and 
so did not hny lliem. Neither W 4 IS there a 
gierit ileiii.'md lor nigger songs, noi for “ flasli 
dittos,'' hut fur such pioductions as “A Life 
on the Ocean AVave,” “ I'm Allo.il,” “Tlieii*’s 
a (iood 'I'nne coming*,” “ j'’arewelJ to the 
"Mfiunfam,” iMe., &c. Thrc e-tuurtlis of the ^is- 
lomei'. of these traders, one man assured me, 
V, i 1 c hoys. 

lnU( (, i nt ‘ongs ate not sold hy the piniiers- 
iip. One man of whom I made ifiqmties was 
quite indignant that I should evim think it 
necessary to ask sneh question.s. The “ songs” 
f’ost the pinneis-up, generalh', 2d, a dozen, 
sometimes and sometimes Ics.s than 2d., 

eeoidiiig to the quality of the paper and the 
demand. 

On fine Kuinmcr days the wall song-sellers 
take on an average. On short wintr 3 " da 3 s 
ihc\ ma 3 ’ not take half so much, and on very 
foggy or rainy days they take nothiiig at all. 
Their ballads are of the .same soit as those I 
j.roceed to descaihe under especial heads, and 
I ha^c shown what are of readiest sr^*. Keck- 
oning that each pinner-np, tliirty number, 
now lakes 10 .?. Grf. weekly (7.?. bei^ the pro- 
fit), w'e find that 780 guineas are yearly ex- 
pended m London streets, in the ballads of the 
pinners- up. 


Of Ancient and Modern Street Ballad* 

MlNSTREl.STf. 

Mr. Strutt, in his “ Sports and Tastimes of 
the People of England,” shows, as do other 
authpiities, that in the reigns subsequent to the 
Norman Conquest the minstrels ‘‘were per- 
mitled to perform in the rich mona.sterics, and 
m the mansions of^ the nobility, which they 
frequently visited irp large parties, and e.speci- 
ally u})on occasions of festivit3^ They .entered 
fthe castles without llio* least ceremony, rarely 
waiting for any previous invitation, and there 
eXnilntcd their performances for the entertain- 
ment iM the lord of the mansion and his guests. 
^'J'hey w'eic, it seems, admitted wilhout any 
difileulfy, and handsomely rewarded for the 
, exertion of their talents.” 

•or tlu' tiulli of tin’s statement all conj^empo- 
laiy hisfo> V i‘ i eorrohor.itlon. The min.strels 
then, indeed, eon-'fituted the theatn*, the opera, 
•md the eoneeit of the })owevful and wcaltliy. 
Tiny were dcciied hy some of the clergy of 
that day, — as aie pojmkir performers and ojiera 
smger-i (oeeasionall} ) hy some zealous divine 
in oil! own era. Lihii of Salisbury stigmatizes 
minstrels as “ ministers of the devil.” 

‘‘ The large gratuities collected by these 
artists,” the same antiquarian writer further 
sa 3 ',s, “not only occasioned great nuinlieis to 
join their fraternit 3 ', hut also induced many 
idle and di.ssipated jicr.sons to assume the 
ch.iracters*of minstrels, to the disgrace of the 
profession. Tlie.'.e evils became «it last so lUito- 
iious, that in the leigii of Xing Edward 11, it 
wMs thought uecessaiy to restrain them hy a 
)mhlic edict, w'hieh sufliciently exfilains the 
natine ol the gnevance. It slates, lliat many 
indolent per'^ou'-, ui?(ler the colour of minsti el‘' 3 ', 
iiJlruded thcirAches into tlie residences of the 
w'calthy, wIktc thev had hotti meat and diink, 
hut vveie not contented without the addition of 
large gifts from the householder. To lestiaiii 
this abuse, the mamkite ordains, that no jieisou 
should resort to t!ie houses of prelates, c.irls, 
or haions, to eat, or to drkik, who was not a 
jirotessed minstrel; nor moie than thn e or 
lour minstrels of honour at most in one day 
(meaning, 1 pre.snme, the king’s minstiels ot 
honour and tlinsc retained liy the nobility), 
except tlK 3 ’^ came h 3 ' invitation from tlie loid 
of the house.” 

The f hemes of tin* minstrels wxre the triumphs, 
victoiics, ])ageaiits, and great events of the da 3 f ; 
coininingltd with the praise or the satiie of 
iiuhvidvals, as the humour of the patron or of 
the audience might he gratified. Jt is stated 
that Longchainp, the favourite and ju.stieiary 
of Richard Cu*ur-ik-lion, not only engaged 
poets to make songs and jioems in his, Bisho}> 
Longehamp’s, praise, but the singers and 
minstrels to sing them in the public streets J 

In the ninth year of the reign of Edward IV. 
another royal edict was issued, as little favour- 
able to the minstrels as tlfc one I have given 
an account of ; and those functionaries seem to 
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h.ive "radually falloii In tlie estimation of the 
])ii!)lic, ami to Ijave been cont< miiod tlie 
law, down t* ibc statute of l',ii/-al)etli, ahe.miy 
alluded to, sui>)(cimu: tluui h; the same tieat- 
jnem as ro-ius, va‘'<d)om].s, and htindy s. 

A wilier of i!h jm nod jepiesents tlie 

(still styled) imn.sliijs, snij^iiif? “ balJ.idl and 
amall ))o|>u]ii Uiiisie) es ” tor tlie ainuseineiit 
of luivs and oilor-> 'iiat jiasse by them m the 
slreele.” It js lelattii a!y tlnit their “matters 
v,< iv f;)i the mo 1 jiait stones of old time, as liie 
Lil;‘ oj Sij d'ojias, Jievis ol S(#ulham}*lon, Cl 113 
ol W atv.uk, A(la*m Jhdl, and Ci}mme of tin- 
('loiit;!i, ami sueli other old nmianee-^ 01 liWio- 
ru .il j h\ mes, made fmijtosi iy loi llie it^reation 
of the eommoii jjeople atCliiistmas dmneis amV 
bride .lie,-., ami m taveines ami alehouses, and 
sueii etliei ])bu‘( s ol base* lesort.” 

'1 h,ese “ .‘^loiies of old tunc ” aic now valu.iWe 
as adbidiii'!^ til list i ations of* .inctent manners, 
and iiav(' been not unfcitile as subjects of anti- 
(|iiai tan .mnotation. 

rmh'i tlu' head of tins “ Noiman IVIinstrcK,’’ 
Ml. .^tiutt says; “It IS veiy ceitain that the 
poet, the somt^ster, and the musician were 
lie<iiientlv united in the same person.** 

ritMii this Itistorieal sketcli it ajijteais evident 
that the hallad-sin}2;er and seller of to-day is the 
sole tlescendant, or lemains, ol the minstrel ol 
ohl, as leejaids tlic business ol the streets, 
he IS, indet d, the miiislul having lost caste, and 
being dii\ni to )>!ay elieap. 

'I’lie lltemt's of tlie minstrels we<*e war.s, .and 
vieff.iies, and revolutions; .so of the modem 
man of .stu'et h.illads. If tlie minstiel cele- 
biatid willi h.'iip and voice the imliorMiigs, tlie 
Itioken bones, the de.aths, the dimt, the blood, 
ami ail the glmy and eii eumstanee of a tour- 
n iinent, — so does the bnlftul-seller, wUli voice 
,ind (nhile,gloni\ tlie leelmgs, tlfe biokcu boAe-., 
(be blood, the deaths, and all the glory and 
eiieumstanee of .a prize-light. 'I'hc mmstiel 
did not scoli at the madness which jirevailed in 
the lists, nor does the hallatl-siuger at the 
hiut.ility which lules in the img. 'J'he imnstiels 
had then diigesrim de]jaited greatness; the 
l)allad- '-iiigei, like old Allan llanc, also “jiouis 
his wailing o’er the deni” — for are iheie not th 
s*ieet‘ ele onalidep ited j Ii 

the bestowal of JIatttiy 01 even of piaise the 
modem minstiel is fai le.ss libeial than was liis 
protolypi-; hut the laudation was, in the good old 
tiims, veiy often “ paid for ’’ by the jx rson whom 
it wMs sung to honour. Were the same measure 
a)>plied to the ballad-singer .and wiiter of lo- 
d I), there can he no reason to doubt that it 
would heatteiiVled wuth the same re.sult. In his 
satiie the modern has somewhat ol an advantage 
o\ei his predecessor. The minstiel not rarely 
’reet'ivod a “largesse** to satirize some one 
obnoxious to-tf’nvar, or to a disajijioiuted niim. 
The ballad-singer (or chaunter, for tliese re- 
marks apjily with equal force to both of tliese 
street-professionals), is seldom hired to abuse. 
I was told, indeed, •^by a clever chaunter, that he 
had been sent lately by a strange gentleman to 


sing a song— wliicl) lie and his mate (a patteier) 
li.ippenetl at the time to be woiking — in front 
of a neighbouring house. Tlie song was on tlic* 
rogueries of tlie turf; and the “move** had 
a doubly advantageous effect. “ One gentle- 
man, you see, sir, g.ive us l.v. to go and smg , 
.md afore we’^l well finished tlie chorus, soim- 
body ^iit u^from tlie house another J.v. to go 
.iway agm.'i 1 believe this to he the oni\ 
way ip whin^ the satire of a hallaii-smgi r is 
revw'iided, o^heiwise than by sale to hi.s usual 
ciaSs ofv'ustoiiH IS in the streets oi the })uhlie- 
houses, fcl'he ancient professois of street miii- 
stielsy unquestionahly jilayed ami sung satiiuai 
lays, tlependmg for theur remuneiation on the 
liberality of tiieir out-of-ele-or audience; so is 
> 1 pivcisely witli the modem. Tlie minstiel 
))laytd both singly and with his fellows; tlu 
hallad-smger “ wuiiks ’’ both alone (hut not 
frequently) and with liis “mates’* or lii-, 

“ school.’’ 

In the persons of some of these modern streei 
piuffc.ssumals, as I ha\e shown and sliall fui- 
ther sliow, are united the functions of “tlu 
jioct, the songster, and the musician.’’ So in 
the days of yoie. Tiuic are now female ballad- 
smgeis; tliere were lemale mmsLiels, 01 glee- 
won u a. The lay which were poured foilh in 
our stieets and tavi rns some eeiilurios back, 
either lor the regalement of a miscellaneous 
assemblage, or of a select few, were sometimes 
of an immoi.il tendency. Sneli, it eaimot he 
denied, IS llie ea.se in oiir moie ciilighu ned da3s 
at our C'yder-eelkrs, Co.il-liules, Penny Gali>., 
and such like jilaees. KaieJy, however, aie 
such tilings sung in the stuets ol London; but 
sometimes at country tairs and races. 

In one rd.-.pect the aii.ilogy between the two 
ages of liicse promoters of street enjoyment dot's 
not hold. The minsUel’s gaib was disiinetive. 

It w.is not always the short laced tunic, tight 
trouscr.s, and russet boots, with a well plumed 
c.ip, — winch seem-, to he tlie modern notion ol 
this tuneful itinerant. Tlu* king’s and queen’.- 
mmstiels wore the royal hvei), hut so altered 
as to have removed tiom its appearance wh.it 
might sectii menial. The mmstiels of tlu 
gieat b.irtvis also a.s.-umed tlieir pation’s live- 
ries, witli tlie like qualification. A minstrel of 
the Inghest class might Avear “ a fayre gowne # 
of clotli of gold,” or a military dress, or a 
“ tawine eo.it,’’ or a foreign costume, or eAcn 
an ecelcsi.istic.il garb, — and some of tlicm went 
so far as to shave their crowns, the belter to 
resemble monks. Of course they were imitated 
by their inferiors. The miinstrel, llien, wore a 
p.iilicukr dress; the ballad-smgcr of the pie- 
senl day Avears no particular dress. During the 
terrois A’ the reign of Henry Vi II., and after 
the Reformation, a large body of the minstrels 
fell into niyanness of attire; and in that respect 
the modern ballad-singer is analogous. 

It must be borne in mind that I have all 
along spoken — except when the description ii 
necessarily general — of the street, or itinerant, 
minstrel of old. Tlie highest professors of the 
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.rit woro ports nnd cojiiposors, mrn oflon of 
reimis, leaninitt, ,n\<l fA'tivity, .'tnd were no more 
to be r.tiiked wiili tin* m.i^s ul tliose 1 )ia\e been 
desenbint', tliau is Alfred 'rcnnysoii with any 
Smithfield M'libbler and havvlerol some Newgaie 
‘‘ Copy Oi Versi'-, ” 

IIuw lono “ Sii Topas ” aTid^lic otbsr “old 
stones continued to be suogjm t)te streets 
lliere art no means of ;^^cortamn^. lint tlune 
aic old soni^^s, as 1 a^c'-rl.imed liom an nilellj- 
^ent experienced stn et-smy?‘i , ‘|iii ^cca- 

sioii.'illy bcaid m tin but icAic m tlic 

eo’inliA I ban the mi'ii ojniiis. Vimnejj ihosc still 
beard, houcvci lari ly. an* the E.iil of Doiset's 
sonjr, wntten on tie* ii)<;i)i bclnie a naval cn^a'^e- 
ment vvuli the Duleli, in !(»(>.) 

“ 'to all \<ui I idles now on land, 

U e men at sea indite’’ 

I Pfive tlie titles of tl'e otlieis, not ehronolo- 
ipeally, but as ihey oeeurred to my informant’s 
n'eollection — “A (bibbloi theic w.c, and be 
■ iv’il m a Stall ' Ibii nell’s sonp; of “ My lbi\s 
have been so vvond'ions J'’ree,” now suin.^ in tlie 
"treets to the tune ot (>ramaehrec.” A son*!; 
(ol w'hieli I could not ]irocute a copy, 1ml my 
Milormant had lately bcaid it in the stieet) about 
Mie Coek-lane Ghost — 

‘N liter VI 11. \on narinls dear 

'I Ik* weitls viiuli I sli ill wiitc^ 

A iiolefiil stery you shall lieai, 

In tnuc brought lorth to light” 

the ‘‘Children in (In Wood” and Clievy- 
eliase.” Coiiecj ninj^ lliis ol^ditty one man said 
Id me : “ Ves, sir, I’ve smi^!; it at odd limes and 
not long ago m the noitli of Kngi.ind, and I v(* 
heeu asked whereabouts Chevy-chase lay, hut 
J never learned.” 

" In Scarp t tovne where I was borne, 

'there vas <i f.iiie ui.nil dweliir/, 

M,ul« every yi nth cryt, ell-awayc I 
Her name was liaihara Alien.” 

• 

‘ Barbara Allen’s selling yet,” I was told. 

Gildeioy was a Bonnie J>oy,” is another song 
yet sung occasionally in the stnels. 

“Tlie b.illad,” says a writer on^t he subject, 

” may be considered as tlie native species of 
rioetry of this country, ft very exa Aly answers 
th.e idea formeily given of original poetiy, being 
the rude uncultivated verse in winch the popu- 
lar tale of tlie Lime was recorded. As onr 
ancestors partook of the tierce warlike cbaraeler 
of th ‘ northern nations, the subjects of their 
jioetry would clneily consist of tlie martial ex- 
ploits ol their beroe.s, and the military events of 
natioiiai history, deeply tinctured wdth that pas- 
sion toi the marvellous, and tliat sup*l;rstitious 
cieduhiy, which always attend a stal >t igno- 
laiice and barbarism. .Many of tjfe ancient 
ballads have been transmitted to Mie pusent 
times, and m them the character nation 

displays Itself m striking colours.” 

'I'iie ” Baiiads on a Subject,” of w'hicb 1 shall 
proceed to treat, are ceriamly ” the rude uncul- 
tivated verse ui which the popular tale of the 
times is recorded,” and what may be the cha- 


racter of tilt nation as disjdayed in them I leavf 
to the readei's judgment. 

Or Stuiet “Ballads on a SuD.)r,cT.” 
Turrn i.s a class of ballads which may with 
pt iftct projiriety he called sturt ballaib, ns 
they aic written by street authors for stuit 
singing (or cliaimting) and stieet sale. Tin e 
eilusioiis, however, jire knowm in the tiadt Ity 
a title a])propnate/ enough — “Ballads on ,i 
Subject.” 'J’he most sudccssful workers in this 
blanch of the pr()fes.ston, are the men I Ii.ik* 
already described among the jiattercrs and 
cliauiiters. 

'J'hc “ liallads on a Subject” arc always on 

politic il, cnminal, or exciting jmhlic cvint, 
or one that has iiile.-csted the public, and llu* 
ccleiity with wb '*11 one of them is wntten, and 
lluii Sling in tlj*; streets, is in the .s^iiif of 
“ llie.si* ladioa.. limes,” After any great eveni, 
” a ballad on tli • subjec't ” is often ('iionab 
I wntli'ii, jinnted, and snug in the strict, in lit lie 
more tli.m an hour. Such was tlic case witn 
a song “ill honour,” it was announced, “ ol 
Bold .lolm Hassell’s resignation.” Of coiine 
there is no lime lor either the correction of the 
ihymesorof the press; hut this is regaided .is 
of little coiiseipienee —while an early “stall ’ 
with a new topic is of great consequence, 1 am 
assured ; “ yi's, indeed, hotli lor the sake ol 
meals and rents.” If, Jiowever, the songs wt i >* 
ever so ctg-eiuily revised, their sale would not 
he greater. 

I need not treat this branch of our slreif 
liteiature at any great lengtii, as specimens lU 
the “Ballad on a Subject” will be found m 
many of the preceding stHtcmcnls of paper- 
woi k<*rs. ^ 

^J( will liave struck the reader that all tlie 
stieet lays quoted as jiopulur have a sor* of 
burthen oi jmgle at the end of each verse 1 
w.is coiieeUd, however, by a street cliaunter for 
sjieakmg of tins Imrtlieii as a jingle. “It’s a 
cho^J■^, sir,” he said. “ In a jnoper ballad on 
a suhjiet, theic’s often twelve vcises, none oi 
them under eight lines, — artd there’s a loui • 
line chorus to every verse; and, if it’s tlo* 
right .sort, it ’J! sell the ballad.” I wms told, o i 
all hands, that it was not the words that tvir 
“ made a liallad, but the subjeet ; and, more lli.ui 
the subjeet, — the choius; and, far moie iImii 
eillier, —///<* / ” Jndeed, many of the strei (- 

singers of ballads on a .subject have as sujneme 
a contempt for words as can be felt by any mo- 
dern composer. 'J o .s(le(*L a tune lor a balbui, 
however, is a matter of deep dy^liheiation. 'J'o 
adapt the ballad to a tune too eommon or ])0] n- 
lai IS injudicious ; for then, i v^i.s told, any oi.c 
call sing it — hoys and all. To select a nu/i-i 
elahoiate and less-known •ai^, liowevcr a])})iu. 
pri.ite, may not he pleading to some of tl.e 
members ot “ the school ” ol ballad -singers, v\lio 
may feel it to he bejond their vocal powers; 
neither may it be relishei^ by the critical m 
street song, whose approving criticism induces 
them to purchase as well as to admire. 
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The license enjoyed by the court jesters, and, 
in some respects, by the minstrels of old, is cer- 
tainly enjoyed, undiminished, by the street- 
writers nnd si]ip,t rs of b:illads on a subject. 
They nre nnspe.nn}^ satiiists, who, w'itli a rare 
impartiality, l.t h all classes and ail creedt, as 
well as any iiuli vidn il. One man, u]>on whose 
infonnatiou 1 can r* ly, told nn that, eleven 
yeais af^o^ he* lunisclt hadr “ worked,” in town 
and comiiry, I’d didereiit^ snnp;s at the same 
period find <in the same subject — the marriaf):^ 
of the QiK'cn. 'I'liev all “sold,” — but the most 
])ro(itabie was oih' ‘’iis sunj^ liy Prince Alhei,{ in 
charactet.” It was to the air of the “Dusty 
J\lilkr,” and * it was prood,” said the ballad-t 
man, “ laasui .e Ave could easily chess up to the 
cluiraitei i'imh l<i Alherl ” I quote a verse: 

5 “ J Ii'ic 1 a'li HI ia{cs * 

^ I’lnin till land of 
j 'J'o ni.iii\ i'anrlaini's (iucen, 

' And my name it is Punce Aba it.” 

I 

! “ And w’lial' ^ nioK', sii,” continued my inform- 

j ant, “ iiot \e'y allei the honey moon, the 

, J)uc‘lies-. of b drov(‘ up in bn earna;;e 

tt) tb( piint' id bou|j,bt all the 

bonoii ol \ (Min la's Aveddin^, and 

rcMj^u Ibi them and wouldn’t take tin* cliaiii;e. 

It wa.‘ (liuh ^'^’hy 1 bn sure about it — 

thoui;li 1 e..n’t say wlntlun it wme tlu- Duchesv 

oi L or S ; lor didn’t tin* jirinter, likt 

an lioiiest man, wlun he'd stepped the piice o( 
till pajnns, h uid ovei to us etiaps tl% hal.mce to 
01 ink, .Old ({htii't wo drink i( ! 'riieie can’t be 
.1 mistake ahont f/uif.'" 

nf jtieet hiliads on poli'kal subjects, or 
upon llnMiies wlneli Ikinc mteiested the wlnde 
j.tiu’ral piihlie, I need not cili' additional m- 
; mec'', 'J'hiie aie, however, otlni suhjcels, 
which, (lune^ii not iep:aided as ol inte*e.'.t 

h\ the whole ho'iy ol the jicojile are still e\eiit- 
Inl atiion^ I’ertam classes, and for them ilie 
lieet aullior and hallad-sinoci eatei 
I first ai\e a sjieeimcn ot a ballad on a Thcn- 
tiieal Suhjeel 'i’lie best 1 find, in a larpje 
enllectMU <d tiu’Y* stieet ellusions, is entitled 
'‘,]enn\ 1/ind ainf IhnM lb” After de^eulnno 
l.'-u Mi Ptiii.'i Hew to Sweden” and enp^a' ed 
M'^s !i, I'd, the poet pioeeods, — the tune hoiiij; 
*• Li.'( y Lon;- ’ . 

“ /'Mci Ji'M’A s'juiM tli(' paper, 

Slic n'la ’Ocd what she’d done, 

And p-.ul ‘■lia iiinsT have heen a c..ke. 

To In t«i.,]dcsl h> A, Itumi 

The r.te n li toiujuc she inubt (leclta.*, 

Tt wa, •>iuMi awM.w.uil stuff. 

And wc tmd ’inongst our darliuft datnes, 

'j'hat on- tongue’s quite enough. . 

cHonus. 

f?o your time Miss Jennv. 

Oh, take \our time Miss laud. 

Yeu'rc oplj^to raise your aokc, 

John Bull, will raise the wind. 

Rays Alfred in the public eye, 

M*. rauv.. you shan’t degrade, 

So birus that can and won’t sing 
Why in courscf they mu<5t be made 
0 This put Miss Jenny’s pipe out. 

Says Bunn muit tricks 1 sc(’. 


Altlio’ you arc a Nightingale, 

You slun’t play larks writii me. 

The Poet said he’d seek the law', 

No chance a\v,i> hi^’d tlirow , 

Says Jenny if j'ou think I’ll come, 

You’ll find It IS no go! 

When a l^id catcher named ‘Lummy 
«iih iml^i'cndenee liig, 

Pofiiicedf lown upon the Nightingale, 

And w'lt^ her hopp’d the twig*” 

I\um inclined to think — thoiif^h 1 know it to 
be all uuYsual case — that iu tins ibcatiical ballad 
tbc strci'l poet was what is tenderly called a 
“ jilapianst.’' 1 was assured by a chauiitei' that 
it was written by a street autlioi, — but jirobably 
the cliauntcr was himscll in error oi loii^et- 
\ illness. 

]\'e\t, tlieic is the Ballad on a Civic »SubjecM 
In the old times tlie Lord Alayor had his 
laureate, 'riiis writer, known as “poet to the 
City of J^ondon,” euloi^ised all lord mayors, and 
glorified all eivic jiageants. That of the IJtli 
NoAcinbci, c"^ jX'ciall V, “li\ed in Settle’s niiia- 
bers, one day more,” — hut Fdkanali Sitllew'as 
the 1 i^t of such scviht's. After his dcalli, the 
city eschewed a jioet. 'L'he olUce lias now de- 
setmded to the stieet bard, w'ho annually eele- 
Inates tin* gu at eeicniimy. J eiie two slanya'. 
and the clioin-. liom the lalesl of thtse imajc 
O des . *. 

N('w r,'!i”'o:nhi'b out and ^fiegr e ' ", 

And gland is Ins posuioii. 

}^te( .line lie will be m.ide a k mil,. 

At til. lJ\dt Par), ]’.\hihitinii , 

A I'Mst he’ll ofder at (luildhal!, 

I'oi hyiiocrites and sinners, 

And Ji'* lias st nt Jac'k Forester 1' *1 ' 

To uiMte the Pope to dinnei * 

A day fike tliis w'c ncwei saw, 

The truth 1 am contessing, 

Jtatti’s .isionislniig menageue, 

Is in tlie groat procession ; 

Theie's lions, tigers, bean, and Ir 
d’o pl(*ase each ''mihng toatu.. , 

' And clcjdi.uits lu h.nncsb dra\m 
Diurj i-alle 'J'heatrt I 
( HORUS. 

“ It is not as it u i fl t<i )>e, 

/'ut on so gay and tliufty, 

The funny l.ord Mayor s Show to -'Oe, 

• 111 ( igtiieem hundred and fitly.” 

There is, lie.side tlie de.sciiptions of balJ..cis 
above cited, the Ballad Local. One ol tlie^o i- 
lieaiied the “ OiucM* j)oine;s in Lealher-lane.” 
and is on a subject coneerninp; which street- 
sellers [generally exrires.s themselves stronj.!;]} — 
Sunday tradiug. The endeavour to stop snect 
trading (generally) iu Leather- Jane, AMth it- 
injurion^ lesults to the shopkeepers, has been 
already mentioned. The ballad on this local 
subject J^'resvMits a personality now-, happily, ai- 
luost coni^'icd to the street w-riters : 

“ A fi’mmy saintly lot is there, 
k domineering creiv, 

A Butcher, .md a Baker, 

And an t’ndertaker too. 

Besides a cove who (Il.iIs m wood, 

And makes his bundle-, small, 

And looks as black on Sund.iy 
As the Undertaker’s p.iU. 
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CHORUS. 

You must not bu) . you must not sell, 

Oh ’ is It not a sliame? 

It IS a ^hocklMg place to (U\ell, 

Ab^.ut sweet liOather Lane. 

Tlie Butcher does not like to hear 
His nei^'hbours holloa, buy ! 

Alt))ouph lie on the Sunday t ^ 

StlB a little on the bly , 

And the ('ofhn Maker struts alonj. 

.liiNi like the great Lord Mayori 
To bury folks on Sundays, 

Instead ol going to jirayers.” • ^ # 

There au* }’ct three themes of thest^ street 
soiijA'', of uliieli, thouj^li they liai- * been Rlutied 
to, 1)0 K])t'ciim'iis have been g’ven. I now supply 
them. The lirst is the election ballad. I (juote 
two stanzas from “ Middlesex and Victory ! or, 
Crosvi nor and Osborne for ever I ” 

“ Now Ostioine is the man 

To M niggle tor your rights, 

He will vote ag.iinst the Bishops;, 
kou know, botli day and night, 

IJ<‘ will .strive to crusli tlie Poor Law Bill, 

And that with all his might. 

And he \mU never give hus vote 
'1 o art a man Irom liis wife. 

CUOUITS 

Tlicn cheer Osborne and Loid Grosvenor, 

(‘heel them w*th three times thiee, 

I’oi they beat the soldier, Tommy Wood, 

And gained the victory. 

I have not forgot Lord Orosvonor, 

W'ho nobly stood the lest, • 

For the eleelois of great Middlesex 
I know lie'll do his best; 
lie will pull old Nosey o’er the coals. 

And lay him on his back. 

And he swears that little Bob’s head 
He will shove into a rat frap.” 

Then come the “ elegies." Of tliree of these 
I cite tlic o])tiiing stanza. That on (lie “ Death 
oi Queen Adelaide" has for an illnstration a 
li'.;ure of 15ritaimia leaning on her shield, with 
t)ie “ Muse of History, " (as 1 presume fiom lier 
attributes,) at Brjtaiiuia’s feet. In the distance 
is the setting sun ; 

“ Old F.ngland may weep, her bright hopes are fled, • 
The friend of the poor is no more, 

For Adelaide now is numbered with the dead. 

And her loss we shall sadly deplore 
For though noble her birth, and high was her station 
The poor of this nation will miss her, . 

For their wants she relieved without ostentation, 
But now slie is gone, God tiess her! • 

God bless her 1 God bless her ! 

But now she is gone, God bless her ' " 

The elegy on the “ Death of the Riglit Ho- 
nourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P.," is set 
oil with a very fair portrait of that statesman. 

" Britannia ! Biitannia! what makes thee complain, 

O \\ by so in sorrow relenting, 

Old England is lost, we are born down in pain, 

And the nation in grief is lamenting, 

That excellent man— the pride of the land, » 

Whom every virtue possessed him. 

Is gone to that Home, from whence no one -eturns, 
Our dear friend, Sir Robert, God rest him 
The verses which bewail the “Death of 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge,” alid which 
are adorned with the same illustration as those 
upon Queen Adelaide, begin 

" Oh 1 death, thou art severe, and never leeras con- 
tented, 

Prince Adolphus Frederick Is summoned away, 


The death of Royal Cambridge in sorrow Inmcnfed, 
Like the good Sir Robert I’ecl, be no luug(.r cotilJ 
stay ; 

His virtues were gord, and noble vias bis r'rtums, 

His presence at all jilaces caused nmi h aiir n Uou, 
Britannia tor her loss is drivtii to (iisiiaciuMi. 

Royal Cambridge, we'll behold thee no more'” 

Tiie*third class of street -ballads relates to 
“fires.” The one 1 quote, “ On the Auliil l-'jte 
at B. Caunt’s, in St. Martin’s-bine,” is pieeetb li 
by an engraving of a j^dy and a c.ivaliei, tiu 
lady pointing to a column surmounled an 
urn. 1 again give the hrid stan/.a : 

“ I will unfold a talc of sorrow, 

« List you tender parents dvar, 

It^ill thrill each bri'ii^^t witli horror, 

\V ht*n the dreaiMiil tale von hear. 

Early on last Wednesdai nioitiing, 

A raging fire as wo nla^ see. 

Did occur, most sad and awlul, 

• ^ Between th hours ol two and tliree.” 

In asubscqiiei/ stJhza are four lines, not with- 
out some rough patlios, and adapted to move 
the feelings of a street audience. I'be writer is 
alluding to the gnel of the paieiits wiio had lost 
two children by a terrible death : 

“ No more their Rmiles they’ll be beholding, 

No more their pretty lace- see, 

No more to their bosoms will tin j fold them, 
Oh! what must their letling^ be ” 

I find no difleience in style hetw^een the bal- 
lads on a subject of to-day, and tlie oldest which 
I could obtain a sight ol, whicli were sung m 
the present generation — except that these poems 
now begin fai^less frequently with what at one 
lime was as common as an invocation to the 
Muse — the invitation to good Cbnstians to attend 
to tJic singer. One on the Sloanes, however, 
opens in the old fashion : 

“ Come all good Christians and give attcnllon, 

Unto thchc lini's I will untold, 

Hith heaittelt feelings to you I’ll mention, 

I’m sure ’twill make your blood run cold ” 

I now conclude this account of .sti eel- ballads 
on a subject with two verses from one on 
the subject of “The (llonous Fight for the 
Championsliip of Rnglund.” The celebraiion 
of these once-popular encount^Ts is, as 1 have 
already stated, one of the jioiiits in w'hicli the 
modern ballad-man emulates ins ancient brother 
minstrel ; 

“ On the ninth day of September, 

Eighteen hundred ami loity five, 

Fiom London down to Nottingiiam 
The roads were all alive , 

Oh ’ such a sight was never seen, 

Believe me it is so, 

Tens of tliousamls went to see the fijht, 

With CauMt and Betidigu. 

And near to New'port Pagncll, 

Those men did htrip so fine, * 

Ben Caunt stood six feet two and a half. 

And Bendigo five foot nine; 

Ben Caunt, a giant did appear. 

And made the claret fio'j(. 

And he seemed fully determined 
Soon to conquer Bendigo. 

CHORUS. 

With their hit away and slash aw ay, 

So manfully you see. ^ 

Ben Caunt liai? lost and Bendigo 
Has gamed the victory.” • 
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Of the Street Poets and Altiious. 

Author&hipf for street sale, ,is chiefly confinefl 
to the j)roiluctioii of verse, which, whatever he 
its nature, is known through the trade as 
“ ballads,” Two distinctions, indeed, are recog- 
nised — “Ballads” and “Ballads on a Subject” 
The last-mentioned is, as ' I have said and 
shown, the ])nhlication which relates to any 
s})ecilic event ; national([ or local, criminal or 
merely extraordinary, true or false. Under the 
Ijead “ Ballads,” the street-selh rs class all that 
(ides nol come under the desciiption of “ B.iII.kK 
on a Subject.” • 

The same street authors — now six in viumher — 
compose indiscriminately any description of hHl- 
lad, including the copy of verses I have shown tiA. 
he reepmed as a neccssar} jiart of all histones 
or trials ol erimin.ils. When the jirinter ha. de- 
ten'umeil ujion a “ Sorrowlul Jjanientation,” he 
sends to a poet for a copy of verses, wdiich is 
jiiomplly sapjilicd. The payment I ha\e al- 
leady mentioned — 1 .<. ; hut sometimes, if the 
])i inter (and juihlisher) like the - verses. In* 
“ lliiows a jienny or two over;” anti sometimes 
also, in ease of a grtsit sale, there is the same 
ovei-sum. 

I'tnsei ballads, I was assured, than was the 
case ten or twelve years ago, ate now writltm 
exjue'sly loi street sah' ( (el 'ti> 

“ Tlu'V come to tlie printer, f(/i nolhing, liom 
the eoneert-idom. He has only to hn\ a ‘ Kos ’ 
or a ‘ Sharp ’ ” [song-hooks | ” lor.^' /,. and tlier(‘’s 
a lot ol ’em; so, in course, a puhlislur aiidt 
a-going to gi^c a boh, it he can he served for a 
farthing, just by buying a song-hook.” 

Another man, himself not a “legtilar j)0.'‘l,” 
hut a little eoneerned in .sheet pioduetions, said 
to me, v\iih gieat earner* ness : “Now loo’, at 
this, ‘■n, and I lio])c vou'Il jiiV s.iy, >-11, .is«i l. ’! 
you. Vou’ve given the jnihlie a deal oi infoima- 
tioii about nu'u like me, and some of oui elia})'- 
abuses vou for it like mad; but I say it all 
right, loi it's all tiue. Now you’ll have le.inied, 
sir, nr, any vvay, you vmH learn, that lluu’- 
.songs sung m tbp stieets, and sometimes m .aaue 
t.i}>-rooms, that isn’t deeeut, and relates to 
uothitig but vviekediiess. Theie wasn’t a few ot 
those songs once written for the streets, stiaight 
away, ami a great sale tin V’ had, 1 know— -hut l.ir 
better at country fairs and laecs than in town. 
Since the singing-liouses — I don't mean vsiiere 
you pay to go to a concert, tio! hut such as youi 
(’yd('r- collars, and your night-houses, wliere 
there’s lords, and gentlemen, and city swelN, 
and young men up Irom the eolie^es— situ v- 
these plaees.has been up so llouiishmj;, iheie 
hasn’t, I do believe, been one such song vvulten 
by one of our poets. Tlicy all come Irom the 
])l.ices wdierc the lord.s, and genelmen, and eol- 
h'gums IS capital customers; and they never was 
a vvoriie so*t of ballads than now. In course those 
houses IS licensed, and pcrtieler respectable, or 
It wouldn’t be allowed; and if 1 wu.s to go to 
tlie foot of the bridge, sir (Westminster-bridge), 
and ebaunt any such songs, and iny mate should 


sell them, why'' we should very soon be taking 
rcg’lar exercise on (’oloiiel (’hesterton’s ever- 
lasting stairca'^e. We li.is a gicat rcs2>ect for 
the law — O, certainly ! ” 

Parodies on any very popular song, which 
used to he prepared exjiressly lor street trade, 
arc ;iow, in ‘like manner, derived liom the lught- 
hou.si OI tl^i eoncerf-room ; hut not entiri ly so. 
Tlie parody' “ Cab, cab, cab !” vvhicli w.is licaid 
in jr most every street, was originated in .1 con- 
A‘rt-r^'om? 

Thot ballads which h.ive lati ly lx cii written, 
and pubii.shed exjiressly for the sl.iel s.ile, aiicl 
h.ive jirovcd the most siiei'es^fiil. .iie jiarodies or 
imitation'- of “ Tlie (lay (’av.iliei.” C)iu- strei t 
ballad, -eommenemg in the follow log v\ 01 ds, was, 
I am fold, greatly admiied, both m the .street-; 
and tlie ])nb!ie-hou'-es . 

’Twas a daik faggy ni<'Ji(, 

Ami Ihc nimin gave in) lighl, 

Ami the slais vsiu' all put la tl..- ,] • 

"W I11.11 leaiy Joe S( ell, 
lli'.'Jt in ‘Donovan’-, hot’ 

S.u.l lie'll go lo (taut l.iis f.iir le.., I “ 

I mnv give thiie ‘-(ai'/as ol “ ”']'e Vf ' y to 
lavi' 11 t]>l>y' Togetlu'r,” — .i b.ilhul Soid to nave 
been wiitteu e\p!es>-l\ (01 sfuet saU . It-pspu- 
1.11 ity is any thing hut dHci editable to the sHeet* 
buy ti.-> . 

“ J'i.’Iii'lIu' lime of till-. v\oil(rs hr 1 ho ij.jtK-a 
i on v.ill liuJ il h.is hex 11 tlu plar, 

In ( veiy eimntij ami iMlion, 

'I'liat VMnnan v\<e- loinii d to ]ilea.-o man; 

Ai (I m.in loi to htve ami juoter'l tin m, 

Ami shield Hum liom tlie lion as of the v.oild. 

'J iiKMieh Hie siiiooHi ]Kiths 0! liti to (im et them, 
And he v\ho would do less is a t hui 1 . 

Tin'll listen to im ! 

II you VMUild live hajipy togcHii'i, 

A.'- .oiD ti ei Huom li tin lioi.ld' s of life, 

Depeml that thisMuihi -- pieaU'st tua uw, 
is .1 kind and a < ood lemiu u d w ile 

S ‘ine nn 11 v. ill ill use .1 good woiu.m, 

Ami la} all thc\ 00 tuius oiu wiou ', 

, lUit .IS I mean to ofU ml no din , 

\ o'l’ll liml laulls lo both snk 1 i loue' , 

T.iit il hoHi wc'ie to lool. al Hn hiiglit siik. 

Amt « ai'h (ilhei’s minds ci..^e to ])am, 

Th'-V' V. inild Imd tluv h.iVL looked at thv’ rn.ht i* y 
l-’or .ill would be slimmer ag<.iu. 

Tl.( n listen to m.-' ! 

11 \('U H ould live h.tppy ly^Ttthei, &rr. 

Man led vioiiK'n, don t gossiji or latllc, 
ll( laenilu r it oil st 11 - uji sti ile 
tUu attend to vour soft iluldrcn’s solt piattlc, 

Ami the duties of moHiei and wife. 

Au‘l imn, if vou need leeieatmn, 

Well si-lfish c.imjiainons don’t lonm, 

A', ho mnrlU le.id you to sad degradation, 

Ikit ihiuk ot \our coinloiti at home. 

Then listen to mo ! 

it V'o.i would hvo happ) tugother, &:c.” 

“ It’s all as one, sir,’’ was the ausvti-r of a man 
whom *l fpiestioned on the subject; “it’s the 
s.amc pttn ; and tlie same tip lor any ballad. 
No morttiioi* a bob for nothing.” 

A large number of ballads vvliich I procured, 
and all sold and sung in the street, though not 
written expressly for the purpose, presented a 
curious study enough. They were of every 
class, I specify a few, to show the nature of 
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the collection (not including ballads on a sub- 
ject) : “ Ye Hanks and Braes o’ Bonnie Bonn,” 
Aviih (on the same sheet) “The Merry Fid- 
(an indecent song) — “ There’s a good 
'J'nne coniiiig, Boys,’’ “ Kix, my Dolly,’’ “The 

CJirls of shire,’’ (whicJi of course is a\ ad- 

able for any county) — “ AVidow , Mahoney,'’ 
“ Itemcmber the Glories of Brian tjfie Bi^it'e,’* 
“ Ck'nu'iitina Clemmiiis,’’ “ Luev T-.ong,’’ 
“ I'>m Go Bragh,’’ “ (’liristmas in ISoO,” 
“The Death of JS’elsoii,” “The •Jiife an«l 
Advenlures of Jeniniy Sweet,’’ “The Touitg 
i\I:iy M< ‘Hail to tli T310I,” “ Je 

.jcli a Ludiy Cove,’’ c\e. ive 
I m.iy here inenlion- Init ' fuller nollee may 
he n(‘eessar\ wlien 1 treat {»f street aiL--tlial 
oim‘ of these ballads have an “ illustration ” 
alv\a\s at (lie to]) of the colt nin. “ Tile lie.iit 
that i.in Feel for Anothei " is illustratc'd h}' i 
,.,aniit and sa\ agi'-looknig hon. “ Tiie Amoious 
Wateiman oi St. dolni's AVood,’’ jirescnts a 
\tiy shoit, ol and bow-legged groeei, in 
I toji-boots, standing at Ins dooi, while a lady in 
! a huge bonnet is “ takiiig a Sight at him,’’ to 
> tin' ev ideiit satisfaetion of a “baked ’t.iler’’ man, 
j “ Jtosiu tlie Beau’ is hcialded by the using 
I snn. “ Tlie Fo.ichers” Inis a cut of the Uoyal 
! i'kx change above the title, “ The Miller’s 
i Ditty” IS illustrated by a peifect dandy, of 
; the slimmest and stiaiglilest fashion^ and 
I “ When 1 w.is first Brteelied,” by an eiigrav- 
' ing of a Highlander. Many of the ballads, how- 
I ever, have engiavings aiipiojniale enough. 

• 

! Or TiiL Exrnui.Ncn or a Stuclt Altiiiok, 
ou PoLT. 

i i have alre.idy menUoned the present nuinber 
of street authors, as 1 most fiequehtly iieard 
tiieiii St vied, tliougli tliey write only verses. I 
called upon one on tlie recommendation of a 
iicighboin iiig tradesman, ot wdiom I made some 
im|uines. He could not tell me the number of 
tlie borne in the eourt -vvlieic the man lived, buf 
said 1 had only to iii(|une for the Tinker, 01 
the Poet, and any one would tell me, 

I found the* poor poet, who bears a good cha- 
raeler, on a sick bed; he was sufl’eringf and hail 
long been suflering, from abficcsses. Hi was ap- 
parently about fort} -five, with the sunken eye.^, 
hollow eheeks, and, not jjule but thick and lather 
sallow complexion, which indicate ill-health aifd 
scant food. Tie spoke quietly, and expressed 
lesignalioii. Ills room was not very small, and 
was furnished m tlie w'ay usual among the very 
poor, hill lliere were a few old pictures over tlie 
niai)te]-|)iece. His eldest hoy, a lad of tliiiteeii 
or fourli eii, was making dog-cliains ; at w’l*icli lie 
earned a shilling or two, soinetnnts *2s. i}<L, by 
sale in the streets. 

“ I wa-^ boiu at Niwcastle-under-Ly 'e,’’ the 
man said, “ but was brought to Lond-tli when, 
1 believe, I was only threi months old.' I was 
very fond of reading poems, in my youth, as 
soon as I could read and understand almost. 
Yes, very likely, sir; perhaps it was that put it 
into my head to write them afterwards. I was 


1 

taught wirc-w'oiking, and jobliing, and was 
brought up to haw^kmg wiie-w’ork in the streets, 
and all over England and Wales. It was uever 
a very good trade— just a living. Many and 
many a weary mile w^e’ve travelled together, — 1 
mean, my wife and I have : and we’ve some- 
times bt'en benighted, and had to wander or lest 
al)out until morning. It wasn’t lliat we hadn’t 
money to pay for a lodging, but we couldn’t get 
oin*. We lost count ofjpthe days sometimes m 
wild jiarts ; but if wx* did lose count, or thought 
wt^liad, 1 could always tell when it was Sunday 
morning by the look of nature; theic was a 
mvsUe*y and a beauty about it as told me. 1 
was very# fond of Goldsmitli's poetiy always. 
I can H'peat ‘ Edwin and Emma ’ now, Iso, sir ; 
never read the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ I found 
Edwin and Emma’ in a book called the 
fs]a*.iker.’ J of»en llioiight of it iii travelling 
through some parts (ft' the country. * 

“ Above loo ’teen years ago 1 tried to make a 
sliilling or two by selling my vcrsi's. I’d written 
jilenty before, but made nothing by them. In- 
deed I never tried. The lust song 1 ever sold 
was to a conceii-room manager. The next 1 
sold had gnat success. It was called the ‘ Demon 
of the Sea,’ and was to the tunc of ‘ The Brave 
Old Oak.’ Do 1 rcmcmhei how it began ? Yes, 
sir, I lemeinber every word of it. It began : 

Unfurl the sails, 

We’ve easy gales ; 

And lu linsman steer aright, 

Jlq^t the t;rim ikatli’s head — 

^J'hc Piiate’.s Ik. id — 

Poi I vt\ss(‘J heaves m sight ! 

That song w'as written for a concert-room, but 
it was soon in the sUccts, and ran a whole wintei. 
1 got only 1 a'. for it. Then I wrote tin* ‘ Piiate 
of the Isles,’ and othc^ ballads of that sort. The 
concgrt-rooins pa^ *10 better than the iirniters 
for the sticc'ts. 

“Peihaps the best thing 1 ever wrote was the 
‘Husband’s Dream.’ J’ni veiy soiry indeed 
that 1 can’t ojllr you copies of some of my 
b.illads, hut 1 liaven’t a single eojiy myself of 
any ol them, not one, ami 1 dare say I’ve 
wulten a thousand in my tintc, and most of 
them were jjnnletl. I believe 10,000 weie s(dd 
ot the ‘Husband’s Dream.’ It begins: 

O Dermot, you look healthy now, 

Your dress is neat and clean; 

J never sec you drunk about, 

Then tell me where you've been. 

Y'our wife and family— are they well/ 

You onee did use them strange 

O, aie you kinder to them grown, 

Ilow tame tins happy change? 

% 

“ Then Dermot tells how he dreamed of his 
w'ife’s sudden deatli, and his childrens’ misery as 
they cried about her dead body, while he was 
drunk in bed, and as he callit out in his misery, 
lie wakes, and finds his wife by his side. The 
ballad ends ; 

‘ I pressed her to my throbbing heart, 

Whilst joyous tears did^stream; 

And ever since, I’ve heaven blest, 

I'or sending me that dream.' 
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“ Derniot turned teetotaller. The teeiotuhers 
were \er\ much pleased with that song. '1 he 
piii.ti r once seal me on. account ol it. 

“ 1 have wiitieii all .soit^ ot th ngs - ballads 
<*11 a hubjntt, ai <l eopu's of veises, and any- 
thing ordeii'd oC me. or on an} thing I thought 
\\onl<l lie aicepled, but now I can’t gef aliout. 
r\e l>een asked to wtHe indecent songs, but ] 
refusecl One man otleicd me 5.s‘. for six such 
songs that's ^ess than the common 

puce,’ said I,‘ instead of soincdhing over to pa} 
ibi the wukulness.’ — All tliVe sort of so^ps 
come now to the sticets, I believe all do, from 
the eoiKiMt-;ooins. lean imitate any p >etry. 
I don’t leeollcct any poet I’ve iniifat.ed. Wo, 
sn , not "seott or Moore, that 1 know of, huf’if 
tlicy’ve written popular songs, then 1 dare say^ 
I inivc mutated them. Writing poetry is no 
comfort to me in my sickness. It might it I 
eoilld wiitc just what I ^ilease. The printeis 
like hanging subjects best, ami I don’t, lint 
when any of them .sends to order a copy of 
vciscs for a ‘ Sorrowful Lamentation’ of course 
1 must supply ihem. I don’t tliiidc much of 
wlnit I’ve done that way. If I’d my own fancy, 
J’ll keep writing acrostics, such as one I wrote 
on oui u'Ctoi ” “ (iod bless him,” interrupted 

llic wife, “he’s a good man.” ‘‘That he is,” 
said the jMi't, “hut he’s never seen what I w'rote 
aboiii linii, and perhaps never w'lll.” Ho then 
desiu'd Ins wile to icacli him his big Ibble, and 
out ol it 111 ' handed me a piece of ])aper, with 
the follow mg ImcvS written on it,i^ i a small neat 
hail. I enough : 

“ f’ tlisfi.il l)lesdn;'8 hover round Ins fiead, 

]1 iiiidu (Is nl jttior tiy Ins kindness were 
A tiii pifcigits iau^:lit whicli he hiins' If ob(‘ . int. 

M an (‘iiin'.r in.in, liroiudii to the told ol (lou, 

1* leitliin^t I'liuiiii tliioiigh i Saviours hlood. 
jN i> liiKt v\ inn prii’si, liukhitn to lle.iven s eiuse; 
I' \ impl'-s slio'tcd how nuifli^tie loved its |* w«, 

^ onili and .i*‘e. he to tlieir wants attends, 

S u wanl ol (du 1 st — the poor in.ui’b slcrlint; Inead.” 

” 'riu’ic would he some comfort, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “ if one could p.o on wntmg at Avill like 
th it As It IS, I sometimes WTitc verses all over 
a s'ati , .mil luh them out again. lave h.iuP 
VI'S, iiideeil, we do live haul. 1 baldly know 
the t.iste ol meat. We live on bread and butter, 
and tea, no, not any te.li. As }ou see, sii, 1 
woik .It tiimiug, 1 put new bottoms into old 
till tc.i-pots, .md such like. IIcic’s my sort of 
bench, by my poor hit of a bed. in the be.st 
weeks I (Mill 4s by tmnmg, never liiglier. In 
hid wneks 1 earn only l.v. by it, and sometimes 
not th.it, -and there are more {■hilling than four 
shilling weeks by three to one. As to my 
poeti y, a gvod w'cek is J?.s., and a phor week is 
1.V — and so'iictimcs 1 m.ike nolhmg at all that 
way. So 1 leave you to ju.lge, sir, whether we 
ht'c bard , foi the comings m, .md wh.it we have 
tioin the parish, 'must keep six of us — myself, 
111 } Wife, and four cliildien. It’s a long, hard 
siruggle.” “ Yes, indeed,” said the wife, “it’s 
tust as you’ve heaid my husband tell, sir. 
We’ve 2'. a w’cgk and four loaves of bread from 
the partsli, ami the rent ’s 2s. Gd,, and tlie l.nnd- 


'ad every week has 25., — and 6d. he has done 
for him in tinning work. Oh, we do live hard, 
indeed.” 

As I was taking my leave, tlie poor man 
expres.sed a desire that I would take a copy of 
an epitaph which he had written for himself. 
“If ever,”, he said, “I am rich enough to pro- 
vide’ ^for tomb-stone, or my family is rich 
enough to give mo one, this shall be my cj.i- 
taph” [ll copied it fiom a blank page in l.ts 
Xtiblc:] « 

“^tranger, pause, a moment stay, 
tread lightly o’er this mound of r’.ay 

Here lie.'? J II , in hopes to rise, 

And meet his S.Tviour in the .skies. 

Christ his refuge. Heaven his hitine. 

Where pain and sorrow never come. 

His journey’s done, his trounle’s pMt 
With God he sleeps in peace at last.” 

Of the Stueet-sellers of Buoad-Sheets. 
Tup. broad-sheet known in street-sale is an un- 
fohled sheet, varying in size, and printed on one 
side. The word is frequently used to signify an 
account of a murder or execution, but it may 
contain an account of a fire, an ” awful accident 
and great loss of life,” a scries of conundnims, 
as ill those called ” Nuts tp Oack,” a comic (*r 
intended comic engraving, with a speech or .some 
verses, as recently in satire of the I’ojx* and 
(’’arclinal Wiseman (tliose are sometimes called 
“comic exhibitions”), or a “ bill of the play.” 
The “cocks” are more frequently a smailer 
size than the broad-sheet. 

The seller.s of these articles (play-hills ex- 
cepted), are of*’ the class I ha^e desciibed as 
patterers. The play- bill sellers are vciy raicly 
]>atteicis on other “p.iper woik.” Some t/f 
them are on the look-out during the day loi a 
Job in pditerngc or sucli like, but they arc not 
mixed U[) witli any patteiing, — and a ngular 
pattcrer looks down upon a play-bill seller as a 
poor creature, “fit for nothing but play-bills.” 

1 1 now jiroceed to describe such of these classes 
as liave not been previously given. 

Of the “Gallows” Literature of the 
Strei'ts. 

< 

XJnuer this head I class all the street-sold 
puhlicafions wli iefi relate to the hanging ol 
malefactors. I'liat the questioTi is not of any 
minor importance must be i.t once adniitteJ, 
wlicii it i.s seen liow very extensive a jioriion of 
the reading of the poor is su})])lieii by tlic 
“Sorrowful Lamentations” and “Last I>ymg 
Speech, Confession, and Execution” of crimi- 
nals. One paper-worker told mo, that in some 
small and obscure villages in Norfolk, which, he 
believed, were vi.sitcd only by himself in his line, 
it was^not very uncommon for two poor families 
to cluh yi'or Irf. to purchase an execution broad- 
sheet! 'Not long after Rush was hung, he saw, 
one eviriing after dark, through the uncnrta.med 
cottage window, eleven persons, young and old, 
gathered round a scanty fire, which w'as made 
to blaze by being fed with a few sticks. An old 
man was reading, to an attentive audience, a 
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broad'Sheet of Rush's execution, ■which my 
informant had sold to him ; he read by the 
fire-lijjht ; for the very poor in those -villages, 1 
was told, rarely lighted % candle on a spring 
evening, saying that “a bit o* fire was good 
cnougli to talk by.’* The scene must have 
been impressive, for it had evident^ somewhat 
impressed the perhaps not very suscewtible^iftind 
of my informanL 

The procedure on tlie occasion of it ‘'gopd” 
murder, or of a murder expected to*‘ turn oi>t 
well," is systematic. First appears a qilftirtcr- 
slicet (a hand-bill, in. by 7Jin.) coniaining 
the earliest report of the m.'i“^t‘r. Next come 
half-sheets (twice the size) of later paiticulars, 
or discoveries, or— if the supposed murderer be 
ill custody — of further exa ninations. The sale 
of these hills is confined almost entirely to 
London, and in their production the newspapers 
are for the most part followed closely enough. 
'J’hcn arc produced the whole, or broad-sheets 
(tw'ice the size of the half-sheets), and, lastly, 
hut only on great occasions, the double broad- 
sheet. [I have UsSed the least technical terms 
that I might not puzzle the reader with accounts 
of “ crowns," " double-crowns," ^c.] 

The most importJlnt of* all tlie bioad-shects 
of executions, according to coneunent, and 
indeed unanimous, testimony is the ea*e of 
Kush. 1 speak of the testimony of the ♦.Ireet- 
folk conerued, who all represent the sale of the 
jiajuTs relative to Rush, both in town and 
country, as the best in their c.xperience of late 
years, • ^ 

The sheet bears the title of " The Sorrowful 
Lamentaiion and Last Farewell of J. B. Rush, 
■who IS ordered for l'l,xecution on Saturday next, 
at Norwich ('asllt." There are three lilustra- 
tioMS, The largest represents Rush, cloaked and 
masked, "shooting Mr. .Jenny, Sen." Another 
is of " Rush shooting Mr.s, .Jcriiiy." A prostrate 
body is at her feet, and the lady herstli is de- 
jiicted as having a very small waist and great* 
ainjilitude of gown-skirts. The third is a j.or- 
trait of Ru.sh, — a correct cojiy, 1 was assuied, 
and have no reason to question the assuiaiiee, — 
Ijom one in the Norwich Mercury. 'i’hc*,»ccount 
of the trial and biography of^lush, his ^•oiiduet 
ill prison, &c., ih concise and clear enough 
eondens.itioii fiom the newspapers. Indeed, 
Rush’s Sorrowful Lamentation is the he.st, iit 
all resjiccts, of any execution broad-.shcct J have 
seen ; even the " copy of verses" winch, accord- 
ing to the established custom, the criminal com- 
poses 111 the condemned cell— his being unable, 
in some instances, to read or write being no 
obstacle to the composition — seems, in a lit^naiy 
point of v.ow, of a sujierioi strain to the run of 
such tilings. The matters of fact, howevik, .ire 
introduced in the same peculiar iiianuer» The 
worst part is the morbid sympathy and upended 
apology for the criminal. J gi»e the' verses 
entire : 

“ 'riu's vain world I soon sliall leave, 

Dear fiiends in sorrow do not ^fiieve; 

Mourn not niy end, tliough ’tis severe, 

Tor dentil a-waits the murderer. 


Now in a dismal ceil I lie, 

For murder I'm condemn’d to die ; 

Some may pity w'hcn they read, 

Oppression dro^'e me to the deed. 

My friends and home to me were dear, 

The trees and flowers that blossom’d near ; 

sweet loved spot where youth hegau 
Js dear to every Englishman. 

J on?e was happy — that is past, 

Distress and cros.ses came at last ; 

False friendship snij^d on wealth and me. 

But shunnpd me m adversity. 

The Kcaflblrt is awauing me, 

For Jenny J-have murdered tliee . 

Thy hope and Joys— thy son 1 sJlw, 

Thy^ife and servant wounded too. 

r think I hear the world to say — 

• Oh, Rush, why didst thou Jenny slay T 
Ills dear loved son why didst tl)ou kill, 

Fur he had dune to thee no ill.’ 

• 

If Jermy had outskindness slionn, 

And not li . ‘ trod iinsfortiine dawn, 

I ne'er had lired the fatal ball 
That caus’d his .^on and him to f.ill. 

My cause I did defend alone, 

For leatiied counsel 1 had none; 

I pleadtd iiard and questions i^ave, 
la hopes my wretched Ulo to tave. 

The witness to confound did try. 

But (jod ordaimd tiiat 1 should die, 

Eliza Chestuev she was there, — 

I'm Sony 1 liave injured her. 

Oh, Emily Saruiford, was It diu’ 

That 1 should meet my dc-atli iliiougli you I 
JI yon li.%wisli’(l me well imleetl, 

How could you thus against me idcad f 

I've used Ihce kind, though not my wiIl. 

Youi evidince has tost my Jite , 

A I luld by me > ou have Iv.ul bm n, 

Though hard agaimst me you have sw'om. 

Til? scaflul.l s, ala#' my doom, — 

^ soon sliall vsther u the toinl) . 

(lod paulon ae— no in< rey’s here 
Foi Rush— iJic w tclicd murderer 1" 

Although the execution hroad-shcct I hnv 
cited may he tiie best, taken altogether, whitu 
has fallen under my observation, nearly all f 
have seen have one charactensti# — the facts can 
be ])laiiily understood. The narrative, em- 
biacing liial, hiogiajihy, &c., is usually pit- 
paied by the printer, being a condensation from 
the accounts m the new.sjiapers, and is perlia]is 
intelligible, simjily because it is a condcinsatioii. 
Ft is 80, moicovcr, in sjnte of bad giarnmar, and 
sometimes jierhaps from an unskilful connec- 
tion of the diflcreiit eras ol the Inal. 

AVlien the circumstances of the ca.se permit, 
or can he ak all constrained to do so, the Last 
Soirowful Lamentatjon contains a "Love Let- 
ter,” written— as one jiatterer told me he hml 
occasionally expressed it, when he thought his 
audience suitable—" from tli<i depths of the 
condemned cell, witli the condemned pen, ink, 
and paper." The style is stereotyptti, and 
usually after tliis fashion : 

*‘Dcar Shrink not from mceiving a letter 

from one who U condemned to die as a murderer. 
Here, In my miserable cell, 1 write to one whoml havo 
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from my first acquaintarcfsliip, held in tlu* higlicst 
esteem, and whom, I believe, has also had tlie same 
kindly feeling towards myself lielieve me, I forgive 

all my enemies and bear no inaBce. O, my dear , 

guard against giving way to evil passions, and a fond- 
ness for drink. Be warned by ray sad and jilfiful 
fate ” 

If it be not feasible to liave a love-letter — 
which can be addressed to either wife or sweet- 
heart — in tlie foregoing style, a “last letter” is 
given, and this can he ijritten to father, mother, 
son, daughter, or frientf; and is usually to the 
t'/ihming purport ; ^ 

“ Condemni'd ('ell, * 

" My Dear , — By the lime you n-coivo thi« m> 

lioiir-, in tins world, will indeed be short, it is an 
old and true sa\ing, that murderers amU ofte day nieet 
Iheir proper reward Ni» one ean imagine the dre.nriul 
mghtb ol anguish ji.issed by me sime the commital o^ 

tlu enme on j)oor . All my jiievinus vielims have 

.ippe.ired before me in a thousand diflerent shapes and 
Imps Mv sufferings have been more than 1 cat. jms- 
' ililv desciibc. ],et me entredt you to tuni from your 
t ul ways and lead a honest and sober life I am sufler- 
1 . 1 ',' ■•o much at the prf'S'Mit moment both from mind a»ul 
hotly that 1 can Avrite no longer. Farewell ! f,ivtv\i 11 ! 

“ \ our airectioiuile - 

1 have hitherto spoken of the J^ast Sorrov. ful 
li.onentation sheets, 'flic next hroatl-slietd 
the “ In fe, Trial, Confession, and ICxccntion.” 
'fins presents the same matter as tlie “ L'uuen- 
l.ition,” except that a part — jierhaps the judge's 
cluiroc at the trial, or perhaps the biogr.ijdiy — 
].■< removed to make room for the ‘'Execu- 
tion,” iind occasional!)’’ for a jiortion ol the 
‘ ('ondemned Sermon ” 'i'o judge hy the* 
])iodiietions f treat of. both suhjerrs are mar\el- 
« I. sly similar on .ill occasions. 1 cite a s}»eei- 
iMC'ti of the ('ondemned Sermon, as preaelicd, 
.leeoiding to the broad-sheet, hefoie Ilewsoii, 

( .uideinncd for the murder of a turnkey It will 
i’.’ teen that it is of a character to lit con- 
demned sermon whatevci*.' 

4 * 

‘‘The rev gent, then turned liis diseenrse particu- 
luly lo the unluappy prisoner doomed to die on the 
1 lOirov,', and told him to call on lliniAcho .'done had 
ilie power of forgiveness; Avho had said, ‘though his 
. ms woic led as scailet,’ he avouUI ‘make tluin aaIiUc; 
.‘s snow,’ thougii he h.id t>een guilty ol in.iny heinous 
( rimes, there w.is yet an oppoil unity of fiirpiveness — 
During the dclivec y of this address, the pusoncr was 
Ml ;i ceiy desiionding state, and at its eoncluoion aa.is 
helped out of the chapel by the turnkeys ” 

'riio “Execution” is detailed generally in 
(Ids manner. I cite the “ Life, 'I'rial, (’unlis- 
‘ on, .and Execution of Mary IMay, for the 
Afurder of W, Constable, her Half-brother, hy 
J'vuson, at Wix, near Manningtrec 

“ .‘\t an e.arly hour this morning the sn.ace before the 
piison was very much crowded by persons anxious to 
witness the execution of Maiy May, foi tljc murder of 
M illi.im Consttihle, her lialf-brothcr, by poison, at Wix, 
M inningtree, which gradually inereased to such .i de- 
gree, that a great number of persons siiflered extremely 
fiom tlie pressure, and gladly g.ave up tlieir place.s on 
tuo first opportunity to escape from the crowd. The 
^h "riffs and their attdhd.ants arrived at the prison early 
this morning and proceeded to the condemn cell, were 
they found the reverend ordinary engaged in pr.iyer 
with the miserable Avoman. After the usual formalities 
bad been observed of demanding the body of the pri- 
soner into their cu^ody she w as then conducted to the 
press-room. The executioner with his assistants then 
commenced pinioning her arms, aa hlch opporation they 


skillfully and quickly dispatched. During these aA\ful 
preparations the unhappy woman appeared raently to 
suffer severely, but uttered not a word when the hour a 
nved and all the arrangements having been completed, 
the bell commenced lolling, and then a change was ob- 
served, to come over the face of the prisoner, A\ho 
trembling violently, walked with the melancholy pn - 
ccssion, proceeded by the rcAerend ordinary, who re.ul 
aloud the funeral service for the dead. When the hell 
comni''nred lolling a moment was heard from Avithoiit, 
and the words “llats off,” and “Silence,” Avere dl^- 
tinctly hca4h from which time nothing but a continu .1 
^thmng W. 1 .S he.ard. On arriving at the fool of th" 
fteps leading to the scaffold she thanked the sherin > 
and the worthy governor of the prison, for their kind 
.'itUntifhs to her during her confinement; & then the 
uiifoitunate wom.'Ui Avas seen on the scaffold, there AAas 
a death like silence prevailed among the vast multitude 
of people as'-emhlcd. In a few seconds the bfilt aao. 
di.iAAii, and, after a few convulsive struggles, the i.:i- 
h.ippy AAonian ceased to exist.” 

1 cannot refrain from calling the rt.i tiers 
aflention to the “copy t>f verses” tout.’lniig 
Mary May. I give them entire, for they seem 
to me to contain all the elements wliicli made 
the old ballads popular — tlie rushing a( once 
into the subject — .nnd the homely reflections, 
though crude to all educated jicrsom., arc, nc’»ei- 
thcless, well adapted to enlist the sympathy and 
appreciation of the class ,of hcareis to wJioin 
they are addressed : 

lOI’V OF VEKSKS. 

* “The solemn bell for me doth toll, 

And 1 am doom’d to die 
(For murdciinghy brotlici dcai,) 

I 'poll .1 tree so high 
Foi gam I did iirenii'ditatc 
Mv brother for4o slaj , — 

Oh, Ihilik upon the dreadliil faJe 
Of AAietched Mary Maj. 

cnoRCS, 

Behold the fate of Maiy 
Who did for g.im hei bi other sla\ 

In Essex iioundry T did dwtll, 

My brother lived aa ith mo, 

Inn little village t. ailed W i\, 

Not far from Manningtrec. 

In a burial club 1 cntcied him, 

On purpose lam to slay , 

And to obtain the burial fees 
1 took his hie aw.iy. 

* fine eve he lo las home retui u’d. 

Not thinking he was doom'd, 

*' To he sent <)y a sister’s luaiu 
Unto the silent tomb. 

His te.i for lam 1 did jircpaie, 

And m it poison ])l.aced. 

To AAhkh I did admimster, — 

IloA’, dreadlul was his cas'.'. 

Before he long the poison took 
In agony lie cried ; 

Upon him I in scorn did lo'd:,— 

At length my brother died 
Then to the grave I hurried lam, 

^ And got him out of sight, 

But (h'd ord.ain’d this cruel deed 

* Should goon be brought to light. 

I strove the money lo obtain, 

I For AAlaeb I did him slay. 

By AAhieh, also, suspicion 
On guilty Mary May. 

The poison Avas digcovercd, 

Which c.aused me to beAAail, 

And I my trial to await 

Was sent to Chclmslord jail 
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And for this most atrocious deed 
1 at the l»ar w.is placed, 

The Jury found me fruilty, — 

How dif.uiful was my case. 

The Jurijrc the dieadful sentence pa^^V, 
And solemn said tome, 

‘ You must return from whence you tame, 
And thence unto the tree.’ 

On earth I can no longer dwe^, 

There’s nothing can me sav», 

Hark ! I hear the mournful knell 
Which calls me to the gra\ej 
Death appear^ in ghostly form^ 

To summon me below ; • 

See, the fatal holt is drawn. 

And Mary May must go. 

Good people all, of i\\‘ dc'rree, 

Before it is too late, 

Sec me on the fatal tree. 

And jiity iny sad late 

Mj gi.iltj hi art stung with grUf, i 

' With aeony and paui. — 

My tcndei brollier 1 d.d slay 
'J'hai filial day for gam.” 

T1 is mode of inoccdme in “ gallows” litera- 
ture, and this style of eoinposiuon, have jirev.nled 
tor fiom twenty to thiitN ye.u*'.. 1 find iny usual 
imj)o>isihility to fx .i d.ilt' .iniong these street- 
folk, hut the Sorrow till Lanieutation slit t‘l was 
uuknawni until the*law' lor jirolonging the lenu 
of (‘Msteiice hetwecii tlic tiial and death of the 
capit illy-coin icted, was passed. ” llefoie that, 
sir.” 1 was told, “there wasn’t no litne lor a 
Lann'iitation ; sciitenec o’ I’riday, and sciagging 
o’ AI inday. So liad only (he Life, 'i’lial, and 
Execution.” Before the jeiir 1820, the Execu- 
tion hroad- '-heels, &:e., were “got up” in about 
the iaiue, though certainly irt an inferior and 
more slovenly maimer than at present; and one 
copy of vers'es often did seivice for the canticles 
of all criminals condemned to he hung. These 
verses were to sacred oi jisalm tuiS'i's. ‘^uch as 
.Job, or the Old Iluiulieilth. I was told by 
an aged gentleman that he remenihricd, about 
the ye:ir 1812, hearing a song, or, as he is'illed it, 
“sta\e,” of this description, not only given in 
the street with tiddlc and nasal twang, to iTie 
tune of the Old Hundredth, hut eommencing in 
the very words ot Stcrnhold and Hopknm — 

“All people that on earth do dwijjl.” 

These “death-verses,” asethey were «>oinethnes 
called, wcie very Irequently sung by blind peo- 
ple, and in some parts of the country blind men 
and women still sing — generally to the accom- 
paniment of a fiddle- the “copy of vcr.scs.” 
A Jamilon chaunter told me, that, a few years 
back, he heard a blind man at York announce 
the “ verses” as from the “solitudes ’ of the 
coiuhmned cell. At picsent the hroad-shcet 
sellci s illy sing, or chauut, the gcopy of 
versts. 

All hpent man, now him.'^elfHi stieet- 
tradci, told me that one of the latest "execu- 
tion songs” (as he called them) w^ich lie rc- 
ineinhcred to have heard in the old style - but 
“no doubt there were plenty after that, as like 
one another as peas in a boiling” — wa.s on the 
murder of Wcare, at Kistree, in Hertfordshire. 


He 4ook grqat interest in such things when a 
boy, and bad the .'-ong in question h\ heart, hut 
could only depend upon liis men mi y fur the 
first and second verses ; 

“Come, all good Christhans. praise the Lorvl, 

And trust to him in hope. 

God in hip mercy Jack Thurtcll sr^nt 

• To hang from Hertford galiow s rope. 

Poor Wcaro’s murder the Lord disclosed— 

Be gloiy to his name : 

And Thuitell, Hun£ and Prohert too, 

Wcic brought to^rief and sliame.” 

•Another street paper-worker whom I spoke 
to on the subject, and to whom I read these two 
verse*?!, said: “ d'hat’s just the old thing, sii ; 
.■.ji.i it’s ^uite in old .Temmy Catiiach's style, lor 
he u•^ed to unite worses — anyhow', he .said be did, 
tor I’ve heaid him say to, and I’ve no doubt he 
(kd in leahty- it was just liis favouiite style, I 
kiuAv, hut the in of intellect put it out^ It 
did so.” 

In the most “ jiopular” murders, (he slrcet 
“ papci.s” are a mere leeital from the new.s- 
j'ai'cis, hut somewhat more brief, when the 
tuspecled murderer is in custody; hut when the 
mill deier has not been ajipiehended, oris un- 
known, “then,” said one Death-hunter, “we 
has our fimg, and I've hit the mark a few 
chalices that way. W'e had, at the w’crry least, 
half-a-dozen coves pulled up in the slums that 
we j)iii>tcd for the murder of ‘ 'riu* Beautiful 
Eliza (irimwootl, m (ho Waterloo-ioad.’ J did 
he^t oil Thomas Ilojikins, being the guilty man 
--1 think bl^was 1'liomas IJojikims — ’cause a 
strong ease was made out again him.” 

I icceived similar accounts of the stieet- 
doings in the case of “mysterious muidevs,” 
as tlio.se perpetrations aic called by the ])apcr 
woikers, wlien the criminal has ese.qnil. or 
wa*^ unknown. Ailffoug those leaving consi- 
dcrahh* ^eope tfi the jiattirer’s jioweis of m- 
M ntion weie the muidevs of AIi. AVestwi'od, a 
A^.itehnniker in Priiice’s-street, lieicester-sipiaie ; 
of ICliza Davis, a bar-maid, in Eredeiiek-strett, 
Hampslead-ioad ; and of the poheeman in Da- 
genham, Esbcx. One of the most succtssiul 
“cock*',” lelating to inuideJs which ficliially 
oceuried, w'as the “Confession to the Kev. Mr. 
(^o\, Chaplain of Ayleslmiy Gaol, of John 
Taw'cll the Quaker.” 1 had some eonvei ^.ilioii 
with one of the authors of this “ Confession,” 
— for it was got up by three jiatteieis ; and he 
assured me that “it did well, and the facts was 
soon ill some of the new.sjiajiers— as what we 
’rigmate.s often is.” This sham confes.sion was 
as fellow's : 

•• 'riic Ktv Mr C(»x, the chaplain okAyk“-bury Gaol, 
h.avnvc bten taken ill, and fan ing his end approai h.iun 
j-fiit lor In', son, and Eaid, ‘Take tins conlcssion; no'v 
I am as good as my word , I promised tliat unha]", » 
man, Jnini 'Jawrll, that while I livnd his confcsinou 
should m>t be made puliiic, owing to the excited st„tt 
of the imhlic mind. Ta\V‘ll conics-sed to me, ll at 
b'^sidcs tin murder of Sarah Hart, at Salt-lull, f »r 
while lie buflertd the last penalty of Die law at AyU - 
hury, he was guilty of two oDier barbarous murch'rs 
winch abioad as a transport in Van Dieman’s I«iml 
One ol these barbarous and horitd murders w’ds on tin- 
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body of ode mf th» keepers. Re kncilked ^im down 
with the keys^^hich he wrenched from him, and then 
cut hw throift kls own kntfe, leaving the body 
looked til pgili 8*^ be 4 $re that, to have the 
better o'ppdiittffitjp of ; havmgjtht turnkey single- 
handged^ Xibrdl feigned i Mii ig. He then locked 
the kdhiili^faLthe cell, and wenflb a young woman In 
the’to’^W^'beautifu] innkeeper’s daughter, whom lie 
had todoeiad aa he worked for her father, as he had the 
privtlfeg,e pf doing in llie day times. He went to her, 
Sind sha, seeing him in a flurned state, with blood 
^Upon his hand, questioned lilm. * Me told the unhappy 
young woman how he had killed the keeper for the 
love of her, and the best t|jing to be done was for her 
T to get pohSCHhion of all 1)5^ money she conld, and 
' escape with him to this country, where he would 
marry her, and support her like a lady. The unhaijny 
young woman felt so terrified, that at the moment slic 
was unable to say yes nr no. He became alarmed tor 
his safety, and the identical knife that he'killed 
the keeper with, he left his unhappy victiir a welter- 
ing in iier gore. He then fled from the home unSi'.i- 
served, and went into the husli, where he met tliree 
i men, who liad escaped through his killing the keeper. * 
He advised them to go down with him to an Eiiglisli 
; vessel Iving ofT the coast. When they reached t/ie 

I phorv, they met a crew in sei^jeh of fre^^h water; to 

. them tliey made out a pilitul story, and were taken on 1 

I hoard the ship. All being young men, and ihe captain 1 

hi’ing sliort of hands, and one of them having been j 
it'iilly a seaman lumsportiri for mutiny, the captain, 1 
after putting questions whieli the seaman answered. ' 
engaged tlieni to work Iheir passage home. Taw ell I 
was tile eaptam of the g.ing, and was most looked up ! 
I to 'I'liey w'orked their passage home, behaving well 1 
i during the voyage, so that the ea])tatn said he would I 
, make each of them a present, and never divulge. ' 

, \\ hen they n aehed laverpool, Tawtll robbed the caj)- 

j tain's cahin of all tlu money coiU.ntn d in it. winch 

j was a very ronsideiatile sum. Alter that he left laver- 

pool, and ailopitd tlie garb of a (iiiaker, m whuli he 
I could not easily he ie(’ogni/cd, .ind then jmrsued the 
coiiise of wnkedncbs and ciinie which led him to a 
I shametul death.” 

I Tlie “ confession ” of Rnsli to tlie clmplain of 
Noiw'icli ('astle, was anotlier production winch 
I was remunerative to tlic jiattercrs. “ Tlicre was 
I soon a bit of it 111 the new^sp.ipcrs,” said one 
! man, “ for us and them treads close on one 
another’s heels. The newsju^pers ‘screettd’ 

! about Hush, and his mother, and his wife ; 

i hut we, in our patter, made him confess to 

having murdered his old gr.mdmothtr foiirtc?n 
jears b.ack, and how he buried her under (lie 
ap])lc-lree in the garden, and liow he iiiuidercd 
his wife as well.” 

These ulterior I’onfessious are very rarely in- 
troduced, ill lieu of some matter dis])lace(I, into 
the broad-sheet, hut torm .sepaiatc bills. It w.is 
necc.ssary to men non them here, however, and 
10 preserve the setjiieiice of tlie whole of the 
traflic consequent upon a conviction for murder, 
in this curious trade. 

Sometimes the trial, &:c., form also separate 
hills, as well as being eiiihodied afterwards in 
the Sorrow’ful Lameuiation. This is only, how- 
ever, in casej which are deemed ifnportant. 
One of the papers 1 obtained, for iiustance, is 
the “ Trial of Mr. and Mrs. Manning for the 
Murder of Mr. Patrick O'Connor.” The trial 
alone occupies a bitad-sheet; it is fairly “got 
up.” A portrait of** Mr. Patrick O’Connor 
lieads the middle column. From the presence 
of a fur collar to the coat or cloak, and of what 
is CTidently an or^er with its insignia, round 


the neck, I have little doubt that the portrait 
of Mr. O’Connor was originally that of the 
sovereign in whose service O’ Connor was once 
an excise-officer— King William IV. 

Tlie last publication to which the trade has 
recourse is “ the book.” This is usually eiglit 
pages, but sometimes only four of a larger size. 
In authorship, matter, or compilation, it differs 
little from tVie narratives I have described. 'J’he 
majo/ity of these books are prepared by one 
man. I'hly are in a better form for being ])re- 
sfrvhd as ,'t record than is a broad-sheet, and 
are fi^'quently sold, and almost always offered 
by tliefipatterers when they cry a new case on a 
sheet, as “ people tliat loves such reading likes 
to keep a good acco\int of the best by them ; 
and so, when I've sold Manning’s bills, I’ve 
often shoved off Rush’s hooks.” Tlie books, 
like the Inlls, have generally the letters and the 
co])y of verses. 

Some of these books have the title-page s^t 
forth in full display,— for examjile ; Horrible 
Murder and Mutthition of Lucy Game, aged Id, 
by her Cntel Brother, William Game, aged 0, 
at Weatmill, IJei tfoi dshire. His Committal and 
Confession. With a Copy of Letter. Also, Full 
Pat tienlars of the Poisonings in Essex.” 11 etc, 
as there was no cxccutioVi, the matter vas 
extended, to include tlie jniisonings in Essi-.x. 

I The title 1 have quoted is e.ypaiuled into thir- 
i teen liu"s. Sometimes the litle-ji.ige is ailoined 
1 with a portrait. One, I was told, \sluch v\as last 
I employed as a poi trait of Calcraft, had done 
i severe service since Conrvoisier’s time, —for 
[ my informant th^mght tliat Courvoisier was the 
original. It is the bust of an ill-looking man, 
with coat and waistcoat fitting with that iin- 
urinklcd closeness w Inch characterises the lignre-> 
in tailois’ ‘4 lasliions.” 

I Tlie above style of work is known in the trade 
as ” the book hut other publications, in the 
book or pamphlet form, arc common enough. Jii 
' some 1 have seen, the title-page is a histoij m 
, It lie. J cite one of these : — ” Founded on Facts. 

The Whitby Tiagedy; or, the Gambler'. s Fate. 

, ('< ntaining the Lues of Joseph Fair, oped 21 , and 
I his s'leeetheai I, Maria Leslie, aged If), who weie 
\jinfnd Dtad, lying by each other, on the nnantiig 
1 of the 'lot^l oj May. Maiia was on hei roati to 
j Town to buy some Ribbon, ^c., for her Wedding 
I I>ay, when her lover in a state oJ into.ucafion find 
at Jar, and then run to rob his ptey, hut fnding tt 
to he hts Sweitheai t, teloaded his Gun, 11(11 ed the 
Muzzle to hts Mouth, and blew out hts liiains, all 
Ihfoiigh rursed Cauls, Driiikj S^c. Also, an ujfee- 
tionate Copy of f'eises.” 

To sliow the extent of the trade in execution 
hioad-sheeis, I obtained returns of the number 
of copies relating to the principal execulioiis of 
late, tluP had been sold. 

Of Hush .... 2,500,000 copies. 

„ the Mannings . 2,500,000 „ 

„ Courvoisier . , 1, 000,000 „ 

„ Good .... 1,050,000 „ 

„ Corder . . . 1,050,000 „ 

„ Greenacre , . 1,000,000 „ 
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Of Thurtell I could obtain no accounts—** it 
was so long ago •/' but the sale, I was told, was 
enormous. Beckoning that each copy was sold 
for Id. (the regular price in the countrj% where 
the great sale is,) the money expended for such 
things amounts to upwards of 48,500^. in the 
case of tlie six murderers above gtvcn. All 
this number was printed and got up in Bon- 
don; a few ** broad- sheets” concernj|ig Pi.ush 
were printed also in Norwich. ^ , 

Touching the issue of “ cocks,” a person il^on- 
nected with the trade calculated for me,^ioin 
data at his command, that 3, ' ">0 copies were 
sti'uck off weekly, and sold in li.e streets, in the 
metropolis , and r('ckoning them at only a Jrf. 
each, Ave have the sum of 7L is. s})ent o\ery 
weel% in this manner. At this rate, fhere must 
bo 1/ t).7J2 copies of “ coel.-- ” ))rinted in a year, 
on Avlnch the public espend no les.s than o7i/. Ks. 

Of the styl(‘ of illustrations osnally accom- 
panying this ola-is of stieet literature tlie two 
large (.iigravings here given aie fur .<>itn/Irs 
Avbile the smallej oiu's are failliful co])ies of the 
.iverage cmhcllishnu'nts to (he hall penny ballads. 
On another occasion 1 shall speak at leiigtli ojj 
“ Slreut-Art.” • 

Or TiiK STnnr.T-sr.LM.ns or (’onundki v.*.. 
Amo\(. the moio modern street saJe-^ are 
‘‘ eommttrunis,” gencially vended, holh in the 
shops and the streets, as ‘*Nut^ to (’raek,” 
when not in tht lorm of books. Tlii.s is an- 
o'hcroftbe bioad-sliects,” and is siiflicitutly 
clever and curious in its way. 

In tbe centre, at the top, is the “ '\Voiiderful 
I’jctnre,” with the following description . “This 
J’iclurc when looked at from a patticul«.r point 
of view, will not only ajipiar iierleet in all le- 
spccts and free from distortion, hiiL llu* figures 
Avill actually appear to stand out in relief from 
tlic ])aper.” The wondciful picture, which is 
a rude imitation of a similar toy pietuie sold 
in a box, “with tye-piecc complete,” at the 
shops, presents a distorted view of n church- 
spire, a light-house, a donjon-keep, castellated 
buildings backed by mountains, a moat oj^Avbich 
are two vessels, an arch surmounted by a Hri- 
lannia, a palm-tree (I presmtie), and if ram- 
part, or pier, or somctliing that way, on vvliicli 
are depicted two figures, with the gestures of 
elocutionists. The buildings are elongated, 
like shadow.s at sunset or sunrise. What may 
be the “particular point of view” announced 
in the description of the Wonderful Picture, 
is not described in tlie “ Nuts,” but the follow- 
ing explanation is given in a little^ book, 
publislfcd simultaneously, and entitled,'^ **^e 
Nutcrackers, a Key to Nuts to Crack, or Fnig- 
niatical Repository:” 

“Thc WowDEavci. Picture. — C ut out a piece of 
cardboard 2^ inches long, make a lound holc^ about 
the size of a pea in the top of it ; place this level with 
the right-hand sido of the Engraving and just 1^ inches 
distant from, it, then apply your eye to the little hole 
and look at the picture, and you will find that a beau- 
tiful symmetry pervades the landseapc, there is not 
the slightest appearance of distortion, and the different 


parts ap|«w ^ 

Belojv the “IrogHprim .<;JJftjturi^*l’ 
lUustratione ; and bci^ .of 
ahect presents a series of whfit may be ^jlanijed 
ffictori.leengravings. The first is, 

DIO 

C <3 

1.— Irately presehlfed to a “ Wise 
man " by a usurper. 

The ansv/cr being ev ‘Diocese.” No. 

26 is 


A i< 

?G.— TJ '' Child's “Tidy.” 

“ Pinafoic ” tl.i. solution. Of the next “ hic- 
roglypliic”--for a sicoiul title to the “Nuts” 
tell-, of “200 Hieroglyphics, Enigmas, Conuu- 
<lvune, f'lirions Puzzles, and other Ingenious 
Devices" — 1 cannot speak very highly. It 
eomists of • A X MER,” (a liguie of a hare at full 
speed,) and “ EKA.” Aii'^wer. — “ America.” 

Ill the body, of tbe broad-sheet arc the 
Enigmas, tee., annoimced ; of each of which T 
give 41 siiecimen, to sliow the nature of this 
street perlonuancc or entertainment. Enigma 
107 is— 

“ I’ve put wings, yet in the air 
I olu^n jiso ami tall; 

I’ve got no tccl, yet clogs I wear, 

Ami shoes, and boots, and all.” 

As the ansui'i* is loot-hall, the two last lines 
sjiould nicuiifestly have been placed first. 

The “ <^h)muHlrums” '.re next in the arrange- 
imiit, Aid 1 cite on#* of iJiem : 

“Why arc tin ro, sluctly speaking, only 325 days in 
the year ? ” 

*‘ Because.” is the reply, “ forty of them are 
lent and ncAer leturnod.’ The “ Biddles” fol- 
low in this portion of tlie “ Nuts to Crack.” Of 
these, one is not very diilicult to be solved, 
though it is distinguished for the usual gram- 
matical confusion of tcn.ses: 

“ A man lins tliice daughters, and each of these 
have a brother. How many ehildren|||f&d he ?” 

The ** Charades” complete the series. Of the&e 
I select one of the best ; 

“ 1 am a word of letters seven, 

I’m sinful in the sight of heaven, 

To every virtue I‘m opposed, 

Man's.wcary life I’ve often closed. 

If to mo you prefix two letters nftire, 

I mean exactly what I meant before.” 

The other parts of the letter-press consist of 
“Anagrams,” “Transpositions,” &c. 

When a clever patterer “ w^erks coaundroxos ” 
— for tlie trade is in tbe hands of tbe pattering 
cla.ss — he selects what he may consider the best, 
and reads or repeats them in the street, some- 
times with and sometimes without the answer. 
But lie does not cripple the probable quickness 


Q 
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hit %y E tUyith adherence to whtt is in 
tfo^ H# putt the matter, as it were, personally. 
“Whitt ftentleman iaiV’^e wan told me he 
**in this street, that has — 



You can learn for a penny. Or sometimes I'll 
go op with the patter, thus,” he continued, 
“ Whal^ lady is it thtt we have all seen, and 
who can say truly — * 

am brighter than day, I am swifter than Iteht, 
iUid stronger than all the momentum of mi^t?* 

More than once people have sung cut ‘the 
QrUeen,* , for they seem to think t?.at the mo- 
mentum of might couldn’t fit any one^’else. 
It’s ‘thought’ as is the answer, but it wouldn’t 
do to let people think it’s anything of the sort. 
It must seem to fit somebody. If I. s’ee a 
tailor's name on a door,' as soon as I’ve passed 
the comer of the street, and sometimes in the 
same street, I've asked — 

* Why is Mr. So-and-so, the busy tailor of this (or 
the next street) never at home ?’ 

* Because he’s always cutting out.’ I have the 
same questions for other tradesmen, and for 
gentlemen and ladies in this neighbourhood, and 
no gammon. All for a penny. Nuts to Crack, 
a penny. A pair of Nutcrackers to crack 
’em, only one penny.” 

Sometimes this man, who }»erhap6 is the 
smartest in the trade, will take a bolder flight 
still, and when he knows th(^ residence of any 
professional or public man, he will, if the allu- 
sion he complimentary, announce his name, or 
-—if there be any satire — indicate by a mo- 
tion of the head, or a gesture of the hand, 
the direction of his residence. My ingenuous, 
and certainly ingenioiA., informant oblijgCd me 
with a few instances ; “ In Wliilcohapel 

parish I’ve said— it ain’t in the print, it was 
only in the patter — ‘Why won’t the Re- 
verend Mr. Chamnneys lay up treasures oi?" 
earth?’ — * Because he’d rather lay up treasures 
in heaven.’ That’s the reverend gentleman 
not far firomhthis spot; hut in this sheet —with 
nearly 100 engravings by the first artists, only 
a penny — I have other questions for other 
parsons, not so easy answered ; nuts as is hard 
to cracL is the Reverend Mr. Popjoy,’ 

nr the HonOTjrable Lawyer Bully, or Judge 
Wiggexn, — and then I just jerks my thumb, sir, 
if it’s where 1 know or think such people live 
— ‘ Why is the Reverend Mr, Popjoy (or the 
others) Hke two balloons, one in the air to the 
east, and the ’tother in the air (p the west, in 
this parish of St. George’s, Hanover- square ? ’ 
Thw^’i no such question, and as it’s a sort of 
a * cock,^ ol course there’s no answer. I don’t 
know one. But a gentleman’s servant once sung 
out: ‘ ’Cause ‘h^’s uppish.’ And a man in a 
leather apron onee said : ‘ He’s a raising the 
wind,’ whiclL was nonsense. But I like that 
eort of interroption, and have said — * You’ll not 
lind that answer in the Nutcrackers,* only a 
j pi^y—an^ Lord knows, I told the truth when 


I said so, and it helps the sale. No fear of any 
one’s finding out all what’s in the sheet before 
J’m out of the ‘ drag.’ Not a bit. And you 
must admit that any way it’s a cheap iien- 
north.” That it is a cheap harmless penny- 
worth is undeniable. 

.The street- sale of conundrums is carried on 
mort extensively during a w'eek or two before 
Christmas ; and on summer evenings, when 
the day’* work is, or ought to be, over even 
am^pg ftie operatives of the slop employers. 
As the conundrum patterer requires an au- 
dienVe, he works the quieter streets, preferring 
such as liave no horse- thoroughfare — as in 
some of the approaches from the direction of 
Golden- square to Regent- street. The trade is 
irregularly pursued, none following it all the 
year; and from the best information I could 
acquire, it appears that fifteen men may he 
computed as working conmidnims for two 
months throughout the twelve, and clear- 
ing 10 .<f. 6 d. weekly, per individual. The cost 
of the “Nuts to Crack” (when new) is a 
doz. to the' seller ; but old “ Nuts” often answer 
the purpose of the street- seller, and may be had 
for about half the price ; ,thc cost of the “ Nut- 
crackers” 2 s, to 2.S'. Gd. It may be calculated, 
then, that to realize the IO5. 6 d., 155 . must 
be taken. This shows the street expenditure 
in ‘“Nuts to Crack” and “Nut-crackers” to be 
90 /. yearly. 

Of the Street-sellers of Comic Exhibi- 
tions, *Magical Delusions, &c. 

The street sale of “Comic Exliibitions ” (pro- 
perly so cilled) is, of course, as modem as the last 
autumn and winter; and it is somewhat curi- 
ous tha.. the sale of any humorous, or meant to 
be humorous sheet of engravings, is now be- 
coming very generally known in the street sale 
as a “ Comic Exliibition.” Among these — as J. 
have before intimated — are many caricatures of 
the Pope, the Church of Rome, Cardinal Wise- 
man, the Church of England, the Bishop of 
London (or any bishop or dignitary), or of any 
characteristic of the conflicting creeds. In many 
of thtfie, John Bull figures personally, and so 
does the devil. , 

The Comic Exhibition (proper) is certainly a 
very cheap pennyworth. No. 1 i.s entitled, “^The 
Ceremonial of the Opening of the Great Exhi- 
bition, in 1851 , with Illustrations of the Contri- 
butions of AH Nations.” The “ contributions,” 
however, are reserved, for Nos. 2 and 3 . Two 
larger “ cuts,” at the head of the broad-sheet, 
may be considered geographical, as regards the 
fir$t, ttnd allegorical as regards the second. 
“Table Bay” presents a huge feeder (evi- 
deAly), and the “Cape of Gwd Hope” is a 
spare man obsequiously bowing to the table and 
its guest in go^ hope of a dinner. Of the 
Sandwich Islands and of Ktmg(a)iy, the “ exhi- 
bition” is of the same description. The second 
larger cut shows the Crystal Palace ascending 
by the agency of a balloon, a host of people of 
all countries looking on. Then comes the 
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* Procession from Palace-yard to Hyde Park/’ 
The first figure in this procession is described 
as “ Beefeaters piping hot and well pufi^d out,” 
though there is but one beefeater, with head 
larger than his body and legs ridiculously, small 
(as have nearly all the sequent figures), smok- 
ing a pipe as if it were a trombone, duly 
followed by, “ Majesty’s Spiritual Body- 
guard” (five beefeaters, drunk), and by “ Prftice 
Albert blowing his own trumpet” (from the 
back of a very sorry steed), with “ I^ops and 
brooms,” and a ‘‘€ook-oo” (a housemaidfcand 
cook) as his supporters. Then follow fif|ires, 
grotesque enough, of which ti’o titles convey 
the character: ”A famous Well -in- Town 
** Nae Peer -ye;” ” Hiin^|pus Estimates” 
(Mr. Hume); ‘^A Jcw-d’lprit” (Mr. 0’ls- 
raeli) ; “ An exemplification of Cupidity in 
Pummicestone ” (Lord Palmerston) ; ” Old 
Geese” and “Young Ducks” (old and angry- 
looking and young and pretty women) ; “ Some 
gentlemen who patronise Moses in the Mino- 
ries” (certainly no credit to the skill of a tailor); 
“A Jew Lion” (M. Jullieii); “Fine high 
screams” (ice-creams) and “ Capers” (chorister 
hoys and ballet-girls); “Hey-day, you don’t 
take advantage hew” (Joseph Ady); and 
“ Something to give the milk u head” (a man 
with a horse’s head on a tray). These, however, 
arc hut a portion of the figures. The (Jomic 
Exhibition-sheet contains, ninety such figures, 
independent of those in the two cuts mentioned 
as headings. 

“ Galleries of Comicalities,” or series of figures 
sometimes satirically, feometimjs grotesquely 
given without any aim at satire, are also sold by 
the same parties, and arc often announced as a 
“ Threepenny gallery for a penny ! — and dirt 
cheap at threepence. As big as a newspaper.” 

Another broad- sheet sold this winter in the 
streets is entitled, " Optical and Magical Delu- 
sions,” and was announced as “ Dedicated to 
and Prepared for his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales — the only original copy,” 7'he en- 
gravings are six in number, and are in three 
rows, each accompanying engraving being re- 
versed from its fellow : where the head is erect on 
one side, it is downward on the other, the first 
figure is a short length of a ^ery plain %oman, 
while on the opposite side is that a very plain 
man, both pleased and smirking m accordance 
with a line below; “ O what joy when our lips 
shall meet!” “ Cat-a-gorical ” is a spectacled 
and hooded cat. “ Dog-matical” is a dog with 
the hat, wig, and cane once held proper to a 
pbysicifru “Cross purposes” is an austere 
lady in a monster cap, while her opposite hus- 
band is pointing bitterly to a long bill. • The 
purport of these figures is shown in the follow- 
ing 

” BIEBCTIONS—Paste all over the Back of the 
sheet, and put a piece of thick paper between, to stiffen 
it, then fold it down the centre, so that the marginal 
lines fall exactly at the back of each other, (which may 
he ascertidned 1^ holding it to the light)— press it quite 
flat— when cut separate they make three cards— 
shave thami close to the margin— then take a needle- 


fall of louhle thread and pass it through the dot at 
each eM of the card; cut the thread off about tlureb 
inches long. By twisting t^e threads between yonr 
fore fingers and thatnbs, po as to spin the card round 
backwards and ibrwarA with a rapid motion, the 
figures will appear to connect and form a pleasing, 
delusion,” 

Thefi ^ere are the ** Magitsal Figures,” Or 
rude street imitations of Dr, Paris’ ingenious 
toy, called the ** Thaumascope/* Beside these 
are what at the first glan^ appear mere black, 
and very black, marks, ddihing no object; but 
a closer examination shows the outlines of .a 
facef or of a face and figure. Of such there are 
sometimes four on a broad- sheet, but they are ' 
also sold separately, both in the streets and the 
small statiwiers’ shops. When the white or 
black portion of the paper is cut away (for both 
( dours are so prepared), what remains, by a 
disposition of the light, throws a huge sha^w 
of a grotesque figi.re the wjjl, which may 
he increased or diminished aArding to tlie 
motions of the exhibitor. The shadow-figures 
sold this winter by one of my informants were 
of Mr. and Mrs. Maiming, the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Princess Royal, and the Prince of 
Wales; “‘hut you sec, sir,” observed the man, 

“ the Queen and the Prince does for any father 
and mother — for she hasn’t her crown on — and 
the Queen’s kids for anybody’s kids.” 

I mention these matters more particularly, as 
it certainly shows something of a change in the 
winter- evenings’ amusements of the children of 
the working-classes. The principal street cus- 
tomers for tlies^peimy papers were mechanics, ' 
who bought them on their way home for the 
amuvsement of their families. Boys, however, 
bought almost as many. 

The sale of these papers is. carried on by the 
same men as 1 have described working conun- 
drums^ A superior ptAterer, of course, shows, 
that his magical diflusions and magical figures 
combine all the wonders of the magic lantern 
and the dissolving views, “and all for one 
penny.” The trade is carried on only for a 
short time in the winter as regards the, magical 
portion ; and I am informed that, including the 
“ Comic Exhibitions,” it extends to about half of 
the sum taken for conundrums, or to about 45/. 

Of the Street- sellers of Play-Bills. 
The sellers of play-bills carry qn a trade which 
is exceedingly uncertain, and is little remune- 
rative. There are now rather more than 200 
people selling play-bills in London, but the 
number has sometimes been as high as 400. 
“Yes, indeed,” a theatrical gentleman ssJd to 
me, “ and if a dozen more theatres were opened 
to-morrow, why each would have mifre than its 
twenty bill- sellers the very first night Whete 
they come from, or what tliey are, i haven’t a 
notion.’’ ‘ v ' ' 

The majority of the play-|>ill sellers are eitiher 
old or young, the sexes being ' about 
engaged in this trafific. Some 'of' them have 
followed the business from Ukrir c^dhood. 1 
met with very few indeed who anythug of 
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. ftke^Moc^al per&nneei, whiliionie do not 
w$ anudl modloiam ^ knowledge, 
and 4M|||^.e«a neither read tKXr writf« , The hoy 
often «tt!i Jreeltlesaly alongside the cahs which 
m oohveying persons to the theatre, and so ofier 
'uehr hsUs for sale. One of these youtlii said to 
tn$; when I spoke of the danger incurred, "The 
nalmiaa knows how to do it, sir, when I runs 
and nailers ,* and so ^s his boss.’* An Intel- 
IkMqiu cabman, howeVIr^ who was in the habit 
wi^ving parties to the Lyceum, told me that 
these la^ oltmg to his cab as he drove dov^ to 
Wellipgton-street in such a way, for they^eemed 
never to look before them, that he ^as m con- 
stant feax lest they should be run over. Lsbiies 
are often startled by a face appearing suddenly 
at the cab window, ** and thro’ my glass,” saia 
my inh>rmant, a face would look dirtiej* tiian 
itsreally is.” ft|||d certaii^ly a face gliding along 
with the cab, asit were, no accompanying body 
being visible, on a winter’s night, while the sound 
of the runner’s footsteps is lost in the .noise of 
the cab, has much the effect of an apparition. 

I did not hear of one person who had been in 
any way connected with the stage, even as a 
supernumerary, resorting to play-bill selling 
when he could not earn a shilling within the walls 
of a theatre. These bill- sellers, for the most 
part, confine themselves, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, to that particular trade. The youths say 
that they sometimes get a job in errand-going 
in the daytime, but the old ^en and women 
generally aver they can do nothing else. An 
officer, who, some years back, had been on duty 
at a large theatre, told me that at that lime the 
women bill-sellers earned a trifle in running 
errands for the women of the towm who attended 
the theatres ; but, as they wore not penuiltcd to 
send any comniunicatiojV into the intcrk»%of the 
house, their earnings lliatwa^were iiiwgnificant, 
for they could only send in messages by any 
other dress woman” entering the theatre suh- 
se^ently. 

In tb^jgcouTse of my inquiries last year, I met 
with a lame woman of sixty-eight, who had been 
selling play-btlls for the last twelve years. She 
had been, for six or eight months before she 
adopted that trade, the wddow of a poor mecha- 
nic, a carpenter. She had first tliouglit of resort- 
ing to that means of a livelihood owing to a 
neighbouring old woman having been obliged to 
relinquish her post from sickness, when my 
informant ” succeeded her.” In this way, she 
fiidd, many persons ” succeeded” to the business, 
as the recognised old hands were jealous of and 
tmdvU to any additional neiY comers, hut did 
not obfoc^^ to a “successor.” These parties 
gimerally know each other ; they murmur if the 
Haymarket hands, for instance, resort to the 
Lyceum for any|, cause, or vice versd, thus over- 
. tt^kin||^ the bvniit{:eSB, but they offer no other 
.^position. The old woman further informed me 
she comtnenoed selling play-bills nit Ast- 
and then realii^d a profit Of 4#. per week, 
the ol£A,mphlthe«tre was burnt down. 


she went to the Victoria ; , but “huaineBa ws« 
not what it was,” and her earnings were ftum 
Sd, tp U. a week less ; and this, she said, al* 
though the Victoria was conddexed one of the 
most profitable stations for the play>biU seller, 
the box-keeper there seldom selling any bill in 
the theatre. “ The boxes,” too, at this house, 
more* fre^ently buy tliem outdde. Another 
realBn why “business” was bettm: at the Vic- 
toria thai^ elsewhere was remresented to me, by 

jSerson^amilar with the hatred, to be this; 
manf' go to the Victoria who cannot read, or who 
can j^ad but imperfectly, and they love to 
“make-believe” they are “good scholards” by 
parading the consulting of a play-bill ! 

• On my visit ti||| bill-sellers at the Victoria 
were two old wcfflren (each a widow for many 
years), two young men, besides two or three, 
though there are sometimes as many as six or 
seven children. The old women “ fell into the 
business” as successors by virtue of their pre- 
decessors’ leaving it on account of sickness. The 
children were generally connected with the older 
dealers. The' young men had been in this busi- 
ness from boyhood ; some sticking to the practice 
of their childhood unto manhood, or towards old 
age. The number at the Victoria is now, I am 
informed, two or three more, as the theatre is 
often crowded. 1’lie old woman told me that 
she h|jd known two and even four visitors to the 
theatre club for the purcliasc of a bill, and then 
slie had sometimes to get farthings for them. 

A young fellow — who said he believed he was 
only eighteen, hut eevtainly looked older — told 
me that he waifin the habit of selling play-bills, 
but not regularly, as he sometimes had a job in 
carrying a board, or delivering bills at a corner, 
“ or the likes o’ that;” — he favoured me with 
his opinion of tlic merits of the theatres he was 
practically acquainted with as regarded their 
construction for the purposes of the bill-hcller. 
Ilis mother, avIio had been dead a few years, had 
sold bills, and had put him into the business. 
His ambition seemed to be to become a general 
bill-sticker. He could not write but could read 
very imperfectly. 

“ Vy, you see, sir,” he said, “there’s sets off. 
At the market (Hayrnarket), now, there's this : 
there’s* only one front, so you may look sharp 
about for tlglrc goes, boxes, pit, end gallery. 
The ’Delphis as good that way, and so is the 
Surrey, but them one’s crowded too much. 
Tlie Lyceum’s built shocking orkered. Vy, 
the boxes is in one street, and the pit in an- 
other, and the gallery in another ! It’s true, 
sir. The pit’s the best customer in most 
theatres, I think. Ashley's and the Wick is both 
. spoiled that way — Ashley’s perticler — as the 
galley’s a good step from the pit and boxes ; 
at the ^ Wick it’s round the corner. But the 
shilling gallery aint so bad at Ashley’s, Sad- 
ler’s Wells I never tried, it’s cut of the way, 
and 1 can’t tell you much abbut the ’Lympic 
or the Strand. The Lane iamiddling. I don’t 
know that either plays or actors makes much 
diflfercnce to me. Perhaps it’s rather vorser 
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W it’« anything weny prime, ae everybody 
seems to kiW .every thii& about it amr^and. 
No, rir, I eaxf t mt, rir, that Mr. Maoready did 
me much good. 1 s^Enetixnes runs along by a 
eab because Tve a sixpence &oro a swell 
for doing it stonnin’, but worry seldom, and I 
don’t like it:; though vert you're at it you 
don’t think of no femr. I makes ^0 or rat|^er 
more a week at bill^lllng, aud as much 
vays, I never saw a play but once at the Wick. 
I’d rather be at a Free and Heasy.^ I dtn’t 
know as I knows any of the actors or%ctivi>es,* 
either hea or shes.” 

The sellers of play-bills purclinse tlieir^tock 
of the printer, at 4d. the hundred, or in 
that proportion for half or quarter-hundreds. 
If a smaller quantity be j)urchasod, tlie charge 
is usually thirteen for Gd. ; though they used to 
be only twelve for 6d, Tliese sellers arc among 
the poorest of the poor ; after tlicy liavc liiul one 
meal, they do not know how to get another. 
They reside in the lowest localities, and some 
few are abandoned and profligate in character. 
They reckon it a good night to earn l.v. clear, 
hut upon an average they clear hut 3.v. per week. 
They lose sometimes by not selling out their 
nightly stock. Wli%t they have left, they art' 
obliged to sell for waste- paper at 2d. per Ih. 
Christmas, Easter, and \\intsunti(le are gene- 
rally their best times — they will then make Od. 
per night clear. The printer of the plaj-bills 
prints but a certain number, the demand being 
nearly ascertained w'eek by week. The.>e 
are all sold (by the printer or some person 
appointed) to the regul.n custofhers, in prefer- 
ence to others, but the “ irregulars ” can get sup- 
plied, though often not wdtliout trouble. Tlic 
profit on all sold i.s rather more tlian cent, pti 
«ent. As 1 have intimated, when soiUe theatres 
are closed, the bill-sellers are driven to others ; 
and as the demand is necessarily limited, 
a siiperflux of sellers affects the profits, and 
then 25. 6d. is considered a good week’s work. 
During the opera season, I am told, a few me-* 
chanics, out of work, will sell bills there and 
hooks of the opera, making about 0.v. a week, 
and doing better than the regular hands, as they 
have a better address and are better clstl. 

Taking the profits at 3.v. «. week at «ent. per 
cent, on the outlay, and reckoning 200 sellers, 
including those at the saloons, concert-rooms, 
&c., we find tljat 60/. is now expended weekly 
on play- hills purchased in the streets of London, 

Or the Street-sellers of Periodicals, 
Pamphlets, Tracts, Books, etc. 
These street-sellers are a numerous body, and 
the majority of them show a greater degree of 
industry and energy than is common many 
classes of street-folk. They liave been for the 
most part connected yrith the paper, newspaper, 
ox publishing trade, and some of them have 
known better days*” One intelligent man I 
met with, a dealer in waste” (paper), had 
been brought up as a compositor, but late hours 
and glaring gas-lights in the ppnting-office 


a^eidi Irishes, he told me ; and as a * 

ornnposijtotr about of as Htfle value, be 
thought, as a'*MHfiese with a wooden leg,” he 
abandoned his caXbp^ for out-of-door labour. 
Another had been a gun-snuth, and when out 
of his apprenticeship was centered a ‘*don 
hand £air triggers, for hair triggers vrere more 
wanted men,” but an injiuy to his right hand 
and arm had disabled him as a mechanic, and 
he had recourse to die streets. A third had 
been an ink-maker’s *‘^ung man,” and had 
got to like the streets by calling for orders^ ind 
delirering bottles of ink, at the shops of Hhe 
small stationers and chandlers, and so he hod 
taken to them for a living. Of the book-stall- 
kc'eners Isiieard of one man who had died a 
short time before, and who “ once l»ad been in 
he habit of buying better books for his own 
pleasure than he had afterWurda to sell for his 
breadt” Of the I ook-stall proprietors,'! baye 
aftcrw'arda spok»‘n mofe fully. ^ 

All the .sir eel- sell era in question are what 
street ^timatioii p/onounceS to be educated 
men ; Wf^y can all, as far as I could ascertain, 
read and write, and some of tl)cm were “ keen- 
ish })olitIcians, both free-traders, and against 
free-trade when they was a-talking of the better 
days when they was young.” Nearly all arc 
married men with families. 

'The divisions into which these street traf- 
fickers may be formed are — Odd Nunibcr- 
scdlcrs — Steamboat New’svendors •— liailw'ay 
Newsvendors, (thougl) the latter is now hardly a 
street traffic), Aitho Sellers of Second Editions 
(which I liave aheady given as a portion of the 
patterers) — Board- w'orkers (also previously de- 
scribed, and for the same rcavson) — Tract-sellers 
(of whom I have given the number, character, 
&c., and who are regarded by the other street- 
selh'rs as the idlers, b, ggars, and pretenders of 
the tftde), — the Stellci ^ of Childrens’ Books |ind 
Song Books — Book-auctioneers, and Book- slab- , 
keepers. 

Of the Street- sale of Back Numbers. 
This trade is, carried on by the same class of 
patterers as work race-cards, second editions, &c. 
The collectors of w'aste- paper frequently find 
back numbers of periodicals in “ a lot ” they 
may have jnirchascd at a coffee-shop. These 
they sell to 'W'arehoii semen who serve the street- 
sellers. The largest lot ever sold at one time 
was some six or seven years ago, of the Pictorial 
Times, at least a ton weight. ^ A dealer states— 

I lost the u.se of this arm ever since I was 
three montlia old. My mother died when I 
was ten years of age, and after that my, father -■ 
took up with an Irishwroman, and turned .me 
and my youngest sister (she was two years 
younger than me) out into the streets. My 
youngest sister got employment at juy father’s 
trade, but I couldn’t get uh work beawjtt^ of 
my crippled arm. I wall?ed about,, till 1 fell 
down in the streets for want. AtUi^ a man, 
w'ho had a sweettneat-shop, toe^, pity on me. 
His wife made the minded 
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ihe iier went a joiggliiijflti tl^e 

stra^ ^ Bamo Sfolee He toM me 
a« J go round tbe eiountiy with 
hiuifiid m *^w prints mbile he wss a Jug- 
In 4he j^uhlio-houses, he’d £nd me in 
aui pay my lodging, I joined him, 
Mttid etimped with him two or thUe year. 
Alter that I went to work for a werry 
large waste > paper dealer. He used to buy 
up all. the, md hack, numbers of the cheap 
peHiklioals and peni^' publications, and send 
niiroiit with them to sdl at a farden’ a piece. 
He used to give me 4d. out of every shilling, 
and I done very well with that, till the periodi- 
cals came po low, and so many on ’em, that they 
wouldn’t sell at all. Sometimes I Sould if ake 
Ids. on a Saturday night and a Sunday inoni- 
,irig, a-selling the odd numbers of periodicals, 
such as tales ; ‘ Tales of the "Wars,’ ‘ Lives ofi the 
Hirates,’ ‘ Lives of the l^ighwaymen,’ &c*. I’ve 
often sold as many as 2,000 numbers on a 
Saturday night in the New- cut, and the most 
of them was^ works about thieves, and Mghway- 
men, and pirates. Besides me, there ^fs three 
others at the same business. Altogether, I dare 
say my master alone used to get rid of' 10,000 
copies of such works on a Saturday night and a 
Simday morning. Our princij)al customers was 
young men. My master made u good hit of 
money at it. He liad been about eighteen 
years in the husinesvs, and had begun with 2*% 6d, 

1 was with him fifteen year, on and oft) and at 
the best time. I used to earn my 30.?. a week 
full at that time. But then l\as foolish, and 
didn’t take care of my money. When I was at 
the * o<ld number business,’ I bought a peep- 
show, and left the trade to go into that line.” 

Of THU Sale of Waste Newspapers at 
BlLLINtSCATE. 

This trade is so far pcculiaV that it is confined 
to Billingsgate, as in that market alone the 
demand supplies a livelihood to the man who 
carries it on. His principal sale is of news- 
pa]^r8 to the street- fishmongers, as a large sur- 
" »ce of paper is required for the purposes of a 
fiBhoBtall. TUte “waste” trade — for “waste” 
aud not “ waste -paper” is the word always ap- 
plied — is not carried "On witli such facility as 
might be expected, for 1 was assured that 
waste” is so scarce tliat only a very insuffi- 
cii^nt supp^ of paper can at present be ob- 
tained. “ I hope things will change soon, sir,” 
said one, collector, gravely to me, “ or I shall 
haxdly he able to keep myself and my family on 
mywaate.*’ 

Tina difficulty, however, does not affect such 
a atreet-seiler as the man at Billingsgate, who 
buys of the collectors — collecting,” however, 
a portion himself at the neighbouring coffee- 
shops, puhlio^hquses, &c. ; 'for the wants of a 
tagular customer rq^st, by some mieans or other, 
he sttp^ied. 

jBiBings^at^ psper-seller carries his paper 
paring It toils customers, or td those he 
to mak# purchasen ^ some fishmongers, 


however, obtain their '*' waste” first-hand fhnu 
tho collectors, or buy it at a news-agent’s. ^ 
Tbe retai] price varies firom 2d, to S^d, the 
pounds but 3|d:. is only (Jiven &r "very clean 
and prime, and perhaps uncut,” newspapers,- 
fbr when a newsvendor has, as it is called, 
over- stocked ” himself, he sells the uncut 
papers at last to the collector, or the " waste” con- 
sinner. This happens, I was told, twenty times 
as often ^ith the “weeklys” as the “dailys;” 
for, said my informant, " suppose it’s a wet Sun- 
daj^norning — and all newsvendors as does pray, 
praya for wet Sundays, because then people 
stay* at home and buys a papery or some 
number, to read and pass away the time. Well, 
sir, suppose it's a soaker in the morning, the 
newsman buys a good lot, an extra nine, or two 
extra nines, or the like of that, and then may 
he, after all, it comes out a fine day, and so he’s 
over-stocked ; in which case there’s some for 
the waste.” 

When they consider it a favourable oppor- 
tunity, tlic workers carry waste to offer to the 
Billingsgate salesmen ; but the chief ttade is 
in the hands of the regular frequenter of the 
market 

From the best informa^on I could obtain, it 
appears that from 70 to 100 pounds weight of 
“ waste ’ ’ — about three-fourths being newspapers, 
of wliich some are foreign — is supplied to Bil- 
lingsgate market .and its visitants. Two num- 
bc*rs of the Times, with their supplements, one 
paper-buyer told me, “when cleverly damped, 
and they’re never particularly dry,” will weigh 
about a pouiuft The average price is not less 
than 2\d. a pound, or from that to Zd. A single 
paper is Id. At per pound, and 85 pounds 
a day, upwards of 275k is spent yearly in waste 
paper arBillingsgate, in the street or open-air 
purchase alone. 

Of the Sale op' Periodicals on the Steam- 
boats AND Steam-boat Piers. 

In this traffic are engaged about 20 men, 

“ when the days are light until eight o’clock 
from 10 to 15, if the winter be a hard winter; 
and. if the river steamers are uhable to run— 
none af all. This winter, however, there has 
been n6 cessation In the running of the “boats,” 
except on a few foggy days. The steam-boat 
paper-sellers are generally traders on their own 
account (all, I believe, have been connected 
with the newsvendors’ trade) ; some few are the 
servants of newsvendors, sent out to deal at 
tbe wharfs and on hoard ffie boats. 

The trade is not so remunerative that any 
payment is made to the proprietors of the hoots 
or wharfs for the privilege of, selling papers 
there,^(as in ffie case of the railways), put it is 
necessary to “ obtain leave,” from those who 
have auffiority to give it. 

The steam-boat paperf-seUer steps on hoard a 
few minutes before the boat starts, when th^e 
are a sufficient number of voyagers assembled. 

He traverses the deck and dives into the cabins, 
offiring his “papers,” the titles of which he 
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annouaees: “PitncK, p«nny Punch, »*«?«/ I am informed that the average amminga of 
last number for 3rf.— comic sheets, a peimy— these traders, altogetJxMV may be taken at 15#. 
all the J-ondon peribdicals — Guide to tiie ) weekly ,• calculating that twelve carry on the 
Thames.'* trade the year througli, we dud that (assuming 

From pne of these frequenters of steam- boats each ma%to sell at thirty- three per cept. pro- 
for the purposes of his business, P had the fit— tJiough in the case of old works k will be 
following account : • cent per cent) upwards of 1,5001, are ex- 

“ I was a news-agent's boy, sir, near a pier, pended annually in steamboat papers, 
for thred or four year, then X got a*start fm- _ „ ^ * 

myself, and now I serve a pier. It’s Jot ttxich Sale of Newspapers, Books, 

a trade as you might think, still it’s breaiLand • Railway Stations. 

cheese and a drop of beer. 1 ,:,o on board to Although the sale of newspapers at the rail- 
sell my papers, ' It’s seldom 1 sell a news- way terlhini, &c., cannot strictly be classed as 
paper ; there’s ho call for it on the river, ex- a street-salf, it is so far an open-air traffic as 
cept at the foreign-going ships — a few as is to require some brief notice, and it has now 
sold to tliem — but I don’t serve none on ’em. I jcome a trade of no small impoi^ance. 


People reads the news for nothing at the cof- 
fee-shops when they breakfasts, I s’pose, and 
goes on as if they took in the Times, Ckron, and 
' Twer-t-puhs, we calls the "Tiser — all to their 
own cheek. It’s penny works J sell the most 
of; indeed, it’s very seldom I offer anything 
else, 'cause it’s little use. Penny Punches is 
fair sale, and I calls it ‘ Punch ’ — ^just Punch. 
It’s dead now, I believe, but there’s old num- 


TUe privilege of selling to railway-passengers, 
withiii*the precincts of the terminus, is dispo&q^ 
of by tender. A I "U'eSefit the newsvendor on the 
North-Western Line, X am informed, pays to 
tlie company, for the right of sale at the Euston- 
square terminus, and »he provincial stationi^, as 
Urge a sum as 1,700/. per annum. The amount 
usually given is of course in proportion to the 
number of stations, and the traffic of the rail- 


bers ; still they’ll be done in time. The real way. 

Punch — I sell from six to twelve a week — I The purcliaser of this exclusive privilege 


call that there as the reel Punch. Galleries sends his own servants to sell the newspapers and 
of Comicalities is a middling sale; people books, which he supplies to them in the quantity 
take them home with them, I think. Guides to required. 'Plie men thus engaged are paid from 


the Thames is good in summer. They’re illus- 
trated; but people sometimes grumbles and 
calls them catchpennies. It aift’t my fault if 
they’re not all that’s expected, but people ex- 
pects everything for Id. Joe Millers and ’Sto- 
phelees” (Mephistopheles) “ I’ve sold, and said 
they was oppositions to Punch ; that’s a year or 
more back, but they was old, and to be had 
cheap. I sell Lloyd’s and Reynolds’s pennies 
—^fairish, both of them; so’s tlie Family He- 
rald and the London Journal — very fair. I 


20.V. to 30.y. a week, and the boys receive from 
6#. to 10.V. 6d. v^kly, but rarely 10#. 6d, 

All the morning and evening papers are sold 
at the Station, but of the weekly press, those are ' 
sent tor sale which in the manager’s judgment 
arc likely to sell, or which his agent informs 
him are ‘‘ asked for.” It is the same with the 
weekly unstamped pu' dications. The reason 

seems /Obvious ; ifstherc be more than can Jbe 
lold, a dead loss is incurred, for the surplusage, 
as regards newspapers, is only saleable as waste 


don't venture on any three-halfpenny book# on 
anything like a spec., acaiise people says at 
once: ‘A penny — I’ll give you a penny.’ 1 
sell seven out of eight of what I do sell 
to gents.] more than that, perhaps; tift you’ll 
not often see a woman buy* nothing vfots in- 
tended to improve her mind. A young woman, 
like a maid of all work, buys sometimes 
and looks hard at the paper ; but I some- 
times thinks it's to show she can read. A 
summer Sunday's my best time, out and out. 
There’s new faces then, and one goes on holder. 
I've known young gents, buy, just to offer to 
^oung women, I'm pretty well satisfied. It's a 
introduction. I Jkaw met with real gentlemen. 
They’ve looked over all I differed for sale and 
then said : ' Nothing I want, my good lelbw, 
but here’s a penny for your trouMe.’ I wish 
there was more of them. I do sincerely. 
Sometimes I’ve gone on board and not sold one 
paper. I buy in the regular way, 9d, for a dozen 
(sotnetimea thirteen to the aozen) of penny 
pubs. I don't know what I make, for I keep 
no count ; terhaps a sov. in a good week and a 
half in anomer." 


laper. 

The books sold at railways are nearly all ot 
-he class best known as “ light reading,” or 
what some account light rcadii^g. The priqo 
does not often exceed 1«. ; and among the books 
offered for sale in thesa, places are novels in 
one volume, published at Is. — sometimes in two 
volumes, at Is. each ; “ monthly parts ” of works 
‘ssued in weekly numbers ; shilling books of 
poetry; but rarely political or controversial 
pamphlets. One man, who^ understood this 
trade, told me that a few of the pamphlets 
about the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman* sold, at 
first ; but in;a month or six weeks, people l^an 
to say, ' A shilling for that ! I’m %ick d th«r 
thing.' " 

The large sum given for the privilege of an^ 
exclusive sale, shows that the numbef of l^kz 
and papers sold at railway must he WV 

considerable. But it musrbe hpme 
that the price, and conseouently the on 
the daily newspapers, sold at tfie railwkyt, is 
neater than elsewhere. None gfe charged less 
than 6d., the regular price at a news-agent's 
shop beii^fid., so that as riie dhst priiw la IkL. 
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the Nitf U it unusual for a 

paieeni^ ^ m Wy train, who grows impa- 
' tient 3W»r» to cry wt, A shining for 

Kua, however, is only the case, 
I mk toltJ^ with those who start veTy^ly in 
the morning { for the daily papers arelhtamed 
\ fbr the railway stations from among the earliest 
impressions, and can be had at the accustomed 
mce as early as sbt 0|^ck, although, if there 
M .^lixciting news and a great demand, a larger 
andfiint may he given. . 

Or THE Street Booksellers., 

The course of my inquiry now leads me to 
consider one of the oldest, and certainly Siot 
least important of the street tralfics — that o{ 
the book-stalls. Of these there are now about’ 
twenty in the London streets, hut in, tJhis 
nuhiber I include only thtfse which arc properly 
street-stalls., Many l>ook-stalls, as in such a 
locality as the London-road, are appendages to 
shops, being merely a display of wares outside 
the bookseller’s premises ; and with these I do 
not now intend to deal. 

The men in tins trade 1 found generally to be 
intelligent. Tliey have heen, for the most part, 
engaged in some minor department of'tho book- 
selling or newspaper trade, in the regular way, 

' and are unconnected with the stieet- sellers in 
other lines, of whose pursuits, habits, and 
characters, they seem to know nothing. 

The street book-stalls are imr.t trequent in 
the thoroughfares which are well-frequcjited, 
but v/hich, as one man in the trade expressed 
himself, are not so “shoppy” as otlrers— such 
as the City-road, the New-road,' and the Old 
Kent-road. “ If there’s what you might call 
a r€^ce8S,” observed ano^ier street book-stall- 
keeper, *HhaVs the place for us; and 5011’ 11 
often see us along with flower-stands and 
pinners- up.” The stalls themselves do not 
present any very smart appearance; they arc 
usually of plain deal. If the stock of books 
be sufficiently ample, they are disposed on the 
surface of the ^all, “ fronts up,” as I heard it 
described, with the titles, when lettered on the 
back, like as they arc pi^esented in a library. If 
the “front” be unlettered, as is often the case 
with the older books, a piece of paper is 
attached, :md on it is inscribed the title and 
the price. Sometimes the description is ex- 
ceeding curt, as, “. Poetry,” “ French,” “ Re- 
ligious,” “ Latin (I saw an odd volume, in 
Spanish, of Don Quixote, marked “ Latin,” but 
it Was at a shop-seHer’s stall,) Pamphlets,” 
and such like ; or where it seems tb*have been 
thought necessary to give a somewhat fuller 
appellation, such titles are wrritten out as 
“ Lockers Understanding,” “ Watts’s Mind,” or 
“ Pope’s Rape.” ^Ttf the stock be rather scant, 
the side of tlie bookli then shown, and is either 
covered with white paper, on which the title' 
ahd price fxt written, or ** bru^ed,” or else a 
pieeo of paper if attaidied, with ,the necessary 
annoufioment 

Bcmetimei announcements a^ striking 


enough, as where a number of works of the 
s^ame size have been bound together (Whiclt 
used to be the case, I am told, more iGfequently 
than it is now) ; or where there has been a series 
of stories in one volume. One such announce-, 
ment was, “ Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle Captain 
KytlJPirate Prairie Rob of the Bowl Batntyeld 
Moore Carew 2s.” Alongside this miscella- 
neq^s vohsme was,^ “ Wnberforce’s* Practical 
Piewvpf Christianity) Is. “ Fenelon’s Aten- 
tures'^de Tfildmaque, plates, Prf. “ Arres, de 
PredeCtinatione, Is.” (the last-mentioned work, 
which, at tlie first glance, seems as if it were 
an odd mixture of French an^ Latin, was a 
Latin quarto) ; “ Coronis ad Collationem Ha- 
giensem, &c. &c., Gulielmo Amesio.” Another 
work, on another stall, had the following de- 
scription: “Lord Mount Edgecumbe’s Opera 
What is Currency Watts’s Scripture History 
Thoughts on Taxation only D. Srf.” Another 
was, “Knickerbocker Bacon 1«.” As -a rule, 
however, the correctness with which the work 
is described is rather remarkable. 

At some few of the street- stalls, and at many 
of the shop-btalls, are boxes, containing works 
marked, “ All Id.," or 2 d.j^d.f or 4d. Among 
these arc old Court- Guides, Parliamentary Com- 
panions, Railway Plairs, and a variety of ser- 
mons, *and theological, as well as educational 
and political pamphlets. To show the charac- 
ter of the i)ublicatioiis thus offered — not, per- 
haps, as a rule, but generally enough, for sale — 
1 copied down the titles of some at Id. and 2 d, 

“ All these at Id. — ‘ Letters to the Right 
Honourable Lord John Russell, on State Edu- 
cation, by Edward Baines, jun, ‘ A Pastoral 
Letter to «^he Clergy and Members of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America;’ ‘ A Letter to the Protestant Dis- 
senters of England and Wales, by the Rev. 
Robert Ainslie ;’ ‘ Friendly Advice to Con- 
lervqtives ;’ ‘ Elementary Thoughts on the 

Principles of Currency and Wealth, and on 
the Means of Diminishing the Burthens of 
the People, by J. D. Basset, Esq., price 25. 6d.’ ” 
The others were each published at Is. 

“ All (hese at 2c4, — ‘ Poems, by Eleanor Tat- 
lock, 1811, 2 vols., 9s. ‘ Two Sermons, on the 
Fall and Final Restoration of the Jews, by the 
Rev, John Stuart;’ ‘Thoughts and Feelings, 
by Arthur Brooke, 1820;’ ‘The Amours of 
Philander and Sylvia, being the third and last 
part of Love-letters between a Nobleman and 
his Sister. Volume the Second. The Seventh 
Edition, London.’ ” > 

Frofa a cursory examination of the last-men- 
tioned twopenny volume, I could see nothing of 
the noBl^an or his sister. It is one of an inane 
class of books, originated, I believe in the latter 
part of the reign of Charles IX. Such publica- 
tions professed to be (and soxne few were; records 
of the court and city scandal of the day, but in 
general tiiey were works feunded on the reputa- 
tion of the current scandal In short, to adopt 
the language of patterers, they were “cocks” 
issued by the publishers of that period; and 
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tha^r bontinnad to be pubUsbad mtii tW middle 
of tbe eighteenth c^tury^ or a little Ueter. T 
notice this detenpt^ox^ oi Mteratore the more, 
particularly as It is still ';&e(][uently to be mel 
with in 8treet-tale4 , There's oft enough/' one 
street-bookseller said to me/** works of that sort 
making up a * lot ' at a sale, pid inyery respect* 
able rooms. As if they were make*wei{i^t8y or 
to make up a suMcient number of books, and so 
they keep their hold in the streets."# 

As many of my readers may h#ve / ttle,^f 
any, knowledge of this class of street-sola works, 
I cite a jportion of the “epistle dediihtory," 
and a specimen of the style, of “ Philander and 
' Sylvia,*’ to show the change in street, as well 
as in general literature, as no such works are 
now published : 

“To the LordlSSpencer, My Lord, when a new book 
comes into the world, the first thing we consider is 
the dedication ; and according to the quality and 
humour of the patron, we are apt to make a judg- 
ment of the following subject. If to a statesman we 
believe it grave and politic ; if to a gownman, law or 
divinity ; if to the young and gay, love and gallantry. 
IJy this rule, I believe the gentle reader, who finds 
your lordship’s name prefixed before this, will make 
as many various opinions of it, as they do characters 
of your lordship, whose youthful sallies have been the 
business of so much discourse , and which, according 
to the relator's sense or good nature, is either aggra- 
vated or excused; though the woman’s quarrel to 
your lordship has some more reasonable foundation, 
than that of your own sex ; for your lordship being 
funned with all the beauties and graces of mankind, 
all the channs of wit, yuutli, mid sweetness of dispo- 
sition (derived to you from an illustrious race of 
heroes) adapting you to the noblest love and softness, 
they cannot but complain on tlu^h mistaken conduct 
of yours, that so lavishly deals out those agreeable 
attractions, squandering away that youth and time 
on many, which might be more advantageously dedi- 
cated to some one of the fair; and by a liberty (which 
they call not being .discreet enough) rob them of ail 
the hopes of conquest over that heart which they 
believe can fix no vrhere ; they cannot caress you into 
tameness ; or if you sometimes appear so, they arc 
still upon their guard with you ; for like a young lion 
you are ever apt to leap into your natural wildness; 
the greatness of your soul disdaining to be confined 
to laity repose ; though the delicacy of yaur ’ erstA 
aqd constitution so absolutely require it; yodt^ lord- 
ship not being made for diversions so rough and 
fatiguing, as those your active mind would impose 
upon it.” 

The last sentence is very long, so that a 
sliorter extract may serve is a specimen of the 
staple 6f this Wok-making : 

“ To PhUander, — False and perjured as you are, I 
languish for a sight of you, and conjure you to give It 
me as toon as this comes to your hands. Imagine 
not that I have prepared those instruments of 
revenge that are so justly due to your perfidy; but 
rather, that 1 have y^ too tender sentiments for you, 
in spite of the outrage you have done my heart; and 
^hat for all the ruin you have made, J still adore you - 
and though I know you are now another’s slai^, yet I 
beg you would voaohsafe to behold the spoils you 
have made, and allow me this recompense for all, 
to say— 'Here was the beauty 1 once esteemed, though 
now she is no atom Philander’s Sylvia.” 

Having tims described what may be conri- 
dered the divisioftdl parts of this stall trade, 1 
proceed to the more general character of riie 
class.of books sold* 


Of ‘OiMl^CTEii OP Books op the 
Street-sale. 

There has been*, a ebange^ and in somR-re- 
specta a obnsIdeTable change,' in the charso^ 
or of books sold at the street^stalls, within 
the last 40 or 50 years, as 1 have ascertained 
il*om the most experienced men in the trade. 
Now sermons, or works of the old 

divines, ate rarely these stalls, or if 

seen, are rarely purdEksed. Black-letter. edi- 
tions are very unfrequent at street boo^Malls, 
and it is twenty times more diiRen^^i^jUtti 
assul'sd, for street- sellers to pick up 
really rase and curious, than it was m the 
part of the century. ^ 

One reason assigned for this change by an 
intelligent street-seller was, that bladk-letter or 
anytancient worl were almost all purchased 
by the second-hand booksellers, who have sKops 
and issue catalogues, as they had a prompt sale 
for them whenever they could pick them up 
at book-auctions or elsewhere. “ Ay, indeed,” 
said another book-stall keeper, ** anything scarce 
or curious, when it’s an old book, is kept out of 
the streets ; if it’s not particular decent, sir,** 
(with a grin), “ why it’s reckoned all the more 
curious, — that’s the word, sir, I know, — 

‘ curious.*' I can tell how many beans make 
five as well as you or anybody. Why, now, 
there’s a second-hand bookseller not a hun- 
dred miles from Holbom — and a pleasant, nice 
man he is, lEid does a respectable business — 
and he puts to the end of his catalogue — they 
all have catalogues that’s in a good way — two 
pages that he calls * Facetise.’ They’re titles 
and prices of queer old books in all languages — 
indecent books, indeed. He sends his catalogues 
to a many clergymen <uid learned people ; and 
to ahy that he ihiuk^ wouldn’t much admire 
seeing his ‘ Facetiae,’ he pulls the last leaf out, 
and sends his catalogue, looking finished without 
It Those last two pages aren’t at ell the worst 
part of his trade ampng buyers that’s worth 
money.” 

In one respect a cliaracteri|tic of this trade 
s unaltered ; I allude to the prevalence of 
■* odd volumes” at the cheaper stalls, —not the 
odd volumes of a novel, but more frequently of 
one of the essayists — the “ Spectator” especially. 
One stall-keeper told me, that if he purchased 
an old edition of the “Spectator,” in eight vols., 
he could more readily sell it in single volumes, 
at 4rf. each, than sell the ei|;ht vols, altogetlier 
for 2s., or even U. 4d,, though this was but 2d!, 
a volume. 

“ There'^s nothing in my trad#^” said one ’ 
itreet-bookseller with whom I conversed on the 
iubject, ** that sells better, or indeed so Vbll, as 
English classics. I can’t ofihr fo $ne 
distinctions, and I’m just Speakii^ of Ri^. own 
pUun way of trade; but ^ Eaglisn «la8- 
sics such ^oshs as $he * ^peplitor,* * XttBer,’ 

* Ouardian,* * Adventurer/ * lUtnlhler,* * Ra- 
sellaa,* *The Vkar of * Pere- 

grine Pickle,* * Tom Jones, .^ wldtmith’s 'His- 
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toriei oi Oneeoet ja»4 Bni^d * (Sley 

all sdl fluiditV' Spaikeiri* 'nugced 
|)lay%*' the * Sealimcpital ' 7ounie>^' no, sir, 
* tii de fc mtt ShaaAy/ rather htmgt on hand^ the 
Progrees * (but it muet be sd^ i»ry 
lmf)i MUbutton Crusoe/ ^ PMhp CMprles/ 
^^raiem«elius>' ^Gil Bias/ and * Junius's Utters/ 
Ivdbn*t remember more at this moment, such 
an are of good yale. I haven’t included ^ooetry, 
because I’m ^^aking <f, English classics, and 
of OMSTM tiiey must he oldish works to he 


Ccooerttiog the street sale of poetical worths 
I leazned horn street book-sellers, that* their 
rtadieti sale was of volumes of Shaltespeare, 
Pope, Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper, BurAs, 
Byron, and Scott. “You must recollect, sir,” 
said one dealer, “ that in nearly all those poets 
there's *a double chance for sale at book-sVtll^. 
For what 'witli old editionaf and new and cheap 
editions, there’s always plenty in the market, 
and very low. No, I can’t say 1 could sell 
Milton .as quickly as any of those mentioned, 
nor * Httdibras,’ nor ‘ Young's Night Thoughts/ 
nor Prior, nor Dryden, nor ‘ Gay’s I'ahles/ 
It’s seldcon that we have any works of Hood, 
or Slielloy, or Coleridge, or Wordsworth, or 
Moore at street stalls — you don't often see tbojn, 
I think, at booksellerb’ stalls — for they’re soon 
picked up. Poetry sells very fair, take it 
altogether.’’ 

Another dealer told me lliat from twenty to 
thirty years ago there w'cro at the street-stiills 
a class of works r.trely seen now. Tie had 
known them in all parts and liad dispoiyod of 
them in his own way of business, fie specified 
the “Messiah” (JClopstock’s) ns of this class, 
the “ Death of Abel,” the “ Castle' of Otranto ” 
(“but that’s seen occasy^nnlly still,” he ob- 
served), the “ Old English Baj'on ” (“ aud^li 
seen still too, hut nothing to wnivt it were once ”), 
the “Young Man’s Best C’oinpunion” “Zhn- 
merman on Solitude,” and “ Burke on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful” (“hut 1 have that yet 
sometimes.”) TTiese works wore of hca\y sale 
ki the sti'ects, my iul'oriuiint thought they 
had been throvm into the street -trade because 
the publishers had not found them saleable in 
the regular way. “ 1 w^as de.id sick of the 
* Death of Abel/ ” observed the nuui, “ before 
I could got out of him.” Occasionally are to 
be seen at most of the stalls, works of which 
the minority of ireadcrs have heard, but may not 
have met with. Among such I saw “ Laura,” 
by Capcl Lloftt, 4 vols. D- 6d. “ Darwin’s 

Botanic Garden,” “ Alfred, an Epic Poem/* 
by H. J. 1^0, Poet Laureate, lOdL* “ Cceleb.s 
in 8«ur^ of a Wife,” 2 vpJs. in one, h. 

The 'same informant told me that he had ■ 
lived near an old man who died twenty-five 
years agO); or it might be more, ivith whom he 
was 'somewhat intlfEtate. Thi» old man had 
been all his li& ikmiliar with street trade 
in books, wl^ h© had often hawked— a trade 
now almost iml^wn j his neighbour had heard 
hi^U^ fifty to seventy years agfo> he 


nude hte two guineas a week “ without das*, 
iaees^i^ hisselC” meaning, I was told, thilt 1 m 
WM drinking every Monday at least. This 
<dd man used to t©ll that in Hs day/ the 
“Whole Duty of Man,” and the “Tale of a 
Tub,” aud “Pomfret’s Poems,” and “Pamela,” 
and “ Sir Charles Orandison” went off well, but 
“ Pamela ” fbe best “ And Pve heard the old 
man say, sir,” I was further told, “how he 
had to trea^his shoes straight about what books 
he sn<|ved publicly. He sold * Tom Paine ’ on 
the sly. If anybody bought a book and would 
pay a gijod price for it, three times as much as 
was marked, he’d ghe the * Age of Beason ’ in. 
I never sec it now, but I don’t suppose any- 
body would interfere if it was oftered. A sly 
trade’s always the best for paying, and for 
selling too. The old fellow used to laugh and 
say his stall was quite a godl^ stall, and he 
wa.sn’t often without a copy or two of the 
‘ Anti- Jacobin Review,’ which was all forChurch 
and State and all that, though he had * Tom 
Piiinc ’ in a drawer.” 

Tlie hooks sold at tlic street-stalls are pur- 
chased by the retailers either at the auction.s 
of the regular trade, or at “ chance,” or general 
auctions, or of the Jews «r others who may 
have bought hooks clieap under such cir- 
cunistaiuH'.s. Often, how’ever, the stall-keeper 
has a, market peeuliaily his own. It is not 
uiiconuuoa for working men or tradesmen, if 
they Itccoinc ‘M)caten-down nnd poor” to carry 
a haskel-full of books to a stall-keeper, and 
.s?y, ” Tlci'c, givi me half-a-crown for these.” 
One man luul forty p-irls, each issued at D., 
of a Bible, ofiered to iiim at Irf. a part, by a 
mechanic who could not any longer afford to 
“take tluyn in,” ajid was at last obliged to 
sell off wluvt ho had. Of course such things 
:iro nearly valueless when imperfect. Very few 
woiks are bought for street-stall sale of the 
regular booksellers. 

''Ol^THE ExPEUIENCE OF A STREET BOOK- 
SELLER. 

I now give a statement, furnished to me by an 
exijerienj;ed man, as to the nature of his trade, 
and the class of his customers. Most readers 
will reii/fembcr hafing seen an account in the 
life of some poor sc|;i«lar, having read — and oc- 
casionally, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the stall-keeper — some work which he was too 
needy to purchase, and even^f his having read 
it through at intervals. That something of this 
kind is still to bo met -with will be found from 
the following account : 

“My customers, rir, are of all amrta/’ my 
infonSiant said. “They’re gentlemen on their 
way the City, that have to jpaea along 

here by the City-road. Banker*^ clerks, very 
likely, .or insurance-office clexk©, or such like. 
They’re faiiish customerar but tbQr often icrew 
me. AVhy only last month a gentleman I know 
very well by aight, add I see bim pass ih bos 
brougham in bw weather, took up an old Latin 
book — if I remember right it was an odd volume 
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m Breneh e^tiMi of ihon^Si it 

mm msr)»d oitly Sif., it W9M long iMfore he 
vould oonsent to^^^re mtxre llum 6di And I 
should never have my |>jrice if I hadn't heatd 
him say quite haatily, when he tooh up the hook. 
* The very thing I've long been loolung for 1 ' 
Mechamos are oapital customers forjKiientific or 
trade hooks, such as suit their business ; |dd so 
they often are 'for geography and histoiy^ and 
some for poetry j but thejfrt not so ipcrewy I 
know a many such who are rare ones €or f nrcls- 
ing into knowledge. Women buy very uttle of 
me in comparison to men ; sometimes ^n odd 
novel, in one volnine, when lLs cheap, such as 
*The Pilot,* or ‘The Spy,’ or ‘The Farmer of 
Inglewood Forest,* or ‘ I’he Monk.’ No doubt 
some buy ‘ The Monk,* not knowing exactly what 
sort of a book it is, but just because it’s a ro- 
mance ; hut some young men buy it, I know, 
because they have learned what sort it’s like. 
Old three vol. novels won’t sell at all, if they’re 
ever so cheap. Boys very seldom buy of me, 
unless it’s a work about pigeons, or something 
that way. 

“ T can’t say that odd vols. of Annual Regis- 
ters are anything hut a had sale, hut odd vols. 
of old Mags, (ma^zines), a year or half-year 
bound together, are capital. Old London Mags., 
or Ladies’, or Oxford and Cambridges, or Town 
and Countrys, or Univcrsals, or MontWy Re- 
views, or Humourists, or Ramblers, or Europe- 
ans, or any of any sort, that’s from 40 to 100 
years old, no matter what they are, go off rapidly 
at from Is. Crf. to 3^;. 6d, each, upcordiiig to size, 
and binding, and condition. Odd numbers ol' 
Mags, arc good for little r.t a stall. Tlie old Mags, 
in vols. arc a sort of reading a great many 
are very fond of. Lives of the Prircess Char- 
lotte are a ready penny enough. So are Oiieen 
Carolines, but not so good. Oiotionaries of all 
kinds are nearly as selling as the old Mags., 
and so arc good Latin books. French are only 
middling; not so well as you might think^” • 

My infomant then gave me a similar a^Wount 
to what I had previously received concerning 
English classics, and proceeded : “ Old religious 
books, they’re a fair trade enough, bijt they’re 
not so plentiful on the stalls now, and they’re 
black-letter they don’t fin^ their way from the 
auctions or anywhere to any places but the shops 
or’ to private purchasers, Mrs. Rowe’s ‘ Know- 
ledge of the Heart* goes off, if old- Bibles, and 
Prayer-books, ana Hymn-books, are very bad.” , 
[This may be accounted for by the cheapness ! 
of these publications, when new, and by the 
facilities affbrded to obtain them gratuitously.] 
** Annuals are dull in going off ; very much so, 
though one might expect different. I cantiardly 
aell * KeepsdlteB’ at ail. Children’s boJ^ps, such 
as are cut one year at 2a. 6d. apiece, very nicely 
got Up, sell miely next year at the stalls for 
(id. to lOd. Oentael people buy them of 
xa for presents ut holiday times. They’ll give 
an uxtra penny quite cheerfully if there’s ^ Price 
2<. BtU or ^ Mce 8s. 6<f.’ lettered on the back 
or part of the title-page. School-books in good 


ceniibon May long on hand, especially 
PlnxiiOckf’f. TiMtn’a not a few peoj^e who 
•tand and lead lu^ jsaul for half an hour or 
an hour at a time.' It’s very tiying to the 
temper nrh^ they take up room that way, and 
preveftt others seeii^ the works, and never lay 
out a penny theirselvet. But they seem q^ititc 
lost in a book. Well, I’m sure X don’t know 
what they are. Some Very poor, judging 
by their dress, and soiw seem shabby gent^S. 
I can’t help telling me^ when 1 see 
g(gng, that I’m much.ohliged, and 1 hope^^at 
perhaps next time they’ll manage to say ‘ tlmak 
ye,’ fir they don’t open their lips once in twenty 
times. I»know a man in the trade that goes 
diCilcing mad when he has customers of this 
sort, who aren’t customers. I dare say, one day 
with another, I earn 8s. the year through ; wet 
days, are great!}* against us, for if we have a 
cover pcojile won’t step to look at a atalL Per- 
haps the rt'St c- my trade earn the same.” This 
man told me that lie was not unfrequently asked, 
and by respectable people, for indecent works, 
hut he recommended them to go to Hoiywell- 
street thcn^elves. He believed that some of 
his fcllow-nraders did supply such works, hut 
to no great extent. 

An elderly man, who had known the street 
book-trade for many years, but was not con- 
cerned ill it when I saw him, told me that he 
was satisfied he had boW old books, old plays 
often, to Charles Lamb, whom he described as 
a stuttering ir«n, wlio, when a book suited him, 
sometimes laid (lown the price, and smiled and 

idded, and then walked away with it in his 
])ocket or under his arm, without a word having 
been exchanged. AVhen we came to speak of 
dates, I found that my informant — who had only 
conjectured that tlii” Avas Lamb — was unques- 
lionably mistakerv of the best’ customers 
he ever had for anything old or curious, anl in 
Italian, if he remembered rightly, as well as 

English, was the late Rev. Mr. Scott, ivho' 
was chaplain on board the Victory, at the time 
of Nelson’ .s death at Trafalgar. “ He had a 
living in Yorkshire, I believe, ij was,” said the 
man, “ and used to come up every now and then 
to town, 1 was always glad to see his white 
liead and rosy face, and to have a little talk witli 
him about books and trade, lliough it wasn’t 
always easy to catch what he said, tor be spoke 
quick, and not very distinct. But ' he was' a 
pleasant old gentleman, and talked to a poor 
man as politely as he might fb an admiral. He 
was very well known in my trade, as I was then 
employed.” 

The sarfte man once sold to a gentleman, he 
told me, and he believed it was somewhere aWut 
twenty-five years ago, if not more, a Spauleh or 
Portuguese work, but what it was he did hot 
know. It was marked 1*. Cd., bring u good- 
sized book, but the strif-lKeepet w«t tked of 
having had it a long time, eo tbat, he gladly 
would have taken 9d. for it The g^tleman in 
question handed him hali^OrrCtpwn^ and, as he 
had not the change, the pqtmiaser said : O, 
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^n*t m^ { H *9 worth fra mere than 
crown te ^ When thie liberal enatomer had 
widked nwnjt * l^tlemHn wHe had been stdnd- 

^ «li3l aB the tilde, and who was an 
eec«4Q<^ buyer, said, **Do bueWbim?” 
and, mi reoeil^ an answer in the niS||^, he 
^i^cdiied, That’s South^.”" 

4biother stall-keeper told' me that his eus- 
, timers— some of whqijf he supplied with any 
per^oal in the san^jj^y as a newsvendor — 
hji^lijO^aad then askdfl him, especially “the 
lliPb of the family,'’ who glanced, when^ey 
passed, at Bie contents of hfs stall, why heHiad 
not newer works t “I tell them,” said the 
stall-keeper, “that they haven’t hec(gne cheap 
enough yet for the streets, but that they woiild 
come to it in time.” After some conversation 
about his trade, which only confirmed the state- ^ 
ments I have given, he said laughingly, “,Yfes, 
in<feed, you all come to •sucli as me at last. 
^Vhy, last night I lieard a song about all the 
stateliest buimings coming to the ivy, and I 
thought, as I listened, it was the same with 
authors. The best that the best can do is the 
book-stall’s food at last. And no hum, for he’s 
in the best of company, with SlialSspeare, and 
all the great people.” 

Calculating IBs. weekly as the average earn- 
ing of the street book- stall keepers — for further 
information induces me to think that the street 
bookseller who earned 185. a week regularly, 
cleared it by having a ” tidy pitch ” — and reckon- 
ing that, to clear such an amount, the book- 
seller takes, at least, It. 11 5. 6(i. weekly, we find 
fi,4fi0 guineas yearly expended in the purchase 
of books at the purely street-stalls, indepen- 
dently of what is laid out at the open-air stalls 
connected with book-sliops. 

Of Street Boorf- auctioneers., 

The sale of books by auction, in the streets, is 


works. The poems were those of Pope, 
Thomson, Goldsmith, Falconer, Cowper, Bcc, 
Tbe prose writings were suoh works as ** The 
Pilgihn’s Progress,” “The Travels of Mr, 
Lemuer Gulliver,” “Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” the most 
popular of the works of Defoe, Fielding, and 
smd^ett, aifd “ Hervey’s Meditations smo^ the 
Toinos” (atone time highly popular), fiiese 
booj^s wer| not correctly printed, they were 
pffint^, tqp, on inferior paper, ^aud the frontis- 
piece—when there was a frontispiece — was often 
ridiculous. But they certainly gave to the pub- 
lie what is called an “impetus” for reading. 
Some were published in London (chiefly by the 
late Mr. Tegg, who at one time, I am told, him- 
self “ offered to public competition,” by auction, 
the works he published) ; others were printed in 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Ipswich, Bungay, &c. 

One of my informants remembered being 
present at a street- sale, about twenty or thirty 
years ago j he perfectly remembered, however, 
the oratory of the auctioneer, of whom he pur- 
chased some books. The sale was in one of the 
streets in Stoke Newington, a door or two firom 
a thoroughfare. My informant was there — as 
he called it — “ accidentally,” and knew little ol 
the neighbourhood. The auctioneer stood at 
the do<)r of what appeared to liavc been a coach- 
house, and sold liis books, wliich were arranged 
within, very rapidly: “Byron,” he exclaimed; 
“ Lord Byron's latest and bestpo’ms. Sixpence ! 
Sixpence ! Kightpenee ! I lake penny bids 
under a shilling. Eightpence for the poems 
written by a lord—Gonel Yours, sir” (to my 
informant). The auctioneer, I was told, “ spoke 
very rapidly, and clipped many of his words.” 
The work thus sold consisted of some of Byron’s 
minor poems. It was m the pamphlet form, and 
published, I have no doubt, surreptitiously ; for 


now iudousiderable and irregular. The “ auc- 
tioning” of books— I mean of new books — some 
of which were published principally with a view 
to their sale by auction, was, thirty to forty 
years ago, systematic and extensive. It was not 
strictly a streef-sale. The auctioneer offered his 
' books to the public, nine cases out of ten, in 
town, in an apartment (now commonly known 
as a “ mook-auction room”), which was so far 
a portiem of the street that access was rendered 
easier by the removal of the door imd window of 
any room on a ground-floor, and some of tlie 
bidders could and did stand in the street and 
take part in the proce^ings. In the suburbs — 
whi(^ at that pexietd were not so iutcgral a portion 
of the tn;etr(;gioB8 as at presemt — ^the book-auction 
sales were earned on stnctly in the open air, gene- 
nUly in, firont of a public-house, and either on a 
phtiprm erected for the purpose, or from a co- 
vered b«rt { the kooks then being deposited in 
the vehicle^ and the auctioneer stan^ng on a 
sort of stage placed on the propped-up shafts. 
In the counGy, however, the auction was often 
canled on inim inn. 

tl^e ^rks tins sold were gener^ly standard 


there was, in those days, a bold and frequent 
^ir^y of any work which was thought distaste- 
ful K the Government, or to which the Court of 
Chancery might be likely^ to refuse the protec- 
tion of the law of copyright. 

The (^ctioneer went on : “ Coop’r — Coop’r ! 
Published at 3s. 6d., as printed on the back. 
Superiof to Byrdh — Coop’r’s * Task.’ No 
bidders? Thank you^ sir. One -and -six, — 
your’s, sir. Young — ‘ Young’s Night Thoughts. 
Life, Death, and Immortality,’— great subjects. 
London edition, marked 3s.^d. Going!— last 
bidder — two shillings — gone I ” The purchaser 
then coraplain^ed that the frontispiece;— a man 
seated on a tombstone — was exactly the same as 
to a copy he had of “ Hervey’s Medltationa,” 
but the auctioneer said it was impossible. 

I liyve thus shown what was the style and 
nature of the address of the street bomc-auc- 
tioneer, formerly, to the pablia' If it wtw not 
strictly “patter,” or “qaomTOUS oration,” it cer- 
tainly partook of some of the characterktics of 
patter. At present, however, the street book- 
auctioneer may be described as a true paittsirer. 

It will be seen flrom the aeootmt I have 
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given, that the books were then really '‘sold 
by auction"— knocked down to the highest 
bidder. This however was, and is not always 
the case. Legally to sell by auction, neccssi- 
tates the obtaining of a licence, at an annual 
cost of 5/. ; and if the bookseller conveys 
his stock of books from place fo place, a 
hawker's licence is required as well,— ^vhich 
entails an additional expijnditure of 4/. The 
itinerant bookseller evades, or enlLavonis to 
evade, the payment for an auctioneer’s ^t^ceqife, 
by " putting-up " liis books at a high price, 
and himself decreasing the ♦erms, insfead of 
offering them at a low price, and allowing th»* 
public to make a series of " advances." Thus,, 
a book may be offered by a street-auctioneer av 
half-a-crown — two shillings — eighteenpence — 
shilling — tenpeiice, and the moment any one 
assents to a specified sum, the vol mne handed 
to him; so that there is no competition — no 
bidding by the public one in advance of ano- 
ther. Auction, however, is resorted to as often 
as the bpokseller dares. 

One experienced man in the book- stall trade 
calculated that twenty years ago there might 
be twelve book-auctioneers in the streets of 
London, or rather, of its suburbs. One of 
these was a frequenter of the Old Kent-road ; 
another, "Newington way;" and a third re- 
sorted to "any likely pitch in Pimlico" — all 
selling from a sort of van. Of these twelve, 
however, my informant thought that there were 
never more than six in Lond^i at one time, as 
they were all itinerant ; and they have gradually 
dwindled down to two, who are now not half 
their time in town. These two traders are 
brothers, and sell their books from a sort of 
platform erected on a piece of w’abVe-ground, or 
from a barrow. Tlie works they sell aic gene- 
rally announced as new, and arc often uncut. 
They are all recommended as , explanatory of 
every topic of the day, and arc often set fortji 
as " spicy." Three or four years ag^^a jl^ntlc- 
inan told me how greatly he was amused with 
the patter of one of these men, w'ho was selling 
books at the entrance of a yard full of caravans, 
not far from the School for the Blind, *Lambeth. 
One work the street-auctfbneer announced at 
the top of his voice, in the following terms, as 
far as a good memory could retain them : " ‘ The 
Rambler I ' Now you rambling boys—- now you 
young devils, tbit's been staring those pretty 
girls out of countenance— here's the very book 
for you, and more shame for you, and perhaps 
for me too ; but I must sell— I must do busi- 
ness. any lady or geiJlmau ’ll stand treat 
to a glass of brandy and water, ‘warn^with,’ 
I’ll tell more about tliis * Rambler’— .I’m too 
bashful, as it is. Who bids ? Fifteen-pence — 
tbank’ee, sir. Sold, again I ** The " Rambler"^ 
tras Dr. Johnson’s I 

; The last time one of my informants heard 
the " natter" of the smartest of the two bro- 
thers^lt Was to the ibllowing effect; "Here is 
the * Hfstory of the Real laying Dutchman,* 
and no mistake ; no fiction, I assure you, upon 


I my honour, published at 10s.— who bids half- 
(Mjrown? §^ence; thank you, sir.^ Nine- 
[ pence j going— Any more ? — ^ne ! " 
A book-stall-Eeeper/ who had sold goods to a 
book-w^oneer, and attended the sales, told 
me hPilras astonished to hear how Ids own 
books — ** old new books," he called them, were 
set off by the auctionet^r ; " there was a 
vol. lettered ' Pamphldjl^ and I think there was 
something about JaeWSheppard in iL but it 
was all odds and ends of other things, J mi^. 
* Ififre’s the real Jack Sheppard,’ sings but (he 
maov/ and no gammon ! * The real edition— no 
spooniue^s here, but set off with other interesting 
h . ories, valuable for the rising generation and 
all generations. This is the re^ Jack. This 
will 

, ‘ put you up to the time o’ day, 

* Nix, my doll pals, away.* 

• • 

“Then he wl it on; ‘Goldsmith’s History of 
England. Continued by the first writers of the 
day — to the very last rumpus in the palace, and 
no mistake. Here it is ; genuine.’ Well, sir," 
the stall -keeper continued, " the man didn’t 
do well ; perhaps he cleared l.v. 6d. or a little 
more that evening on books. People laughed 
more than tliey bought. But it’s no w'Oiuler 
the trade’s going to the dogs — they’re hot 
allowed to have a pitch now; I shouldn't be 
surprised if they was not all driven out of 
l.<ondon next year, It’s contrary to Act of 
Parliament ^^^get an honest living in the streets 
now- a- days." 

A man connected with the street hook-trade 
considered that if one of these auctioneer.s 
earned a guinea in London streets in the six 
days it was a "good week." Half-a-guinea 
was nearer the average, ho thought, "looking 
at tiv weather and ei-'ry thing." What amount 
is expended to enable this street- dealer to eeni 
his guinea or half-guinea, is so uncertain, from 
the very nature of an auction, that 1 can obtain 
no data to rely upon. 

The itinerant book- auctioneer is now con- 
fined chiofiy to the provincial towns, -and espe- 
cially -the country markets. '•The reason for 
this is correctly given in the statement above 
cited. The street-auction requires the gather- 
ing of so large a crowd that the metropolitan 
police consider the obstruction to the public 
thoroughfares warrants their interference. The 
two remaining book - auctioneers in London 
generally restrict their optarations to the out- 
skirts — the small space which fronts “ the 
George Inn" in the Commercial-roj4, and 
which lays a few yards behind the , main 
thorougbfare, and riiiular suburban "rettoate" 
being favourite "pitches." The trade as 
regards profits, far from bad— the books' sold 
consisting chiefly of those picked up iu aheap 
"lots" at the regular arctioiu,; what 

fetches €d. in the streets has gMsbraliy^ 
purchased tbr lees than a pennf. . ^e average 
rate of profit may be tato ^ 2501 per cent 
at the least. Bxorbttkiit^however as this re. 
turn may appear, stEl k should be remembered 
e , - 
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fltsf die atdeiMiett it , caA be pursued hy Je^ferys, Sobo>square), The Peremptcttv 

cmly pA ly in i^irea- Lover” (Tune — ^**J.ohB Anderson, my Joe*^ 

ther» '^lio 0 ]td^i|Z^ ni; uently sold in There are forty-seven songs in addition to those 

the Lentdon streets bi ^ & This change whose titles I have quoted, but they are all of 

of tragic has been forced j^ixni th€M street- the same character. 

sellers by the obmn&nds o. tte poliJi| — that The penny song-hooks (which are partly in- 

the men should *'keep moving,” Hence the decent), arfd entitled the ” Sam Hall” and 
well-known light form of street conveyance is ” Hoife” Songsters, are seldom or never sold in 
now fast superseding Mot only the book-auc- the streets. Many of those vended in the shops 
tioneer, but the booir- stall in the London mitAge au decency. Some of these are styled 
streets. Of these book- barrowmen there is now t&e ‘^Coal-Hole Companion,” “ Cider- Cellar 
about £fty trading regularly in the metropofis, Songal* Captain Morris’s Songs,” &c. (the 
and taking on an average from Sf. to 5s. 6d.^a day. filthiest of all.) These are generally marked 
^ ' _ „ * ^^*id sold at 6rf. ; and have a coloured folded 

Op ItiUi S»B.B3^-SALB OF SoNG-Bot)Ks, A^J> frontispiece. They are published chiefly by H. 

OF CiriLOiiEN s Books, Smith, Holywell- street. The titles of some of 

The sale of song-books in tlie streets, at Id. and tlie songs in these works are sufficient to indi- 
at ^d. each, is smaller than it was two years ago. cate their character. “ The Muff,” The Two 


One reason that I hoard gssigned was that the 
penny song-books — styled “ TJieUniversal Song- 
book,” “The National,” “The Bijou,” &e. — 
were reputed to be so much alike (the same 
songs under a different title), that people who 
had bought one book were averse to buy another. 
“There’s the ‘ Ross’ and the ‘ Sam Hall’ song- 
books,” said one man, “the ‘eighteenth series,’ 
and I don’t know what; but I don’t like to ven- 
ture on working them, though they’re only a 
penny. There’s lots to be seen in the shop- 
windows ; but they might he stopped in the 
street, for they au’t decent — 'specially the flash 
ones.” ^ 

One of tlie books which a poor man had found 
the most saleable is entitled, “ The Great Exhi- 
bition Song-book; a Collection of the Newest 
and Most Admired Songs. Embellished with 
upwards of one Hundred Toasts and Sentiments.” 
The toasts and sentiments are given in small 
type, as a sort of border lA the thirty- two pages 
of which, the book consists, ‘I’lie toast on the 
title-page is as follows ; 

” I’ll toast England’s daughters, let all fill theirplasses. 
Whose beauty and virtue the whole world surpasses.” 

To show the nature of the songs in street de- 
mand, I cite those in the book : “ The Gather- 
ing of the Nations,” “ Bloom is on the Rye,” 
“ Wilt thou Meet me there, Love ? ” “ Minna’s 
Tomb,” “ I’ll Love thee ever Dearly” (Arnold), 
“ When Phoebus wakes the Rosy Hours,” “ Mo- 
ney is your Priend,” “Julio and Caspar” (G. 
M. Lewis), “That pi-etty word, Yes” (E. 
Mackey), “Farewell, Forget me Not,” “The 
Queen and the Niftry” (music published by H. 
Wliite, Great Marlborough-street), “I resign 
Thee every Token ” (music published by Duff 
and Co.), “ Si^eep, gentle Lady a serenade (H. 
J. Payne), “The Warbling Waggoner,” “ The 
Keep^e,” “ A Sequel to the Cavalier,” 
“Thereto room enough for All” (music at Mr. 
Davidson’s), “ WilA wu Come to fhe Dale ? ” 
“ Larry O’Bri^” ‘VWoman’s Love,” “ Afloat 
on the Ocean ’’ (sung by Mr. Weiss, in the Opera 
of the “ Heart of Mid liOthian,” music published 
by Jefferys, Sohq-sqttareX ** Together, Dearest, 
let Hi 3P1y” (stml by Mr. Braham, in ffie Dpera 
of tho ** Hoixt of Mid Lothian,” music published 


Miss Thy.s” “ George Robins’s Auction,” 
The Woman that studied the Stars,” “A 
Rummy Chaunt” (frequently with no other 
title), “The Amiable Family,”* “ Joe Buggins* 
Wedding,” “Stop the Cart,” “The Mo^thatcan 
eel for another,” “ The Irish Giant,” “Taylor 
Tim,” “ The Squire and Patty.” 

Some titles are unprintable. 

The children’ .s books in best demand in the 
street-trade, arc those which have long been 
ipul^: “ (hndcrella,” “ Jack the Giant- 
killer,” “ Baron Munchausen,” “ Pub.s and 
tJie Seven-leagued Booti?,” “ The Sleeping 
Beauty,” “ The Seven Champions of Chris- 
endom,” &c. cV “ There’s plenty of ‘ Henry 
and Emmas,’ ” said a penny bookseller, “ and 
A Piesent for Christmas,’ and * Pictorial 
Alphabets,’ and ‘ Good Books for Good Boys 
ind Girls:’ but when people buys really for 
heir children, they buys the old stories — at 
east they does of me. I’ve sold ‘ Penny 
Hymns’ (hymn-books) sometimes j but when 
bey’re bought, or ‘ Good Books ’ is bought, 
j/,’s from charity to a, poor fellow like me, more 
UianV'ny thing else.” 

The trade, both in songs and in children’s 
books, is carried on in much the same way as I 
have described of the almanacks and memo- 
randiim-Dooks, but occasionally the singers of 
ballads lell books..* Sometimes poor men, old 
infirm, offer tliem iu a tone wMch seems 
whine for charity ratlier than an offer for 
sale, “ Buy a penny book of a poor old man — 
rery hungry, very hungry.” Children do the 
iame, and all far more frequently in the 
suburbs than in tlie buiqr parte of the metro- 
polis. Those who purchase really for the soke of 
the books, say, one *»treet-seller told me, Give 
me sotnething that’ll interest a clnlih 
him a-4hinking. They can’t understand — ^poor 
little things ! — your fine writing ; dp jrem under- 
stand that ?” Another man had said, “ Fairy 
tales! bring me nothing but fldries; tliey set 
children a^readlng.” The priee asked is most 
frequently a penny, but some are c^^ired at a 
halfpenny, which is often given (wUhimt a pur- 
shase) out of oimipassiou, or to be rid of im- 
portunity, The pioht ia at least cent per cent 
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Of%he Stheet-sellbrs of Account-books. 

orjgmation in the ejMttions ot Mr. Hunie, 

The sale of account-books is in the hands of to secure to persou^pisiting the national exhi- 
about the same class of street-sellers as the hitions the advanlpie of A', cheap catalogue, 
stationery, but one man in the trade thought The guide-bdbks JRre only "sold, prior to this 
the regular hands were more trusted, if any time, tvOkin any public exhibition ; and the pro- 
tJiing, than street- stationers. “P^ple, yon hts — as is the case at present — were the perqui- 
sce,” he said, ** won’t buy their * accounts* of site of some official. When the sale was a 
rtrj^; they won't have them of any but respect- monopoly, the profit mu 4 gt have been ooiisider- 
able people." The books sold are bo^ht ft 4s. J able, as the price was 84 JBom less than 6V., and 

ii... .1 >1 T j ^ * X.. fr/\- iif . Jl r -I _ 1 .i... __ 


the dozen, or a ])icce, up to 70s. ihe dfoier^ frequently Is. The guide-books, or, as they Bre 
or 5.9. 9f/., or 6a*. a piece. It is rarely, hotyver, more frequently called, catalogues, are now 
that the street account-booksellc gives 4^: 9i/., sold by men who stand at the entrance, the ap- 
aud very rare!}" that he gives as much as 5s. Od. proaches, at a little distance on the line, or at 


for his account-books. His principal the *> i-ner^ of the adjacent streets, jMf the fol- 

of the smaller “ waste," or day-books," kc.U wing places: — the National Gfllbry, the 
by the petty traders ; the average price of those * rnon Oallery, the British MusettBAy West- 
being 1a. Vd. The priuci])al jiurehasers arc the iniiutter Abbey, tlie House of Lords, tlu* 
chandlers, butchers, &c., in the qtiieter streets, Soeiet^* of Arts (ocuadonally), the Art-Uni^ 
and more especially “ a little way out of town, (when open “ free "), Greenwich Hospital, the 


where there ain’t so many cheap shops.” 


ilulwich Gallery, Hampton Court, Windsor 


man, now a street-stationer, with a “ fixed Castle, and Kew Gardens, 
pitcli," had carried on the account-hook trade At any tein])orary exhibition, also, the same 
until an asthmatic affliction compelled him to trade is carried on — as it was largely when tlio 
relinquish it, as the walking became impossible “ designs," iVc., for the decoration of the New 
to him, and he told* me that the street-trade Houses of Parliament were exhibited in West- 
was nothing to what it once was. “ Peojile,” minster Hall. There are, of course, very many 
he said, " aren’t so well off, 1 think, sir; and other catalogues, or ex^danatory guides, sold to 
tliey'll buy half a quire of tmtside fooksc.-y), or the visitors of other exhibitions, but 1 speak 
outside post, for from 5d. to 8d., and stitch it only of the A-^ret’i-sale. 


together, and rule it, and make a hook of it. There are now, at the National Gallery, 
Kicli tradesmen do that, .sir. I bought of a sta- three guidebook-sellers plying their trade in 

stioner some years back, and li$» told me that the streets; eight at the British Museum; two 

he was a relation of a rich grocer, and had at Westminster Abbey; one at the House of 


befriended him in his (the grocer’s) youth, hut Lords, hut only on Saturdays, wlicn the House 
he wouldn’t buy account-books, for he said, tlic is shown, by orders phtained gratuitously at tlie 
make-shift books that his shopman stitched Lord Chamberlain’s office, or “ when appeals 
together for him opened so much easier! People are on;’’ one at the Vernon Gallery; two at 
never want a good excuse for acting shabby." Dulwicji (but not regtfl ’ly, as there are none 
There are now, I am informed, twelve men at jiresent), two atlianipton Court, “ one near 
selling account-books daily, which they carry in each gate;" and one, and sometimes three, at 
a covered basket, or in a waterproof b.'ig, or, in j Windsor (generally sent out by a sliojikeepcr 
fine weather, under the arm. Some of tJS'ise there). There used to he one at tlie Thames 
street- sellers arc not itinerant wlien there is a Tmmcl, but " it grew so bad ,at last," I was 


congregation of people for business, or indeed told, “ that a rat couldn’t have picked up Ids 
for any jiurpose ; at other times they “keep grub at it — let alone a man." 
moving." The fixed localities are, on ‘market Among all these sellers I heard statements 
days, at Smithficld and Mdik-lane ; %iid to of earning a most wretched jiittance, and all 
Hungerford-market, an old man, unable to attributed it to the same cause. By the 
“travel," resorts daily. The chief trade, how- National Gallery is a board, on which is an 
ever, is in carrying, or hawking these account- announcement that the only authorized cata- 
hooks from door to door. A man, “ liaving a logue of the w'orks of art can he obtained 
connection," does best “on a round;" if he he in the hall. There are similgff announcements 
known, he is not distrusted, and sells as cheap, at other public places. One man who had been 
or rather cheaper, than the shop-keepers. in this street trade, but had abandoned it, spoke 

The twelve account-book^*, '’sellers (with con- of these “boards," as he called them, with 
ncctions) may clear 2a. 6 d . a day each, taking, intense bitterness. “ They’re the rhin of any 
for the realisation of such pfofit, 7#. per4iem. trade in the streets," he said, “You needn’t 
Thus 1,310/!. will be taken by these street- tliink because I’m out of it now, that I have a 
sellers in tlie course of a year. The capital pleasure in abusing tlie regtflations ; no, dr, 1 
required to start is, stock -money, 15a, ; basket, look at it this way. Mr. iThme had trouble 
3a. 6d ; waterproof bag, 2a. 6 d ; 21a. in all, enough, I know, to get the public a cheap 

catalogue, and poor men weirc allowed to earn 
Or THE StreJet-sellebs op Guxdb-dooxs, jionest bread by selling them in the streets, and 

honest bread they woifld earn sflU, if it weren’t I 
This trade, as regards a street-sale, has only j for the board. 1 declare solemnly a man can’t { 
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get a living at the trade. The pub]i6liers can’ 
prepare their catalogues witliout leave, and when 
they’ve got leave, and da prepare and print 
tUemi why isn’t a man allowed to Fell tliein in 
the etreets, as I’ve sold sc eond editions of the 
Globe witliout ever the office puttiuj^ out a 
notice that the only authorized copy was to be 
had ^^llrfEtn 2 God ble.ss your soul, sir, it*s 
•shocking, ppor men being hindered 
'wiiy. Anybody •that looks on the board 
hn us as cheats and humbugs, and thinks 

it our catalogues are all takes-in. But 4’vc 
heard gentlemen, that I’m sure knew what they 
were talking about, say, in case they’d •bought 
in the street first, and then seen lhe*^boardfiiiul 
bought within after, so as to be sure of the real 
thing — I’ve heard gdlitleineii, say, sir,f AVhji 
what we got in tlie street is the host after jdh’ 
IV'e trade ! TJiere’s pjenty said ahoiiV free 
trade, hut that hoard, sir, or call it what vou 
please, gives a monopoly against ns. What f 
have said, when I was starving on catalogues, 
is this : Kick us out of the streets, commit us 
for selling catalogues, as rogues and vagabonds; | 
or give us a fair chance. Jf v\c mmj sell, why 
is the only authorised catalogue s(»ld only 
within? I wish Mr. Ilume, or Mr. C’obdeii, 
either, only understood the rights of the matter 
— it’s of no account to me myself now- and T 
think they’d soon set it to rights, hree trade ! 
Over the left, and with more hooks tlian one.” 

1 have no doubt that this rej^usentation and 
this opinion would have been eciioed by the 
street catalogue-sellers, hut they were evidently 
unwilling to converse freely on tliis branch of 
the subject, knowing tlie object for which I 
questioned them, and that jmiilieity would fol- 
low. I attribute tins roluetance chiefly to the 
fact that, all tliese jioor iheii look forwarikto the 
opening of the Gnat Kxliitj’itioii with earnest 
hope and anxiety that the influx of visiteis will 
add greatly to their sale and inofils ; and they 
are unwilling to jeopardise their privilege of 
sale. 

One man told me that he believed, from his 
own knowledgli, for he had not always “ sold 
outside,” that the largest buyers of these publi- 
cations were' country pcojilc, sight-seeing in 
London, for they bought the book not only as 
an explanatory guide, but to preserve as a 
memento of their visit. Such customers, how- 
eve*!', I heard from several quarters, the moment 
they saw a “notHfo” as to the only authorised 
copy, looked upon the street-sellers as a sys- 
tematised portion of the London sharpers, seek- 
ing whom iJiey might devour, and so bought 
their catalogues “ within.” 

The best customers in the streets for the cata- 
logues are, I am assured, the working-classes, 
who visit tlio natitJual exhibitions on a holiday. 



authorised copy is sold at id. and Is. At the 
British Museum, the street- charges are Srf.^nd 
6d. ; there were Id. catalogues of this Institu- 
tion, but they have been discontinued for the 
last half-year, being found too meagre. At the 
Vernon Gallery, the charge is Id. ; but the 6d. 
giyde-book to the ISTational Gallery contains also 
an account of tlie pictures in the Vernon Gal- 
'cry. At Westminster Abbey the price is 6d., 
and the •same at the House of Lords. At 
Qiamptorf-court it is 2d., id., and (id., and at 
the same rate as regards the other places men- 
tioiief. At Hampton-court, I was told, the 
street-sellers were not allowed to approach the 
palace nearer than a certain space. One imin 
told me that he was threatened with being 

‘ had in for tresjjassing, and Mr. G would 

uakc him w'heel a roller. Of course,” the man 
continued, “ there’s an authorised catalogue 
there.” 

Tile best sale of catalogues in the streets w a.s 
at tlie exhibition of the works of art for the 
Houses of Parliament. The sellers, then — 
about 20 in number, among whom were four 
women — cleared 2*'. and 2s. (id. each daily. At 
>rebtnt, 1 am assured, Uiat a good week is 
considered one in which (is. is made, but that 3,9. 
s iiioie frequently the weekly earning. It must 
be Ixyne in mind, that at the two places most 
resorted to — tlie ISational Gallery and the Bri- 
iKsli Museum — the street sale is only for four 
:l..ys ill the week at the Ihst mentioned, and 
thicc days at^the second. “You may think 
that luoie is made,” said one man, “but it 
isn’t. Sweeping a good crossing is far bettoi, 
far. Bless your soul, only stand a few minutes 
looking on. any d,iy, and sec what numbers and 
numbers of people pass in and out of a free 
admission place without ever laying out Id. 
Why, only iaat Monday and Wednesday (March 
17 and ly, both very rainy days) 1 took oiily'5t/. 

(,! thdu’t ia/ca more than 5d., and I leave you to 
ju(^e the living 1 shall clear out of that; and 1 
know that the man with the catalogue at ano- 
ther place, didn’t take Id. It’s sad woik, sir, 
as you stand in the wet and cold, with no dinner 
for yourself, and no great hope of taking one 
home tA your fanifiy.” 

These street-sell CIS contrive, whenever they 
can, to mix up other avocations with catalogue 
selling, as tlie jmblic institutions close early. 
One, on every occasion, sells second editions of 
the new.spapers ; _ another has “odd turns at 
portering a third sells old umbrellas in the 
streets ; some sold exliibition cards in the Park, 
on Sundays, until /Hie sale was stopped ; another 
seJls^ little stationery ; and nearly the whole of 
thenifresort, on favourable opportunities, to the 
sale of “books of the play,” or of “tlie 
opera,” 

llcckoning that there are regularly sixteen 
street-sellers of guide-books — they do not inter- 
fere AvitU each other’s stations — and that each 
clears 4^. w'eckly, we fiitd £832 expended in 
this street traffic. I have calculated only on the 
usual bookseller’s allowance of 25 per cent, 
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though, in some instances, these sellers are 
supplied on lower terms — besides having, in 
some of the catalogues, thirteen to the dozen ; 
but the amount speciiied does not exceed the 
mark. 

The greatest number of these guide-hot ks 
vhicli I heard of as having been ^Id, in anj'^ 
one day, was four dozen, disposed of on # fine 
Whit-Monday, and for tljesc tlie .street-seller 
only took 6s. 8d. There lire, I w.i#i]iforned, 
half as many more “ threepennies." si^ 

pennies” sold, and three times as many “pen- 
nies” as the other two togetlier. # 

The capital requhed to stJirt is what may 
suffice to “ lay in ” a stock of books — Us. gene- 
rally. 

Of the Street-sellers of Fine Arts. 
These traders may he described as partaking 
more of the characteristics of the street stationei: 
than of the “ paper-workers,” as tliey aie mU 
pattcrers. Tlie trade i.s le.s.s exclusively than 
the “ paper-trade ” in the hands of men. Those 
carrying on this brancii of the street-traffic 
may be divided into the selleis of pietures 
in frames, and of t‘j/.gravings (of all kinds), in 
uinbrellas. Under ihi.s head may also I 
ranked the street-artists (thougli this is a trade 
associated with street-life rather tlian foinung 
an integrant part of it), 1 allude more ^larti- 
cularly to the illustrated' “ hoards ” which ar- 
prepared for the purposes of the strcct-pat- 
terers, and arc adapted for no other use. Tlie 
same artist that executes tin* gr^'ater portion of 
the strtet-art, also prepares the paintings w'hich 
decorate the exterior of shows, 'riicrc are also 
the writers of manuscript music, and the makers 
and sellers of “images” of all dcoc.iptions, 
hut this branch of the subject I shall trc.it 
under the head of the si reel- Italians. Under 
the same curious head I .sli.'ill akso sjieak of 
the artists whose skill produces the street-sold 
ineJallioiis, in wax or plaster, they being oJ^.he' 
same class as the “ image ” men. In uoth 
“ images ” and “ casts ” and “ moulded ” pro- 
ductions of all kinds the change and improve- 
ment that have taken jilacc, from the ^iristine 
rudeness of “ green parrots is most stmiark- 
able and creditable to the taste of working 
people, who are the chief purchasers of the 
smaller articles. 

Of Street Art. 

The artists who work for the street-sellers arc 
less numerous than the poets for the same trade. 
Indeed, there is now hut oij;^ man who can he 
said to be solely a street- artist. The inoppoiiune 
illustration of ballads of which specimen*^ have 
already been given — or of any of the street 
papers— are the work of cheap wood-engravers, 
who give the execution of tliesc orders to their 
boys. But it is not often that illustrations are 
prepared expressly for anything but what X 
have described as “ Gallows literature.” Of 
these, samples have also been furnished. The 
one of a real murder, and the other of a fabulous 


one, or “ cock,” together with a sample (in the 
case of Mr. Patrick Connor) of the portraits 
given in such productions. The cuts for the 
heading of ballads are veiy often such as have 
been used for the illustration of other works, 
and aril “picked up cheap.” 

Tile artist who works especially for the street 
trade — as in the case of tJic man whQ^[l|H»ts the 
liatterers’ boards — must,^ttddress his ’ 

to the eye of the .spcolttor. He must v’ 
lOst striking colours, be profuse iu the 
ca^n of scarlet, light blue, orange — not yeilMr 
1 was told, it ain’t a good candlcliglit 'Jvilour— 
iinJ iffusl leave nothing to the imagination. 
Pej ecti^ and back-grounds are tilings of but 
iiinor considej»ation. Everything must be sacri- 
ctd for etiect. 

y he.se paintings arc in water colours, and arc 
ruhhrfd over witli a solution of some gum-r^in 
to jirotcct tlicm froffi tJic influence of rainy 
weatlier. Two of liie subjcct.s most in demand of 
l.ite for the patteieis’ boards wx‘re “ the Sloanes” 
and “ tlie Mamuugs.” The treatment of Jane 
Vvilbred was “w'orked” by tw'ciity boardmen, 
each w'iih his “illustration” of the subject. The 
illustrations were in six “ compartments.” In 
the first Mr. and Mrs. Sloaiie are “ picking 
out ” the girl from a line of ,v;orkhousc chiU 
dren. She is represented as plump and healthy, 
but with a stupid exjiression of countenance. 
In another com]>artmcnt, vSloane is heating the 
girl, then attenuated and wretched-looldug, with 
a .slice, while ^liis wdfe and Miss Hevaux (a 
mime 1 generally heard pionouiiced among the 
strect-jicople as it iws spelt to an English reader) 
look apjiroviiigiy on. Tiie next picture was 
Sloano com])eiiing the girl to swallow filth. 
The foul til represented her as in the hospital, 
with i^er ribs proLrudfti » from her wasted body 
— *■ ju.st as I’ve w'lfrked harab Simpole,” said a 
patterer, “ who W'as confined in a cellar and fed 
on ’tato peels. Sarah was a cock, sir, and a 
ripjicr.” Then came Iho attack of the people 
on Sloane, one old woman dressed after the 
tashiori of Mrs. Gump, “prodding” liim with 
a huge and very green umbrelta. The sixth 
and last was, as usual, the trial. 

I have described llie “ Sloanes’ board” first, 
as it may be more fresh in tlie remembrance of 
any reader observant of such things. In the 
“ Mannings* hoard” there were the same num- 
ber of coin])artinents as in the Sloanes’ ; show- 
ing the circumstances of th^si^niurder, the dis- 
covery of tlie body of Connor, the trial, &c. 
One .standing patterer, who worked a Mannings' 
board, told me that the picture of Mr^. Manning, 
beautifully “dressed for dinner” in black satin, 
with “ a low front,” firing a pistol at Connor, 
who was “ washing himself,” wliile Manning, in 
his shirt sltcvcs, looked on in evident alarm, 
was greatly admired, especially out of town. 

“ The people said,” observed the patterer, “ * O, 
look at him a- washing liisself ; he’s a doing it .so 
nattral, and ain’t a- thinking he’s a-going to be 
murdered. But was he really so ugly as that ? 
]^or ! such a beautiful woman to have to do with 
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him.* You see, sir, Connor vreren^t flattered, 
and perhaps Mrs. Manninj? was. 1 liave heard 
the same sort of remarks* both in town and 
country. I patters }jard on the women such 
times, as I points them out on my board in mur- 
ders or any ciimes. I says: * When •there ’s 
mischief a woman 's always -the first. Look at 
Mrs. Manriinj? there on tliat werry board — tlie 
w^ork of one of the fifit artists in London — it 's 
a faithful likeness, tak^ from life at one of her 
exailniiiations, look at her. She fires the pistol, 
as you can see, and her husband was her tdbl.’ 

I said, too, that Sloane was Mrs. Sloane’s tool. 
It answers best, sir, in my opinion, pacing on that 
patter. Tlie men likes it, and the wonu'ii doesn’t 
object, for they’ll say: ‘ Well, VIumi a woman 
is bad, she is bad, and is a disgrace to her sex.’"! 
There’s the board before tlieni when I runs»on 
that line of patter, and yhen I appeals fo the 
'lustration, it seems to cooper the thing. They 
must believe their eyes." 

When there is “a run” on any particular 
subject, there arc occasionally jarrings — I was 
informed hy a “hoardman” — botAveen the artist 
and his street-customers. The standing pattcrers 
want “ something more original” than their fel- 
lows, cspeciallj'' if they are likely to work in the 
same locality, while the artist prefers a faith- 
ful copy of wliat he has already executed. The 
artist, moreover, and wdth all reasonableness, 
will say: ” Why, you must have the facts. Do 
you want me to make Eliza (,j,hcstney killing 
Jiush 7 ” The matter is often conijiromised hy 
some change being introduced, and by the cha- 
racters being differently dressed. One man told 
me, that in town and country he had seen Mrs. 
Jenny shot in the following costumes, ‘‘in light 
green w'elwet, sky-blue satin, crinuson silk, and 
vite muslin.” It was* the same with Mrs. 
Manning. 

For the last six or eight years, I am told, the 
artist in question has prepaied all the hoards in 
demand. Previously, the standing pattcrers pre- 
pared their owm boards, wlu'ii they lancicd them- 
selves capable of such a ” reach of art,” or had 
them done bySoine unemployed painter, whom 
they might fall in wdth at a lodgmg-honse, or 
elsew'here. This is rarely done now', 1 am told ; 
not perhaps more than six times in a twehe- 
month, and when done it is most frequently 
practised of “ cock- hoards for, as was said to 
me, ‘‘if a man thinks he’s getting up a fake- 
ment likely to take, and w'ants a board to help 
him on with it, he’ll try and keep it to hisself, 
and come out with it quite fresh.” 

The chaige of the popular strect-urtist for the 
painting of a board is Ss. or 8^. 6//., according 
to the simplicity or elaborateness of the details ; 
the board itself is provided hy the artist's em- 
ployer. The demand for this peculiar branch 
of street art is very*irregular, depending entirely 
upon whether anything he “up” or not; that 
is, whether there has or has not been perpetrated 
any act of atr^itv, which has riveted, as it is 
called, lie attention. And so great is the 

fblt by the street- folk, whether “ the 


' most beautiful murder will take or not,” that it 
is rarely the patterer will order, or the artist 
will speculate, in anticipation of a demand, ujmri 
preparing the painting of any cveut, until satis- 
fied that it has become “ popular.” A deed of 
more than usual daring, deceit, or mystery, may 
he gt once iiailed by tliose connected with mur- 
dcr-]te,tter, as “ one that will do,” and some 
speculation may hc^ventured upon ; as it was, 
1 afn infdl'med, in the cases of Tawell, Hush, 
a^d roe Mannings; but these are merely excep- 
tional. Tims, iT tlie artist have a dozen hoards 
orderAi “ for this ten days, he may have two, 
or one, or none for the next ten so uncertain, 
it appears, is all that de])ends, without intrinsic 
merit, on mere ])oinilar a 2 )plause. 

I am unable to give — owing to the want of 
account-books, &c., which I have so often had 
to refer to as cliaracteristic of street-people — 
a precise account of the average nuinher ()f 
hoards thus prepaied in a year. Perhaps it may 
he as close to the fact as possible to concludo 
that the artist in question, who, unlike the 
majority of tlie street -j)Oets, is not a street- seller, 
hut works, as a professional man, /or hut not i/i 
the streets, realises on h^ hoards a profit of 
75. 6d. weekly. The pictorial productions for 
street-shows w'lll be more ajijiropriately described 
in tlK^nccount of street-performers and showmen. 

This artist, as 1 have shown couconiiug some 
of the strcet-profi'scors of the sister art of poesy, 
has the quality of know’ing how to adajd his 
works exactly ^fo lh(‘ taste of his patrons the 
.sellers, and of their patrons, the buyers in the 
streets. 

Of the Street-sellers of Engravings, 
♦etc., in Umhrellas, etc. 

Tiir. sale of “prints,” “pictures,” and “en- 
gravings ” — 1 heard theiti designated by eacli 
term — in iinihrellas in the striH^ts, has been 
known, as far as I could learn from the streel- 
fol^Jbr some fifteen years, and has been general 
from ten to tw'elvc ye:irs. In this trafiic the 
uiiihrella is inverted and the “stock” is dis- 
posed witliiii its exiiause. Sometimes narrow 
tajies a/c .'iltaehed trom rib to rib of the um- 
brella, ‘and vithifi these tapes are ])laeed the 
2 >ictiires, one resting upon another. Sometimes 
a feivi pins are used to attach the larger prints 
to the cotton of the umbrella, Uie smaller ones 
being “ fitted in at the side ” of the bigger. 
“Pins is bi*st, sir, in my opinion,” said a little 
old man, who used to have a “ print umbrella ” 
in the New Cut; “for the public has a more 
uiibrokencr dispjny. I used werry fine pins, 
thoif^h they’s dearer, for people as has a penny 
to sj>fire likes to see things nice, and big pins 
makes big holes in the pictures.” 

This trade is most pursued on still summer 
evenings, and the use of an inverted umbrella 
seems so far appropriate that it can only be .so 
used, in the street, in dry weather. “ I used 
to keep a sharp look-out, sir,” said tlie same 
informant, “ for wind or rain, and many’s tlie 
time them devils o’ hoys — God forgive me, 
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rhcy’s on’y poor children — but they is devils — 
has come up to me and has said — one in par- 
ticler, standin’ afore the rest: ‘Jt’ll thunder 
ill five minutes, old bloke, so hup with yer 
liumbereller, and go ’ome ; hup with it jlst ac 
it is ; it'll show stunnin ; and sell as ycr goes.’ 
O, they’re a shocking torment, sir ;4nobody,can 
feel it like people in the streets, — shocking.” 

The engravings thus .sol^ aie of all descrip- 
tions. Some have evidently been lrn.jti.s- 
pieces of sixpenny or lower-priced woras. Th^* 
works sometimes fall into hanfts of the “ vraste 
collectors," and any “ illusti ‘*ions" Se ex- 
tracted from the letter-press and arc disposed of 
by the collectors, by the gross or dozen, to tliose 
warehonscinen who sup})ly the small shop- | 
keepers and the strect-sclh'rs. Spmetimes, I 
was informed, a number ofengravings, which had 
fora while appeared as “ lV()nlis])ieccs ” were 
issued for sale separately. Many of these weie 
and are found in the " street umbrellas;" more 
especially the portraits of popular aetors and 
aetiesses. “Mr. J. 1’. Xomble, as Hamlet" — 

“ Mr. Fawcett, as Captain Copp " — “ Mr. 
Young, as lago " — “ Mr. Liston, as PaiiV 
Pry” — “Mrs. Sidduns, as Lady Macbeth" — 

“ Miss O’Neil, as' Ikdvidera,” He., &c. In 
the course of an impiiry into tlie subject nearly 
a year and a half ago, I learned fropi one 
“umbrella man" that, six or seven yeais pre- 
viously, he used to sell more portraits of “Mr. 
Edmund Kean, as llichaid 111.," than of any- 
, thing else. Engravings, too, ^vhich had first 
been admired in the “Annuals" — >vhcu half- 
a-guiiica was the jirice of the “ Literary 
Souvenir," the “ Forget-me-not," “ Fiiend- 
sliip’s Oficring," the “ Bijou," &c., ivc. — are 
liequenlly found in these uiiibrelias ; an<l 
amongst tliem arc not uiifiequeutly seen jiur- 
traits of tlie aristocratic beauties of the d.iy, 
from “waste" “Flowers of Loveliness" and 
old “ Court Magazines," -whicli “ go olF ycr^ 
fair." The majority of tliese street-sold^' en- 
gravings" are “coloured," in which state the 
street-sellers prefer them, thinking them much 
more saleable, though the information I received 
hardly bears out their opinion. * 

The following statement, A’oin a micmie-.aged 
woman, further shows the nature of the trade, 
and the class of customers : 

“ I’ve sat with an umbrella," she said, 

“ these seven or eight years, I supp()se it is. 
My husband’s a penny lot-seller, with just a 
middling pitch” [the vendor of a number of 
articles, sold at a penny “ a lot"] “and in the 
summer I do a little in cii^.f,avings, wlien I’m 
not minding niy husband’s* * lots,’ for lie has 
sometimes a day, and ofteiier a iiiglp, with 
portering and packing for a tradesman, that’s 
known him long. Well, sir, I tliink I sell most 
.‘coloured.’ ‘Master Toms’ wasn’t had last 
summer. ‘ Master Toms’ was pictures of cats, 
sir — you must have seen them — and I had them 
diflerent colours. If a child looks on with its 
father, very likely, it’ll want ‘pussy,’ and if the 
child cries for it, it’s almost a sure sale, and 


more, I tliiiik, indeed I’m sure, with men than 
with women. Women know's the value of money 
better than men, for. men never understand what 
housekeeping is. I liave no children, thank 
God, or tliey might be pinched, poor things. 
‘ Missif Kitties’ was the same sale. Toms is 
lies, and Kitties is she cats. I've sometimes 
sold to poor women who was tiresome; they 
must have just what# would fit over tlieir 
mantel-pieces, that vAs papered wdtJi pic- 
tures." [My readers may remembci *that 
sotie of the descriptions I have given, long 
previous to the present inquiry, of the rooms of 
the p8or, fully bear out this statement.] “ I 
seJb* .11 vdlitii^ on anything above Ir/., I mean 
to sell at Ifiy I’ve liad Toms and Kitties at 
; -//. though. ‘ Fashions’ isn’t worth umbrella 
ropm ; the poorest needlewoman won’t be satis- 
fied ^-itli them from^an umbrella. ‘Queans’ 
and ‘Alberts' . nd ‘Wales’s’ and the other 
children isn’t near so good as they was. There’s 
so many ‘ fine portraits of Her Majesty,’ or the 
others, given away with the first number of this 
or of that, that people’s overstocked. If a 
w'orkhig-mau can buy a new'sjiaper or a num- 
ber, why of course he may as well have a 
picture with it. They gave away glasses of gin 
at the opening of that baker’s shop there, and 
it’s tlie same doctrine " [The word she used], 
“ 1 never oiler penny theatres, or coniie exhibi- 
tions, or anything big ; they spoils the look of 
the umbrella, and makes better things look 
mean. I seli only to ivorking people, I think; 
seldom to boy.>, and seldomcr to giiJs; seldom 
to servant-maids and baldly ever to wonion of 
the town. I have itiken (id, from one of th(*m 
though. I think boys buy pictures for picture 
hooks. I never had what 1 sujipose was old 
piclujjes. To a few I jicople, I’ve known, 
‘Children’ sell * fairly, wlieri they’re made 
plump, and red cliecked, and curly haired. 
They sees a resemblance of their grandchildren, 
perhaps, and buys. Young married people does 
so too, but not so oft, I think. I don’t remember 
that ever I have made more than l.s. lOd. on an 
evening. I don’t sell, or very Seldom indeed, 
at Ollier times, and only in summer, and w'hcn 
its fine. If I clear 5s. I counts that a good 
w'cek. It’s a great lielp to the lot-selling. I 
seldom clear so much. Oftener 4jr." 

The principal sale of these “ pictures," in 
the streets, is fiom umbrellas. Occasionally, a 
street-stationer, or even av^miseellancous lot- 
seller, w'lieii he has met with a cheap lot, 
especially of portraits of Indies, will display a 
ccilection of prints, pyramidally |irranged on 
his stall, — but these are exceptions. Some- 
times, too, an “umbrella print-seller" will have 
a few “ pictures in frames,” on a sort of stand 
alongside the umbrella. 

The pictures for the unoljrellas are bought at 
the warehouse, or the swag-shops, of which I 
have before spoken. At these establishments 
“ i^rints " are commonly sujttlicd from 3d. to 
5s. tlie dozen. The street-sellers buy at 5d. 
and Gd. the dozen, to sell at a Id. a piece; and 
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at $d. to s^ll at Jrf. None of the pictures thus 
sold are prepared expressly for the streets. 

In so desultory and — as oile inlclligent street- 
seller with whom I conversed on the subject 
described it — so tvrnthery a trade, it is ditficult 
to arrive at exact statistics. From the h* t data 
at my command, it may he •eoinputed, that foi 
twelve weeks of tlic year, there are thirty um- 
brella print-sellers (Ml exeeptionnl traders 
therein included) each clearing G.s'. weekly, and 
takiftg 12^. Thus it appears that 21 G/. is yearly 
expended in the streets in this purchase. Mrfiay 
of the sellers arc old or infirm; one av]i|o was 
among the most prosj)erous before tl^* changes 
in the streets of Lambeth, was< dwarfish, Aid 
was delighted to he thought “ a etii.tractcr.” 

Op the Street-selj.lrs of Pictures ir 
« Frames. * 

From about 1810, or somewhat earlier, down 
to 1830, or somewhat later, tlio street-sale of 
pictures in frames was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Jews. The subjects were then 
nearly all scriptural ; “ The OtTering up of 
Isaac;” “Jacob’s Dream;” “ 1'he Crossing 
of the Red Sea;” “ 'I'he Death of Stser.i ;” 
and “ The Killing of Goliath from the Sling 
of the youtliful David.” Rut the Jew traders 
did not at all aoeotuit it ucees.suiy to confine 
the subjects of their pictures to the records 
of tlie Old — their best trade was in the illus- 
trations of tlie New Testament. r 1‘erli.ips the 
“ Stoning of St. Stephen ” was iheir most 
saleable “ picture in a frame.” 'I'here were 
also “Tlie Nativity;” “The Slaying of 
the Children, by order of Ilciod” (witli the 
<iuotation of St. Matthew, chap. ii. verse 17, 
” Then w'as ftilfUlcd that which was spoken by 
Jeremy the prophet”); Tl^'^* Sermon the 
Mount;” “The Beheading ot John the Baptist ;” 
“ The Entry of Christ into Jcnis.alem;” “ I'lie 
Raising of Lazarus “ TJie Jlctrayai on the 
part of Judas “ The Crucifixion ;” and “ The 
Conversion of St. Paul.” There were others, 
hut these were the principal subjects. All 
these pictures f'cre coloured, and very deeply 
coloured. St. Stephen was stoned in the lightest 
of sky-blue short mantles. The ])icturcs were 
sold in the streets of London, ino.stly in the w'ay 
of hawking; but ten times as extensively, I am 
told, in the country, as m town. Indeed, at 
the present time, many a secluded village ale- 
house has its parlotir walks decorated with these 
scriptural illustrations, whicli seem to have 
superseded 

“ The picture# placed for omanieTit and use ; 

The twelve good rules; the royal game ef goose,” 

mentioned by Goldsmith as characteristic of a 
village inn. These “Jew pictures” are now 
yielding to others. * 

Most of these articles were varnished, and 2«. 
or Gfi. each was frequently the price asked, 
li. 6<i being t^ven “ if no better could be 
done,” and sometimes Is. A smaller amount 
per siingle picture was always taken, if a set 


were purchased. These productions were pre- 
pared princlpnlly for street-sale and for hawkers. 
The frames were narrower and nieaner-IooJdng 
than in the present street-pictures of the kind ; 
they were stained like the present frames, in imi- 
tation of maple, hut far le.ss skilfully. Soine- 
tim?s they* were a black japan; sometimes a 
sorrymnitation of inaliogany. 

In the excitementiDf the Reform Bill era, the 
^rc?Upict^es in frames most in demand were 
Hyrl Ixrey, Eai} Spencer’s (or Lord Althorp), 
Lord JJJrotigham’s, and Lord John Russell’s. 
O’Conncirs also “ sold well,” as did William 
IV. “ Queen Adelaide,” I was told, “ went 
off middling, not much more than half as good 
as William.” Towards the close of King Wil- 
liam’s life, the j)ortraits of the Princess Vic- 
toria of Kent were of good sale in the streets, 
and lier Royal Highness was certainly repre- 
sented as a young lady of undue plumpness, 
and had hardly justice done to her portraiture. 
The Duchess of Kent, also, I was informed, 

“ sold fairish in the streets.” In a little time, 
the picture in a frame of the Princess Victoria 
of Kent, with merely an alteration in the title, 
hceamc available as Queen Victoria I., of Great 
Britain and li eland. Since that period, there 
have been the princes and princcbses, her Ma- 
jesty’s* offspring, who present a strong family 
resemblance. 

'J’Ijc .street pictures, so to speak, are not nn- 
frcqiU'Tiily of a religions character. Pictures 
of the Virgin anrl Gljild, of the Saviour seated* 
at the Last Sn])p(‘r, of tlie Crucifixion, or of 
the diifeniit saints, generally coloured. The 
principal purchasers of these “ religious* pic- 
tures *’ are^jhe poorer Irish. I remember see- 
ing, in the course* of an inquiry among street- 
])errormers last summer, the entire wall of a 
poor street-dancer's one room, excejit merely 
tlu' space occupied by the fireplace, covered 
V’itL small coloured i)ictures in frames, the 
whotV- of which, the jiroprietor told me, with 
some })rule, he had picked up in the streets, 
according as he could .spare a few pence. Among 
them wc^c a cnicifix (of bone), and a few me- 
dallions, of a religious character, in plaster or 
wax. This man was of Italian extraction ; but 
I have seen the same thing in the rooms of the 
Roman Catholic Irish, though never to the 
same extent. 

The general subjects now most in demand for 
street-sale arc, “ Lola Montes,” “ Louis Philippe 
and his Queen,” “ The Sailor’s Return,” “ The 
Soldier’s Return,” and the “Parting” of the 
same individuals, P'^Aiugglcrs, in diflerent situa- 
tions, ‘Poachers also; “Turpin’s Ride to York,” 
the divrrs feats attri Wed to Jack Sheppard (hut 
less popular than “ Turpin’s Ride,”) “ Court- 
ship,” “ Marriage ” (the one a conpl6 caressing, 
and the other bickering), “ Father Mathew”- (in • 
very black large hoots), “ Napoleon Bonaparte 
crossing the Alps,” and his “ Farewell to his 
Troops at Fontainebleau,” “ Scenes of Piracy.” 
None of these subjects are modem ; “ Lola 
Montes” (a bold-faced woman, in a riding- 
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habit), being the newest. Why,” said one reasons I iieard assjgned for the decadence were 
man fanjiliaa* with the trade, '‘there hasn’t the greater elieapness of musical productioOvS 
been no Louis Napoleon in a frame- picture for generally, and tlie present fondness for lilho- 
the streets, nor Cobdens, nor Feargus O’Con- graphic cnibelJishincnts to every polka, waltz, 
iiors, nor Sir John FrankJims ; what is wanted quadrille, ballad, &c., &c. “ People now hates, 

for US is something exciting.” 1 do b^^Jieve, a bare inusic-sheel,” one street- 


The prices of frame-pictures (as 5 somotimes 
lieard them called) made expressly for ^reel- 
sale, vary from [rl. to Is. a*j)air. Tiie l/I. ii pair 
are about six inches by four, very f#no, j-n\i on 
thin paper, and with frames made orlatli-A'.q#l 
(stained), but put together ver^- conmactly. 
The cheaper sorts are of priig bought^at tin* 
swag-shops, or of waste- dealers, sometimes 
roughly coloured, and sometimes plain, 'j’lie 
greatest sale is of those cliarged from 2d. to id. 
the pair. 

Some of the higher-priced pictures arc painted 
purposely for the streets, hut are always copies 
of some popular engiavjng, .-nid their sale i.-» not 
a twentieth of the others. ’J’hcsc frame -jnctuids 
were, and are, generally gOt up hy a family, the 
gills taking the management of the j)aj)er-woik, 
the boy.s of the w'ood. The parents liaxc, many 
of them, hcon j)aper-stainers. This division of 
labour is one reasomof the exceeding cheapness 
of this street branch of the fine aits. These 
working artists — or whatever they are to be 
called — also prepare and frame for stregt-sale 
the plates given awuiy in the first jii.staiice witli 

nuinher of a ne^vsjiajier or 4 I j/criodieal, arid 
afterivards “to be Jiad for next to nolliing.” 
i The prevalence of .such eiigra^jjigs lias tended 
greatly to diminish the sale of the jdeturcs pre- 
pared expressly tor the stieets. 

Ten years ago this tiade was ten limes grealci 
than it is now. The piincipal sale still is, and 
always was, at the street-maikets oh Sa tin d.iy 
evenings, ’I hey are sold piled on a small stall, 
or carried under the arm. To sell l(f,. woitli 011 
a Satuiday night is an extraordiiiaiy sale, and 
2s. Gd. is a bad one, and the fr<ime-jne|‘irej 
must have “middling ])allcr to set theinp^-'f at 
all. ‘ Twopence a pair ! ’ he'll say; ‘only two- 
pence a pair ! Wlio’d be without an ornament 
to his dwelling ?’ ” 

There are now about fifty persons e^aged in 
this sale on a Saturday iii^ht, of wnom the 
majority are the artists or preparers of the pic- 
tures.* On a Monday evening there are about 
twenty sellers; and not half that number on 
other evenings— but some “ take a round m the 
suburbs.” 

If these people take 10.v. weekly for frame- 
pictures the year through, 1,040/. is yearly 
expended in this way. X imatc tlie average 
number at twenty daily. '.I'heir profi?s arc 
about cent per cent ; boys and working ]icopje 
buy the most. The trade is often promoted by 
a raffle at a piiblic-liousc. Many mechanics, 

I was told, now frame tlieir own pictures. 

Of the SrufeEX-sELLERs of MANUscnirT 
AND OTHER Music. 

This trade u.sed to be more extensively carried 
on in the streets than it is at present The , 


selJi r remarked. 

3')ie street manuscri])t-music trade was, cer- 
tainly. and principally, piratical. An air 
becanie popular pej*ha])s on a sudden, as it was 
])oinled out to me. in the ease, of “ Jump,^im 
Oifiiv,” At a musical publisher’s, such an 
afKur in the first bloom of its popularity, \vould 
have been charged from 2s. to 3.s'. G//., twenty - 
llvA , ears*agojaiid tlie street-seller at that time, 
often also a fwoK-stall keeper, would employ, or 
niy of tliose wdio oliered them for sale, and who 
tcfiicd them for tlie purpose, a inaiiiiscrijit of 
the tfemanded musxc,^w'hicli he could sell cheap 
ill coinparisi'u. 

A iiKin who, until the charges of wdiich I 
liavc before spoken, kejit a second-hand hook- 
stall, in a .sort ol arched jiassage in the hlcw' 
(hit, Lambeth, sold manuseript-musie, and was 
often “ sadly hotheied,” he said, at one time by 
the musical jirojiensities of a man who looked 
like a jonnicynuiu tailor. I'his man, wdiencver 
he had laid out a tiille at the hook-stall, looked 
over the music, and often jmlled a small flute 
fiom Ins pocket, and began to play a few buis 
from one of the nianuseripts, and this he con- 
tinued doing, ^to the displeasure of the staJJ- 
keeper, until a eiowd began to asseiiihle, think- 
ing, perhaps, that the fl ule-])la} ci w'as a street- 
musician, he WMS then oliliged (0 desist. Of 
the kind of mu^ic he sold, or of its mode of 
jiroduclion, this sUcet-hook‘'cller knew nothing, 
lie })urelia‘'ed it of a man who eanied it to liis 
stall, *aii(l ns In ioudd 1 sell tolerably well, he 
gave hiinself no furlhci trouble coneeining it. 
Tiic sujiplier of the manuscript pencilled on 
each sheet the ])iice it was to be odered at, 
allowing the stall-keeper fiom 50 to 150 per 
cent, piotit, if the price marked was obtained. 
“ I liaveii’t seen anything of him, sir,” said the 
stieet-liookseller, “for a long •while. 1 ilare 
say he was some poor musicianer, or singer, or 
a reduced gentleman, peril a])S, for he aUvays 
came after dusk, or ehe on bad dark days.” 

Although but partially conneeted with street- 
art, I may mention as a samjile of the music 
sometimes ofl'ered in street-sale, that a hpok- 
stall keeper, three weeks agfiPshowed me a pile 
of music winch he had purchased from a 
“waste collector,” nhoiit eight months before, 
at 2id. tlie*j)Ound. Aimaig this wf^p soine MS. 
music, wliicli 1 specify below, and which the 
book- stall keeper w*as confident, on very in- 
Buflicieut grounds, 1 think, had been done for 
stieet-salc. 

The music liad, as reganJs tlirce-fourths of it, 
evidently been bound, and had been tom from 
the boards of the book, as only the paper por- 
tion is purchased for “ waste. Some, however, 
were loose sheets, whicli liad evidently never 
been subjected to the process of stitchirfg. 1 
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now cite some of the titles of this street-sale ; There are now no persons regularly employed 
^Le Petit Tainbour. Sujet d’un Grand Ron- in preparing MS. music for the streets. Rut 
deau pour le Piano Forte. Compost) par L. Zer- occasionally a person skilled in music writing 
(MS.) “ Ri Tanti Palpiti. The Ccle- will, when he or she, I was told, had nothing 

brated Cavatina, by Rossini, &c,” “ Twenty better in hand, do a little for the street sale, 

Short Lessons, or Preludes in the moA Con- disposing of the MSS. to any street- stationer or 
vcnient Keys for the Harp. Composed and bookseller.# If four persons are this way em- 
Respectfully Redicatcd to Lady Ann Collins, ployi^. receiving As. a week each, the year 
By John Baptist Mcjner. Price 5s.’* “An through — which I ^ assured is the extent — 
Cota Caol (given in the^ncicnt Irish character.) we •find Ifpwards of 40/. thus earned, and 
The^lender Coat,” (MS.) “ Cailin heog chruite ^our twiSe tliat sum taken by the street re- 
na mho (also in Irish). The Pretty Girl Milk- tailers. 
ing the Cow,” (MS.) ^ * 

OF THE CAPITAL AND INC«ME OF THE STREET-SELLERS OF STATION- 
ERY, LlTYllATURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


I now j^rocced to give a summary of the capital,^ 
and income of the above classes. I will first 
hov^Dver, endeavour to give a summary of the 
number of individuals belonging’ to the class. 

This appears to be made up (so far as I am 
able to ascertain) of the following items: — 120 
sellers of stationery; 20 sellers of pocket-books 
and diaries ; 50 sellers of almanacks and memo- 
randum-books ; 12 sellers of account-books ; SI 
card-sellers ; (i secret papers- sellers ; 250 sellers 
of songs and ballads ; 90 running patterers ; 20 
.standing patterers; 8 sellers of “cocks” (prin- 
cipally elopements); 15 selling conundrums, 
“comic exhibitions,” &c. ; 200 selling play-bills 
and books for the jday ; 40 back-number-sellcrs ; 
4 wa.ste paper-sellers at Billingsgate ; 40 .sellers 
of tracts and pamphlets; 12 Jicws venders, &c., 
at steam-boat piers; 2 hook auctioneers; 70 
book-stall keepers and book barrow-men; 16 
sellers of guide-books ; 30 sellers of song-books 
and children’s books ; 40 dealers in ])ictures in 
frames ; 30 vendors of en^avings in umbrcll3.s, 
and 4 sellers of mannscriptj music — m«king 
altogether a total of 1,110. Many of the above 
street- trades are, however, only temporary. As, 
for instance, the street-sale of i)laying-cards, 
continues only fourteen days in the year ; pocket- 
books and diaries, four weeks ; others, again, are 
not regularly pursued from day to day, as the sale 
of prints and Engravings in umbiellas, which 
affords employment for but twelve w'ceks out of 
the fifty-two, and conundrums for two months. 
One trade^ however, (namely, that of “ Comic 
Exhibition Papers,” gcladnc and engraved cards 
of tlie Exhibition) is entirely now in the streets. 
In the broad- sheet trade, again, the “running 
patterers” w'ork what are called “cocks,” when 
thei'e arc no incidents happening to incite the 
public mind. Hence, mining due allowances 
for such variAtions, we may fairly a^unic that 
the street-sellers belonging to this class number 
at least 1,000. The following statistics will 
show the whole amount of capital, and the gross 
income of this branteh of street traffic . 

Capital or Value W the Stock-in-Tradc 
OP THE Street-sellers op Stationery, 
Literature and the Fine Arts. 

Strceftsellers qf Statimenj, 

40 #8talla, 4s. each ; 80 boxes, 


£, s. d. 

3s. 6d. each ; and stock-money for 

120 sellers, 10s. each 82 0 0 

Street-sellers of Poclcet-hooks and Diaries. 
Stock-money for 20 vendois, 10s. 
each 1000 

Street-sellers of Almanacks and Memorandum- 
hooks. 

Stock-money for 50 venTlors, Is. 

per head 2 10 0 

Street-sellers of Account-books. 

12 Riskels, 3s. each ; 12 w'atcrproof 
bags, 2s. Od. each ; stock-money for 

12 sellers, 15s. each 12 6 0 

St^^et-sellers of Cards. 

Stock-money for 20 sellers, D. Od. 

cacli 250 

Street-seller of Stcnographic-ca,) ds. 
Stock-n^oney for 1 seller ... 016 

Strcct-selle7 s of Long-songs, 

20 poles to which songs are at- 
tached, 2d. each ; stock-money for 
20 sellers, D. each 13 4 

* sX^^rl-sellers of Wall-songs (“ Pinners-up.”) 

30 canvass frames, to which songs 
arc hung, 2s. each ; stock-money for 
30 sellers, Is. each 4 10 0 

Street-sellers of Ballads (“ Chaunters.”) 

2 fiddles, 7s. each ; stock-money 
for 200 chaiinters, D. each , . . 10 14 0 

Stjeet-scllers of Dialogues ” ** Litanies^” ^c. 

( “ Standing Patterers." ) 

20 boards w’ith appendages “ for 
])ictures,” 5s. Od. each ; 20 paintings 
Jbr boards, 3^. Od. each ; stock- 
money for 20 vend^s, D-. each ..1000 
Stt%et-sellers Executions^ Sfc. (“ Running 
A Patterers.") 

Stock-money for 90 sellers, D. 

each 4 10 0 

Street-sellers of “ Cocks’* 
Stock-money for 8 sellers, D. each 0 8 0 

Street-sellers of Conundrums and Nuts to Crack. 

Stock-money for 15 sellers, Is. 
each 


0 15 0 
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Street^sellers qf Exhibition Papers^ Magical 
Delusions^ 

Stock-money for 16 sellers, I 5 , 

each 0 15 0 

Street-tellers qf Secret Papers, 
Stock-money for 6 vendors, If. 

each I 060 

Street-sellers qf Play -hills and Books of iJtb Play. 
Stock-money for 200 vendors, 2f. 

each ^ 20^ O 0 

Street-sellers of Back Numbers. J 
Stock-money for 40 sellers, 6s. ^ 

each ... 10 0 0 

Street-sellers of Waste-paper at Billingsgate. 
Stock-money for 4 sellers, 6s. each 10 0 

Street-sellers of Tracts and Pamphlets. ^ 
Stock- money for 40 sellers, Gd. 

each 100 

Street-sellers of Newspapei s {Second Edition). 
Stock-money for 20 sellers, 2s. 6d. 

each 2 10 0 

Street-sellers of Newspapers, Sfc., on hoard 
Steam- boats. 

Stock-money for 12 sellers, 6s. 

each * 3 0 0 

Street- sellers of Books by Auction. 
Stock-money for 2 sellers, 21. 
each; 2 barrows, 1/. each; 2 boards, • 

for barrows, 3s. each C 6 0 

Street- sellers of Books on Stalls and Barrows. 

20 stalls, 4s. each; 50 bajjows, 

1/. each; 50 boards, for barrows, 3s. 
each ; stock-money, for 70 sellers, 

21. each 201 10 0 

Street-sellers of Guide-hoous. 
Stock-money, for 16 sellers, 5s. 

each 400 

Street- sellers of Song Boohs and Childietis Books. 

Stock- money, for 30 vendors. Is. 
each . 1 j- O *0 

Street-sellers of Pictures in Frame/i 
40 stalls, 2s. Gd. each ; stock- 
money, for 40 sellers, 5s. each , . 15 0 

Street-sellers of Engravings in Unfbrellas. 
Umbrellas, 2s. Gd, each ; stock- « 
money, for 30 sellers, 2s. each . . SO 

Street-sellers of Manuscript-music. 
Stock-money, for 4 sellers, Is.Gd. 
eacli 06 


Total Capital invested in 
THE Street-sale of Stationary, 
Literature, and Fine 

Arts v ,, . .41? 


Income, or average annual “takings,” 
OP THE Street-sellers of Stationery, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts. 

Street-sellers of Stationery. 

There are 120 vendors of stationery, 
who mU altogether during the year. 


224^40 quires of writing paper at 3d. 
per quire ; 149,760 doz. envelopes, at 
1 ^d. per doz. ; 37,440 doz. pens, at 3d. 
per doz. ; 24,960 bottles of ink, at Id. 
each; 112,320 black lead pencils, at 
Id. ^h ; 24,960 pennyworths of 
wafert, and 49,920 sticks of sealing- 
wax, at ^d. per stick ; amounting alto- 
gether to £4,992 

Street-sellers qf Po^t-hooks and Diaries. 
During the yeai 1 ,440 pocket-books, 
a4 Gd. each, and 960 diaries, at Gd. * 
each, are sold in the streets by 20 
vendors ; amounting to £60 

S^ A-sdtlers^f Almanacks and Memorandum- 
^ hooks. 

There are sold during the year, in 
the streets of London, 280,800 memo- 
ranflum-books, at Id. each, and 4,800 ^ 

almanacks at 1'’ ea?]i, among 50 ven- 
dors, altogether amoimting to . . . j^l,190 

Street -sellers of Account-hooks. 

There are now 12 itinerants vending 
account-books in various parts of the 
metropolis, each of whom sells daily, 
upon an average, 4 account-books, at 
If. 9d. each ; the number sold during 
the year is therefore 14,970, and the 
sum expended thereon amounts to , . j^l,310 

Street-sellers of “ Gelatine,'* “ Engraved,** and 
^ “ Playing-cards.** 

There are 20 street- sellers vending 
gelatine and engraved cards during tlic 
day, and 30 selling playing-cards (for 
14 days) at night The.se vendors get 
rid of, among lhem> in the course of the ' 

year, 43,200 gelatine, and 14,400 en- 
grailed cards, at Id. eacli, and 3,360 
jtiacks of playitig-cards, at 3d. per 
pack ; so that the money spent in the 
streets on the sale of engraved, gela- 
tine, and playing-cards, during the 

year, amounts to i^282 

Sti eet-seller of Stenogra^tic Cards, 

There is only 1 individual^* work- 
ing” stenographic cards in the streets 
of London, and the number he .sells in 
the course of the year is 7,448 cards, ' 
at Id. each, amounting to , ... £31 4 

Street-sellers of Long Songs. 

I am assured, that if 20 jjjjprsons were 
selling long songs in the street last 
summer (during a period of 12 weeks), 
it was ‘*.the outside;” as long songs 
are now “ for fairs and races,* and 
country work.” Calculating that each 
cleared 9f. in a week, and to clear that 
took 15f., wc find there is expended in 
long son^s in the streets ^mnually . . £130 

Street-sellers qf Wall Songs Pinnert-up,**) 

On fine summer days, the wall song- 
se^er8 (of whom there are 811^ take £r. 
on an average, Qn ihort wintry days 


16 , 
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they may not tilce half io much, and 
on very zoggy or rainy days they take 
nothing at adl. Reckoning; that each 
wall song-man now takes 10^. 6d. 
weekly (7t. being the profit), we find 
there is expended yearly in London « 
streets, in the ballads of the pinners- up £810 

Street- sellers of Ballads Chaunters.*^) 

There are now 200 <phauntcrs, who 
also sell the ballads tney ^ing; the 
nvGwge takings of each are 8s. per 
day ; altogather amounting to . , . £4,(560 

Street-sellers oj Executions, S^c. Running; Bat- 
terers.”) ( 

Some represent their average w^kly 
earnings at 1 2a. Gd. the year through ; 
some, at 10a. 6d. ; and others at less 
than half of l2a. Gd. Reckoning, how- 
ever; that only 9a. weekly in :ui average 
profit per individual, and that 14a. be 
taken to realise that profit, we find 
there is expended yearly, on executions, 
fires, deaths, &c., in I^ondon . . . £3,270 

Street-sellers of Dialogues, Litanies, {Stand- 
ing Pattcrers.) 

If 20 standing patterers clear 10a. 
weekly, each, the year through, and 
take lOa. weekly, we find lliere is 
yearly expended in the standing patter 
of London streets . £780 

Street-sellers of Cocks ” {Elopements, Love 
Letters, SfC. 

There are now 8 men who sell 
nothing but ** Cocks,’^ each of whom 
dispose daily of 6 doxon copies at \d. 
jier copy, or altogether, during the 
year, 179,712 copies, amounting to £374 8a. 

Street-sellers of Conundrums — Nuts to Crack,” 
^c. 

From the best information I could 
acquire, it appears that fifteen men 
may be computed as working conun- 
drums for two months throughout the 
twelve, and cluiring 10«. Gd. weekly, 
per individual. The cost of the “Nuts 
to Crack ” (when new) is 5d. a dozen 
to the seller; but old “Nuts" often 
answer the purpose of tlie street- seller, 
and may be had for about half the 
price ; the cost of the “ Nut-ctack- 
ers ” is 2i. to 2s. ^d. It may be cal- 
culated, then, that to realize the 
lOj. Gd. above-mentioned 15 j. must 
be taken. Tliis shows the street ex- 
penditure in** “Nuts to Crack” and 
“ Nut-crackers to be yearly . . . £90 

Street-sellers qf Exhibition Papers, Magical 
Delusions; Sfc. 

This trade is carried on only for \ 

^ort time in the winter, as regards the 
magical portion ; and I am informed 
that, including itie “ Comic Exhibi- 
tions,” it extends to about half of 


the sum taken for conundrums ; or to 
about £15 

Street-sellers of Secret Papers. 
Supposing that 0 men last year 
each cleared Gs. weekly, we find ex- 
pended yearly in the streets on this 
rubbish r £93 

Street-sellers of ^lay-bills and Books. 
Taking jMiie profits at 3s. a week, 
accent, per cent, on the outlay, and 
reckoning 200 sellers, including those 
at thd saloons, concert- rooms, &c., 

“re is expended yearly on the sale 
of play-bills j)urchased in the streets 
of Loudon £3,120 

Street-sellers of Back Numbers. 

There are now 40 vendors in the 
streets of London, each selling upon 
an average 3 dozen copies daily, at \d. 
eacli, or during the year 336,900 odd 
numbers. Jfence, the sum expended 
annually in the streets for back num- 
bers of periodicals amounts to up- 
wards of . . . £700 

Slrcel-scUers of IVaste-papcr at BilUngsgaff. 
There are 4 individuals selling 
waste -v])a})er at Rillingsgate, one of 
whom informed me that from 70 to 
100 pounds weight of “ waste ” — 
about three-fourths being newspa- 
pers — is suppli^Ktl to Billingsgate mar- 
ket and its visitants. The average 
price is not less tlian a pound, 
or from that to 3d. A single paju'T is 
Id. Ileckpning that 85 j)oimds of 
waste- paper are- sold a day, at *2hl. 
per pound, we find that the annual 
expenditure in waste-paper at Bil- 
Hngsgale is upwards of £275 

' X^treet-sellers of Tractk and Pamphlets. 

From the information I obtained 
from one of this class of street-sellers, 

I find there are 40 individuals gaining 
a livelihood in selling tracts and pam- 
phlets id the streets*, full one half are 
men of colour, the other half consists 
of old and infirm men, and young 
boys, the average takings of each is 
about 3.y. a day, the year through; the 
ammal street expenditure in the sale 
of tracts and pamphlets is thus up- 
wards of . £620 

Street-sellers of ^ewspapers {Second Edition.) 
There arc 20 who are engaged in 
the stAet sale of newspapers, second 
edition, each of whom take weekly 
(for a period of 6 weeks in the year) 
ll. 5s. ; so that, adopting the calcula- 
tion of my infonnant, and giving a 
profit of 160 per cent, th«t. yearly 
expenditure in the streets, in second 
editions, amounts to £150 
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Street- sellers of Newspapers^ ^c., at Steam-Boat 
Piers, 

I am informed that the average 
earnings of tliese traders, altogether, 
may be taken at 15s. weekly; ciilcu- 
latiiig that twelve carry on t)ie trade 
the year through, we find tliat (assum- 
ing each man to sell at tliirty-three • 
per cent, profit — though ^jii the case 
of old works it will be often cent ^jjfcr , 
cent.), the sum expended annually ^ 
in steam-boat papers is upwards of .£^,500 
Street-sellers of Books {hy Auction). 

There are at present only 2 street- 
sellers of books by auction in London, 
whose clear weekly earmngs are 10,?. 5d. 
each. Calculating their profits at 2501. 
per cent, their weekly receipts will 
amount to each ]ier week ; givinjv 
a yearly expenditure of £91 

Street-sellers of Books on Stalls and Bai rows. 

The numhei of book-stills and bar- 
rows in the streets of the inetrojiolis is 
70. The proprietors of thest‘ sell weekly 
upon an average 42.volumes each. The 
number of volumes annually sold in 
the streets is thus 1,1175,920, and leck- 
oning each volume sold to average 9(1,, ^ 
we find that the yearly expenditure in 
the sale of hooks in the stieet amounts 


Street-sellers of Manuscript Music, 

There are only 4 sellers of manuscript 
music in the streets, wlio take on an 
average ^s. eacli weekly ; lienee we find 
the annual expenditure in this article 
amouftts in round numbers to . . £40 

Total Sum expended Yearly 
IN THE StREE’IS on JrATIONERY, 

Literature, the Fine , 

i^iTs £33,44^ 12^. 

' N lil4?ITOME OF THE PaTTERINO ClASS.* 

I wish, hei^y passing to the next subject — the 
^ street-sellcfu of manufactured articles (of one 
of whom the engraving here given furnislies a 
welk-known specii len) — 1 wish, 1 say, as ^find 
some mistakes li ’veticcurred on the subject, to 
give the public a general view of the patterers, 
as well as to ofibr some few observations con- 
cerning the means of improving the habits of 
street-people in general. 

The patterers consist of three distinct classes ; 
viz., those who sell sonietliing, and patter to 
help ofl“ their goods ; those who exhibit some- 
thing, and patter to help ofl* tlie show; and 
those who do nothing but patter, with a view 
to elicit alms. Under the head of ‘‘ Patterers 
who sell ** may be classed 


to £5,733 

Street -sellers of Guid^woks. 

The street-sellers of guide-books to 
public places of amuseiiRiit, are Id m 
number, the profit of eacli is 4s. weekly, 
at 25 percent, lienee tlie'takiiigs nu 
he 20 a\ ; tlius^ making tlie annual ex- 
penditure in the street-sale of sucli 
books amount to £332 

Street-sale (f Song-hooks and Chidrcfds books. 

There are 30 street- sellers who vend * 

children’s books and song-books, and 
dispose of, among them, 2 dozen each 
daily, or during the year 224,0*40 hooks, 
at Id. each; lienee the sum yearly ex-* 
pended in the street-sale oi* children’s* 
books and song-books is £936 

Street-sellers of Pictures in Frames, 

If we calculate 40 persons selling jiic- 
tures in frames, and each taking IO 5 . 
weekly ; we find the annual amount 
spent m the streets in the sale of these 
articles is ^ . . . . £1,040 

Street-sellers tf Prints aht: Engraving? in 
Umd’^llets, 1 

The street- sale of prints and engrav- 
ings in umbrellas lasts only 12 weeks. 

There are 30 individuals who gain a 
livelihood in the sale of these article^ 
during that period. The average takings 
of each seller il 12.?. weekly ; so that 
the annual street-expenditure upon 
prints and engravings is . « . . '£21G 


Worxers, 
(juuck Doctors, 

Cheap Jacks. 

(iriasc llemovcis, 
W.iaei Patterers, 

RiiiK SedJers, 

Dealers m Corn Salve, 


Dealers in Razor Paste, 

,, French Polish, 

,, Platin;; Halls. 

,, CandieShadci!, 

,, Rat l*oisons, ^ 

,, Hlacking, 

Hook Auctioneeis. 


The second ckiss of patterers includes jug- 
gler,*^ showmen, clo\<iis and fortune-tellers ; be- 
side several exhflutors who invite jmblic iiotic . 
to the wonders of the telcscojic or microscope. 

The third and last class of patterers arc 
those who neither sell nor amuse, but only 
.victiini.so those who get into their clutches. 
These (to use their own words) “ do it on the 
bounce.” Their general resoft is an inferioi 
public-house, sometimes a brothel, oraco/Iee- 
.shop. One of the tricks of these w 01 tines is to 
group together at a window, and if a well-dressed 
person jiass liy, to salute him wdth the con- 
tents of a flour-bag. One of their jials — better 
dressed than the rest — immediately walks out, 
declares, it was purely accidental, and invites 
the gentleman in “ to be brushed.” Probibly 
he coii.s(*iits, and still more probably, if he be 
“ good-iiartured,” he is plied witli liijuor, drugged 
with snufi* for the occasion, and left in some ob- 
scure court, utterly stupified. When he awakes, 
he finds that his watch, purse, &c., are gone. 

“ A casual observer, or c,en a stranger, may 
bo induced to contract a wayside acquaintance 
with the parties to whom I allude,” says one of 
the pattering class, from whom I have received 
much valuable information and if lie be a 
visitor of fairs and races, tliat acquaintance, 
though slight, may Boinetimes prove expensive. 
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But casual observers cannot, from the com- 
plexity and varied circumstnnccs of the charac- 
ters now iinder notice, form anything like a 
correct view of them. I am convinced that no one 
•an, but those who have vis/(t d their haui^s and 
indeed lived iimong liieiii for months together. 
They are not lO he known, any more than the 
great city was to be built, in a day, 'J’his ad- 
vantage — if so it may b|^ called -lias fallen to 
my lot." ^ 

The three classes of pattcreru above enume- 
rated mii.st not be eonfounded. Tlie two fiAt 
are ^ftntially distinct fiom the last — at, least 
they do something iot their living; aii^ though 
the pattering street- tradesmen iV»y gcneiaRy 
overstep the bounds of truth in tV.,'r glowmg 
descriptions of the virtues of the goods they 
sell, still it should he rememhered they are i») 
morft^ dishonest in their dealings than the ‘^en- 
terprising " class of sliopkecpcrs, wlio resort to 
the printed mode of puffing off their -wares, — 
indeed the street-sellers are far less rejirchcn- 
sihle than their more wealthy brother puffers of 
the shops, who cannot plead want as an excuse 
for their dishonesty. The recent revelations 
marie by the Lancet, as to the adulteration of the 
articles of diet sold by the London grocers, 
show that the patterers -wdio sell, practise far 
less imposition than some of our merchant 
princes." 

“A tradesman in Tottonham-oourt Itnail, v.lu>sc ad- 
diess the Lnncet advertises {^ratis, tim^ proclaims the 
superior qualities ol lus ‘ Fnir.sf White I’j ppkk. One 
p.icltage of this article, vliicli in the iiiteiior part of the 
Kernel of the finest pejiper, lieiiif^ equal in strength to 
nearly three times fhequantitj ofliUek pepper (which 
1 . the inferior, small, slinvelletl berries, and often little 
more than Inuks), it will he not only the best but tlie 
clifiipest for every pinpose.’ Tins suii'T-exci llout 
pipper, ‘sold In packages, price Ir/..’ vas found on 
analjsis to consist of (inely-grfuind black peppei\^ and 
n Vk'iy large quantity cf whcat-Jloui .* 

Indeed the Lancet has demonstrated that as 
legards tea, cofl'ce, arrow-root, sugar, and 
pepper sold by “pattering" shopkeepers, the 
rule invaiiably is that those are arlieles which 
arc the most piifled, and “ \sarranted free from 
adulteration," abd “ to wdiicli the attention of 
families and invalids is particularly directed as 
being of the finest quality ever imported into 
this country," arc iiuiformly the most scanda- 
lously adulterated of all. 

We should, therefore, remember while vent- 
ing our indignation against pattering street- 
sellers, tliat they ai^ not the only pntfeus in the 
world, and that they, at least, can plead poverty 
in extenuation of their oflence ; whereas, it 
must be confessed, that shopkeepers >?an have 
no other cause for their acts Imt their own 
brutalizing greed of gain. 

The class of patterers with whom we have 
here to deal are those who patter to help off 
their goods — hut whilv describing them it has 
been deemed advisable to say a few* words, also, 
on the class who do nothing hut patter, as a 
means of exciting^ commiseration to their as- 
sumed calamities. These parties, it should be 
distinctlj understood, are in no way connected 


with the puffing street-sellers, but in Jthe exag- 
gerated character of the orations they deliver, 
they are mostly professional beggars — or bounc- 
ers (that is to say cheats of the lowest kind), 
and tvill not work or do anything for their 
living. Tliis, at least, cannot be urged against 
^ the patfcriifg street-sellers who, as was before 
I stated, do something for the bread they cat. 

Fiirthcr fo show tlt*e extent, and system, of 
]?i^xhjgfhnd routes throughout the country 
of<he class of “ luikers," &c., here described — 
as all rporting to those places — I got a patterer 
to wu’ite me out a list, from liis own knowledge, 
of divers routes, and the extent of accommoda- 
tion in the lodging-houses. I give it according 
to tlic patterer’ s own classification, 
t “ Brighton is a town whero there is a great 
many furnished cribs, let to ncedys (nightly 
lodgers) that are moiled up," [that is to say, 
associated with Avomeii in the sleeping-rooms.] 


SURREV AND SUSSEX. 


Wandsworth 

Dossing Cribs, 
or Lodging- 
fiuuscs 

.... 0 

^3 Beds. 

Ncedys, 
or Nightly 
Lodgers. 
108 

Croydon . . 

• :> 

8 

144 

Rci{rate . . 

... 5 

(J 

60 

Cucklield. 

. . 2 

8 

32 

llorsh.'iin . . 

.... 3 

7 

52 

lawys • . • 

.... 7 

R 

S4 

Kinj^hton 

.... 12 

8 

102 

Riiirhton . . 

.... l() 

y 

228 


Bristol. - X few years hark an old noman 
kept a paddiiig«,ken here. She was a strong 
Methodist, hut had a queer melhod. Tiiere was 
thirty .standing beds, beside^ m.ike-shifts and 
J'urnished rooms, whieli were called ‘ cottages.’ 
It’s not so bad now. The place was well-know'n 
to the inoiiivry, and you was leckoned flat if 
you hadn’t been thc're. Tlie old w oi'iian, when any 
female, old or young, who had no tin, came into 
the kitchen, made up a match for her w^ith some 
mcn.Y I'Vllows half-dnink had tJie old women. 
Tlierc^was always a broomstick at hand, and 
they was both made to jump over it, and that 
w.as c.illed a broomstick wedding. Without that 
eeicmony a couple w'cren’t looked on as man 
and wife.*' In course the man paid, in such 
case, for fne dos (he6.) 


Kensington 


6 

7 

84 

JJrtntford 


12 

8 

]'>2 

Hounslow 


6 

.5 

60 

Colebrook 


2 


20 

Windsor . 


7 

10 

140 

Maidenhc.'i!' 


4 

5 

40 

Heading . 


12 

0 

216 

Oxford 


14 

7 

198 

Banbury . 


. 10 

12 

240 

M.arlboro' 
BatL . . 

8 

. 10 

7 

8 

112 

160 

Bristol 


. 20 

11 

440 

Counties of Kent and Essex.'-- 

“Here is the best 


places ill England for ‘ skipper-birds;’ (parties 
that never go to lodging-houses, but to bams or 
outhouses, sometimes without a blanket.) The 
Kent farmers permit it to their own travellers, 
or the travellers they know\ In Essex it ’s dif- 
ferent. There a farmer will give 1«. rather than 
let a trax/eller sleep on his premises, for fear 
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of robbery. * Keyhole whistlers,’ the skipper- 
birds are sometimes culled, but they ’rc regular 
travellers. Kent’s the first county in England 
for them. They start early to good houses ^br 
victuals, when gentlefolk are not up. I’ve seen 
them doze and sleep against the ^oor. They 
like to be there before any one cuts thoir cart 
(exposes their tricks). Travellers are all early 
risers. It 's good momih|: in the <||untrv 'vhen 
it 's good night in town. ^ ^ * 


KENT. 

Dossinu Crif"!, vl Ifcrdys, 
or LodjniiK- *2 orNijjhtJy 


Deptford . . 


houses 
. 18 

0 

I.odgeiJ>. 

324 

Greenwich . 



C 

8 

2G 

Woolwich 



9 

8 


Gravesend . 



G 

7 

84 

dial ham 



20 

10 

400 

Maidstone 



5 

7 

70 

Sittinghourno 



3 

6 

30 

Sheerness 



4 

5 

40 

Faverhham . 



3 

5 

30 

(Canterbury . 



11 

8 

17G 

Dover . . . 



12 

9 

21G 

llanisgate 



4 

5 

40 

Margate . . 



6 

C 

72 

Stratford . . 

ESSEX. 

• 

10 

9 

180 

Ilford . . . 



3 

7 

.52 

Barking . . 



4 

G 

48 

Billcricay 



5 

7 

70 

Orsett . . 



2 

8 

» 82 

Bayleitrh . . 



3 

9 

.54 

Rochfoj d 



3 

8 

48 

Leigh . . , 



4 

8 

04 

Prettywcll 



2 

7 

28 

Southend 



3 

8 

48 

Maldon . . 



.> 

9 

90 

Withain . . 



4 

8 

04 

rolchestcr 



15 

10 

.800 


“ Windsor. — At Ascot race-time I’ve paid 
many l.v. just to sit up all nif’ht. 

Colchester 4 — Life in London at the ilugle ; 
called ‘ Hell upon e.irtli ’ sometimes. 


Barnet 

. 5 

I 

80 

Watlord 

C> 

8 

90 

Hemel-Hcmpslead 

. 3 

5 

r ) 

Uxbridge .... 

. (5 

7 

, • ' 

3'ring 

2 

6 

24 

Dunstable .... 

G 

5 

GO 

Stony-Stratford . . 

3 

G 

3G 

Nortliampton . . . 

. 13 


2.'U 

Towcester . . . . 

4 

7 

GG 

Daventry .... 

• 5 

9 • 

90 

Coventry 

. 16 

9 

t88 

Birmingham . . . 

. 50 

11 

1100 

DEBTS AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Edmonton .... 

. 14 

7 

196 

Waltham-Abbey . . 

3 

6 

36 

Cheshunt-Street . . 

2 

7 

28 

Hoddesden .... 

3 

8 

48 

Hertford 

9 

9 

1G2 

Ware ...... 

. 7 

10 

HO 

Puckeridge .... 

. 'i; 2 

.5 

20 

Buntingford . . . 

. ’ 

8 

•48 

Royston 

4 

10 

40 

Hitchin 4 . . 

7’ 

9 

126 

Luton ...... 

6 

8 

90 

Bedford ..... 

. 0 


12G 

St. Alban’s .... 

8 

6 

90 

SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK. 


Ips-wich 

. 24 

8 

884 

Hadleigh 

. 8 

7 

112 

llalstcd 

5 

6 

60 

Stowmarket .... 

4 

.7 

50 

Woodbridge .... 

6 

5 

60 

Sudbury 

. 4 


86 


Dossing Cribs, « 
or Lodging- % 
* liouses PQ 

Bury St. Edmund’s . . 8 8 

Thet'brd A 6 

Ati|ic‘bor()' 2 5 

V/ymondham .... 1 ^ IJ 

Noiwich 40 f) 

Yarmouth IG 8 


Kcedys, 
nr Nightly 
Lodgers. 
12B 

no 

20 

22 

720 

25G 


Ok the “ Scree\ nyj,” ok Writer-s of 
Beggino-Lij^'tlrs and Petitions. 

’^CREEViNo” — that ia to say, writing false or 
exaggerated aecountb of afliictioiiR and pri^l^ons, 
i.s a nV'C’^i'Ory corollary to “ PaUeririg,” or ifl^ing 
po'T '^ous^oraflpns in public — and I liere sub- 
join a brief^/^c^iption of the “ business ” — for 
■llhough tlC‘‘ screevers,” “ economically ” con- 
sKiered, belong properly to the class wlio will 7 wt 
■ui'hrl^, yet as they a e intimately connected with 
the street-trade of sbegging I have thdfight 
it best to say a few -words on the subj(*ct 
liere, reserving n more comiirchcnsive and 
scientific view of the subject till such time as 
I come to treat of the professional beggar, under 
the head of those -who are able but unwilling to 
labour for thdr livelihood, in contradistinction 
to the involuntary beggars, who belong more 
properly t<* those wLo are willing hut unable to 
woik. The subjoined information has been 
obtained from one wdio has had many oppor- 
tunities of making himself acquainted with the 
habits and tricks of the class hcic treated of, — 
indeed, at one part of liis life he himself belonged 
to tlie “ pro'fession.” 

“In England and Wales the number of 
vagrants committed to j»ri.son annually amounts 
to 19,621; and as many arc not imprisoHcd 
more than a dozen times during their lives, and 
a few never at all, ^ic nninher of tramj>s and 
bcggftrs may hp,cstnn..ted, at the very lowest, 
at 22,000 throughout England and Wales. Xlio 
returns iiom Scotland are indetenuinate. Of 
this wretched (lass many are aged and infirm ; 
others are destitute orphans ; while not a few are 
persons whose djstiess is real, and who suffer 
from temporary causes. 

“ With this excusable class, however, I have 
not now to do. Of professional beggars there 
are two kinds — those who ‘do it on i\\Q blob' 
(by word of mouth), and those who do it by 
‘ screevingf that is, by petitions and letters, 
setting forth imaginary cases of distress. 

“ Of these documents there are two sorts, 
‘slums’ (letters) and ‘ fnkt^ients* (petitions). 
These are seldom written by the persons w'lio 
jirescnt or send them, hut are the i>roduction 
of a class* of wlihm the public Itttle imagine 
either the number or turpitude. I mean the 
‘ professional begging-letter writers.' 

“ Persons who write begging-letters for others 
sometimes, though seltlom. beg themselves. 
They are in many cases Well supported by the 
fraternity for whom they write. A professional 
of this kind is called by th^‘ cadgers,' ‘ their 
man of business.’ Their hist()!ks vary as much 
as their abilities; generally speaking they have 
been clerks, teachers, shopmen, reduced gentle- 
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men, or the illegitimate sous of members of 
the ai;pj,ocracy ; while others, after having re- 
ceived a liberal education, ^lave broken away 
from parental control, and commenced the ‘ju'o- 
ft^ision’ in early life, and will probably |^uri.uc 
it to their graves. 

“ I shall take a cursory view of tlie various 
pretences set forth in , tliese begging docu- 
ments,” says my iiifd^iaiit, “ and describe 
some , of the scenes connect^ 1 with their jire- 
paration. Tlie documents Ummselves are 
mournful catalogues of all the ills that fleshes 
licir to. « 

“ I address myself first to that clasps of peti- 
tions which represent losses by sok , or perh;#ps 
sliipwreck itself. These documem’ are veiy 
seldom carried liy one person, unless indeed he 
is really an old sailor ; and, to the credit of^ the 
nav;f ’ be it spoken, this ia very seldom the case. 
Wlieii the imposition under notice lias to be 
carried out, it is, for the most part, conducted 
hy half-a-dozen worthless men, dressed in the 
garb of seamen (and known as turnpike sailors), 
one of tlieir number having really been at sea 
and therefore able to reply to any nautical 
inquiries which sus])iciou may throw out 
This person mostly carries the document ; and 
is, of course, the spokesman of the company, 
fjcnerally speaking, the gang luuo a subscrip- 
tion-book, sometimes only a liy-leaf or two to 
the document, to receive the uaiiies of con- 
tributors. 9 

” It may not he out of place here, to give a 
specimen — drawn from memory — of one ot those 
specious hut deceitful ‘ fakements’ upon which 
the * swells,’ (especially those who have * been 
in the service,’) ‘conic down with a cuntcr' 
(sovereign) if they ‘ granny the mauh‘y ’ (per- 
ceive the signature) of ii Iqjollier oflie#:* or 
friend. The document is generally as follows — 

“ ‘ SCIjeec arc to (ffcrtifp, to all whom it may 
concern, that the TiiUNiinitcii, Captain John- 
son, vras returning on her homeward-hound 
passage from China, laden with tea, fruit, &c., 
and having beside, twenty passengers, chiefly 
ladies, and a cr(?w of thirty hands, e.x.clusivc of 
the captain and other officers. That the said 
vessel eneountered a tremendous gale off the 
banks of Newfoundland, and avus dismasted, and 
finally wrecked at midnight on ' (such a day, 
including the Iiour, latitude, and other parti- 
culars). ‘ That the above-named vessel speedily 
foundered, and only the second mate and four 
of the crew (the beavers of this ceitificate) 
escaped a watery grave. These, after floating 
several days en broken pieces* of the ^hip, were 
providentially discovered and humanely picked 
up by the brig Invincidlis, Captain Smith, 
and landed in this town and harbour of Ports- 
inoutli, in the coubty of Hants. That wc, the 
Master of Customs, <.md two of her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the said harbour and 
county, do hereby grant and afford to the said ’ 
fhcre follows tii/ names of the unfortunate 
/nariners) ‘this our vouchment of the truth 
of the said wreck, and their connection therc- 


Avith, and do empower them to present and use 
this certificate for twenty-eight days from the 
date hereof, to enable them to get such tem- 
poral aid as may bo adequate to reaching their 
re.'.pectivc homes, or any sca-poit AA'iicre they 
may be re-engaged. And (his certificate further 
aliOAA^-th, thnt they are not to be interrupted in 
the sciid journey by any const abulary or other 
official authority; provided, that is to say, that 
np the peace or other cognizable 

off^snee be committed by the said Petitioners, 

t I As Avitness our hands, 

Jij/m Ilarri’i, M.C. . . . £i 0 0 

Jtnncs Flood, J.P 1 {) 0 

Cu}d. W. Hope, R.N., J.P . . 1 10 0 

‘ Civoii at Portsmouth, this 10th day of Oetu- 
er, iSoO. 

‘ God save the Queen.’ 

]{i'v. IV. Wilkins . . . . X'l 0 0 

yJii OlJiceFs Widow . . . 0 10 0 

An Old Sailor 0 o 0 

A Fiicitd 0 2 0 

“ I have already hinted at the character and 
description of the pcisom^ by whom these 
forgeries are framed. It Avould seem, from 
die examjilo given, that such documents arc 
aA'ailaU'e m every sea-]uut or other conside- 
rable town; but this is not the ease. It is 
true tliat certain kinds ol‘ doi’uments, especially 
sham haAvkers’ licenses, may be liad in the 
iirovinecs, at juices suited to the importance 
jf their contents, or to the jirobahle gains of 
heir circulation; hut all the ‘ regular hang-up 
akes* are manufactured in the ‘ Start’ (metro- 
lolis), and ,sent into the conntiy to order, care- 
fully jiacked up, and free fiom observation. 
The following note, sent to ‘ Carotty Poll, at 
Mrs. Finder’s Login-ousc faein the orse and 
trumpet here sliop han street Westminster Lon- 
iVnyith spede,’ may tend to illuminate the 
unmitj-ited as to hoAv such ‘fakements’ are 
lb tabled ; 

‘ Dere pol — I ope this will find yn an george in 
„ood liellh and spirits— thunks is very had ere, yure 
si^itcr Lizer lias lacn konlined an ;,'ot a fine strappm 
tje. tluwiAvas very h.ii oil wen it happend. lliey say 
mi country it never nines but it pores and so it was 
pol, I'oi mi William as '^mt a montli ,ilon;f with Cockny 
Harry for a ;,dira lurk and they kum out nex Mundie 
and i av ponied my iicav shift and every individual 
tlund to Kct thorn a brekfust and a drop a rum tlic 
niornin they kuins out. TheyAvont hav no paper to 
Avork and 1 dont know what they will do. Tayler 
Tom lent me u shillin wish I send inklosed and yu 
St porn sumthinp for another shilliiid and pet Joe 
the Lorj'er to ntc a fake for William not a Rlim ’ (loss 
by fire) ‘ but a brake as e ad a hors fell downo AVlth 
the ma( BtaddUTs at/oroku all is plates and dishes an 
we are sUirvin you ran sa that the children is got the 
mesnlb-=iliey av be i ill tlmts vo lie — an we w'ant to rase 
a little munney to pit anuther hanirtml to dror the kart 
put a fu monekurs ' (names) • tu it and make it durty 
and date it sum time bak do not neglect and dont fale 
to pay the post no more at proasant from yurc luvin 

sibter Jane N at Mister John H the Sweep— 

nex dore to the five Bels grinsted Colchester Kssex. 
pood by.' 

‘‘ The person from -whom the above letter 
was obtained, was in the lodging-house when it 
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arrived, and had it given him to read and in ten or a dozen townships — for a school of 
retain for reference. Lawy^er Joe was soon lurkers to keep a secretary and remit his work 
sent for; and the following is an outline of the and his pay at the ^nie time. In Londta this 
scene that occurred, given in niy informant’s functionary is (i^vinerally paid hy commission, 
own words : and sometimes »<artly in food, beer, and tobacco. 

" I had called at the house whitlier flic I’lie foflowinor is a fair estimate of the scale of 


above letter had been addressed, Jlo inq,uire 
for a man whom I had ktiown in his aiifi my 
own better days. The kitchen -dooi, or r.illier 
cellar-door, was tlirust open, and iJlk‘af.-f‘ ?ar- 
rotty Poll herself. ^ ^ * 

‘Well, Poll,’ asked the depiitj^, * hoiv does 
tlie world use you ? ’ • 

“ ‘ Ji — bad,’ was the reply, ‘where’s Lawyer 
Joe ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, he’s just gone to Mother Linstead’s 
for some tea and sugar ; here he comes.’ 

“ ‘.loc, Pve a job for you. How much do] 
you cl'.arge for scrc'cving a “ brake ” ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, half a Imll (lialf-.i-crown).’ 

“ ‘ No, I’ll give }oii a deuce o’ decners (two 
shillings), co’s don’t ye sec the ])oor b — is in 
“ stir” (prison).’ 

“ ‘ Well, well, I shan’t stand for a tannei. 
Have you got jiaper ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, and a (iiicen’s liead, and all.’ 

“ The pen and ink were found, a corner of 
the table cleared, and operations comincnccd. 

“ ‘ Ho writes a good hand,’ exclaime|j one, 
as the screever wrote the jictition. 

“ ‘ I wish 1 could do it,’ said .mother. 

“ ‘ If you could, you’d soon lie transported,’ 
said a thiid ; wliile the w])ole»kitclien in one 
chorus, inimediatt'ly on its completion, pio- 
claimed, that it was d — d well done, adding l(/ 
that, not one ‘ swell ’ in a score would view it 
in any other light than a ‘roam’ (genuine) 
concern. 

“ Lawyer Joe was up to his trade — he folded 
the paper in ofTicial style— cieased it .as it it 
W'as long written .and often exanuned, attached 
the .signatures of the minister and elmiel^nan^ 
den.s, iind dipping his fingers under th' (in* 
place, snieaied it with ashes, and matlc the 
whole the best representation of a true account 
of ‘ a horse in the mad staggeis ’ and ‘ a child 
in the measles’ that could be de.sirfti by the 
oldest and best cadger on tlft; monkry. * 

“ Tliesc ])rofessional writers are in possession 
of many autographs of charitable persons, and 
as they keep a dozen or more bottles of dillerent 
shades of ink, and seldom write two documents 
on exactly the same sort of jiapcr, it is dilllcult 
to detect the imposition. A famous lurker who 
has been previously alluded to in lliis work, 
was once taken before a at York 

whose oivn signature was ati vihed to hit fakc*- 
ment. The imitation W'as e^dlent, -'ud the 
Murker’ swore hard and to the worthy 
justice that he (the justiee) write it in hi.s 
own saddle-room, as he was preparing to rid'.*, 
and gave him five shillings, too. The cfironlery 
and fimmess of the prisoner’s statement gained 
him his discharge ! 

“ It is not uncommon in extensive districts — 
say, for instance, a section of a county taking 


chaiges : 

«. d. 

prieudly letter . ^ . 0 

Long ditto . i . f* . . . . 0 0 

Petition . J ‘ 1 0. 

» Ditto, ivilh ream monekurs 

(genuine signatures) ... 1 0 

j^itto, with gammy moneknis 

(fifrg^. names) 2d 

Very )avy ” (dangerous) . S 0 

hlannscript for a broken down 

, author 10 0 

•Part of a play lor ditto • • • 7 

“ To this T in.- add tlic prices of other arti- 
cles in the begging line. 

Loan of one cliild, w'ithoutgrnb 0 D 

Two ditto 1 0 

Ditto, with grub and Godfrey’s 

Cordial 0 1) 

If out after twelve at night, for 

each child, extra .... 0 2 

For a scliool of children, say 

half-a-do/('n 

Loan of any garment, per day 
Going as a pal to vindicate any 
slatenieiit 10 

“ Such is an outline, open to circumstantial 
variation, of the pay received for the soit of 
accommodation required. 

“ There is a very important species of ‘lurking’ 
or * .screeving,’ which has not yet been alluded 
to. ^ 

“ ft is wcll-knbwn that in the colliery di.stricts 
an explosion of fire-dam]i frequently takes place, 
when many lives arc lost, and the men wlio 
escape arc often so wounded as to render ampn- 
t.itiuii of a leg or arm the only probable means 
ol .vaving them from the grave. Of course the 
accident, witli every jiarticiila* as to date aiul 
locality, goes the round of the newsjiapers. Such 
an event is a sort of God- send to tlie begging- 
letter Avriter. If he is anything of a draughts- 
man, so much llic better. He then procures a 
sheet ot vellum, and heads it with a jiictnre of 
an cxplo.sion, and exhibiting men, hoys, and 
horses uj) in the air, and a fey nearer the ground, 
minus a head, a leg, or an arm ; Avith a back- 
ground of women tearing their hair, and a few 
Tittle girk crying. Such a ‘fakement,’ pro- 
fessionally filled Uj) and put into the hands of 
an experienced lurker, wall bring the ‘ amanu- 
ensis,’ or ‘ .screever,’ tAvo guineas at least, and 
the proceeds of sucli an expedition have in many 
cases averaged 6f)/- per w:eek. The lurker pre- 
senting this Avould have to take Avith him three 
or four countrymen, dressed in the garb of col- 
liers, one at least knowing seething of under- 
ground work- These he wouia engage at ‘ a bob 
a nob’ (one shilling each), and if he made a 
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goo4 day, give * tootSful o’ rum’ beside. 

Ah such men are always le. : outside tlie jigger 
(doojr) of the houses, tliey are of course ignorant 
of thoatate of the subsoription-liau 

^’A famous lurker, to whom we have pre- 

yibusly referred, Nicholas A , kept % man 

of business’ to himself, arul gave him from os. 
to 10.V. Gd. per day. Nicholas, who was tolerably 
educated, could write very wxdl, but as his 
* secretary’ could iinitat^i twelve di/Tc rent hands, 
he was of course no trifling ai^iuisitioii. 

“It would not be easy to tnice tl)c histor\\of 
nil, or even many of the men, who pursue the 
begging - letter trade as professional \w,’iters. 
Many of the vagrant tribe write .thein? own let- 
ters, hut the vast majority aie otv^lgcd to luive 
assistance. Of course, they arc soTiACtimes de- 
tected hy the fact that their conver.sation docs 
not tally with the rhetorical statement of the 
petihon. The few really deiarving persons, well- 
born and highly educated, wdio subsist by beg- 
ging, are very retired and cautious in their 
appeals. They write concisely, and their state- 
ments arc generally true to a certain extent, or 
perhaps rigidly so in relation to an earlier part 
of their history. These seldom live in the very 
common lodging-houses, 

“ The most renowned of the tribe who vmte for 
others, and whose general trade lies in forged 
certificates of bankruptcy, seizure of goods for 
rent, and medical testimonies to infirmity, is an 
Irishman, brought up in London, and wlio may 
he seen almost every night at the bar of a cer- 
tain public-house in Drury-lanc. He lives, or 
did live, at one of the model lodging-houses. 
Very few persons know his occupation. They 
suppose tliat lie is ‘ connected w^ith the press.’ 
Several years ago this person, says one who 
knew this trade w'dl, was^f regularly liard up,’ 
and made a tender of his scufuccs to a df^tin- 
giiished M.P., who took a lively interest in the 
emancipation of the Jews, He offered to visit 
the provinces, hold meetings, and get up peti- 
tions, The lion, mciuher tested his abilities, 
and gave him clothes and a ten-pound note to 
commence operiitions. ‘ I saw him’ (says my 
informant) ‘ the same night, and lie mooted the 
subject to mo over a glass of whiskey-punch. 

‘ Not tliat / care (said he) if all the b — y Jews 
were in h — 11, but I must do something.’ 

“ * But how,’ asked my informant, ‘ will you 
get up the meetings ? — and then the signatures, 
you know ! ’ ^ 

“‘Meetings!’ was the reply, ‘don’t men- 
tion it ; I can get miUioiis of signatures !* 

“ The pretended Jewish Advocate jiever left 
London. HtJ got (from Ireland) a box of old 
documents relative to bygone petitions for 
repeal, &c,, and on these he put a frontispiece 
suited to his purnose — got them sent to 
Bath and Bristol, and thence transmitted to his 
employer — who praisbd his perseverance, and 
sent more money to the post-office of one of 
the above-name d.. towns ; this was counter- 
mandcd^tQ Loud/n, and jovially spent at ‘ Tom 
Spriug*s ’ in Holborn. 


“ Hitherto the movements of the begging-letter 
writer — self-considered — have been chiefly dwelt 
upon. There is another class of the fraternity, 
however, of whom some notice must here be 
taken ; viz., tliose, who to meet cases of great 
pretension, and consequent misgivings on the 
part of the noblemen or gentry to whom fake- 
menffi^^arc presented, become referees to profes- 
sional beggars. TJicse referees arc kejit hy 
loca\. ‘ scl^ls ’ of flfeggars in well- furnished 
apartifient^at respectable }iousg.s, and well 
dres.sed ; their allowance varies from H. to 3^. 
per wei k. 

“ But the most expert and least suspected 
dodge i.s referring to some dignified person in 
the country ; a person liowever who exists 
nowhere but in imagination. Suppose (says 
'jiiy informant) I am a beggar, I apply to you 
for relief. Perhaps 1 state that I am in pros- 
pect of lucrative employment, if 1 could get 
enough money to clothe myself. You plead 
the number of impositions ; I consent to that 
fact, hut (vfTer you references as to the truth of 
my statement. 1 refer you to the Hon. and 
llev. ;Mr. Erskine, at Cheltenham (any name 
or place will do). You piomise to write, and 
tell me to call in a few days; meanwhile, I 
assume the name of the gentleman to whom I 
have referred you, and write forthwith to the 
])Ost-m'.lster of the town in question, requesting 
that any letter coming there directed to the 
Hon. and llev. Mr. Erskine, may he forwarded 
to my jircsent address. I thus discover what 
you have wniTen, frame a flattering reply, 
and addr'‘s«5 it to you. I send it (under cover) 
to a pal of mine at Cheltenham, or elsewhere, 
who posts it; I call half an hour after you 
receive it, arnd, being satisfied, you give me a 
donation, and perhaps introduce ine to some of 
your friends. Thus I raise a handsome sum, 
and the fraud is probably never found out. 

“ One of the Loudon lurkers, who has good 
lA’eahk of forming a calculation on the sub- 
ject, Ansiu'cs me that the average earnings of 
‘linkers’ in London alone (including those 
who write for them), cannot be less than (i,000^. 
per annuii . 

“ Two ^f the cla^s were lately apprehended, 
at the instance of the Duke of Wellington ; on 
their persons was found fifteen sovereigns, one 
five-pound note, a silver watch with gold 
guard, and two gold watches with a ribbon 
attached to each ; their subscription - book 
.showed that they had collected 620/. during 
the current year. 

“ A man named M‘Kensie — who was trans- 
ported^at the lasyBristol Assizes — had just 
received a chequf for 100/. from a nobleman 
lately dliceased. '• 

“ Most of the ‘ professionals * of this class in- 
clude a copy of the ‘ Court Guide * among 
their stock in trade. In this the persons 
known to he charitable, hayf flbe mark 0 set 
against their names. I been furnished 

with a list of such person^ accompanied with 
comments, from the note-book of ‘ an old 
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stager * * thirty years on the monkery/ and, as 
he adds, ‘ never qiiodded hut twice.’ 

** The late Queen Dowager. 

Hon. Wm. Ashley. 

The Bishop of Norwich. 

Serjeant Talfourd. 

Charles Dickins. ^ 

Samuel Rogers, the Poet. a * 

Samuel Warren (Auth^^r of ‘ Extracts from 
the Diary of a Physician). ^ 9 

Hon. G. C. Norton, the * beak’ ^agiftrat..-^, 
but good for all that. 

Rev. E. Holland, Ilyde-park- gardensi 
The late Sir Robert Peel. 

Countess of Essex (only good to sickness, or 
distressed authorship). 

Marquess of Bredalbane (good on anything^ 
religious). 

The Editor of the ‘ Sun.’ 

Madame Celeste. 

Marquess of Blandford. 

Duke of PortlantL 
Duke of Devonshire, 

Lord George Bentinck (dccenscd ; God 
A’mighty wouldn’t let him live; he was loo 
good for this worldj 
Lord Skelmersdale. 

Lord John Manners. 

Lord Lyttleton. 

Mrs. Elder, Exeter, "* 

Lady Emily Ponsonby (a devilish pretty 
wench). 

Miss Burdett Coutts. 

F. Stewart, Esq., Bath. 

Mrs. Groves, Salisbury. 

Mrs. Mitchell, Dorcheslcr. 

Mrs. Taggart, Bayswaler (her hu.shand is a 
Unitarian minister, not so good as s/it, hut he’ll 
stand a ‘ bob ’^f you look straight at him iind 
keep to one story.) 

Archdeacon Sinclair, at Kensington (hut not 
so good as Archdeacon Pott, as was there ^bre 
him; he was a good man; he couldn’t refus^ 
a dog, much more a Christian; but he%ad a 
butler, a regular ‘ knark/ who was a b — and 
a half, good weight,) 

Lady Cottenham used to be good, lllit she is 

* coopered ’ (spoilt) now, tithout yi^U has a 

* slum,’ any ono as she knows, and then she 
won’t stand above a ‘ bull ’ (five shillings).” 

Op the Probable Means op Reform- 
ation. 

I shall now conclude this account of the pat- 
terers, lurkers, and screevors, with some obser- 
vations from the pen of onf vho has had amide 
means of judging as to the erjfcct of the Several 
plans now in operation for life reformation or 
improvement of 'tlie class. 

“ In looking over the number of institutions,” 
writes the person alluded to, designed to reform 
and improve the classes mider review, we are, as 
it were, overwhelmed with their numerous 
branches; and though it is highly gratifying to 
see so much good being done, it is necessary to j 
confine this notice to the examination of only the 


most prominent, with tlieir general character- 
istics. 

“The churchesj, on many considerations-— 
personal feelings being the smallest, but not 
unknown — demand attention first. I musttrejit 
this Object (for yonr work is not .1, tlieolo- 
gical magazine) without respect to doctrine, 
principle, or legislation. 

“The oWJect of erecting churches in poor 
neigbhourhoods is^o bftielit tlie poor ; why is it, 
then, that the in.wnction communicated skould 
exercise so little infiuence upon the vicious, the 
destitute, and the outcast ? Is it that Christian 
ordinffnees are less adapted to them than to 
oti s? •Or, gather, is it not that the public 
institution^'^ the clergy arc not made interest- 
ug to the wretclied community in question ? 
'J^ie great hindrance (111 my opinion) to the pro- 
gres% of religion .nnong tlie unsettled ckisses 
is, tliat having - ceif occasionally to churcii or 
chapel, and heard nothing but doctrinal lectures 
or fi'vcrish mental eifusions, cannot see tJie 
application of these to every-day trade and prac- 
tice; and so they arrive at the eonclusion, that 
they can get as ninch or more good at home. 

“ Our preachers seem to be afraid of ascer- 
taining the sentiments, feelings, and habits of 
the moie wretched part of the population ; and, 
without this, their words will die away upon the 
wind, and no practical echo answer their ad- 
dresses. 

“It will, Tjerhaps, relieve the tnonotony of 
this statement if I give an illustration commu- 
nicated to irie by a person well qualified to de- 
termine tlu* merits ot the questioji. 

“Your readers will probably recollect the 
ojiposition experienced by Dr. Hampden on 
his ]»romotiou to the hisliopric of Hereford. 
Shorty after the alftd- was settled, his lord- 
ship accepted an* invitation to preach oil behuB* 
of the schools connected with the ‘ ten new 
churches’ of Bethiuil-green. The church se- 
lected for the purpose was the one on Friar’ s- 
moiint It was one July Sunday in 1849, and, 
ns I well remember, the morning was very wet ; 
but, supposing the curiosity, 0? better motives, 
of the public would induce a large congregation, 

I went to the church at half-past ten. The frec- 
seals occupying the middle aisle were all filled, 
and chieily with persons of tlie lowest and worst 
classes, many of whom I personally knew, and 
was agreeably surprised to find tliem in such 
a place. * 

“ I sat in the midst of the group, and at the 
elbow of a tall attenuated beggar, knowm by the 
name of ‘‘Lath and Plaster,* of w^om it is but 
justice to say that he repeated the responsive 
parts of the service very correctly. It is true 
he 'could not read ; but having ‘ lamed a ftjw 
prayers’ in thp ‘Downs’ (Toth ill -fields prison), 

‘ he .always sed "iTn, nigit and morning, if he 
wasn’t drunk, and then he sed ’em twice next 
day, ’cos,’ reasoned he, ‘ I likes to rub off as I 
goes on.’ ^ 

“In course of time, the bishop made his 
appearance in the pulpit His subject was 
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heini^' * a vtOfy knowtdilpieabnf man,’ I was hi- 
vifcfea to the Cat and Bagpipes afterwards, to 
*have share of what was going.’ 

“I was anxious,” continues C-iy iVifonnaul, 
*'to learn from riiy companions tllv’; opinion of 
the right reverend pielate. 'I'hcy thought, to 
lisp their own wmds, ‘ lie was a jolly old bricV*’ 
Butj did they think he was sound in opinion 
about the Trinit}-^, or wiTs he (as alleged) a 
Unitarian? They did not even undeistand 
the meaning of these words. All they did 
understand was, that ‘ a top-sawyer parson at 
Oxford, called Dr. Biissy,’ liad ‘ made himself 
disagreeable,' and that some of tlie bishops 
and nobility bad ‘ jined him;’ that these had 
persecuted * Dr. Hanijiden, because he was 
‘more cleverer* than llieniselves ; and IhatLoid 
John llussoll, who, generally sjieaking, was ‘a 
regular nuiflV lud ‘acted like a man’ in Ibis 
instance, and ‘he ouj>lit to be commended for 
it ; and,’ added the man who pronounced the 
above seutirnent, *U'sju<!t apictvre of ounclvcs.* 
To other cars than mine, the closing remark - 
would ha\e appeared impertinent, but I ‘turn- I 
bled to’ it immediately. It was a case of oppres- ] 
siou; and whether the oppressors belonged to | 
Oxford University or to Scotland-yard militated ! 
nothing against the aphoi^ain ; ‘it’s just ^ pic- j 
tore of ourselves 1 ’ * ! 

It seems to me that these poor creatures un- ; 
derstood the circumstances better than they did 
th 0 #»ermou; and my inference is, that whether 
from the parochial pulpit, or the missionary ex- 
hortation, or ill the iirintcd form of a tract, those 
who ■wish to p/oduce a practical ellect must 
themselves be practical meu. I, who liave 
been in the Cliristian ministry, and am familiar, 
imliappily, with the sufferings of men of every 
grade among the outcast, would say: ‘If you 
wish to do these poor outcasts real good, you 
must mould your language to their ideas, got 
hdd of their common phrases — those which tell 
80 powerfully when they are speaking to each 
other — let them have their own fashion of 
things, and, where it does not interfere with 
order and decency, use yourselves language 
which their unpolished minds will ajppreciate; 
and then, having gained their entire confi- 
dence, and, perhaps, their esteem, you may 
safely strike home, ^ though it "be as with a 
sledge-hammer, and they will even * love you 
for tnc smart.* 

“ The temper^ ce movement next daims at- 
tei^tion, and 1 doubt not that much crime and 
degradation has been prevented by total absti- 


nence from all intoxicating drinks ; but I would 
rather raise the tone of moral feeling by intelli- 
gent and ennobling means than by those spas- 
modic efforts, which are without deliberation, 
and often without permanency. The object 
sought to be obtained, however, is good, — so is 
the motive,#— and I leave to others to judge what 
meanf are most likely to secure it 

“1 may also alli*le, as another means of 
T^fotii atiodf‘to flic Ragged-schools which an* 
no,w studding the localities of the poorest 
neighboui hoods. The object of these schools 
is, oiK^ would hope, to lake care of the uii- 
cared for, and to give instruction to tho<e who 
would be ofberwise running wild and growing 
up as a pest to society. A few instances of real 
reform stand, however, in juxtaposition with 
many of increased hardihood. 1, as a man, 
seeing thoi^e who resoit to ragged-schools, can- 
not understand the })ro])riety of insulting an 
honest though ragged boy by classing him witii 
a young thief ; or the liopc of improving the 
juvenile female character where the sexes are 
brought in promiscuous contact, and left unre- 
strained on their way homo to say and do every- 
thing subversive of the goed instruction they 
have received.” [It is right 1 should here 
state, that these are my informant’s own un- 
biassed sentiments, dilivered without communi- 
cation with m>s(*lf on the subject I say thus 
much, because, my own opinions being known, 
it might perhaps appear as if I had exerted 
some influence ^ver the judgment of my corre- 
spondent] 

‘‘ The most efficient means of moral re- 
form among the street-folk, appear to have 
been consulted by those who, in Westminster 
and other^" jilaces, have opened institutions 
cheaper, but equally efficient, ys the mecha- 
nics’ institutes of the metrojiolis. In these, for 
one farthing per niglit, three-halfpence* a week, 
or t^pcnce a month, lectures, exhibitions, news- 
ffapers, &c., arc available to the very poor, 
'fhea^; and such as those, I humbly but earn- 
estly would commend to public sympathy and 
support, believing that, under the auspices of 
heaven, fncy may ‘ deliver the outcast and poor* 
from their own mif taken views and practices, 
and make them ornamental to that society to 
which they have long been expensive and dan- 
gerous.” 

Another laudable attempt to improve the con- 
dition of the poorer class is by the erection of 
model lodging-houses. The plan which induced 
this measure was good, and the success has been 
tolerable; but I ai^ inclined to think the ma- 
iiagenrent of thes^'^ houses, as well as their in- 
ternal ^cgulatiop* is scarcely what their well- 
meaning foundifrs designed. The principal of 
these buildings is in George- street, Sl Giles’s; 
the building is spacious and well ventilated, 
there is a good library, and the class of lod^ra 
very superior to what might be expected This 
latter circumstance makes the house in question 
scarcely admissible to the catalogue of reformed 
j lodging-houses for the very poor.* 
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** The next * model lodgmg->lK>U8e ' in im^ 
portauoe is the one in Charies-sti^eti Brn^- 
lane. This, from personal observation (having 
lodged in it more tlian four months),’* sa)^ my 
informant, I can safely say (so far as sucial le- 
fbrm is concerned), is a miserable failure. The 
bed-rooms are clean, but the sitting-rodm, thOiigh 
large, is the scene of dirt and disorder. 
confusion, and intemperondt abound &om mont» 
ing till night. ^ « 

“ There is a model lodging-house in West- 
minster, the private property of Lord Kimiaird. 
It is generally well conducted. Ifis lordshi]>’s 
agent visits the })lacc once a week. Ol’here is 
an almost protuse supply of cooking utensils and 
other similar comforts. Tiiere are, moreover, 
two spacious reading-rooms, abundance of books 
and periodicals, and every lodger, on payment 
of Crf., is provided witli two lockers — one in his 
bed- room, and the other below- stairs. The 

money is returned wlien the person leaves the 
house. There is divine service every day, con- 
ducted by different missionaries, and twice on 
Sundays. Attendance on these services is op- 
tional ; and as there are two wa 5 's of ingress and 
egress, the devout and imdevout need not con)' 
in contact with each other. The kitchen is very 
large and detached from the house. The master 
of this establishment is a man well litted f(y bis 
situation. He is a native of Saffron Walden in 


Essex, where his father farmed his own estate. 
He received a superior education, and has twice 
had a fortune at his own disposah ITe f/it/ dispose 
of it, however ; and ‘ after man^ roving vears/ as 
a ‘ traveller,’ ‘ lurker,’ and ‘^ptittcrer,’ he has 
settled down in his present situation, and main- 
tained it with great credit for a considerable 
period. The beds in this house are oiiiy 3d. per 
night, and no snyill praise is due to Lord K.in- 
naird for the superiority of this ‘ model ’ over 
others of the same denomination. 


Such are a few of the principal of the‘'e 


expelled ! Thus the ‘ model * lodgew" tm 
as it v’ere, in leading-strings, and triiutiphed 
over lo\j|Lls and ladies, masters and matron^ 
who, while the •? pique themselves on the edbrla 
’ ey are ma' .'xig to ‘ better the condition of the 
^roor,* arc making them tneir slaves, and driving 
(111 .njiito unreasona? le thraldom ; while the rich 
and noble managers, luckless of tlieir own fto- 
fessed benevolence, are making tlie poor poorer^ 
by adding insult to wretchedness. If my re- 
marks upon these establishments appear,” adds 
the writer of the above remarks, “ to be in- 
vidious, it is only in ‘ appearance* that they 
are so. I give their promoters credit for the 
best intentions, and, as far as sanitary and moral 
measures are concerned, 1 rejoice in the benefit 
while suggesting the improvement. 

” Everything even moderately valuable has its 
counterfeit. We have counterfeit money, coun- 
terfeit virtue, counterfeit modesty, counterfeit 
religion, and l^t, but not least, ’ counterfeit 
model lodging-houses.’ Many private adven- 
turers have tlius dignified their domiciles, and 
some of them highly merit the distinction, whil« 
with others it is only a cloak for greater un- 
cleanliness and grosser immorality. 

“ There has come to iny knowledge the case 
of one man, who owns arly a dozen of these 
dens or infamy, ill one of which a poor girl 
under fifteen was lately ruined by a gray- 
hcaded monster, who, according to the pseudo- 


establishments. Giving every credit to tlu ir 
founders, however, for purity and even e3t;-ei- 
lence of motive, I doubt if ‘ model lodging- 
houses,’ as at present conducted, are likely to 
accomplish much real goo^for those wlio get 
their living in the streets. E^r and ancsi they 
are visited by dukes and bishops, lords and ladies, 
who march in procession past every table, scru- 
tinise every countenance, make their remarks 
upon the quantity and quality of food, and then 
go into the lobby, sigi^ their names, jump into 
their carriages, and drive away, declaring that 
* after all * there is not so much poverty in 
London as they supposed. 

** The poor inmates of thOc \ houses, m^e- 
over,” adds my informimt, ** aro^ept in bond- 
age, and m^de to fe^l that bondag^,to the atmosC 
annihilation of old English independence. It 
is thought by the managers of these establish- 
ments, and with some share^^ l^^riety, that 
persons who get their living by any honest means 
may get hon^e and go to according to strict 
rule, at a certain prescribed hour— in one house 
it is ten o’clock, in the othem eleven. But many 


^ model ’ regulations, slept in an adjoining bed.- 
The sham model-Jiouses to which I more 
particularly allude,” says my correspondent, 
” are in Short’s-gardens, Drury-laiie ; Mill-yard, 
Cable-street j Keate-street, Flower and Dean- 
street, Thrawl- street, Spitalfields ; Plough-court, 
Whitechapel ; and Union-court, Holborn. All of 
these are, without, exceptioHy twopdnny broUielc, 
head- quarters of low-lived procuresses, and re- 
sorts of young tliieves and prostitutes. Each 
•f the houses is managed by ^ ‘ deputy,’ who 
receives an income of 38. 2d» per week, out of^ 
wliich he has to provide coke, caudles, soap. See* 
Of course it js impossible to do this ^om suohr 
small resources, and the men conseqoentlyr 
increase their salaries by * taking in coupm 
for a little while,’ purchasing stolen goods, imd 
other nefarious practices. Worse thm uilt ike 
person own^ thesea^' Rouses U a memher 
strict Baptist church, and tne son of a dmussed 
mnister. He lives in great" splendour in one rf 
the fashknable streets in PimUco.^ 

still remains for me,’* m^conre^Ottdeat 
continues, ** to contemplate the best agency fi>r 
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piviluQtiiW tlM teformatibn of the poor. The 
^ properly conducted, as it 
brings maliy good men in^' close contact with 

t p\ *OMlrat and poor,* might be made pro- 
ictivo of real and extensive good. "?|hether 
# has done so, or done so to any extent, is 
perhaps an open question.' Our town mis- 
sionary societies sprai^ up when ^ur different 
Christian denoniinatib||s T^re not fully alive 
to the apprehension of twir own duties to 
thp»* poorer brethren, who^ere lost to prin- 
■ciple, conscience, and society. That the object 
«^of th(^ LeiidonCity Mission is most nobl^ needs 
no discussion, and admits of no disnute. The 
method of carrying out this g^t object i#’by 
employing agents, who are retired to give 
their whole time to the work, without engaging ^ 
ill any secular concerns of life ; and regarding 
the^jieration of the worlj so done, I must say 
that great good has resulted from the enter- 
prise. At commencement of the labours of 
the Mission in any particular locality great op- 
position was manifested, and a great amount of 
prejudice, with habits of the most immoral kind 
—openly carried on without any public cen- 
sure — had to be overcome. The statements of 
the missionaries have from time to time been 
published, and lie recorded against us as a 
nation, of the glaring evils and ignorance of a 
vast portion of our people. It is principally 
owing to the city missionaries that the other 
portions of society have known ,what they now 
do of the practices and habits of the jioor ; it is 
principally due to their exertions that schools 
nave been established in connection with their 
labours; and the Bagged- schools — one of the 
principal movements of the last few years — are 
mainly to be attributed to their efforts. 

“A man,” says my informant in conclusion, 
can receive little benefit from a thing he does 
not understand ; the talk wliich will do for the 
senate will not do for the cottage, and the argu- 
ment which will do for the study will not do for 
the man who spends all his spare time in a puh- 
. Hc-house. These remarks will apply to the 
distribution of* tracts, which should be couched 
in the very language that is used by the people 
to whom they are addressed ; then the ideas will 

f enetrate their understanding. Some years back 
met with an old sailor in a lodging-house in 
Westminster, who professed a belief that there 
bad once been a God, but that he was either dead, 
or grown old andrdiseased. He did not dispute 
the inspiration of the Bible. He believed that 
there had been revelations made to our fore- 
fariiers when God was alive and active, but that 
now the' Almighty did not * fash* (trouble) him- 
self about his creatures at all 1 

**I endeavoured to instruct the man in his 
own rude langusge snd ideas ; and after he had 
thus been mime to 4*ompr6a4nd the doctrine of 
the Atonement, he saad, ^ 1 see it all plain 
M^ a u ffl^ though Tve liked a drop o* drink, and 
tibe gals, and all that, in my 
time, if 1*11 humble myself I osn have it aU 
wiped off ; and, as the song says, “We may be 


happy yet,** because, as the saying is, it's all 
i^quare with God A’mighty.* Whether the 
sailor permanently reformed, I am unable to 
say, for I lost sight of him shortly after ; at any 
rate he understood the subject, and was thus 
qualified to profit by it. And what can the 
teac^rs <rf Christianity among the British 
heatnen — herded together in courts and alleys 
— tell thei^oor i^otant hearers better than the 
fid *sf ilorj^aphorism, ‘You have, indeed, gone 
astray from your greatest and best Friend, but, 
if you^o desire, “ You may be happy yet,” be- 
cause It’s all square with God A’mighty?* 

“ Before quitting this subject, I would add, 
if you really wish to do these poor creatures 
good, you must remember that your instructions 
are not intended for so-called fashionable so- 
ciety, but for those who have a fashion of their 
own. If you lose sight of this fact, your words 
will die away upon the wind, and no echo in the 
hearts of these poor people will answer your 
addresses.’* 

The above observations are from the pen of 
one who has not only had the means, but is 
likewise possessed of the power, of judging as to 
the effect of the several pla»8 (now in course of 
operation) for the reformation and improvement 
of the London poor. I have given the comments 
in i}\^ writer’s own language, because I was 
anxious that the public should know the opinions 
of the best informed of the street-people them- 
selves on this subject; and I trust I need not 
say that I hait^ sought in no way to infiuence 
my correspondent’s judgment. 

I now subjoin a communication from a cler- 
gyman in the country, touching the character of 
tiie tramps and lurkers frequenting his neigh- 
bourhood,* together with some suggestions con- 
cerning the means of improving, .the condition of 
the London poor. These I append, because it 
is advisable that in so difiicult a matter the 
seiiitiments of every one having sufficient expe- 
*rience, judgment, and heart to fit him to speak 
on tfie subject should he calmly attended to, so 
that amid much counsel there may be at least 
some little wisdom. 

“ Th# subject of the welfare of our poorer 
bretlir^i was onetwhich engaged much of my 
attention twenty years ago, when studying for 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, before I entered into 
orders ; arid the inquiries, &;c., then made by 
me in reference to London, are recalled by many 
of your pages. I have pursued the same course, 
according to my limited means and opportu- 
nities (for my ben^e, like thousands of others, 
is but 100?. a-yeajj in this neighbourhood, and 
there are very ^any of my clerical brethren, 
also, /leeply i^ious and exerting their means 
for the country poor. The details given in your 
numbers as to the country^amps and patterers, 
I can fully corroborate from personal experience 
and knowledge, so far as the country part of it. 
We never give money to beggars here, on any 
pretence whatever. We never give clothes. Wo 
never give relief to a naked or hetf-nakvd man if 
we can avoid it (the imposture it too barefaced). 
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Medidne X do give occasionally to the sick, or 
pretended sick, and see them take it Every 
Beggar may have dry bread, or three or four 
tracts to sell, but never both. I know we are 
even thus (fien imposed on ; but it is better to 
tun this risk than to turn away, by chance, a 
starving jnan; and I do see the mendicants often 
sit down on a field near, and eat the dr^ibread 
with ravenous look. IJe tramps sometimes 
come to church on Sunday, and <yi4i|beg : b»t we 
never give even bread on Sunda^iecause On 
that day they can get help at the Union work- 
house, and it only tempts idlers Sometines we 
are days without a beggar, and then there will 
be ten to twenty per day, and then all at once 
the stream stops. There are no tramp lodging- 
houses m my parish (wliich is a village of 600 
or 700 people). Most of the burglaries here- 
abouts seem connected with some inroad of 
tramps into the neighbourhood. The lodging- 
houses are very bad in some of the small towns 
near, but somehow the magistrates cannot get 
them put down. The gentry arc alive here to 
the evil of crowded cottages, &c., and are using 
eflbrts to build better and more decent ones. 
But the evil results from the little landowners, 
who have an acre 8r two, or less, and build rows 
of cottages on them of the scantiest dimensions, 
at high rents, — ten per cent, on the cost of build- 
ing. The rents of the gentry and nobSity are 
very moderate to the poor, viz., scarcely two per 
cent, (beyond the yearly repairs) on the market 
value of the cottage. 

“ In 1832 I succeeded in geUrine land allot- 
ments for the poor here, and most of^ the parishes 
round have followed our example since. The 
success to the poor has always depended on the 
rent being a real rent, sucli as is paid by tlie 
land round about, and on the rules of good 
management * and of payment of rent being 
rigidly enforced. 

“ The character of the poor of England must 
be raised, as well as their independence. *h^ 
must not be left to lean on charity. I ant sure 
that the sterling worth of the English character 
can only be raised by that means to the surface 
of society among the poor. The “ Ij^glish is 
a fine material, but the poor neither value, nor 
are benefited, by mawkish fionsense of excessive 
feeling. 

“ I believe this parish was one of the most 
fearfully demoralized twenty years ago. It 
was said there was not one yoimg female cottager 
of virtuous character. There was not one man 
who was not, or had not been, a drunkard ; and 
theft, fighting, &c., fife., were universal. It is 
greatly better now — toCUy different — and 1 
attribute the change to the )>md allotmAts, the 
provident society, the villa^ horticultural so- 
ciety, the lending Ubrary, the\lothing club, the 
coal clttb, the emtivating a taste for music, &c., >| 
&c., as subsidiary to the more directly pastoral 
work of a clergyman, and the schools, &c. 

I am probably virionary in my ideas, but 
the perusal of your pages has led me to think 
that, wero I clergyman of a parish where the 


street-folks lived, I should aim at some mhemet 
of this style, in addition to the benefit society 
and loan society (the last most important) as 
proposed by yoursdfi 

To get music taught at |d. week, or 
someffimg of the kind— a ragged-school musie- 
room, if the people would learn gratis, would ht 
still better — as a step to a “superior" music 
class at ld.‘*per week. ^ 

“(2) To get plCr to adorn their rooms 
plent\fully with ^better class of picture — of 
prices, of people, of natural history, and of his- 
torical and religious subjects — just as they 
might, like, and a circulating library fifr pictures 
if jy pfeferr *d change. This I find takes with 
the village ^ jor. Provide these things exces- 
sively clu^up for them — at nominal prices, just 
high enough to prevent them being sold at a 
profit by the poor. 

“(3) To esta'dislf a monthly or fortul^ditly 
sheet — or little book for the poor — at jjrf., or some 
trifle, full of pictures such as they would like, 
but free from impropriety. It might be called 
‘Tlie Coster’s Barrow,* or some name which 
would take their fancy, and contain pictures 
for those who cannot read, and reading for those 
who can. Its contents should be instructive, and 
yet lively ; as for instance, the * History of Lon- 
don Bridge,’ ‘ History of a Codfish,’ * IVavels of 
Whelks,’ ‘ Dreams of St Paul’s,’ (old History of 
England), ‘Voice from the Bottom of the Coal 
Exchange’ (Roman tales), ‘ True Tale of Tra- 
falgar,’ &c.,u&c. All very short articles, at 
be sngrj*', cr praise, 
or abuse, or do anything, but still would read, or 
hear, and talk about If possible, the little 
work might have a corner called, ‘ The Next 
World’s Page,’ or any name of the kind, with 
nothing in it but the Lord’s Prayer, or the Creed, 
or the Ten Coipmanuments, or a Parabl^ or 
Miracle, or discourse of Christ’s — in the exact 
words of Scripture — without any commentary; 
which could neither annoy the Roman Catholics 
nor others. Those parts in which the Douay 
version differs from ours might be avoided, and 
the Romanists be given to understand that they 
would always be avoided. * 

“ The more difficult question of cheap 
amusements instead of the demoralizing ones 
now popular, is one which as yet I cannot tee 
my way through — but it is one which must be 
grappled with if any good is to be done. 

“ 1 write thus,’’ adds my correspondent, “be- 
cause I feel you are a fellow- worker — so far as 
your labours show it, for the cause of God’s 
poor — and therefore will sympathize in any- 
thing another worker esA say fr^m experience 
on the same subject*' 

Such are the opinions of two of my cor«« 
respondents — each looking at the subject from 
different points W viewnrthe one living among 
the people of whom he treats, and daily wit- 
nessing the e&ets of the several plans now in 
operation for the moral s&lt physioal improve- 
ment of the poor, and ^e oil&r in firequent in- 
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Woonm isith ^ tvampt And lurkers, on%«ir 
VAgroatjTPCizrsiQSiA throogli country, as well 
M poor of Jus own parish— the 
^iiopnef Umg' in friendly communion with those 
^ikom helwrites, and the latter visiti^ them 
'WSieiT spiritual adviser and matcrialrhene- 

I would, however, before passing to the con- 
i’ sideration of the nex^subject, he.-e pause to 
draw^ special attention QKthii^istinctive features 
several classes of pei^le obtaining their 
livefniood in the streets* Thestf viewed in regi^rd 
to the cauies which have induced them to adopt 
this mode of life, may be arranged iin three 
different groups, viz. : k *“ ii 

(1.) Those who are bred to tlie streets. 

'^(2.) Those who tahe to the stieetSr' 

(5.) Those who are driven to the streets. 

The class bred to tlie streets are those vthofee 
fathS^rs having been street sellers before them, 
have sent them out into the thoroughfares at an 
early age to sell either watercresses, laven ler, 
oranges, nuts, flowers, apples, onions, &c., as a 
means of eking out the family income. Of 
leuoU street-apprenticeship several notable in- 
stances have already been given ; and one or 
two classes of juvenile street-sellers, as the 
lucifer match, and the blacking-sellers, still 
.remain to 'he described. Another class of 
*«treet-Apprentice is to he found in the hoys 
ei^aged to wheel the barrows of the costers, 
and who are thus at an early age tutored in all 
the art and mystery of street tunflic, and who 
rarely abandon it at maturity. These two 
classes may be said to constitute tlie natives of 
the streets— the tribe indigenous to the paving- 
stones — imbibing the habits and moials of the 
gutters almost with their mothers’ milk. To 
expect that children thus nursed in the lap 
of the kennel, should wlfen men not besr the 
impress of the circumstances* amid which they 
have been reared, is to expect to find costermon- 
gers heroes instead of ordinary human beings. 
We might as well blame tlie various races on 
;the ^of the earth for those several geogra- 
l^hicid peculiarities of taste, which constitute 
^eir national characteristics. Surely there is a 
^umral aoclimatisation as well as a physical one, 
and the heart may become inured to a parti- 
cular atmosphere .in (the same manner as the 
ho^ ; aud even as the seed of the apple returns, 
unless gra^d, to its original crab, so does the 
ehil<l, without .training, go back to its parent 
stock— the vagabond sava^. For the bred and 
bom streeUseller, who inherits a barrow as 
^•ome do ooroneto, to be other than he is— it has 
here been rctpeatedly enunciated— ismo fault of 
his but of ours, who could .and yet mil not 
move to make him otherwise. Might not “ the 
ffneat gentleman .in Flurope '* have been the 
peatest Uaokguaid m Billingsgate, had he 
oaim bom .to carry ^ ffahr^sket on his head 
instead of a crown ? and by a parity of reasoning 
let the ^ugheat '*rrough ” outside the liondon 
"^^Uarket hav^had bis lot in life cart, “by 
i]^.c^ace of Qod, £ing,dlefendarof ihe Faith,’ 


and surely his shoulders would have glittered 
with diamond epaulettes instead of fish scales. 

I say thus- much, to impress upon the 
reader a deep and devout sense, that we who 
have been appointed to another state, are, by 
the grace of God, what we are, aud from ito 
special merit of our own, to wliicb, in the atro- 
gano% of ohr self-conceit, we are too^ prone to 
attribute the social and moral dififerenccs of our 
nativ^ fashion and tell h»r 

she ctmld l&ve even become a fishfag, and she 
will think you some mad ethnologist (if indeed 
she hsi* ever heard of the science). Let me 
nof however, while thus seeking to impress the 
reader’s mind with a sense of the “antecedents’* 
of the human character, be thought to espouse 
the doctrine tliat men are merely tlie creatures 
of events. All I wish to enforce is, that the 
three common causes of the social and moral 
differences of individuals are to be found in 
race, organization, and circumstances-^-^th&t none 
of us are entirely proof against the infinence of 
these three conditions — the ethnological, the 
physiological, and the associative elements of our 
idiosincracy. But, wliile I admit the full 
force of external nature upon us all, while I 
allow tliat we are, in man^'^ respects, merely 
patients, still I cannot hut perceive that, in 
other respects we are self-agents, moving rather 
than being moved, by events — often stemming 
the current of circumstances, and at other 
times giving to it a special direction rather than 
being swept along with it. I am conscious tliat 
it is this direc^ve and controlling power, not 
only over external events, but over the events of 
my own nature, that distinguishes me as well from 
the brute of the fields as it does my waking from 
my sleeping moments. I know, moreover, that in 
proportion as a man is active or passive in his 
operations, so is his humanity or brutality de- 
veloped; that true greatness lies in the supe- 
riority of the internal forces over the external 
onuj; and that as heroes, or extraordinary men 
are heroes, because tliey overcome the sway of 
one 0 ^' otl^r, or all, of the three material in- 
fluences above-named, so ordinary people are 
ordinary, simply because they lack energy- 
principle* — will (call ‘ it what you pleas^ to 
overcom% the mateifel elements of their nature 
with the spiritual. And it is precisely because 
I know this, that I do know that those who arc 
bred to the streets must bear about them the 
moral impress of the kennel and the gutter — 
unless ive seek to develo|>e the inward and con- 
trolling part of their C(mstitutiQ|i. If we allow 
them to remain tlie creatures of oiroumstances, 
to wander through Kh principleless, purpose- 
less, eonsciencelego — ^if it be their lot to be ff ung- 
on the ydde wai^ of waters without a “guiding 
star” above, or .a rudder or compaaa within, 
bow can we (the well-fed) to blame them 
because, wanting bread, they prey and live 
upon their fellow-creature ? 

I say thus much, because I feel satisfied toat 
a l#rge portion of the street-folk — and especially 
th^ vmo have been bred to the business — 
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Sift ttf Improvable natures; that they mve 
kxiiwrledg®, as starving men for the staff of 
life that they are most grateful for instruc- 
tion ; that tlioy are as deeply moved by any 
kindness and sympathy (when one 3 sus- 
picion has been overcome) as they are excited 
by any ^wrong or oppression -rand J say it 
moreover, because I feel thoroughly Convinced 
of the ineffectiveness of the present educational 
raipurces for the poor. We tlftj^, if \w ^each 
them reading and writing, and to chatter a creed, 
that we have armed them against the teinpta-^ 
tions, the trials, and ilie c.^asperatiftis^f life, 
believing, because we have put the knife and 
fork in their hands that we have really filled 
with food the empty bellies of their brains. We 
exercise their memories, make them huijcui 
parrots, and then wonder that they do not'act^l 
as human beings. The intellect, the con- 
science, the taste, indeed all that refines, en- 
lightens, and ennobles our nature, we leave 
untouched, to shrivel and wither like unused 
limbs. The beautiful, the admirable, the true, 
the right, are as hidden to them as at their first 
day’s schooling. We impress them with no 
purpose, animate them with no princijile ; they 
are still the same brute creatures of circum- 
stances— the same passive instruments — human 
waifs and strays — left to he blown about as the 
storms of life may whirl them. * 

Of the second group, or those who iaJre to 
the streets, I entertain very different opinions. 
This class is distinguished from that above 
mentioned, in being wanderers by choice, rather 
than wanderers by necessity. In the early chap- 
ters of this work, I strove to point out to my 
readers that the human race universally con- 
sisted of two distinct classes : th > wanderers and 
tlie settlcrg — the civilized and the savage — those 
who produced their food, and those who merely 
collected it. I sought further to show, that these 
two classes were not necessarily isolated, but that, 
on the contrary, almost every civilised *ribt had 
its nomadic race, like parasites, livm« upon it. 
These nomadic races I proved, moreover^ to have 
several characteristics common to the class, one 
of tlie most remarkable of whi§h was, their 
adoption of a secret language, witl^the intent of 
concealing Uieir designs and exploits. ** Strange 
to- say,” I then observed, that despite its pri- 
vations, dangers, and hardships, those who have 
once t^en to a wandering life rarely abandon 
it, Tliere are countless instances,” I added, “of 
white men adopting all the usages of an Indian 
hunter ; but there is not one example of the In- 
dian hunter or trapper ^adopting the steady and 
regular habits of civ™ed society.” That this 
passion for “ a roving lifd.s' (to use tlft; common 
expression by which man^*^ the t .reet-people 
themselves designate it), m a marked Mature 
of some natures, there cannot be a doubt in the 
mind of any one Who has contemplated even 
the surface difierenees of human beings ; and 
nevertheless it is a point to which no sooi^ /philo- 
sopher has yet drawn attention. .To my mind, 
it is essentia^ the pbysicstf cause^bf crime. Too 
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mtSvfe and volatile to pursue the alow ptso&m 
of production, the wanderers, and consequently 
the ccUectorst dC subsistence mu^t (in a land 
where all things are appropriated) live upon 
stqp(k of the producers. The nomadic or vagrant 
class have all an universal type, whether they be 
the Bushmen of Africa or the “ tramps” of our 
omi coimtry ; and Mr. Knapp, the intelligent 
master di the Wandsworth and Clapham Union, 
to whom I wiuroeflin'ed at the time of ba- 
vestigations tiSaching the subject of vagrancy, 
as having the greatest experience upon the 
matter, gave me the following grapMc account; 
wmch, as I^ said at the time of its first publi- 

.tioifi ha/ ‘perhaps never been surpassed as an 
analysi^cf the habits and propensities of the 
vagabona class : 

“ Iterance, ” to use the gentleman’s own 
Words, “ is certainly not their prevailing charac- * 
teristic : indc d, ^ith a few exceptions/it is the 
reverse. Tlic vagrants are mostly distinguished 
by their aversion to continuous labour of any 
kind. He never knew them to work. Their 
great inclination is to be on the move, and wan- 
dering from place to place, and they appear to 
receive a great deal of pleasure from the assem- 
bly and conversation of the casual ward. They 
arc physically stout and healthy, and certainly 
not emaciated or sickly. They belong especially 
to the able-bodied class, being, as he says, full 
of health and mischief. They are very stubborn 
and self-willed. They are a most difficult class 
to govern, •and are especially restive under the 
least restraint ; they can ill brook control, and 
they find great delight in thwarting the autho- 
rities. They are particularly fond of amuse- 
ments of all kinds. He never knew them love • 
reading. They mostly pass under fictitious 
names. They }»articularly distinguished by 
tfieir libidinoTss propensities. They are not re- 
markable for a love of drink. He considers 
them to be generally a class possessing the 
keenest intellect, end of a highly enterprising 
character. They seem to have no sense of 
danger, and to be especially delighted with such 
acts as involve any peril. ^They stre likewise 
characterised by their exceeding love of mis- 
chief. They generally are of a most restless 
and volatile disposition. They have great 
quickness of perception, but little power of con»- 
tinuous attention or perseverance. They have 
a keen sense of tlie rioiculous, and are not devoid 
of deep feeling. In the summer they lUalce 
regular tours through tl!e country, visttiUg all 
places that they have not seen. They «»e per- 
fectly oiganhse^ so that any regulation 
their cbmforts or interests becomes known amoiig 
the whole body in a remarkably short ipace 0 # 

’ ne.” 

Every day my inquiries add some 'firesh proof 
to the jusric^ of the /above enomeratidh of the 
several phenom^im diArnguisMngihis class. To 
tlie more sedate portion of the Inunan family, 
the attractions of “ a roving ‘tiitk inexpli- 
cable. Nevertheless, therl can be no doubt that, 
to the more veladla, the mere muscular ^etciae 
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«ad the C rtmuap p* i^nge of together 

which attends the overcoming 

Khy ^ sources of plAftsure sufficient 

to eomi^iiilite for all the privations and hard, 
ehite attending such a state of existence. 

Euxton^ one of the many who have pa^d 
firom settlers to wanderers, has given us the 
following description of the enjoy mfnts of a liffi 
in the wilderness : Ifc. t '' 

“Although liable to coffacdwEie of bar- 
barism,^ m|Ht confess that the^er> happiest 
moments life have been' spent in the 

wildernsa 4 kH|Hi 6 Far West; and 1 never recall, 
but with ^t^lp^ure, the remembrance of fny 
solitary camp in the Bayou Solaci.*, wfJi no 
friend near me more faithful than my |^e, and 
no companions more sociable than my good 
horse and mules, or the attendant cayute which 
nightly serenaded us. Seldom did 1 ever wish 
to change such hours of frelidom for all the 
luxuries of civilized life; and unnatural and 
extraordinary as it may appear, yet such is the 
fascination of the life of the 7nountam hunter, 
tliat I believe not one instance could be adduced 
of even the most polished and civilized of men, 
who liad once tasted the sweets of its attendant 
liberty and freedom from every worldly care, not 
regretting the moment when he exchanged it 
for the monotonous life of the settlements, nor 
sighing and sighing again once more to partake 
of its pleasures and allurements.” 

To this class of voluntary wanderers belong 
tiiose who take to the streets, glad t& exchange 
the wearisomeness and restraint of a settled oc- 
cupation tor tne greater treodom ana license of a 
nomad mode of life. As a class, they are essen- 
tially the non-working, preferring, as I said 
before, to collect^ rather than produce^ what they 
eat If they sell, they do so because for sundry 
reasons they fear to infringe the law, and Us 
traders their transactions certainly are not 
marked by an excess of honesty. I am not 
aware that any of them are professional thieves 
(for these are the more daring portion of the 
same tagrant fraternity), though the majority 
assvuredly are habi^tual cheats — delighting in 
proving their cleverness by imposing upon 
simple-minded citizens — viewing all society as 
composed of the same dishonest elements as 
tbelr ovm tribes, and looking upon all sympathy 
and tacridee, even when made for their own 
benefit, as some “artful dodge” or trick, by 
which to snare them. 

It should be rememl^red, however, that there 
are many grades of vanants among us, and 
that though they are all essentially non-pro- 
daoing and, eonso^uently, predatory, still* many 
;iL*6 in no way distinguished from a large portion 
oC even our wealthy tradesmen — our puffing 
^^ers and alopBellers. To attempt to imiirove 
Uie condition of the vdluntary s^et- sellers by 
teaching of anjy kind, wcfald h^ talk to the 
tvhad, We might as well preach to Messrs. 
K0eea, 'Niool,and Co.j^in the h(^ of Christian- 
iiiiig^ein. Those vmo take to the streets are 
fwl, those who are bnd to it, an imeducated 


class. They are intelligent and “knowing” 
enough, and it is this development of their intel- 
lect at the expense of their conscience which 
gives rise to that excessive admiration of mere 
cleverness, which makes skill the sole standard 
of excellence with them. They approve, admire, 
venerate nothing but what is ingenious. Wrong 
with theAi is mere folly — right, cunning ; and 
those who think the sing^le cultivation of the 
intel^ecS'^lie ff^t social panacea of the time, 
have merely to study the characteristics of mis 
class to see how a certain style of education can 
breed 4ihef /cry vice it seeks to destroy. Years 
ago, I wrote and printed the following passage, 
and every year since my studies have convinced 
me more and more of its truth ; 

“ Man, if deprived of his intellect, would be 
the^ most miserable and destitute, — ^if of his 
sympathy, the most savage and cunning, of all 
the brute creation ; consequently, we may infer 
that, according as solely the one or the other of 
these powers is expanded in us, so shall we ap- 
proximate in our nature either to tlie instinct of 
the brute or to the artifice of the demon, and 
that only when they are developed in an equal 
degree, can Man be said to be educated as Man. 
We should remember that the mtellect simply 
executes ; it is either the selfish or moral pro- 
pensity that designs. The intellectual principle 
enables ul to perceive the means of attaining 
any particular object; it is the selfish or else 
the moral principle in us, that causes us origin- 
ally to desire that gbject. The two latter prin- 
ciples are the springs, the former is mere^*’ the 
instrument of ail human action. Tliey are 
masters, whereas the intellect is but the servant 
of the will ; and hence it is evident that in pro- 
portion as tho one or the other of these two 
predominant principles — as either tl^e selfish or 
the moral disposition is educed in man, and thus 
made the chief director and stimulus of the 
intellectual power within liim, so will the culti- 
vatica ^ that power be the source of liappiness 
or miser 3 \to hunself and others.” 

The third and last class, namely, those who 
are driven to the streets, is almost as large as 
any. Luckily, those who take to that mode of 
life, are hy,^ar the leijst numerous portion of 
the street-folk ; and if those who are bred to the 
business are wortliy of our pity, assuredly tliose 
who are driven to it are equally, if not more, so. 
With some who are deprived of the means of 
obtaining a maintenance for themselves, the sale 
of small articles in the streets may, perhaps, be 
an excuse for begging ; but in most cases, 1 am 
convinced it is adopted^^from a horror of the 
workhouB^ and a disposition to do, at least, some- 
thing for the food th^ eat. Often is it the last 
struggle of indep^dence — the desire to give 
someming like an equivalent for what they re- 
ceive. Over and over again have I noticed this 
honourable pride, even in individuals who, &om 
some privations or affliction that rendered them 
utterly incompetent to labour for their living, 
had a just cl^um on our s^pathiet and assist- 
ance. The blind—- the cripple— the maimed — 
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the very old— the rery young — all have gene- 
rally adopted a ctreet-life^ because they could 
do nothing else. With many it is the last resort 
of all. The smallness of the stock-money re- 
quired— for a shilling, it has been shown, is 
sufficient to commence several street- trades — is 
one of the principal causes of so many of those 
who are helpless taking to the str^'t-traffic. 
Moreover, the severity of the Poor-laws and 
the degradation of pai!^)erism, the aversion 
to be thought a common heggar'^y CH, creept 
the very lowest, are, I have no doubt, strong 
incentives to this course. There are uiany call- 
ings which are peculiar, a.'' being foll^ed prin- 
cipally by the disabled. The majority of the 
blind are musicians, or boot-lace or tape- 
sellers. The very old are sellers of water- 
cresses, lucifers, pincusliions, ballads, and ] ':is 
and needles, stay-laces, and such small articles ^ 
as are light to carry, and require but a few 
pence for the outlay. The very young are 
sellers of flowers, oranges, nuts, onions, black- 
ing, lucifers, and the like. Many of those 
who have lost an arm, or a leg, or a hand, turn 
showmen, or become sellers of small metal 
articles, as knives or nutmeg- graters ; and many 
who have been born cripples may be seen in the 
streets struggling for self-support. But all who 
are driven to the streets have not been physi- 
cally disabled for labour. Some have been 
reduced from their position as trauesmen or 
shopmen ; others, again, have been gentlemen’s 
servants and clerks; all, dragged down by a series 
of misfortunes, sometimes b';;yond their control, 
and sometimes brought about by their own 
imprudence or sluggishness. As we have seen, 
many arc reduced to a state of poverty by long 
illness, and on their recovery are unable, from 
want of clothes or friends, to fv;liow any other 
occupation* 

But a still larger class than all, are the 
heaten-out mechanics and artizans, who, from 
want of employment in their own trade take to 
make up small things (as clothes-liorseali tin- 
ware, cutlery, brushes, pails, caps, aii't bonnets) 


oii their own account. The nunod^' jpf artizana 
in the London streets speaks voluigmr%r the 
dependence of ilU worl«ng-men of j^couritrjrlf' 
as well as for the difficulty of tbeii^ #btainte|' 
employment st their own trades. Tholie yMy 
argiliunac^aiuted with the sterling pride of the 
destitute English mechanic, know not what he 
will suffer l^fore becoming^ an inmate of a" 
workhouse, #r sinking to the debasement of a 
beggar, hanj|lpraftsmen do occasionally 

pass into know well ; but these, I 

am convinced,/^ave gradually be««i Vatped to 
the life by a long course of tra*! aided by 

the funds of their societies, and 4)ecoming 
ditsuse^^u labour, have, after forfeiting all claims 
upon fhe fSthds of their trade, adopted beggary 
as a meo as of subsistence. But, that this is the 
cxceptiSn rather than the rule, the following is 
sufficient to show : 

• “ The destitute mechanics,” said th^ Master 
of the Want! .worfli and Clapham Union to me, 

“ are entirely a different class from the regular 
vagrants ; they have diflerent habits, and indeed 
different features. During the whole of nty expe- 
rience I never knew a distressed artizan who 
applied for a night’s shelter, commit an act of 
theft; and I have seen them,” he added, ” in 
tilt* last stage of destitution. Occasionally 
they liave sold the shirt and waistcoat off their 
backs before they applied for admittance into 
the workhouse, while some of them have been 
so weak from long starvation that they could 
scarcely reach the gate, and indeed had to be 
kept for Ifeveral days in the Infirmary before 
their strength was recruited sufficiently to con- 
tinue their journey.” ” The poor mechanic,” 
said another of my informants, “ will sit in the 
casual ward like a lost man, scared. Its shock- 
ing to think a decent mechanic’s houseless. 
When he’s beat out he’s like a bird out of a 
cUge ; he doesn’t know where to go, or how to 
get a bit.” 

I shall avail myself of another occasioh to 
discuss the means of improving the condition 
of the street-people. 


OF THE STBfiET-SEfLERS OF MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


These traders consist of: (1) The vendors of 
metal articles ; (2) Of chemical articles ; (3) 
Of China, glass, and stone articles ; (4) Of 
linen, cotton, and other textile fabrics ; and (5) 
Of miscellaneous articles. In this classifica- 
tion I do not include second-hand articles, nor 
yet the traffic of those who make the articles 
they sell, and who are^deed stre^t-artizans 
rather than street-sellers.^^ 

Under the first head areitjcluded, the vendors 
of razors, table and penknives, tea-trays, dog- 
collars, key-rings, artidrs of hardware, smdl 
coins and medals, pins ^d needles, Jewellery, 
snuffers, candlesticks, articles of tin- ware, tools, 
card- counters, herring- toasters, trivets, gridirons, 


pans, tray-stands (as in the roasting of meat), 
and Dutch ovens. 

Of the second description are the vendors of 
blacking, black-lead, lUcifer matches, corn- 
salves, grease - removing composatiODS, china 
and glass cements, plating-baUs, rat and hdette 
poisoifs, crackers, detonating^ells, and .cigar- 
lights. > ^ 

Under the third head come all street^sold 
articles of China, glass, or stone manufacture, 
including i^t only *' crockery,” hut vases, 
chimney-orm^lLAnts, and stone ir^ 

The fourth head presents the street-vending 
of cotton, silken, and linen-xnannlkoturea ; such 
as sheetings, shirtings, ft .va^rl^ of laoes, sew* 
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ing cott^ and tapa9« articks of h&he^ 

•dwliery itAi of lifiUiaieiy, ajptificial fiowersi 
bandk^c^efll^'aftd nreleftded ainuggled goods. 

Among tli« Class, or the if miscellaneous’’ 
tkr^t-«euew, are those who vend^cigars, pipesj 
tohacco and snuff-boxes und cig^-cases, ac|j|r- 
diOlMi apeotaoles, hats, sponge, (»m6s and hair- 
l1»rushei, shirt-buttons and coat-studs, “lots,” 
liluliarb, wash-leather, jpaper-haiigings, dolls, 
Barklol and other toys, dust, lire- wood, 
and pin- cushions. , * ^ ^ 

TheoMi are many other manuAslttirea articles 
sold in the streets, but their description svill be < 
more proper under the lieaS of Street Artisans. 

The street-sollera of manufactured articles 
present, as a body, so many and^oftetf such* 
varying characteristics, that I cannot offer to 
give a description of them as a wlioie, as I 
have been able to do with other and less diver- 
•hied classes. 

Among them are several dikinct and peculiar 
Itveet-ch^cters, such as the pack-men, who 
carry their cotton or linen goods in packs on 
their backs, and are all itinerants. Tlieu there 
are duffers, who vend pretended smuggled goods, 
handkerchiefs, silks, tobacco or cigars ; also, the 
seller a of sham sovereigns and sham gold rings 
for wagers. The crockciy-ware and glass- sellers 
(known in the street- trade as “crocks”), are 
peculiar from their principle of bartering. They 
will sell to any one, hut they sell very rarely, 
and always clamour in prelerence for an ex- 
change of their wares for wearing-apparel of 
any ]^d. They state, if questioned, that their 
reason for doing this is— at least I heard the 
statement from some of the most intelligent 
among them — that they do so because, if they 
“ sold outright,” they required a hawker’s 
license, and could not sell or “swop” so 
cheap. (. 

Some of the street-sellers of cnianufactuikd 


eiticles are also pattcrcrs. Among tliese are 
the “cheap Jacks,” or “cheap Johns;” the 
grease and stain removers; the corn- salve and 
plate-ball vendors; tlie sellers of sovereigns 
and rings for wagers ; a portion of the lot- 
sellers ; and the jnen who vend poison for 
vermin and go about the streets with live rats 
clinging to, or miming about, their persons. 

This class of street-sellers also includes many 
of the very old and the very young ; the diseased, 
crippled, maimed, and blind. These poor crea- 
^faiea sell, and sometimes obtain a charitable 
^enny, by ojBfering to sell such things as boxes of 
lucifrr-matclkes ; oakei of blacking ; boot, stay, 
and other kces; pint, and sewing and knit- 
ring-needles ; tapes; ootton- bobbins; garters; 
pinoushiona ; eemba ; nutmeg - graters ;* metal 
^ewera and meat-hooks; hooks and eyes; and 
idurt-buttonB. 

rest of the data may he described as 
xserel^ stroet-sellsM ; idiling^ 

Itinerant tradesmeiat 


Qy THB Street-sellers of Manufactured 
. Articles in Metal. , 

These street-sellers are less numerous than 
might be imagined, when — -according to my 
present division— the class is confined to the 
sellers of articles which they do not manufacture. 
The moial wares thus sold 1 have already enu- 
merated, Snd I have now to describe the charac- 
teristics of tlie sellers. 0 

TJfie f^pult ^^my inquiries leads me to the 
conclusion, that the sti-eet- vendors of any article 
which is the product of the skiD of the handi- 
craftsmaiif^ have been, almost always, in their 
first outset in a street life, connected in some 
capacity or other witli tlie trade, the manufac- 
tures of which they vend. 

pne elderly man, long familiar with this 
branch of the street- trade, expressed to me his 
conviction that when a mechanic sought his 
livelihood in the streets, he naturally “gave his 
mind to sell what he understood. Now, in my 
own case,” continued my informant, “I was 
born and bred a tininan, and when I was driven 
to a street-life, I nevtir thought of selling any- 
thing but tins. How could I, if I wished to do 
the thing square and proper ?— yit would be like 
trying to speak another language. If I’d started 
on slippers — and 1 knew a poor man who was 
set UP in the streets by a charitable lady on a 
stock of 'gentlemen’s slippers — what could I 
have done ? Why, no better than be told me he 
did. He was a potter down at Deptford, and 
knew of nothing bpt fiower-pota, and honey-jars 
for grocers, and them red sorts of pottery. 
Poor fellow, he might have died of hunger, 
only the cholera came quickest. But when 
I'm questioned al)oiit my tins, I’m my own 
man; and it’sa great thing, I’m satisfied, in a 
street-trade, when there’s so many cheap shops, 
and the police and all again you, to under- 
stand the goods you’re talking about.” 

This statement, I may repeat, is undoubtedly 
corwjcti^&o far as that a “beaten-out” mechanic, 
when drivsen to the streets, in the first instance 
offers to the public wares of which he under- 
stands the value and quality. Afterwards, in 
the experienge or vagaries of a street-life, other 
commoditie^,may be, o^may appear to be, more 
remunerative, and for such the mechanic may 
relinquish his first articles of street-traffic. 
“ Why, sir,” I was told, “ there was one rDllu 
who left razors for cabbages ; ’cause one a 
costermonger wot lived in the same hoiaw^Eth 
him and was taken ill, asked him to go biitVillL 
a barrow of summer cabbages — the oostetmon- 
ger’s boy went with hix^—and they went off so 
well that Joe [the former razor-Bellisgr] managed 
to start i& the ocH&tering line, he ri^s so esmou- 
raged.” • / 

The street-trade' in mef^ naamlfiaetuzed arti- 
cles is principally itinerant. Pdriiapg during 
the week upwards of three-fiojulha of those 
carrying it (m arsi itinerant^ wh^ on a. Saturday 
iright, ^hop^, are starionac^ ^ ahsio^ 
always in street-markets., a^jmeraat 
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trade is carried on, and cHefly in the suhurhe, 
by men, women, and cduldren j bnt the children 
are always, or almoet always, the oi&prmg of 
the adult street- sellers. 

The metal sold in the street may he divided 
into street-hardware, street-tinware, and street- 
jewellery. I shall begin with the former. 

The street- sellers of hardware* are, d' am as- 
sured, in number about 100, including single 
men and families ; for '^omen “lake thc'^ share” 
in the business, and children sell teialrer thftigs, 
such as snuffers or bread-baskets. The people 
pursuing the trade are of tlie class I J^ve above 
described, with the exception of some ten or 
twelve who fonnerly made a Jiving as servants 
to the gaming-booths at Epsom, Ascot, &c,, &c., 
and “managed to live out of the races, som'' 
how, most of the year since the gaming- bocths 
have been disallowed, they have “ taken to the ' 
street hardware.” 

All these street- sellers obtain their supplies 
at “the swag-shops;” of which I shall speak, 
hereafter. The maih articles of their trade arc 
tea-boards, waiters, snuffers, candlesticks, bread- 
baskets, cheese- trays, Britannia metal tea-pots 
and spoons, iron kettles, pans, and coffee-pots. 
The most salcalde things, I am told by a man 
who has been fifteen years in tliis and similar 
street trades, are at present 18-iii. tea-boards, 
bought at “ the swags” at from 10«. 6rf. a doz., 
to 4s. each ; 24-m. boards, from 20a’. the doz. to 
5s. each ; bread-baskets, 4s. (id. tlie doz. ; and 
Britannia metal tea-pots, 10s. the doz. These 
tea-pots have generally what'i^is called “ loaded 
bottoms;” the lower part of the vessel is “filled 
with composition, so as to look as if there was 
great weight of metal, and as if the pot would 
melt for almost the 18</. which is fsked fbr it, 
and very often got” 

I learned •from the same man, however, and 
from others in the trade, that it is far more dif- 
ficult now than it was a few years ago, to sell 
“ rubbish.” There used to be also, hi?t giot 
witliin these six or eight years, a tolerable profit 
realised by the street-sellers of hardware in the 
way of “ swop.” It was common to take an old 
metal article, as part payment for a new one ; 
and if the old article were of goo!l quality, it 
was polished and tinkert d up for tale in the 
Saturday evening street-markets, and often 
“ went off well.” This traffic, ho%ever, has 
almost ceased to exist, as regards the street- 
sellers of hardware, and has been all but mono- 
polised by the men who barter “ crocks ” for 
wearing-apparel, or any old metaL Some hard- 
ware-men who have become well k^own on their 
“rounds” — for theprinci|^Al trade isin the suburbs 
— sell very good wares, and immoderate profits. 

“ It’s a poor trade, sir, is^e harde^are,” said 
one man carrying it on, “ anl^.|street trades are 
mostly poor trades, for I’ve tried many a one of 
them. I was brought up a clown, I may say ; 
my fatlKi died when I was a child, and 1 might 
have beeti a clown still but for an accident (a 
rupture). That’s long ago, — I can't say how 
Hong ; but I know that before I wis fifteen, I 


many • time wished I was dead, and I haT% 
teany a time since. Why the day before yester- 
day, from 9 in the morning to 11 at night, I 
didn.*t take ft farthing. Some days I don't 
earn Ijf,, and I have a mother depending upon 
mrwho can do little or nothing. I'm a tee- 
totaller; if I wasn't we shouldn't have a meal 
a day. I never was fond of drink, and if I’m 
evei so *weary and j^nt of sorts, and worried 
for a meal’s nr^it, f can’t say I ever long for 
a drop to ch^r me up. Sometimes J[ can’t 
, get coffee, let alone an;^liing else. O, I suffer 
teiTibly. Bay after day 1 get wet tlirough, 
ant have notliing to take home to my mother at 
t. ^ur principal food is bread and butter, 
and tea. Ts^ot fish half so often as many poor 
people.#! suppose, because we don't care for it, 
I know that our living, the two of us, stands to 
Igss than Is. a uay, — not 6d. a jnece. ITien I 
have two rent ' te pay. No, sir, not*for two 
places; but 1 pay 2s. a week for a room, a tidy 
bit of a chamber, furnished, and Is. a week rent, 
— I call it rent, for a loan of 6$. I’ve paid la. a 
week for four weeks on it, and must keep pa 3 ring 
until I can hand over the 6s., with Is, for rent 
added to it. all in one sum. If I could tip up 
the 5s. the day after I’d paid the last week’s Is., I 
must pay another shilling. The man who lends 
does nothing else ; he lives by lending, and by 
letting out a lew barrows to costermongers, and 
other street-people, 1 wish I could take a 
farewell sight of them.” 

The principal traffic carried on by these 
street-sellers is in the suburbs. Women con- 
stitute llieir sole customers, or nearly so. Their 
profits fluctuate from 20 per cent to 100 per cent. 
The bread-baskets, whicli they buy at 4s. 6d. the 
doz., they retail at each ; for it is very difficult, 
1 have frequently hetu told, to get a price be*- 
tween (id. and * I’liis, however, relates only 
to those thirgs which are not articles of actu^ 
necessity. Half of these street- sellers, I am 
assured, take on an average from 20 j. to 25s, 
weekly the year tlirough; a quarter take 
and the remaining quarter from Is. 8d. to 10#, 
Calculating an average taking of 16#. each per 
week, throughout the entire mass, men, women, 
and children, we find 780^. expended in street- 
sold hardwares. Ten years ago, I am told, the 
takings were not less than 2,000/. 

Tlie following is au extract from acc<>unt8 
kept, not long ago, by a street- seller of hard- 
ware. His principal sale was snuffers, knives 
and forks, iron candlesticllli, padlocks, and bed- 
screws. His stock cost him 35s. on the Mond^ 
morning, and his first week ww his 6e#<, whi^a 
1 here subjoin ; Heoeiptt. FT^a. 

Monday fit. fie. Od, < 

Tuesday 6 28 

Wednesday ...... 4 16 

Thursday (always a riack day) 8 

Friday (a iibouttfie 

docke^.whi^|)eoJpfo are paid) 7 8 0 

Saturday and ^ren, 28 6 1 

60 15 1# 
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The following is the wfn-st week in the accon#- not half so good, so what will you say for this 
books. The stxeeUseller after this (al|tot half spHidid chain t Eighteen and sixpence with- 
a year ago) sold his stock to a cnall shopk i^ ar, . out the pound T What, that's too much ! Well, 
and wentlinto another business... ' then say 17, 16, 15, 14, 13, 12 , 11, 10 shillings; 

Re^pte. shillings for this 

Jfc A f.^|F beautiful article ? See how it improves a man’s 
Monday (very cold) a com-- •** "^^* _ appearance" (hanging the chain round his neck), 

in on bed- screw ....0 4 0 1} ♦^Anyj^^ngrftan here present wearing this chain 

Tuesday . — — j ^ will always be shown into the parlour instead 

Wednesday . . . 1 0 tP of the Jtap-room ; into the best pew in church, 

Th^l^ay (soli cheap) . I ’ whdh^ he^nd^-mit the advantages the purchaser 

Friday of this chain will possess I haven’t time to tell. 

Saturday . . . . F7 O’O” What! buyers / Why, what’s the matter 

— with ye ? Have you no money, or no trains ? 

4^,0 f 5}^ But I’ll ruin myself for your sakes. Say 9s. 

for this splendid piece of jewellery — 8 , 7, 6, 5, 
Op the Cheap Johns, or Stree'^Ham- 4 ^ 3 ^ 2 , l—a shilling, will anybody give a shill- 
8ELLER8. ? Well, here lid., lOd., 9d., 8d., 7d., 6 }d., 


This class of street-salesmen, who are perhaps' 
the largest dealers of all in hwdware, are not so 
numerous as they were some few years ago — the 
Excise Laws, as I have before remarked, having 
intetfeiVed with their business. The principal 
portion of those I have met are Irishmen, who, 
notwithstanding, generally “ hail " from Shef- 
field, and all their sales are effected in an attempt 
at the Yorkshire dialect, interspersed, however, 
with an unmistakeahle brogue. The brogue is 
the more apparent when cheap John gets a little 
out of temper — if his sales are flat, for instance, 
he’ll say, By J— s, I don’t belaive you’ve any 
money with you, or that you’ve lift any at home, 
at all, at all. Bad cess to you ! ’’ f 
There are, however, many English cheap 
Johns, but few of them are natives of Sheffield 


6d . ! Is there ever a buyer at sixpence ? Now 
I’ll ask no more and I’ll take no less ; sell it or 
never sell it." The concluding words are spoken 
with peculiar emphasis, and after saying them 
the cheap John never take* any lower sum. A 
customer perhaps is soon obtained for the guard- 
chain, and then the vendor elevates his voice : 
“ Sold to a very respectable gentleman, with 
his mouth between his nose and chin, a most 
remarkable circumstance. I believe I’ve just 
one more — this is better than the last ; I must 
hare a shilling for this. Sixpence ? To you, 
sir. Sold again, to a gentleman worth S0,000f. 
a year; only the right owner keeps him out 
of it. I believe I’ve just one more; yes, 
here it is ; it’s Irighterer, longerer, strongerer, 
and betterer than the last. I must have at 


or Birmingham, from which towns they inva- 
riably “ hail." Their system of selling is to 
attract a crowd of persons by an harangue after 
the following fashion : " Here I am, the original 
cheap John from Sheffield. *i’v^not come h^re 
to get money; not I; I’ve come here merely 
for the, good of the public, and to let you see 
how you’ve been imposed upon by a parcel of 
pompous shopkeepers, who are not content with 
less than 100 per cent, for rubbish. They got 
up a petition — which I haven’t time to read to 
you just now — oflbring me a large sum of money 
to keep away from here. But no, I had too much 
friendship for you to consent, and here I am, 
cheap John, bom without a sliirt, one day while 
my mother was out, in a haystack ; consequently 
I've no parish, for the cows eat up mine, 
and therefore I’ve never no fear of going to the 
workhonse. I’ve mere money than the parson 
of the parish — I’ve in tliis cart a cargo of useful 
and cheap goods; can supply you with any- 
thing, from a i^eedle to an anchor. Nobody can 
• tell as cheap as me^ seeing that I gets all my 
goods upon credit, and never means to pay for 
them. Now then, what shall we begin with ? 
Mere 's a beautiful guard-chain ; if it isn’t sil- 
ver, it’s the same colour — say it isn’t 
silver, nor 1 don’t say it is — in that affair uae 
your own judgment. Now, in the reg’lar way 
of trade, you shall go into any shop in town, 
and they will ask you U 18s. 6d. for an article 


least tenpence for tliis. Well then, 9, 8, 7, 6 ; 
take this one for a sixpence. Sold again, to 
a gentleman, his father’s pet and his mother’s 
joy. Pray, s!ir, does your mother know you’re 
out ? Well, I don’t think I’ve any more, but 
I’ll look; yes, here is one more. Now this 
is better than all the rest. Sold again, to a 
most vspectable gentleman, whose mother keeps 
a ^chandler’s shop, and whose father turns 
the maffgle." In this manner the cheap John 
continues to sell his guard-chain, until he has 
drained his last customer for that particular 
commodityf He has always his remark to make 
relative t(f the purchaser. The cheap John 
always takes care to receive payment before he 
hazards hiS jokes, which I need scarcely remark 
are ready made, and most of them ancient and 
worn threadbare, the joint property of the whole 
fraternity of cheap Johns. After supplying his 
audience with one particular article, he intro- 
duces anothir : " Here is a carving-knife and 
fork, none of your wf"«ters, capital buck-horn 
handle,* manufactured of the best steel, _ in a 
regular v|orkmanli^ manner ; fit for carving in 
the best style, frAn a sparrow to a bullock. I 
don’t ask 7s. 6* for this — although go over to 

Mr, , the ironmonger, and he will have the 

impudence to ask you J5». for a worse article." 
(The cheap Johns always make comparisons as 
to their own prices and the shopkeepers, and 
sometimes ^mention their names.) »ay 5«. 
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for the carving-knife and fork. Why, it'a an 
article that’ll almost fill your children's bellies 
by looking at it, and will always make 1 lb. of 
beef go as for as 6 lb. carved by any other knife 
and fork. Well, 4^., 2^.^ Is. lid., Is. lOd., 

Is. 9d., Is. 8d., is. 7d^ 18d. I adc no more, nor 
I’ll take no less.” Tike salesman throughout 
his variety of articles indulges in tlie saibe jo^es, 
and holds out the same i^neements. 1 give 
a few. ^ 

** This is the original teapofft” (piUduuiig 
one), ** formerly invented by the Chmese; the 
first that ever was imported by those celebmted 
people — only two of them came over in tnree 
ships. If 1 do not sell this to-day, I intend 
presenting it to the British Museum or the 
Great E->diihition- It is mostly used for making 
tea, — sometimes by ladies, for keeping a little 
drop on the sly; it is an article constructed 
upon scientific principles, considered to require 
a lesser quantity of tea to manufacture the 
largest quantity of tea-water, than any other 
teapot now in use — largely patronised by the 
tea-totallers. Now, here’s a fine pair of bellows! 
Any of you want to raise the wind ? This is a 
capital o])portunity, if you’ll try. I’ll tell you 
how ; buy tliese of m* for 3 j. 6d., and go and 
pawn them for 7s. Will you buy ’em, sir? No! 
well, then, you be blowed! Let’s see — I said 
35 . Cd. ; it’s too little, but as I have said it, they 
must go ; well — 3s.” &c. &c. Capital article 
to chastise tlie children or a drunken husband. 
Well, take ^em for Is. — I ask no more, and I’ll 
take no less.” • 

These men have several articles which they 
sell singly, such as tea-trays, copper kettles, 
fire-irons, guns, whips, to all of which they 
have some preamble ; but their most attractive 
lot is a heap of miscellaneous articlla : — “ I 
have here a pair fif scissors ; I only want half- 
a-crown for them. What ! you won’t give Is. ? 
well. I’ll add something else. Here’s a most 
useful article — a knife with eight blades, and 
there’s not a blade among you all that’s more 
highly polished. This knife’s a case of iustiiu- 
ments in addition to the blades ; here’s a cork- 
screw, a button-hook, a file, and a picker. For 
this capital knife and fiirst-rate- pair of stissors 
I ask l5. Well, well, you’vo no more* con- 
science than a lawyer; here’s something else 
— "E pocket-book. This hook no gentleman 

should be without ; it contains a diary for every 
day in the week, an almanack, a ready- reckoner, 
a tablet for your own memorandums, pockets to 
keep your papers, and a splendid pencil with a 
silver top. No ^yers! I’m astonished; but 
I’ll add another artiolei HsCe’s a pocket-comb. 
No young naan with any aensc of deceqpy 
should) be without a pocket-combk What 
worse than to see a man’s head uproar ? 
Some of you look as if your hair luMn’t seen a 
oemb for years. Suoely 1 shall get a customer 
now. What ! no buyere— well I never ! Here, 
I’ll add half-a-donen of the very best Britannia 
metal tea-spoons, and if you don’t buy, you 
must be (ipooiis yourselves. Why, you pe|feotly 


astonis# me ! I really believe if I was to offer 
all in the shop, mya^f included, I should not 
draw U. out of yo% Well, I’ll try ugain. 
Here, I’ll add a doaen of blaek-lead pencils. 
Now, look at these articles” — (he spreads 
them oidf holding them between his lingers to 
the best advantage) — “ here’s a pair of first- 
rate scissors, that will almost cut of tliemselves, 
— this valuable knife, comprises wltldu 

itself slmost a chest oj^odik^a splendid pocket- 
book, wiiich must add to the respectability and 
cons^nence of any man who wears it, — a pocket- 
comb which possesses tlie peculiar property of 
making the hair curl, and dyeing it any colour 
you — » half^^doKen spoons, notliiag inferior 

to silver, and tht^t do not require half tiie usual 
qi...ntity of srgar to sweeten your tea, — and a 
nozen beautiful pencils, at least wortli the 
monly.I ask for t.iC whole lot. Now, a 
reasonable price fi)'* these articles would 6c 
at least IO 5 . 6d . ; ITi sell tliem for I 5 . I ask 
no more, HjU take no less. Sold again ! ” 

The opposition these men display to each 
other, while pursuing their business, is mostly 
assumed, for the pmpose of attracting a crowd. 
Sometimes, when in earnest, thoir language is 
disgusting; and 1 have seen them, (says an in- 
formant), after selling, try and settle tlieir difi’er- 
ences with a game at iisticulis ; but tins occurred 
but seldom. One of these nien had a wife who 
used to sell for him, — she was considered to be 
the best ” chaffer” on the road ; not one of them 
could stand agaifist her tongue : but her lan- 
guage abounded witli obscenity. All the “cheap 
Johns” were afraid of her. 

They never under-sell each otlier (unless tliey 
get in a real passion) ; this bixt seldiun happens, 
but when it does they are exceedingly bitter 
against each other. 1 caniiOt state the Imiguage 
tliey use* further thm ftmi it reaches the very 
summit of blackguardism. They have, however, 
assumed quarrels, for the purpose of holding a 
crowd together, and cliaff goes round, intended 

amuse their expected customers. 

“ He’s coming your way to-morrow,” they’ll 
say one of the other, “mind and don’t hang 
your husbands’ shirts to dry, ladilB, he's very 
lucky at finding things before tliey’ re lost ; lie 
sells very cheap, no doubt — but miiid^ if you 
handle any of his wares, he don’t make you a 
present of a Scotch fiddle for nothing. Hia 
hair looks as if it had been cut with a knifo and 
fork.” 

The Irishmen, in these displays, generally 
have the best of U ; indeed, most of their jokes 
have originated with the Irishmen, who complain 
of the piracies of other “ cheap Johxv^,” for as 
soon 08 the joke is uttemd it is the property of 
the commonwealth, and not unfoequently used 
against the inventor half an hour after its first 
appearance.. . 

A few of them ar#^ ovg^ partkular as to 
the respectability of theii iransaotfons. I saftol- 
lect one purchasing* & Shefifidld i the 

brick was packed npdn pam« n knifo tied 
on the outside,, it appeared Uka >% ptaokage of 
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knires, cdntainmg teveral Aopem* Utl^ 

Johst*’ 'mmde out that he boi|||^t them as stolen 
property? the biterWas bitten. A 

few of the fratemity ere well-known ** |>nce8/* 
and some of them pursue the 
** cheap John and gambler — ^ke^aklf^i^bling 
tables at racea However the majoni^ are 
hard-working men, who unite untiring industry 
with the most indoaltpble persetoance, for the ] 
laudable purpose ofl|RteKug their condition. J 
4l believe the most 6uccef|{(ful in the line have 
worked their way up from nothing, gaining; ex- 
perience as they proceeded. I have known two 
or three start the trade with plenty of slock, but, 
wanting the tact, they have sd tn bisn knocked 
off the road. XWe is a great deal of judgment 
required in knowing the best fal s, and even 
when there, as to getting a good stand; an£ 
tlysse matters are to be acquired only hy prac- 
tice. ' 

yn the provinces, and in Scotland^ there may 
be 100 “ cheap Johns,” or, as they term them- 
selves, Han-sellers.’ * They are generally a most 
persevering body of men, and have frequently 
risen from small hawkers of belts, braces, &c. 


looks out for a spot to encamp for the 
night A clear stream of water, and provender 
for the horss, are indispensable ; or perhaps the 
haU’Seller has visited that part before, and is 
aware of the halting-place. After having re- 
leased the horse, and secured his fore-feet, so 
th.at he cannot stray, the next process is to look 
forrsome* crack (some dry wood to light a fire ) ; 
this is the hoy’s wmk. He is told not to^despoil 
h^i^es, or^^mage fences ; cheap John” doesn’t 
wish to <^f^nd the farmers ; and during his tem- 
orary sojourn in the green lanes, he frequently 
as 4 ^ some friendly chat with the yeomen and 
their servants, sometimes disposes of goods, and 
often barters for a piece of fat bacon or potatoes. 
A fire is lighted between the shafts of the cart, 
— a stick placed across, upon which is suspended 
the cookery utensil. When the meal is con- 
cluded, the parties retire to bed, — the master 
within the caravan, and the boy to his cliamber 
between the wheels. Sometimes they breakfast 
before they proceed on their journey ; at other 
times they travel a few miles first. 

Those who have children bring them up in 
such a manner as may be imagined con- 


Their receipts are from 51. to 30;. per day, their 
profits from 20 to 25 per cent. ; 20^. is con- 
sidered a good day’s work; and they can take 
about three fairs a week during tlie summer 
months. “ I have known many of these men,” 
a man well acquainted with them informs me, 
** who would w^k 20 miles to a fair during the 
night, hawk the public-houses* the whole of the 
day, and start again all night for a fair to be 
held 20 miles off upon the following day. I 
knew two Irish lads, named — , and I watched 
their progress with some interest. Each had 
a stock of goods worth a few shillings ; and 
now each has a wholesale warehouse, — one at 
Sheffield, in the cutlery liqe, and the •other at 
Birmingham, in general wares.” 

The goods the han-seller disposes of are mostly 
purchased at Sheffield and Birmingham. The^^ 
purchase the cheapest goods they can obtain. 
Many of the han-sellcrs have settled in various 
parts of England as ** aw ag-shop keepers.’ ’ There 
are two or tHree in London, I am told, who have 
done 80 ; one in the Kent-road, a large concern, 
•-»the o&ers 1 am not aware of their locality. 
Their mode of living while travelling is rather 
peculiar. Those who have their caravans, sleep 
in them, some with their wives and families ; they 
have a man, or more generally a hoy, to look 
after the horse, «md other drudgery, and some- 
times at a fair, to hawk, or act as a button 
(a decoy), to purchase the first lot of goods put 
up. This «boy is accommodated with a bed made 
between the wheels of the cart or wagon, with 
some old canvas hung round to keep the weather 
out — not tiie most comfortable quarters, perhaps, 
—but, as they ..ay, ** it’s nothing when you’re 
used to it” Tpe p^fflSkg up occurs when 
there’s no more chance of effecting sales ; the 
horse is put to, and the caravan proceeds on 
'the road towsiMa the next town intended to visit 
a stt^i^ent ^js’ travd, the cheap 


sidering their itinerant life : but there are very 
few who have families travelling with them; 
though in most cases a wife ; generally the 
children of the ” cheap John” are stationary, 
either out at nurse or with relatives. 

Some of the ” cheap Johns” have wagons 
upon four wheels, others have carts ; but both 
are fitted up with a wooden roof. The proprie- 
tor invariaWy sleeps within his portable house, 
both for the protection of his property and also 
upon the score of economy. The vans with 
four wheels answer all the purposes of a habi- 
taticn. The furniture consists of a bed placed 
upon boxes, containing the stock in trade. The 
bed extends the whole width of the vehicle, 
about 6 ft. 6 in., and many generally extend about 
5 ft. into the body of the van, and occupies the 
1b%rthc8t end of the machine from the door, — 
which door opens out upon the horse. The 
fotfr- wheeled vans are 12ft. long, and the two- 
wheeled carts 9 ft During business hours the 
whole of the articles most likely to be wanted 
are sifread out upon the bed, and the assistant 
(eithdr the wife Sr a hoy) hands them out as the 
salesman may require them. The furniture, in 
addition to the bed, is very scarce ; indeed they 
are very much averse to carry more than is really 
necessary. The pail, the horse takes his com and 
beans from (I don’t know why, but they never 
use nose-bags,) serves the purpose of a wash- 
hand basin or a washing-tub. It is generally 
painted the sam^ colour as the van, wj|h the 
mitials of the proprietor painted 
whe^ travellij^, hangs upon a ^^ihe 

maemne. ^hey mostly begiti^p^p ' two- 
wheeled machine, and if sucMni^^ 
wheeler follows. The tables i^Mbairs are the 
boxes in which the goods are jjWcf A tea- 

kettle and saucepan, and aagBy delf articles 
as possible, and comer-ci»B|^d <uid these 
comj^ise the whole of th^-WSituxe of the van. 
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In the fpur-irheeled wagons there is always? 
fire-place similar to those the captains of ships 
have in their cabins, hut in the two- wheeled 
carts fire-places are dispensed with. These are 
mostly brass ones, and are kept very bright ; 
for the “ cheap Johns’* are proud of their van 
and its contents. They are always gaudily 
painted, sometimes expensively ; indeed tMby 
are most expensive articles, tend cost from 80/. 
to 1 20/. The principal person f(^ mal ‘ g 
these machines is a Mr. Davidson of ^eeds. 
The showman’s caravans are still more ox- 
^nsive ; the last purchased by the late Mr. 
Wombwell cost more than 300/., and is really a 
curiosity. He termed it, as all showmen do 
— the living wagon; viz. to live in— it has par- 
lour and kitchen, and is fitted up most hand- 
somely ; its exterior presents the appearance of 
a first-class railway- carriage. The front exterior 
of the van during the trading operations of the 
“cheap Johns,” is hung round with guns, saws, 
tea-trays, bridles, wliips, centre-hits, and other 
articles, displayed to the best advantage. The 
name of the proprietor is always prominently 
displayed along the whole side of the vehicle, 
added to which is a signification that he is a 
wholesale hardwareman, from Sheffield, York- 
shire, or Birmingham, Warwickshire, and some- 
times an extra announcement. 

% 

“ The original cheap John.** 

I do not know any class of men who are 
more fond of the good things of th^s life than 
' jheai lonn;” his dinner, during a. fair, is 
generally eaten upon the platform outside his 
van, where he disposes of his wares, and inva- 
riably consists of a joint of baked meat and 
potatoes — that is where they can get a dinner 
baked. As little time as possible is occupied 
in eating, especialfy if trade is good. At a hill 
fair (that is where the fair is held upon a hill 
away from a town), a fire is made behind the, 
cart, the pot is suspended upon three sticks:', 
and dinner prepared in the usual camp 
fashion. The wife or boy superintends this. 
Tea and coffee also generally find their way to 
their table ; and if there’s no cold meat a pl^tiful 
supply of bacon, beef- steaks,^ eggs, or |ome- 
tliing in the shape of a relish, seem to be with 
“ cheap John” indispensable. His man or 
boy (if John is unmarried^ appears to be upon 
an equality with the master in the eating depart- 
ment ; he is not allowanced, neither has he to 
wait until his superior has finished. Get it over 
as quick as you can seems to be the chief ob- 
ject. Perhaps from the circumstance of their 
selling guns, and consequenuy always having 
such nnplements in their possessijpn, &ese m^n, 
when they have time on their hane^are fohd of 
the sports of the field, and many ^ hare finds 
its way into the camp-kettle of “ cheap John.” 

I need not say that they practise this sport with 
but UtBe respectful feeling towards the Game- 
laws : but they are careful when indulging in 
such amusement, and I never heard of o^e get- 
ting into a hobble. 


f * Duri^i^e wintsr (since the “ cheap John 
has been obliged become a licensed auc- 
tioneer), some of IheiBitakt shops and sell their 
goods b^uctidh, or ^ np mock- auctions. I 
have be||N»ldhy them that sometimes its a 
better game fiiin “ han-selling.” 

The -oommencement of the “ cheap John’s ” 
season is'^ at Lynn in Xorfblk ; there is a mart 
there commencing Fii^ary, it continues 
J'ourteen days. AfteuAhilT there is Wisbeach, 
Spalding, Granthamipf and other marts in Norw 
folk snd Lin coltish ire ; which bring them up to 
Easter. At Easter there are many fairs — Man- 
chester, Knott !R^,U1, Blackburn, Darlington, 
Newo.,sUe, tfc., The “ cheap Johns ” then 
disperse themselves through different parts of 
tju country, llill-fairs are considered the best ; 
that |3o cattle-fairs, w^^ere there are plenty of 
fanners* and country people. Hirings for aeg^ 
vants are next to theiii. nt may appear curious, 
but Sheffield and Birmingham fairs are two of 
the best for the “cheap John’s” business in 
England. There are two fairs at caeli place 
during the year. Sheffield, at Whitsuntide and 
November ; Birmingham, Whitsuntide and 
September. Nottingham, Derby, Leeds, New- 
castle, Bristol, Glasgow — in fact, where the 
greatest population is, the chances for business 
are considered the best, and if I may judge 
from the number of traders in this line, who 
attend the largest towns, I should say they suc- 
ceed better than in smaller towns. 

If we calculatl that there are 100 “cheap 
Johns” in London and in the country, and they 
are more or less itinerant, and that they each 
take 4/. per day for nine months in the year, or 
24/. per week ; this amounts to 2,400/. per week, 
or about 90,000/. in nine months. Supposing 
their profits to he 20 . cent, it would leave 

18,000/. •clear income. Say that during the 
winter there are seventy-five foDowing the busi- 
ness, and that their receipts amount to 15/. each 
f)er week, this amounts to 8,500/. additional ; 
and, at the rate of 20 per cent profit, comes 
to 700/., — making throughout the year the 
promts of the 100 “cheap Johns’’^ 25,000/., or 
250/. a man. 

The “cheap Johns”' seldom frequent the 
crowded thoroughfares of London. Their usual 
pitches in the metropolis are, King’s-cross, St 
George’ s-in- the- East, Stepney, round about the 
London Docks, Paddington, Kenniiigton, and 
such like places. ^ 

The Crippled Street-seller op Nvt- 

MEO-ORXTERS. 

I now give an example of one of fhe classes 
driven to the streets by utter inability to labour. 
X have already spoken of the sterling inde- 
pendence of some of these men possessing the 
strongest claims to^i^ 83 nnpi'thy and charity, 
and yet preferring to rattler than heg. Am I 
said before, many ingrainedbeggars certainly use 
the street trade as a^cloak for fiqjas-seekmg, bD| 
as certainly many more, with wm title to our 
assistance, use it as a means of reainnption from 
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« lliitt ’%fe1&iitinegw|;mtet >3^^ ^ I 'Mi miier^Me enough ivhen I see 'the rain 

ii^lletMi»xn|ile latter uUmi I have not tho l^^oatb down of a vreek day, I nan tell you. Ab, 
1 Imvu xMde fdl duejJieimes^ it ^ ^Tery miserable indeed lying in bed all 
lyy idlf aeto hfa wortfaibees, autlTmel con- day, and in a lonely room, without perhaps a 
«ein!fced thdfc when the reader looks at 4p portrait person to come near one— helpless as I am— 
given, and obserres how utterly helpless the and hear the rain beat against the windows, and 
3^0lwr fellow is, and then reads tho following plain all that without nothing to put in your lips. 
jQ^^iimished tale, he will niarvel like me« not only X*fe done that over and over again where I 
i^e fortitude whiAcouldsustain him under all lived before; huf where I am now Tm more 
his heavy affliotionsjmutut the resignation (not t< dbfnfoi^!^ like. My breakfast is mostly bread 
hoy philosophy) with whic^ he hears them every and butter and tea ; and my supper, bread and 
^onc. His struggles to earn his own living (not- butter and tea with a bit of fish, or a small bit 
withstanding his physical incapacity ^en to pul of ^eat What my landlord and landlady has 
the victuals to his mouth after he has earned I share with them. I never break my fast from 
.them), are instances of a nobility 1)f priAfe that tlie timn I go out in the morning till I come 
are I believe without a parallel. The poor home — unless it is a halfpenny orange I buy in 
creature’s legs and arms are comj[ftetcly withere^d; the street ; I do that when I feel faint I have 
indeed he is scarcely more than head and ^runK. only been selling in the streets since this last 

g is thigh is hardly thicker than a child’s wrist winter. I was in the workhouse with a fever 
is hands are bent inWard from contraction of all the summer. I was destitute afterwards, and 


the sinews, the fingers being curled up and al- 
most as thin as the claws of a bird^s foot He 
is unable even to stand, and cannot move from 
place to place but on his knees, which are shod 
with leather caps, like the heels of a clog, strap- 
ped round the joint ; the soles of his boots are 
ou the upper leathers, that being the part always 
turned towards the ground while he is crawling 
along. His countenance is rather handsome 
,tlian otherwise ,* the intelligence indicated by his 
ample forehead is fully borne out by tlie testimony 
as to his sagacity in his business, and the mild 
expression of his eye by the ^ktements as to his 
feeling for all others in affiiction. 

** I sell nutmeg-graters and funnels," said the 
cripple to me; "I sell them at Id. and lj|d. a 
piece. I get mine of the man in whose house I 
live. He is a tinman, and makes for the street- 
trade and shops and a\h 1 pay 7d. a dozen for 
them, and I get 12d. or .li^d. a dozenf if I can 
when i sell them, hut I mostly get only a penny 
a piece — it’s quite a chance if 1 have a customer 
at 14d. Some days I sell only three — some da^t 
not one — though I’m out from ten o’clock till six. 
The most 1 ever took was 85. 6d. in a day. Some 
weeks I hardly clear my expenses — and they’re 
between 7s. and 8;. a week ; for not being able to 
dress and ondress myself, I’m obligated to pay 
some one to do it for me— 1 think X don’t clear 
more than 7s. a week take one week with another. 
When I don’t make that much, I go without — 
sometimes friends who are kind to me give me 
a triile, or else 1 should starve. As near as 1 
can judge, 1 taJN about 15s. a week, and out of 
that I clear about 6s. or 7s. I pay for my 
meals as 1 have them— 8d. or 4d. a meal. 1 
pay evei^* night for my lodmng ‘‘as I go in, if 
1 can ; but if not my landlady lets it run a 
night or two. 1 give her la. a week for my 
washing and looking after me, end la. 6d. for 
iqy lodging. When I do very well 1 have 
t^ee meals adayf^bnf^’r-ofte:^ <ottly two— 
hzeakfast and oupper— unless of Sundi^ On 
wet day when 1 can’t get out, I -often go 
without ^d. **1 may havi? a bit of bread and 
give w, but that’8 all— then 1 lie a-bed. 


obliged to begin selling in the streets. The 
Guardians gave me 5$. to get stock. I had 
always dealt in tin ware, so I knew where to go 
to buy my things. It’s very hard work indeed 
is street-selling for such as me. I can’t walk 
no distance. I suffer a great deal of pains in my 
back and knees. Sometimes I go iu a barrow, 
when I’m travelling any great way. When 
I go only a short way I crawl along on my 
knees and toes. The most I’ve ever crawled is 
two miles. When X get home afterwards, I’m 
in great pain. My knees swell dreadfully, and 
they’re al^^ covered with blisters, and my toes 
ache awful. I’ve corns all on top of them. 

" Often after I’ve been walking, my limbs and 
back ache so badly that I can get no sleep. 
Across my lines it foels as if I'd got some great 
weight, »md my knees are in a heat, and throb, 
and feel as if a knife was running into them. 
When 1 go up- stairs I have to crawl upon the 
hack of my hands and my knees. I can’t lift 
[^nothing tomy mouth. The sinews of my hendl, , 
IB all contracted. X am obliged to have tluxm 
hqjd to my lipe for rae to drink, like a«hlld. f ’ 
can use a knffe and fork by leaning my arm ^ 
the table and then stooping my head to it. ^ I 
oan’t^wash nor ondress myselfi Sometimes I 
thinly of my h^plessness a great deaL The 
thoughts of it used to throw me into fits at one 
time — ^veryhad. It’s the Almighty’s will that 
1 am so, and I must abide by it, ‘Peq>lee^s, as 
they paraes me in the streets, ’Poeridiluw;, it’e 
a shocking thing;’ but very seldom they does 
eny more than pity me ; some lays nut a half- 
penny or a penny with me, but moct of ’em 
goes on about thf ^ businese. Persoue looks at 
me a good hit 1 ^ iifto « stzangu plaee. 

1 ifo £b^ it vm much, mat X hcMiM power 
togCtttmj livmg or to do a thing for)aBi3wclf, hut 
1 never be^ed for nothii]^ I^d soom wtaive 
than I’d do that I never bought dhei pfople 
wihom^God had given the, power to heln tlw- 
sekes ought to help me. 1 koes thow^t that 
I I’m as 1 sm— obliged to go on my hands aud 
knee& ftom no fi^ of my owis. Often I’ve 
done mat, and I’ve over and hVer again kid in 
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bad tmd w onBe gad Why die J^mlghty 'ahould 
send me into die wotld in tnch « -state; often 
I've done diat on a'lret day, with ‘nothing to 
«at, and no iBriend to come a^nigh me. Whrn 
I’ve gone along the streets, too, and been in 
pain, I've thought, as I've seen the people pass 
stridght up, with ail the use of their liinb8,r tuid 
some of (hem the hi^eslil: blackguards, ctssing 
and swearing, I've thought, Why sliould I be 
deprived of the use of mine ? and feh^ ngri 
like, and perhaps at that moment 1 couldn't 
brii^ my mind to believe the Almighty was so 
good and merciful as I’d heaiu say ; \Rtt then 
in a minute or two afterwards I've prayed to 
Him to make me better and happier;^ the next 
world. I've always been led to think He's 
afflicted me as He has for some wise purpose ox 
another that I can’t see. I think as mine is so* 
hard a life in this world, 1 shall be better off in 
the next Often when I couldn't afford to pay a 
boy, I’ve not had my boots off for four or five 
nights and days, nor my clothes neither. Give 
me the world I couldn’t take them off myself, 
and then my feet has swollen to that degree 
that I’ve been nearly mad with pain, and I’ve 
•been shivering and/aint, hut still I was obliged 
to go out with my -things; if I hadn’t I should 
have starved. Such as I am can't afibrd to 
he ill — it’s only rich folks as can lay up, not 
we ; for us to take to our beds is to g<r with- 
out food altogether. When I was without 
never a boy, I used to tie the wet towel round 
the back of one of the chairs, erd wash myself 
by rubbing my face up against I’ve been 
two days without a ])it of anything passing 
between my lips. I couldn't go and beg tor 
victuals— I’d rather go without. Then I used 
to feel faint, and my head used to slc^q dreadful. 

I used then to drink a plenty of water. The 
women sex is *mo8tly more kinder to me than 
the men. Some of the men fancies, as I goes 
along, that I can walk. They often says to ^e, 

‘ Why, the sole of your boot is muddy pf 
mine;’ and one on ’em is, because I ’Always 
rests myself on that foot — the other sole, you 
see, is as clean as when it was first made. The 
women never seem frightened on me. Jdy trade 
is to sell brooms and bruslus, and all^inds of 
cutlery and tin-ware. iJUfeamt it myself. I 
never was brought im to nothing, because 1 
couldn’t use my haxfos, Moffler was a cook 
in a nobleman’s family when I were bom. They 
say AS I was a love-child. I was not brought 
up by mother, but by one of her fellow- 
servants. Mother’s intellects was so weak, 

. that she couldn’t have m^with her. She used 
to firet a great deffl ubom so her fellow- 
servant took me when she go{ married. * After 
I were bom, mother mamed a faimer in 
middling mrouinstanees. The^/Sell me a* my 
mother was Joghtened afore t was horn. I 
•never knew my ftrther. He went overto JBuonos 
Ayres, and kopt an hotel there— I've heard 
mother say as much. No mother couldn’t love 
A child more than mine did me, hut her feelings 
was such she couldn’t bear to sec me.* I never , 


mother’s to live, hat was brought^ by 
the f^ow-servant as Tve told you of Mother 
allo^jM her fiO/. a-pear, 1 was with her till two 
years jack. Sht^as always very kind to me— 
treatetme like one of her own. Mother used to 
come and see me about once a-year— somsjthnea 
not so often: she was very land to me then. 
■Oh, yes; I used to like to see her -veifi much. 
Whatever I Vished for Ae’d let me have? if I 
wrote to her, she alwa}* sent me what I wanted. 

I was very comfcyjtahly then. Mother died A)ur 
ymrs ago; and when I lost her I fell into a fit 
1 w^ told of it all of a sudden. She and the 
partv as I wa^ brought up with was the only 
fritads ai^I ha* in the world — the only persons 
s cared anything about a creature like tne, 
was in #fit for hours, and when I came to, 

I gthonght what wonld become of me : I knew 
1 c<mld do nothing for myself, and the only 
friend as I had as ^ould keep me was gone. 
The person as brought me up was very good, 
and said, while she’d got a home I should 
never want ; but, two years after mother’s 
death, she was seized with the cholera, and- 
then I hadn’t a friend left in the world. 
When she died I felt ready to kill myself; 

was all alone then, and what could I do 
— cripple as I was ? She thought her 
sons and daughters as I’d been brought up 
with — like brothers and sisters— would look 
after me; but it was not in their power — 
they was only hard-working people. My 
mother used fb allow so much a year for my 
schooling, and I can read and write pretty well.” 
(He wrote his name in my presence kneeling 
at the tabic; holding the pen almost as one 
might fancy a bird would, and placing the 
paper sideways instead of straight before him.) 

While mother was I was alwaye foraging 
ahouif to learn nometltmg unbeknown to her. 

I wanted to do so, in case mother should leave 
me without the means of getting a living. I 
used to buy old bedsteads, and take ihem to 
a man, and get him to repair them, and then 
I’d put the sacking on myself ; I can hold a 
hammer somehow in my right hand. I used to 
polish them on my knees. I* made a bench 
to my height out of two old chairs. I used to 
know what 1 should get for the bedsteads, and 
80 could tell what I could afford to give the 
man to do up the parts as I couldn’t manage. 

It was BO I got to learn something like a busi- 
ness ibr myself. When the person died as had 
brought me up, I could do Cl little ; I had then 
got the means. Before her death I had opened 
a kind of shop for things in the general line ; I 
sold tin- wire, end brass- work, and^candlesticks, 
and fire-irons, and all old furniture, and gown- ^ 
prints as well. I went into the tally busioeis, ' 
and that ruined me ^together. I couldn’t get 
my money in ; ‘^re's a goed deal owing to. jme 
ttow. Me and to tnanage the whole. 

I used to make Ail^^y accouitt-bofiAs end 
everything. My -lodgers didnH pay me my 
rent, so 1 had to move firallh 1310 hiouse, and 
live on vdiat stock X Itad. l]f||ny new lodging 
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» m as well as X could for a *, | 

ut e^hteezi months ago I could hold on ' 
po longer.^ Then I borrowed a little, Mftwent 
hSkwld^ and brushes in tbCflRntry. 

I sold oaking-dishes, Dutch 
jackS) skewers and gridirons, teapotsfn^niauce- 
paasi and combs, I used- to exchange some- 
times for old clothes. I had a barrow and a 
boy with me ; 1 used f^k^p him, Ctnd give him 
Is. a week. I mani||ld\i get just a living 
th%t way. When the winter came on I gave it 
Ujp ; it was too cold. After feat I was took };ad 
with a fever; my stock had been all gone a 
little while before, and the boyjiad left because 
I couldn’t keep him, and I Ifed to‘ do all<,for 
mysell All my friends was dead, and I had no 
one to help me, so I was obligatedCo lay about 
all night in my things, for I couldn’t get them ‘ 
off alone ; and that and want of food brought on 
a f^ver. Then I was toK.k into the workhouse, 
and tliere I stopped all the summer, as I told 
you. I can’t say they treated me bad, but 
they certainly didn’t use me well. If I could 
have worked after I got better, I could have 
had tea ; but ’cause I couldn't do nothing, they 

f ve me that beastly gruel morning and night. 

had meat three times a week. They would 
have kept me there till now, but I would die in 
the streets rather than be a pauper. So I told 
them, if they would give me the means of 
Mtting a stock, I w'ould try and get a living 
for myself. After refusing many times to let me 
have 10^., they agreed to give xie 5s. Then I 
came out, but I nad no home, ana so I crawied 
about till I met with the people where I am now, 
and they let me sit up there till I got a room of 
my own. Then some of my friends collected for 
me about 16s. altogether, and I did pretty well 
for a little while. I went to live close by the 
Blackfriars-road, hut the^co|)le where I%lodged 
treated me very bad. There was a number of girls 
of the town in the same street, but they was too 
fond of their selves and their drink to give nothing. 
They used to buy things of me and never pay 
me. They never made game of me, nor played 
me any tricks, and if they saw the hoys doing it 
they would prfitect me. They never offered to 

S *ve me no victuals; indeed, I shouldn’t have 
ced to have eaten the food they got. After 
that 1 couldn’t pay my lodgings, and the parties 
where I lodged turned me out, and 1 had to crawl 
about the streets for four days and nights. This 
was only a month back. I was fit to die with 
pain all that time If I could get a penny I 
used to go into a cofiee-shop for half-a-pint of 
coffee, and sit there till they drove me out, 
and then I'^ crawl about till it was <time for me 
to go out selling. Oh I dreadful, dreadful, it 
was to be all them hours — day and night— on 
my knees. I couldn’t get along at al^ I was 
forced to sit down every minute, and then I 
used to fall asleep w|^ tiings in my hand, 
and be woke up by the police to be poshed 
about and druv on by them. It seemed like 
as if 1 was waK^ing on the bare bones of my 
knees. The in them was like the cramp, 


only much worse. At last I could bear it no 
longer, so I went afore Mr. Seeker, the magis- 
trate, at Union Hall, and told him I was destitute, 
knd that tiie parties where I had been living 
kept my bed and the few things I had, for 2*. 6rf. 
rent, that I owed them. He said he couldn’t 
bel’^ve that anybody would force me to crawl 
about the streets, for four days and nights, 
cripple as I was, fbresuch a sum. One of the ’ 
tol(J|>him I was a honest and striving 
man, anff the magistrate sent the officer, with 
the money, to get my things, but the landlady 
wouldf-i’t give them till the officer compelled 
her, and then she chucked my bed out into 
the middle of the street A neighbour took 
it in for ftie and took care of it till I found 
out the tinman who had before let me sit 
up in his house. I should have gone to him 
at first, hut he lived farther than I could 
walk. I am stopping with him now, and he 
is very kind to me. I have still some rela- 
tions living, and they are well to do, but, being 
a cripple, they despise me. My aunt, my 
mother’s sister, is married to a builder, in 
Petersham, near Richmond, and they are rich 
people — having some houses of their own besides 
a‘ good business. I have gBt a boy to Wheel me 
down on a barrow to them, and asked assistance 
of them, but they will have nothing to do with 
me. f They won’t look at me for my affliction. 
Six montlis ago they gave me balf-a-crown. I 
had no lodgings nor victuals then ; and that I 
shouldn’t have had from them had I not said 
I was starvin/^ and must go to the narish. This 
winter I went to them, and they shut the door 
in my face. After leaving my aunt^s, I went 
down to Ham Common, where my father-in-law 
lives, and J;here his daughter’s husband sent for 
a policeman to drive me away from the place. 

I told the husband I had no money nor food ; 
but he advised me to go begging, and said I 
shouldn’t have a penny of them. My father- 
LiilS^law wag ill up-stairs at the time, but I don’t 
think he would have treated me a bit better — 
and £11 this they do because the Almighty has 
made me a cripple. I can, indeed, solemnly 
say, that there is nothing else against me, and 
that I strive hard and crawl about till my ^ibs 
ache eifough to drf«re me mad, to get an honest 
livelihood. With a couple of pounds I could, I 
think, manage to shiiv very well for myselfi 
I’d get a stock, and go into the country with a 
barrow, and buy oldf metal, and exchange tin 
ware for old clouies, and, with that, I’m almost 
sure I could get a decent living. I’m accounted 
a very good dealer.” 

In' answer to inquiries concerning tb%4< 
chaivcter of this man, I received the followii^, 
writte^^ commurfication : , 

vf 

^ have knsVm C— A-i— twslvs ysMs; 
six years he has dealt with ms for tinware. X iMre 
found him honest in all his dealings wiffi ine,M)w 
and indnstiiooa. ^ 

H— “ 


FromV the writer of tie above tettim&al I 
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receiTed the following account of the poor 
cripple ; — 

** He is a man of generous a disposition, and 
Tery sensitive for the aifliiotions of others. One 
day while passing down the Borough he saw 
a man afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance shaking 
from head to foot, and leaning on the arm^df a 
woman who appeared to be his wife.” ^ The 
cripple told my informant^at he |hould never 
forget what he felt when he beheid*thi.. foo/ 
man. ” I thought,” he said, ” what a blessing 
it is I am not like him.” Nor is the cri^le, I 
am told, less independent than he is geiKrous. 
In all his sufferings and privations he never 
pleads poverty to others; W bears up under 
the trials of life with the greatest patience and 
fortitude. When in better circumstances b ), 
was more independent than at present, having 
since, through illness and poverty, been much 
humbled. 

” His privations have been great,” adds my 
informant. “Only two months back, being in a 
state of utter destitution and quite worn out 
with fatigue, he called at the house of a person 
(where my informant occupied a room) about 
ten o’clock at night/iand begged them to let him 
rest himself for a short while, but the inhuman 
landlady and her son laid hold of the wretched 
man, the one taking him by the arms aijd the 
other by the legs, and literally hurled him into 
the street. The next morning,” my informant 
continued, I saw the poor creature leaning 
against a lamp-post, shivering i;ith the cold, 
and my heart bled for him ; and since that he 
has been living with me.” 

Of the Swag-shops of the Metuopolis. 
By those who are not connected witH the street 
trade, the propiietors of the swag-shops are often 
called ” warehousemen ” or “general dealers,” 
and ‘ven “slaughterers.” These descriptions 
apply but partially. “ Warehousemen ” ^'or 

general dealers” are vague termt, whi-. h f 
need not further notice. The wretchedly under- 
paid and over-worked shoe-makers, cabinet- 
makers and others call these places “ slaughter- 
houses,” when the establishment is in l!ie hands 
of tradesmen who buy their<feoods of pcfer work- 
men without having givei^rders for them. On 
Saturday afternoons jitle-looking men may be 
seen carrying a few chairs, or bending under 
the weight of a cheffbnier or a chest of drawers, 
in Tottenham-court B^ad, and thoroughfares of 
a similar character in all parts. These are 
“ stiall masters,” who make or (as one man said 
to me, “No, sir, I don’t i.i dee these drawers, I 
put them together, it can’t be called m%king i 
It’s not workmanship”) who “put toge^er” in 
the hastiest manner, and in way not posi- 
tively offensive to the eye, ardcl^ of household 
furniture. The “slaughterers” who supply 
all the goods required for the furniture of a 
house, buy at “ starvation prices ” (the common 
term), the artificer being often} kept waiting for 
hours, and treated with every indigifity. One 
East-end “slaughterer” (as I ascertained in a 


former inquiry) used habitually to tell thi|tlje 
prayed for wet Saturday afternoons, because It 
put 2*extra into hfs pocket ! This was owing 
to the S^m age sustained in the appearance of 
any p®tiW, varnished, or polished article, by 
expowsure to the weather ; or if it had been pro- 
tected from the weather, by the unwillingness 
of the sma^l master to carry it to another 
slaughter-house in |he^0un. Under such cir- 
cumstances — and under most of the circum- 
stances of this uisjiappy trade — the poor wdTk- 
mdh is at the mercy of the slaughterer. 

I dcv-Tibe this matter more fully than I might 
hav#^ deeiged ij^cessary, had I not found that 
bot^ the “small masters” spoken of — for I 
ailed upon some of them again — and the 
street- sellers, very frequently confounded the 
“^a^-shop” and f'le “slaughter-house.” The 
distinction I hold to jje this : — The slaughterer 
buys as a rule, with hardly an exception, the 
furniture, or whatever it may be, made for the^ 
express purpose of being offered to him on^ 
speculation of sale. The swag shop-keeper 
orders his goods as a rule, and buys, as an 
exception, in the maimer in which the slaught- 
prer buys ordinarily. The slaughterer sells by 
retail ; the swag-shop keeper only by whole- 
sale. 

Most of the articles, of the class of which I 
now treat, are “ Brummagem made.” An 
experienced tradesman said to me : “ All these 
low-priced m(^l things, fancy goods and all, 
which you see about, are made in Birming- 
ham ; in nineteen cases out of twenty at the 
least. They may be marked London, or 
Sheffield, or Paris, or any place — you can 
have them marked North Pole if you will — 
but they’re genuine Birmingham. The car- 
riage^is lower frouv Birmingham than from 
Sheffield — that’s ftne thing.” 

The majority of the swag-shop proprietors 
are Jews. The wares which they supply to the 
cheap shops, the cheap John’s, and the street- 
sellers, in town and country, consist of every 
variety of article, apart from what is eatable, 
drinkable, or wearable, in which»thc trade class 
I* have specified can deal. As regards what is 
wearable, indeed, such things as braces, garters, 
&c., fonn a portion of the stock of the swag- 
sbop. 

In one street (a thoroughfare at the east-end 
of London) are twenty-three of these establish- 
ments. In the windows tl^re is little attempt 
at display; the design aimed at seems to be 
rather to crowd the window — as if to show the 
amplitude, of the stores within, “ the wonderful 
resources of this most extensive and universal , 
establishment” — than to tempt purchasers by 
exhibiting tastefully what may have been taste- 
fully executed by the arti,ficer, or what it is 
desired should Im 1^1^ tojbe so executed. 

In one of thci:.c: windows the daylight is 
almost precluded from the interior by what may 
be called a perfect Wall of ¥pot8.” A street- 
seller who accompanied me led them merely 
“pots” (the trade term), but key were all pot 
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iheir character, ami in some 
they are as short and stunrpy as they 
are bulky On my abking if tlie dogs we^e 
inteiyLcxl for Itaban greyhounds, I was lold 
** No, they arc German ” I alluded however 
^ the speoes of tlie animal repiesented my 
TOformant to the place of manutac ture for the 
pots were chiefly German A number of mugs 
however, with the Crystil Palace very well 
deputed upon them, were uiimistikably Eng 
lish In another window of the bame cstabli h 
ment was a conglomti ition of pincushions 
ahavmg-bntshcs, letter stamps (all in b me) 
onbbage-bo erdb and b( xcs (including a pack of 
cards), neckl ices and strings of beads 

The «uidow of a neighhouimg swag shop 
piesented, in the hke crowding a^id in gi cater 
confusion, an arriy of brooches *( some m co 
loured glass to imitate rubies, toparcs Ac 
some cont lining poitraits, deeply coloured m 
purple attire, ind led cheeks, and some being 
very loige cameos) time pieces (with and with- 
out gl issets) I r< nch toys with move ible figures, 
telescojies American cloc^ s, musical b^xes 
shirt studs h ickgammon boards, tea-trays (one 
with a nondescript bird of most gorgeous green 
plumage foiming a sort of centrepiece), ra£or- 
strops, writing desks, sailors’ luiives, hair- 
brushes, and tobacco-boxes 

Another window presented even a more 
** misoellaneous assortment , ’ dirks (apparently 
not very formid^le weapons), a mess of steek| 
pens, m brown-paper packages and cases, and 
of black-lead pencils, pipe heads, cigar- eases, 
snutr boxes, razors, shaving-brushes, lettei- 
stamps, metal tea-pots, metal tea-spoons, glass 
globes with artifioim flowers and leaves within 
^ glass (an unprovement one man thought on 
the old ornament dl a reel m a bottle), Peel 
medals, Exhibition medals, roulette-boxes, 
scent bottles, qmll pens with artifloial flow^ in 
the feath^y fSart, fans, side-rombs, ^ass pen- 
holders, and pot flgum (oancatures) of Eouib 
Philippe, oax^mg a very red umbrella, Mar- 
shal llaynau, with Mmxe uutroment of torture 
in his hand, while* over ^ bjiomed a huge 
Bnghsli seaman, m ydSow^Suleoat and with a 
bnok-coloured face 

fiometmies the ^faxmture qf a awagirshop 
window is less pk^ntiflil, hut quite as hetero- 
genoiu. In on^were only Amencaa clocks, 
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Prench toyF(Uxge)t opera-giaiies, kmm md 
ioxkMt and powder-flasks 

In some windows the predominant character 
la jewellery. Ear-drops (generally gilt), ntiM 
of all kinds, brooches of every size and shade 
of coloured glass, bhawl-pins, shirt-studs, neck- 
laces,^ bead purses, small paintings of the 
Crystal-palace, m burnished ^ gold ’ fSrames/’ 
watch-g^aid^ watch- Ibals (oaeh with thrw im- 
jlresffilrs fr mottoes) watch-ohams and kej'S, 
“ silver ’ tooth-picks, medals, and snuflT boxes 
It nii^t be expected that the jewellery shops 
would present the most imposing display of my, 
they arc , on the contrary, among the dingiest, 
as if it wcie not worth the trouble to put clean 
things m the wmdow, but merely what suflOlced 
|o char iclensc the nature of the trade carried 
on 

Of thfc. twenty- three swag-shops in question, 
live were eonhned to the trade in all the branches 
of stitioneiy Of these I saw one, the largo 
wmdow of winch was perfectly packed from 
bottom to top with note-paper, account and 
copy-books, steel pens, pencils, sealing-wax, 
enimelled wafeis (in boxes), mk-rtands, Ac 
Of the otlur shops, two had cases of watches, 
with no attempt at display, or even arrange- 
ment ** I*oor things I w as told by a person 
fa mil Y withal he tride in them “ht only to 
offer to coimtn men when they ve been drinking 
it a fair ind think the niselvts clevti ’ 

1 have so far desciibed the exterioi of these 
street dealcis k^zaars, the swag-shops, in what 
may be colled their head quarters Upon en- 
teiing some of these pi ices of business, sj)aeious 
looms arc seen to extend behind the shop or 
wxiehouse which opens to the stieek Some are 
almost bloel^» d up with what appeals a litter of 
packing ciscs paekiges, ind balqyi — but which 
are no doubt oidertd syste natieally enough — 
while the slielves arc crammed with goods in 
hro%n paper, oi in cases or boxes. Ihis um- 
fcCmity of package, so to speak, has the eflect of 
destroyifaig the true ehai voter of these swag 
store rooms , for they pieseut the appearance of 
only three or tour different kmds of merchandise 
being deposited on a range of shelves wlien, 
perhaps, there ore a I undred In some of these 
swag-shops it appear^ ertam, both from what 
fell under my own observ.v’^ion, and from what I 
learned through my inquiries of persons long 
familiar witli such places, that the “litter” I 
have spoken oi is disposed so as to present the 
appearance of an affluence of goods without the 
reality of possession • 

In no warehouseat (properly “ swag,” or 
wholes|le traders) is there any arranged display 
of the waxes vended “Ve don’t vant people 
here,’ ofle stre^seller had often heard a swag- 
shopkeeper sajq “a* look* about them, and 
says, * ’Ow purty 1 — 'Vot moe thmgs’’ Ve 
vants to sell, and not to show Ye is all for 
bisness, and bo d-— — d.” Ail of these places 
which 1 saw were dark, more or less so, m the 
interior, ai^ if a ousfomer’s inspectioa wore im- 
eare4 for. 



Some of the »weg"ih<» jwle^^t ear^S, or ^ 
^dbrottlai* with pncee, to tnw ’mfimt and othfi^ ^ ^ 
eiutoinen, Wling attendon to ihe vaiiety of (heir , m 
'waree. Thn^ drcnUrs ftie not' giver Withoitl ' 'w 
inquify^ ao hr it were fel^ that oue n^t ho ^ ™ 
* waited. On one 1 findethe follbwirg onuhiefa- , 
tion:- . • '1^ 
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Sbopkeepexf afid Deilen nipplied with the l?>l)owlng 

ArdcIH I— 

CiocKi-^AnifaieBn, French, German, ftidEn/ el, t- 
day dtaifl. ® » ** 

Watch R««»Gpld and Silver. 
lltJsirAX. Biicff 8— Two, f Qur, Six, and Klftht Alra. 
WATCn*Gi.AHaBS— Common Flin* , Geneva, imd Lu« 
nettea. 

MAiK-SPRiNOf(~<Blue and Straw>coiour, En^fliah and 
Geneva. 

Watch Matbrtalb— O f every deaciiption. 
jBVPai.i,aRr~-A frenenl aasortment. 

SPXOTACiaca—Goid, Silver, Steel. Horn, and Met/! 
Frames. Concave, Convex, Coloured, and Smoked 
Eyes. 

Ta]:<R8C0PK8->-0ne, two, and three draws. 
MATHXMATfCAi. InkTRUMKNTH. 

Combs— S ide, Dressing, Curl, Pocket, Ivory, Small- 
Tooth, Ac. 

MustcAt. I nbtrumrnts— V iolins, Violmcellos, Bows, 
Ac., 'Flutes, Clarionets, Trombones, Onhoiltdip, 
Cornopeans, French-Homs, Pm^t-Homs, Trunittcts, 
and Paaaes. Violin Tailboardi,, Pegs, and Br](ic>cs 
AccoRDiONa~-French and German of every sue and 
style. , ^ 

It must not be thought that swag-shops arc 
mainly repositories of ** fancy” articles, for such is 
not the case. I have described only th^ ** win- 
dows” and outward appearances of these places — 
the iaterior being little demonstrative of the busi- 
ness ; hut the bulkier and more useful articles of 
swag traffic cannot he exposed i « a window. In 
the miscellaneous (or Birmingham and Sheffield) 
shops, however, the useful and the ^*fiuicy” are 
mixed together; as is shown by the following 
extracts from the Circular of one of the principal 
s^ag-houses. I give each hea', With an occa- 
sional statement of prices. The firm describe 
themselves as ** Wholesale, Retail, and Export 
Furnishing Ironmongers, General Hardwaremen, 
Manufacturers of Clocks, Watches, and Steel C'ens, 
and Imposters of Toys, Beads, and other Fjrergn 
Manu&ctures.*' . 

thh/e CuUmy, 

ft. fl. 

Common knives and forks, per dos. ... — 8 o 

Ivory-handle table knives and fork, per net of 

flffy-pieoes VT.-T.... 30 0 

Tables, per dos 16 a 

Desserts, per dos. 11 S 

Carvers, per pair 4 0 

Ffra-Ieons. 

Sbong wrOttght-lson ftxr kitchens, per set Ss. to 6 » 
Ditto for parlours or libraries, bnght pans, 
4»>6d.to 7 0 


4 . 7 ...%.^^,.... 3 0 

3 B 


aellwl Imikn, tin 


Kitchen fhnders, 9 A. ICM 
Green ditto, brass tops, . 


, with sBdhig bar . 
Mrbvdrouins.,.,.. 


* Britannia Metal Chiods*' (tsa^wts, Ac.). ** German 
Silver Goods” (tea-spoons, is. to SsNjtr dosen, Ac.). 


Kitchen, each... .)i 

Parlour dicto, brass pipes and nails. < 


lhd.to8 « 
tsBd. to3 0 


nned 

tools, plateio 
tffers, hhildli^ 
n 1«. (0 Bt., 
lemhs, optics, 


Japanned gtiods. brass goodi,, iron saucepans# ova) iron 
)>ou, Irtm tea-kettlss, Ac., iron stew>^»ns, Ac, The 
piioes Itere run very systematically t— 


mjimKm, all tliese 

usefm krtioles the Wneta'liray 

as ill the ir<it (ImtilpS# 

wood worlyM^ glass, hrushet, (tootb,^ntr, 
om^ieb, stoVe, shoe, J|uanned 

bmuBwer, ple<|ifritfp<ifa^d dam/L tools, platei^ 
g''i'ls (vamtttlad sUrdPedgea^Imfrers, headii^ 
musical instiuraants (aecordimflHjmi Is. (o 5 s., 
drc.). Th' n come dials and cledl^ hemhs, optics, 
st<ectacle>*, eye-glasses, telescopda, opera glasses, 
Jach lOtf. to IO 5 ., China ornaments, lamps, sun- 
dries (these I g* e wrbatim, to show the ^tnre 
of the trade), crimping and gofFering-machlnes, 
from 14s., looking glosses, pictures, heads eif 
every kind, watch guards, shuving-boxes, guns, 
pistols, powder flasks, belts, percussion caps, &c., 
fenrkscrews, Qd. to 2s., nut-cracks, Qd. to la Bd., 
folding measures, each 2r. to 4s., silver spoons, 
haberdashery, skates p<'r pair 2s. to 10a., carpet 
bags, each S<t. to 10a., ogg-hoilers, tapers, flat and 
box irons, Italian irons and heaten, earthenware 
jugs, metal covers, tea pots, plaited straw baskets, 
Steves, wood palls, camora-obscuras, medals, amu- 
lets, perfumery and fancy soaps of all kinds, 
mathematical^instiuments, steel pens, silver and 
German silver patent pencil-cases and leads, anufl- 
boxes <Mn great \uiiety,” strops, ink, elates, metal 
eyelet-holes aud machines, padlocks, braces, bedfa, 
Congreves, siucifers, fuzees, pocket-books, biU-cases, 
bed-khys, and a great variety of articles too nmne- 
roiiB to mention. 

HHitwithstanding the specific character " and 
arrangement of the ** Circulars with pruies,” it is 
common enough for the swag-shop propriators to 
intimate to any one likely to purchase that those 
prices are not altogether to he a guidance, as 
thirty-five per cent, discount is allowed on the 
amount of a ready-money parcjiaset. One of the 
largest swags” made such an^ allowance to a 
street-seller last week. 

The swag-shops (of which I state the numbers 
in a parentbosis) are in Hooiuisditch 
cipal locality) (28), Minories (4), Whitechapel 
(2), Batclifle-highway (20), Sber^itch 0), Lciui^ 
lane, Smithfield (4), FlMt-lane (2), Holywtm- 
street, Strand (1), Tothiff-street (4), Oempton- 
street, Soho (1), Hatton-garden (2), ClerkenweU 
(10), Kentstreet, Borough (8), Bew^cut (t), 
Blackman-street (2), Tooley-streft (8), Lon4^ 
road (3), Borpugh'rosd (1), Waterlco-road (4)-”'^ 
in all 101; hut a person who had been npilnms 
of twenty years a freqimter of iheea J^es 
counted up fiteil^rs, many of them In oBlcare 
courts and al)^^ Henndsdimik, Batelifle 
Hi^way, Ac., &c. These ^ontsidnrs” are gene- 
rally of a smkll^ class than t^M X hava dssettbed ; 
**aiidi I can t^l sir, same man said, 
*'soBie of tbediih—Oiy, Bnd fNmll of the big ones. 


"some of tbem—Ay, B&d { 


tho big ones. 
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ioh tli6 liii^nt 
f'the {iMitieof 

leelUMtu tiriiir^M^lttlllif <Coin[ 
m half of the enw namte, and ^ 
L«b( 9%||HM wWc®(»«lj|»u 1 b)r 

"i(3tennaii5 

ned **iwag8*%hat /he cla|5 
1 ndur 'fmt of-^^l^treet-sellen of metal inanu* 
fiittUtOB — find the eommodities of their |^e. To 
thii4 hoarever, there is one exception. Tins for 
household use are not sold nC the general sufags* 
shops bat '^&ney tins,” sAih as japanned and 
embellished trays, are vended there extensively. 
The streetHwliers of this order are supplied at the 
*' tin-shops,” — the number of the wholesale tin- 
men supplying the kreet-sellers is about fifty. 


The principle on which the business is conducted# ing, not to say of wits, between the smarter street- 


is precisely that of the more general swag-shop ; 
but 1 shall speak of them when 1 treat of the 
street-seUers of tins. 

iltt intelligent man, who had been employed in 
different csp^ties in somo of the principal swag- 
shops, told me of one which had l^n carried on 
by the same family, from fiither to son, for more 
than seventy years. In the largest oMe ** swags” 
about 200 hfuids” are employed, in the various 
capacities of salesmen, buyers, clerks, travellers, 
wnpackers, papers, porters, &c., &c. On some 
mornings twenty-five laige packageib— some of 
small artlolea entirely— are received from the 
carri«a» In one week, w|:en my informant 
assisted in making up the books,” the receipts 
were upwacds of SOOOfi In my opinion, sir,” 
he said, "^and it*s from an insight iiito the busi- 

nesi, Mr. ^’s profit on that 30001. was not 

less than Ifliirty-five per cent ; for he’s a grtat 
capitalist, and pays for everything down upon the 
nail ; that *• mor| than lOOOf. profit in a week. 
Certainly it wa| an extra week, and there’s the 
200 handa to. pay,-* but that wouldn’t range 
hij^ limn SOO^, indeed, not so high; and 
tiiere *• heavy rent and taxes, and rates, no doubt, 
and he ^ proprietor is a Jew) is a fiur man to 
the trade, and ndt An nnoharitable man — ^but he 
wHl Arive a good bainain where it’s possible ; so 
eonsideriiig everythin air, the profiu must be 
very great, and they are mostly made out of poor 
buy^, who sell it to poor people in the streets, 
^ oron amall stio^. It's a wonderful trade.” 

From the best infbrma^n I could obtain I 
'eome to tha tondusioa that, including small and 
inige shops, SOOOl. y^y is the average recmpt 
of euch-— or, *^ ’ . . ^ ^ . 


. a it Is ^iUfntly ea . 
that sum is ** turned Ffrer^by the ewan-ehop 
keepers yearly. There is great competition m the 
trade, a^ much ofeOrhat is called ** entting^'^ or 
one tradesman uwrsdHng another. The profit 
consegaonliy varirs from twenty to thirty^fiveimd 


lir ^ hong-np" with a stock demand 
which hameeaaed, and he must dispose of it ae 
^a job lot,” to make room for other gM»d*> 
thns » neoeosanly " out of pocket.” The sinaUec 
swag-shops do net ** tanl(. 0 Ter ” 5001. a yoar* The 
cafeulrtion I ha'fe given mows an outlay, yearly* 
of at the swag-shops of London ; huh” 

•aid a partner 4n one of these establkhments, 
** wha| nroportjgn of the^goods find tiieir way into 
the streSts, what p> shops, what to the coun- 
try, and what finr shippings 1 cannot form even a 
guess, fimwe never ask a oas(omerfi>#what pur- 
pose he wants the goods, though sometimM he 
will say, * 1 most have what b best fiur or 
such a trade.’ Say half a million turned over in 
a year, sir, by the warehousemen who sell to the 
stwet-people, among others, and you 're within the 
mark.” 

1 found the street-sellers characterize the 
** swags ” as hard and grinding men, taking every 
advantage ** in the way of trade,” There is, too, 
1 was told by a man lately employed in a swag- 
sHbp, a constant collision of clamour and 'bargain- 


sellers — the pattering class especially — and tlie 
swag-men with whom they are funiliu. 

The points in which the swag-shops ” re- 
semble the “ slaughter-houses,” are in the traffic in 
work-bofies, desks, and dressing-cases. 

Or THE Life op a Cheap-Johe, 

The following narrative, relative to this curioni 
class, who, in mfiny respects, partake of the cha- 
racteristics which I have point^ out as proper to 
the mountebank of old, was taken from one of 
the fraternity. It may be cited as an example 
of those whi^, are bred to the streets:-— My 
father and mother,” said he, ** both followed « 
travelling occupation, and were eng%ed in vend- 
ing different things, from the old brimstone 
metises np to clothes lines, clothes pn^ and 
clothes pegs. They never got b^nd these,— the 
other acj^cles were thread, tapes, nutnttg mnterpi, 
shoe-tie^ stay-laces, and needles. My fi^er,^«ay 
mother used to tell me, was #gre8t scholard, and 
had not ajiprays been a travelling vagcant My 
mother ha^ never kno^ any other 11^ 1, how- 
ever, did not reap any^^nefit from my father's 
scholarship. At a very eai^ ago* five or rix 
haps, I recollect myself i^oor little neglected 
wretch, sent out each day with a roll of matches, 
with strict injunctions not to come honm without 
selling them, and to bring home a cuttam sum of 
money, upon pain of receiving a sound thraabmg, 
which threat wasmostljlpnt bto execution when- 
ever 1 fisilsd to perform ^ task impe^ upon 
me. My fother seldom worked, that is, seldom 
hawked, but my mothnr, poor thiim, had to tnvel 
and wmk very dKard to. support i^r of iMh—my 
father, myself, and asister, who is ttnee dead. I 
was bnt little assistaiice, and sorneitimes when 1 
did not bring home the sum requirod, she would 
make it and teU my father 1 had been -a good 
boy. My ^ther was an inveterate drinker, and a 
very nvkrA tamper. My mother^ I am sorry to 
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mf, used to drink too, But I Bdliovl that iH^ua^ 
d)^ her to it i^ieQr led a dreadiul kfe; Z 
iteueelj' felt any attae^ont for tktta ; home we 
hod none, one place wag me rood another to us. I 
left my parents whfOl ieareely eight years old. 1 
had received a thipshinir the day iwfbre for being 
a defimlter in my sale, Md l^determined the fol- 
lowing naming to decamp; and aocordiug||y, with 
my nine-pentiy worth ot matches (the quantity 
genendly allotted me), I set oi^ to bf(»ia JHe 
world upcm my own account. ATtltgittgu ttiia oc- 
curred 25 years ago, I have never met my jMirenta 
since. My father, I heard, dted a few jgiirs after 
my leaving, but my mother I know nor whether 
she be living or ddUi. I left my parents at Dover, 
and journeyed on to London. I knew there were 
lodging-houses for travellers in every town, sonu 
of them I had stopped at with my father ai.i 
mother. 1 told* the people of these houses rhat 
my parents would arrive the following day, 
and paid my 2d. for the share of a third, fourth, 
fifth, or even sixth part of a bed, according to the 
number of children who inhabited the lodging 
house upon that particular night. My matches I 
could always sell if I tried, but I used to play my 
time away, and many times night has arrived be- 
fore 1 thought of Effecting sales sufScient to pay 
my expenses at the beggar's hotel. Broken 
victuals I got in abundance, indeed more than 
sufficient for my owh consumption. The money I 
received for the matches, after paying my lodging, 
and purchasing a pennyworth of .bnmstono to 
make more (the wood I begged at the carpenters), 
X gambled away at cards. Yet^ young as I was, 
I understood Blind Hookey. I invariably Jost; 
j of course 1 was cheated. ^ 
j I remained in a lodging house in Mill-lane, 

I Deptford, for two years, di8contini|<^ i the match- 
I selling, and, having a tidy voice, took to hawking 
I songs through the public-houses. The sailors used 
j to%sk me to sing, and there were, few days that 1 
I did not accumulate 2<. 6^., and from that to 4s., 
especially when 1 chose to he industrious ; biit^ny 
' love of jdteh and toss and blind hooker always 
kept me poor. I often got into debt with iny 
landlady, and had no difficnlty in doing so, for I 
dlways felt a pride in paying. Froig selling the 
printed songs, 1 imbibej} a wish (p learn to 
read, and, with the agjpHtance of an old soldier, 
I soon aoqui]^ sufficient knowledge to make 
out the names of ISoh song, an4 shortly aiter- 
WTueds I conld study a song and learn the 
words without any one helping me. 1 iftopped 
in Deptford until I was something more than 
twelve years old. I had then laid the songs 
aside, and taken to hiking small wares, tapes, 
tlmead, &c. ; and in tna winter seasoh I was a 
buyer of rabbit and hare skins. 1 kf]A at this 
for about throe yean^ sometimes entitviy without 
a stock. 1 had ran it out,^*u^ps gambled dt 
away ; and at such timts I sufei^sd great priva- 
tions. I never ooidd beg. I have oft^ trie^ but 
never could. I have approached a house with a 
bogging intention, knocked at the doof, and wb«i it 
has been opened I have requested a dpnk of water. 
When I whs about 16 1 joined in partnewhip with 


used to make phosphorus boxe|^,J'l 
^ phosphorus ips * 

sHauam a th^ tdbe; the wa| , dipped into 

themi^honiB,«iM it w||rig«%.by friction. 

I Ml hawki* Ifovwsch, 

whsif the ocamtahle ®®u(|Hied they weckj^id- 
ful afsirs, ateb^alculatenfo encourage ^^Kist 
tbiei^^d burglars. Vte took me bMVthe 

at the oum private Mbuse, 

‘‘wilFbeiggi.eqngllj^jton I was seg^ to, , 

, PfMk for % 'monti^ I have dften 
sB that was iDcgal. Whj|^ 

wwiift be saia /oqf^fPa man m 

jml i rseUiag Jifoifetl^tohesiyn 
T sopiqjed w«i.h the rest, anflrl had iw-'^ 
ciiued to tut i tbiaf I had pi of opportunities 
and offeitkot gratuitous iustniction. The separate 
or silent ^yntens was not in vogue then. 1 worked 
treadmill. Dinner was allowed to be sent 
in on the Sundn^' b^the prisoner’s feiendse My 
dinner was sent in on the first Sunday by the man 
I sold the boxes for, as it was on the second, thii^, 
and fourth; but 1 had lost it before I reoeiv^ 
it. I had always gambled it away, for there 
were plenty of opportunities of doing so in the 
prisons then. On leaving the jail I received 
1«. ; with this I purchased some songs and 
travelled to Yarmouth. I could do best among 
sailors. After a few weeks 1 had accumci 
lated about 8^., and with that sum I purchased 
some hardware at the swag-shop, commenced 
hawking, and cut the vocal department altogether ; 
still I gambloi and kept myself in poverty. In 
the course of time, however, I had amassed a 
basket of goods, worth, perhaps, Bl, 1 gambled 
and lost them all in ono night. I was so down- 
cast and unhappy from this circumstance, t^t it 
caused me to reflect seriously, and I made an oath 
that I never would '^unble again. I have kept 
it, tend have re^on to bless the day that I made 
so good a resolution. After losing my basket of 
goods, the winner gave me articles amounting to a 
few shillings, and I began the world once more. 
Shortly afterwards I commenced rag ^herer^and 
changed my goods for old rags, of course not 
refusing cash m payment. My next step was to 
have some bills printed, wherJbn I requested all 
thrifty wives to look out their old rags or old 
metal, or old bones, &c.; stating at the bottom 
that the bill would be called for, and that a 
good price in ready money would be given for 
all useless lumber, Aoi Some months at this 
business realized tie 9 j)lev\y sum of money. 

1 was in possession of nearly 5L Then I 
continued the mg-gathering ; not that the 
was deoliniugi but I did not like it— waa am- 
bitious. ' 1 purchased a neat bon, and startetjji, tp 
sell a little Birmiughom jewellety. 1 was iiosP 
respectably dressed* was getting a living^ «n4 had 
entirely left of stopping at common lodging-^uses; 
but I confined WL visite t6 nnall vilfoget-l-l was 
afraid of the Ww , idlfl I was pursuing my oall- 
iz^ near Wajipfluld, a eonstable igtquir^ for my 
hawket^ 'Ueenca.^ 1 had ,Jj^e to produce. IIu 
took me info aistedy, audlntcoduced me to a 
magistrate, who committed % to prispu for a 




m 


mri^xr iiAmuM 4S3 poor, ^ 



month* 11x4 itmUk *iwifi nxy Ixut of , 

* efkN»«4 iiD^Mtoent upon 

^ ^ ohoirt; and 

osmium 4f thn Utm I waa ttait ont 4 
^urmk \mBfAit 9 TMn, without a thMUng* th 
atwd* «t to.«tarve. 

^ I pMOoedad to Leedi* the wna on at ^ 
Id^riMf I got engaged to aithit a pamn^ from whom 
I had heen aocuetoiDed oMas^nally purehaae 
ggode. He wai a * Ohaapwi A* Xn the eoorse of 
the d^ he aiiggested that I should have a try at 
the li^d*«el^g. 1 mounted tio^ platform, and 
lueeeeded heyend my own expecf|^ioiis or that of 
mr mastor. He otiRm me a regtSki engagement, 
which i aocroted* At timet 1 w\ild h^lp hit|^ 
sell* and at other timos 1 hawked with his licence. 
1 had r^iular wt^xes, besides all I could ^et above 
a eertain price that he placed upon eaca of the 

* goods. I remained with this person some fift^nl 
}m>nthi^ at the end of which period I commenced 
for mytolf, having saved nearly 26L 1 began at 
onoe me hand'Selling, and purchased a hawker’s 
licence, which enabled me to sell without danger. 
Then I always called at the constable’s house, and 
gave a louder knock at his door than any other 
person's, proud of* my authority, and assured of 
my safety. At first I borrowed an empty cart, 
in which I stood and sold my wares. 1 could 
Skis os well as the best, and was as good 
a salesman as most of them. After that 1 pur- 
chased a lecond-liand cart from a person who had 
lately started a waggon. 1 progressed and im- 
proved in oircumstanoA, and at last bbught a veiy 
handsome waggon for myself. I have now a 
nice caravan, and good stock of goods, worth at 
least dOOf. Honey 1 have but little. I always 
invest it in goods, 1 am mar.ied, and have got h 
family. I always travel in the summer, but re- 
main at home during the win^r. Hy wife never 
travels. She remdns behind, gnd manages a 
little swag-shop, which always turns in at* least 
the femily exposes." 

^ T»a StBBMJ-SbLLBUS of CtJTLBET. 

Tint catlevy sold in the streets of London con- 
fists of raaors, p^n-knives, pocket-knives, table 
and, oarvingduiives and ferks, scissors, shears, 
nail-fileinMVBad occasionally (if ordeied) lancets. 
The knives are of various kinds — such as sailors* 
knives (with a hole through the handle), butchen’ 
knives, together with choppers and’’ steels (sold 
prhicipaliy at Newgate and Billinsgate Markets, 
and rmiBd about the docks), oyster and fieh- 
knives (sold principafiy at Billinsgate and Hun- 
gerfefd Markeu), bread-knives (hawked at the 
bahevs* thepi^, bam and beef kmves (hawked at 
the ham and* beef shops), cheese-kniVes with 

^^tasteis* and ham^triers, shoemakan* knivbs, and a 
variety of ethera These articles are usually pur- 
chased m the *^tyra^ihopk'* and the gdcea of 
them vary fenm 2i<f. to U* #oh. They aie 
bought emxer kf the dolhB* Wf-doaen, or sm^y, 
aMordtngto tih extent of the street-idler^s stw* 
mancy. Hmioe It wmdd appear#^ the slAel-s41er 
ef^eu^dery tan Ited^boatnesi mih* esily a ffew 
pencei the swa|Hliop keep«r 


•tAebeeUer that ha will consent 
agm;” toetoe^ 
whom be is jonae^uaint^, he wil^ 
mxtli^ lees than half-«-dos(m. Even where the 
streeMu^ is known, he has, if “ cracked-up,” to 
bj^ hai^ lam told, Ufera be c^ induce the ware- 
houseman to let him havd only one article, '*The 
swag-dh^ won’t be bothered with it/*«siy the 
men — ^"what are our troubles to ibeml if the 
rain starves us ^ut and hiakes us eat up all our 
stock-i&miey,«, what is it to ' such folks'! they 
wouldn’t let us have even a row of pins without 
the moimy for 'em — ^no, not if we was to drop 
down for want of bread in^ their shops. 
They have been deceived by such a many that 
now they won't listen to none." I Subjoin a list 
of the prices paid and received by the street- 
seders of cutlery for the principal ar£udes in which 
they deal : 



Lowest 
price paid 
per half- 
dozen. 

Sold at in 
streets. 


p 

•a T 


«. (2. 

a. 4, 

«. d 

«. 4, 

Table-knives and forks. . 

1 3 

2 U 

3 0 

1 X 

Ditto, without forks 
Pocket-knives 

0 9 

L 3 

4 0 

1 0 

t u 

4 0 


Pen-Kmves 

1 9 

2 6 

2 6 

3 p 

Raaors 

1 9 

2 6 

6 0 

,7 it 

Scissors 

c — - 

0 Si 


i 9 

2 it 


Their usual rate of profii is 50 per cent., but 
rather than refuse a ready sole the street cutler- 
seller w»ll often take imich lees. Many of^ the 
sellers only pureua the trade for a few weeks in 
the year. A number of the Irish labourers take 
to it in the winter-tii^ when they can get no work. 
Some few of the sellers are countrymen, but these 
mostly follow |he business continuously. ** I don’t 
see as there is hardly one upon the list as has ever 
been a cutler by trade,” said one street-seller to me, 
“and certainly none of the cutlery -sellers have euer 
beloijged to Sheffield — they may say so, but its 
onkr a dodge.” The cutlery street-sellers are not 
one-quarter so numerous as they were two 
years baJk. “ The reason is,” I am tbld, “that 
things are got so bad *r man can’t live by 
the trade~^ayhap he has to walk three miles 
now befor^ he can i^U for Is. a knife that 
has cost him and mayhap he is feint, 
and what 's 84<f>, sir, to kew body; and sold toge- 
ther, when a man most like1> has had no victuals 
all the day before.” If they had a good bit of 
stock ^hey might perhaps get a crust, they say, 
“ Things within the last two or three years,” to 
quote the words of one of my informants, “have 
been getting much wersg^in the stresto; ’specially 
in the cutlery line. 1 can’t give no fmeonnt for 
it, I’m fare, dr; the selfers have net l^n half aa 
many asatbey wme. What’s beoDpue of them 
that’s gone, I i«!h’t tell;' they ’re in the wqtk- 
house, I dare say.” But, notwithstanding thw 
decrease in (he number of sellm ^ave is a greater 
difficulty to vend f^mir goods now than fennerly. 
“ It’e all owUif to the times, that^s all L can say. 
People, shoukeepem,. and all says to me, X ean’t 
tell why things is so bad, and has been so bad in 
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la^ien our *^^4 pupate beat m^doiir fipIf^^de^eMd the world. When I got to*' 

terrible , bard, that ure duaft g^ a peniiy Wdfe - Wmim 1 weal to lodge at a publifshonge—tbo 
them when we do aell B^gnkbtWft thw' odfef* in Ofeat Wild-etreet ; and while I 

me 9*i., yee, ai^ i^tos dd for an d Jd l^ntfe; ynd '#lMm.'ii? I eougbt about for work, but could not 
ofihm enough 4<1 Ik ^e that itande you fo 8;jd get^y ; when all woa gone,. I was turned out 
id, profit^ think df that, idr. Then th^y soy, into the etreets, and wal^M about for two days 
* Wen, my man, you take mymoneyl^ aad so and two nights, without a bed, or a bit to^eat, 
ai to m^e you do ao/ihey *1! flash it before your unless wl^t i^pioked jffttt of the >gtttter, and ©at 
eyet,asift^yknewy6uwasa8tvrYin^,e'^d%enti! like a dog — oronj^peil and old cablatge^stuiRM, 
be sure to be took in by the sighMf ^ Yes, li^deed anyiJdnff I could find. Whed I very 
air, it isayory hard life, and we has to put up |bard put to itA was coming down Driiry^lane, 
with a good deal-i-a good d^al — 8tar^^tion and md I looked quite casual like, toaak fora job 
hard*dealing, and insults and knockings about, of Mh^k at t|r^ shop of Mr. Bolton, the needte- 
and all And then you see the swag-shops is nirker firom* ^dditch, I told him as how I waa 
almost as hard on us os the buyera The swag- nigh ,3iarvi?.g, and would do anything to get a 
men will say, if you merely makes a remark, tlmi crust ; I^ ’dn't mind what I put my hand to. He 
a knife they 've sold you is cracked in the handle, .said he would try me, and gave me two packets of 
^Oh, is it; let me see wher^bouts;* and when Sne^dles to seU — they was the goolden-eyed oneS' 
you hands it to ’em to show it ’em, they ’ll put it of that time of da3sMmd he said when I Hod got 
back where they to6k it from, and tell you/ You ’re rid of them I was to come back to him, and 1 
too par^ular by half, my man. You’d better should ‘have two packets more. He told mo the 
go and get yovfc goods somewhere else ; here price to ask — sixpence a paper — and away X went 
take your money, and go on about your business, like a sand-boy, and got rid of the two in an hour 
for we won ’t sarve you at all.’ They *11 do just and a half. Then I went back, and when 1 told 
the same with the scissors too, if you complains him what I ’d done, he shook htinds with me, and 
about tbeir bmn| a bit rusty. somewhere said, as he burst out laughing, *‘Now, you see 
else,' they’ll say, * We won’t sarve you.’ Ah, sir, I ’ve made a man of you.” Oh, he was an up- ♦ 
that's what it is to be a poor man ; to have your common nice gentleman] Then he told me 
poverty flung in your teeth every minutd People to keep the shilling I hud taken, and said he 
says, 'to be poor and seem poor is the devil;’ but would trust me with two more packets. I 
to be poor, and be treated like a dog merely sold them, and two others besides, tliat day. 
because'you are poor, surely is ♦en thousand times Then, he sa^, * I shall give you something else, 
worse. A sxeet-seller now-a*daJ'S is looked upon and he let me have two packets of tailors’ needles 
as a ' osdger,’ and treated as one. To try to get and half a dozen of tailors’ thimbles. He told me 
a linng for one’s self is to do something shameful how to sell them, and where to go, and on them X 
in these times.” did better. Ji wefTt rotmd to the tailors’ shops 

The man then gave me the foPowing history and sold a good lot, but at last they stopped me, 
of diimself. He was a kindly-looking and Hearty bemuse I was Uiki^i^ I’le bread out of the mputbs 
eld man. H*e had on a ragged fustian jacket, over of '^e poor blind needle-sellers what supplies tl.e 
which he wore a black greasy-looking and tattered jeumeymen tailors at the West-end. Thdu Mr. 
oilskin coat — the collar of this was tom away, and Bolton sent me down to one of his relations, a 
the greeit baize lining alone visible. His waist- Mr. Crooks, in Fetter Ijane, who was a Sheffield 
coat vaa patohed in every direction, .while his man, and ,sold cutlery to the hawkers ; and Mr. 
trouners appeared to be of corduroy; hut the Crooks and Mr. Bolton sot me up between them, 
grjEm and Wd was so thick upon them, that it and so I ’ve followed the line evqf since. I dare say 
difficult to tell of what materiid they were I shall continue in it to my dying day. After I 
made. His shoes — or rq^er what ^niained of got fairly set agoing, I used to make-~^tokO good 
dietor— were tied ou hito^et with pieces of string, and bad. Wet and dry days together — 18s. a week ; 
His Appearaime altogcriier denoted great poverty. three shillings a day was what I caloulated on at 
^ My fitther waraT fiumer, sir. He had two the least, and to do that I was obligated to ti^e ^ 
forms, About 800 acres in all I was onq of between 21. and S/. a week, or about eight or nine 
eleven (ton sons and one daught^). Seven years shillings each day. I went w doing this for upwards 
befojnr toy fafoeFs death bo left his form, and of thirty year. I have Ulra aeirly forqg yearn, 
went to live on hit money. He had made a altogether, in the streets, selling cutlery. 2 did 
good bit at fonfiing; b# be died it was all very ti<Jy till about i years back*^I gennrslly 
gonp; andwevras '^ to shiftas we coul^ I had made from 18s. to H. a week up to that tinto. 
Etde or no educatfoii; My brothers could read I used to go i^nnd the country— to MnrgsU^ 
and bnt 1 didn ’t take to it ; Z w4nt a bird’s- Brighton, Portsmouth— I mostly travelled by 

iiesttiw,'boy4ike, so tfak what Uttie Idid the coast, cafiing at al] the sOi-pnid 'towns, 

ban f Idve forgot, t am very sony for that (or I always the ' went 

now. Ihsed todtive ^e plongh, and go a har- away every miug'fflih, and lUmdon 

rowtog for fiskthcr. I ym tip to nothing again at the fm-6i the year. : year ago, 

else. When fother died, 1 thoi^htas t sinmld 1 nmitied tW ^idow <d — 

like to see London. 1 wa» i mere lad-Hibodt she had no money, but yon^e 1 had no home, 
20— and to I enrolled up to town. X had lOs. and t thought I should be moMomfortable, and so 
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I have gimi inore ^|^oriabIe— Snd 

Bo l ihoald be lptaw> if tbinm bain’t ae 
Poor year at 1 wai a te&g yon, it wad 
after the raUwaylftliad knocked off work, 

Le|ah to get nncommon bad — before then, 
as good as 8Q«. or 40r. etock^ and when things 
got slack, it went away, little by little. I couldn't 
make yrt^ enough to s^jport me and my old 
woman^r*?^o has got th^rb|umatics* and can't 
earn mO a halfpenny or a iarden in the world; 
ahojitiisn’t done so for years. 'When I didn’t 
mn||t enough to live upon, oL course I wafi 
obli^ted to break into my stock Vjo there iikept 
going shilling by shilling, and sil^ence^by six- 
pence, until I had got nothing left to work upon 
— not a halfpenny. You see, four or five months 
ago, I was took very bad with the Iheiunatic 
fever and gout. I got wet through in th^J 
street^ and my clothes dried^on me, and the nbxt 
day I was taken bad witli pains in my limbs, 
and then everything that would fetch me a 
penny went to the pawn-shop ; all my own 
and my old woman’s clothes went to get us 
food — bhmkets, sheets and all. I never would 
go nigh the parish; I couldn’t bring myself 
to have the talk about it. When I got well 
and out into the streets again, 1 borrowed 2s. 
or 3s. of my landlady — I have lived with her 
these three years— to get my stock again, but you 
see that got me so few things, that I couldn’t 
fetch myself up. I lost the greater portion of my 
time in going backards and forrar^^ to the shop 
to get fresh goods as fast as I sold them, and 
80 what I took wusu’t enough to earn the com- 
monest living for me and my missus. Since De- 
cember we have been n^rly <, starving, and that ’s 
as true as you have got the pen in your very 
hand. Sunday after Simday we have been with- 
out a bit of dinner, and I hafe laid a-bed alkday 
because we have had no coal, an^ then been obli- 
gated to go out on Monday morning without a bit 
of victuals between my lips. I ’ve been so faint I 
couldn’t hardly walk. I ’ve picked the crusts off 
the tables of the tap-rooms where I have been to 
bawk my goods, and put them in my pocket to 
eat them on the dly. Wet and diy 1 ’m obligated 
to be out ; let it come down ever so hard I must 
be in it, with scarcely a bit of shoe, and turned 
60 years old, as I am. Look here, sir,” he 
said, holding up his foot ; “ look at these shoes, 
the soles is all loose, you see, and let water. On 
wet days I hawk my goods to respectable shops ; 
tap-rooms is no good^. decent people merely get 
iusulted tliere. But in most of the shops as I 
goes to people tells me, *My good man it js as 
much as we can do to keep ourselvetf and our 
family, in these cutting times.’ Now, jiist to show 
you what I dune last week. Sunday, I laid a-bed 
all day and had no dinner. Monday, 1 went out 
in the morning withou’t a morsel between my lips, 
and with only forsr'hjid^ffioifey ; with that I 
bought a knife and sold it fora shilling, and then 
1 got another and {mother after that, and that was 
my day’s work — times ^idr. or in all, 
to kaap the two ^us. Tuesday, I sold a pair , of 
smalt scissors and two little pearl-handled knives, 

«• 


at 6^. eacti ar^cle, and cleared on the 

whole, and is all T did. Wednesday* 1 sold^ a 
raxor-strop for 6d., a four-bladed knife for a ahil- 
ling, and a small hobe for 6d, ; by these I cleared 
lOd. altogether. Thursday, I sold a pair of raaorn 
fora shilling, clearing by the whole Pri- 

day, 1“ ffot rid of a pair of razors for Is. Vd., and 
got 9d. clear" I added up the week's profits and 
found they amounted to 4s. 8 Jd. ** That^'s about 
rigflit,’* Ihid j^e^an, " out of that I shall have to 
pay Is. for my week's rent ; we 've got a kitchen, 
so that I leave you to judge how we two can live 
out of w(at 's remaining.” 1 told him it would’nt 
average quite 6d. a day. ** That 's about it,** he 
replied, we have half a loaf of bread a day, and 
that thank (}od is only five &rtbings now. This 
l^tB us the day, with two-penny-worth of bits of 
meat that my old woman buys at a ham-shop, 
where they pare the hams and puts the parings by 
on plates to sell to poor people ; and when she can’t 
get that, she buys half a sheep’s head, one that's 
three or four days old, for then they sells 'em to 
the poor for 1 the half ; and these with 
worth of tea, and ^d. worth of sugar, \d, for a 
candle, Id. of coal — that 's seven pounds — and \d. 
worth of coke — that ’s half a ptii: — rndkes up all 
we gets.” These items amount to 6j^d. in (dl. 

That ’s how we do when we can’t get it, and 
when Vie can’t, why we lays in bed and goes 
without altogether.” 

Op the Blind Street-Sellers op Tailors' 
^Needles, etc. 

It is customary with many trades, for the journey- 
men to buy such articles as they require in their 
business of those members of their craft who have 
become incapacitated for work, either by old age, 
or by some Affliction. The tailors — the shoe- 
makers — the carpenters — and maay othenf do 
this. These sellers are, perhaps, the most exem- 
plary instances of men driven to the streets, or' to 
hiiwlliug for a means of living ; arid they, one and 
alf are distinguished by that horror of^the work- 
house vfhich I have before spoken of as consti- 
tuting a peculiar feature in the opsrative’a^ha- 
racter. At present 1 pinpose treating pf the 
street-selleA of needl^« and “trimmings" to the 
tailors. * * 'a 

There are, I am informed two dozen broken- 
down ” journeymen tailors ^ysuing this avocation 
in and around London. “ There may be more,” 
said one who had lost his sight stitching, “ but I 
get my information from the needle warehouse, 
whore we all buy our goods; and the lady there 
told me she knew as ma^as twenty-four hawkers 
who were once tailors,*^ These are all either de- 
cayed ^umeymen, or their widows. Some are 
vicapicated. by age, being between sixty and 
seventy years ; tbe greater part of the ^ed 
journeymen, however, are inmates of the tailors’ 
almshouses. I .am not aware,” smd my inform- 
ant, “ of there being more than one very old rtian 
hawking needles to the tailors, though there may 
be many that I know nothing about ^ The one I 
am acquainted with is close upon “eighty, and he 
is a very respectable man, much esteemed in Bt 
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Jhibos’i and St George’s } he sells needles, and 
'London Labour and the London Poor’ to t,iiejQur* 
nejmen: be is very feeble indeed, and can scarcely 
get along.” Of the two dozen needle'sellers abdve 
mentioned, there are only six who corifine their 
“rounds” solely to the metropolis. Out of these 
six my informant knew^^.^wo who were, blind 
beside himself (one of these sells to theijourney* 
men jn the city). There are other blind tailors 
who were formerly hawkers of n^fcdies, ? b»‘’!ig 

unable to realize a subsistence thereHy, liave been 
obliged to become inmates of the workhouses; others 
have recently gained af’jnission '.ito the a^ishoiises. 
Last February, I am assured, there were two blind 
needle<8eller8, and two decrepit, in St. James’s 
workhouse. There are, moreover, two widows sell 
ing tailors’ needles in London. One of these, I an> 
told, is wretchedly poor, being “ eat up with *hfc 
rheumatics, and scarcely able to move *’ — she is 
the relict of a blind journeyman, and well known 
in St James’s. The other widow is now in St. 
Pancras Workhouse, having been unable, to use 
words of my informant, “ to get anything to 
keep life and soul together at the needle trade ; ” 
she, too, I am told, is well known to the journey- 
men. The tailo^’ needle-sellers confining them- 
selves more particularly to London consist of, at 
present, one old man, three blind, one paralyzed, 
and one widow ; besides these, there ore now in 
the alms-bouses, two decrepit and one p^Iyzed ; 
and one widow in the workhouse, all of whom, 
till recently, were needle-sellers, and originally 
connected with the trade. 

“ That is all that I believe bre now in Lon- 
don,” said one tg me, “ I should, I think, know 
if there were more ; for it is not from one place 
we get our articles, but many ; and there I hear 
that six is about the number of taih5j s’ hawkers in 
town ; the r^st of the two dozen hawkers that I 
spoke of go a little way out into the suburbs. 
The six, however, stick to London altogether.” 
The needle-sellers who go into the country;, I am 
told, travel as hir as Biding, westward, ar.dl to 
Gravesend, in the opposite direction, or Brent- 
wood, in Essex, and they will keep going 
back’ards and for’ards to the metropolis imme- 
diately their stock is exhausted. Tkese persons 
«ell not only tailors’ neec^, but won^n’s needles 
as w^, and stayloces SSkT cottons, and small ware 
^ general, which get from Shepherd’s, in 
Tlompton Street; dl^y Have all been tailors, and 
are incapacitated from labour, either by old age or 
some a&ctiW There was one widow of a tailor 
among the number, but it it believed she is now 
either too old to continue her journeys, or else 
that the it deceateiL The town-tellert con- 
fine their peregiinadont mostly to th^parithes 
of St Jamet’t and St George’t (my informant 
was not aware that any went even into Bfary- 
lebone). One travels the Gitj awhile the other 
five keep to the West End ; they all tell 
thinihles, needkgf inch-meatnret, bo&int, inch 
ttid^, scUtars (“ when they can ^ them,” 1 was 
told, **and that ’• Tery seldom”), and beet’-wlk, 
batting cotton, and, many of them, publications. 
The puhlicationa vended by these men are princi- 


pal^ the cheap periodicals of the day, and two of 
these 8treet-8eH^s,rI am informed, do much better ‘ 
wil^he sale of publications than by the “trim- 
rail®” “ T/i^y gSt money, sir,” said one niun to 
me,^ while we are starving. They have their^set 
customers and have only to go round and l^ve 
the pnper, and then to get their money on the 
Monday inoming.” 

The tailors’ hawker^uy their trimmings mostly 
at the retml shoptJ^ rfey have not stock-money 
sufficient 1 am assured, to purchase at the whole- 
^le houses, fo# “ such a thing as a pajfejr of 
needles large /tradesmen don’t care abc^t of 
selling us men.” They tell me that if nhey 
0^^id bisy wholesale they could get their goods one- 
fourth cheap.)r, and to be “ obligated ” to purchase 
retail is & ■ reat drawback on their profits. They 
/all at tlfe principal tailors’ workshops, apd solicit 
«u|tom‘of the joarneymen ; they are almost all 
know'n to the ti ad^both roasters and mAi, and, 
having no other means of living, they are allowed 
to' enter the masters* shops, though some of the 
masters, such as Allen, in Bond-street ; Curlewis, 
Jarvis, and Jones, in Conduit street, and others, 
refuse the poor fellows even this small privilege. 
The journeymen treat them very kindly, the 
needle-sellers tell me, and generally give them 
part of the provisions they have brought with 
them to the shop. If it was not fur this the 
needle-sellers, I am assured, could hardly live at ^ 
all. “ There ’s that boy there,” said a blind 
tailor, speaking of the youth who had led him 
to my house, *and who sat on the stool frst asleep 
by the fire, — “ I ’m sure he must have starved 
this winter if it hadn’t been for the goodness of 
the men to us, for it ’s little that me and his 
mother has to him ; she ’s gone almost as 
blind as myself working at the ‘ sank work * 
(making up soldiei / .lothing). Oh, ours if a 
inilhraide life, ^ir !— worn out — blind with over 
work, and scarcely a hole to put one’s head in, or a 
bit to put in one’s mouth. God Almighty knows 
that’s the bare truth, sir.” Sometimes the hawkers 
go on their rounds and take only 2e/.. but that is 
not often ; sometimes they take 5s. m a day, and 
“ that is the greatest sum,” said my informant, 

“ I ever took ; what others might do I can’t sny, 
but that 1 *m confident is about the highest 
takings.” In the summer three months the average 
takings rise to 4s. per day ; but in tlie winter 
they fall to Is., or at the outside Is. OU. The 
business lasts only for three hours and a half each 
day, that is from eight till half-past eleven in 
the morning; after tWI no good is to be 
done. Then the needle-sellers, I am told, go 
home, and the reason of this is, I am told, if 
they ap*pear in the public street selling or so- 
liciting alms, the blind are exempted from 
coming recipients of the benefits of many Of the 
charitable institutions. The blind man whom 1 saw, ^ 
told me that afll^hehid done work and returned * 
home, he occfipico IRi»elf with pressing the 
seams of the soldiers’ clothes when his “missus” 
h<ad sewed them. The taiijprs’ needle-sellers are 
all married, ana one of the\ives has a mangle ; 
and “perhaps,” said my “ the blind 



m i^N£K>2r lABom Am Tm lonwn poor. 

liitsliBiid tomt ^ JBBanffle wlien b« go«f^ wlio certamly cannot be accused of an excess of sy^- 

but t psCt any.** Anotb^r wife is a booJ patby {be ^ poor—namcly tb© Poor Law Comims- 

but sbe hoiito work. ^Tbe needles they , sionors and masters of workhouses ; and I can only 
sell a penny to the journdymen, but the, add» that all ttiy experience goes fully to hear out 
of |ibe journeymen will take but four; thewHay the justice of these statements. As 1 said befiu^ 
*^we can't get a living at all if .we sell the needle the class who driven to the streets to whjim 
cbea|^. The journeymen are, mostly very con- the beaten-out or incapacitated operative belongs* 
•iderate — very indeed; much more than the is, of aU/^tbers, the most deserving of our sympathy; 
masters ; for the w<m*t hardly look at and the following biograp|iy of one of this order is 

ns. I don’t know thatl,, ^ ■ ever^ve me a giigm ta^teach to look with a . kindly eye upon 

farden— and yet there’s some of them vcjy sooth- the many wh# are forced to become street-sellers as 
ing and kind in speaking.” proti't in the the sole means of saving themselvee from the de- 
Ueedlfjs, I a;»i tol^ is rather mo\ ^ than 100 pe^ gradatioi^of pauperism or beggary, 
cent.; **i>ttt/’ say the sellers, “oitev think, e.r, we ‘ I am 46 years of age next ^une,” said 
must get rid of- 160 needles ev«i to (<&kc 3(^ the blind tailor. It is upwards of 30 years 
■Tho most we ever sell in one shop is 6d. worth. — since I first went to work at the tailoring trade in 
and the usual amount is 2d. worth. You can London. I learnt my business under one of the 
easy tell how many shops we must tiwel round^ o\d hands at Mr. Cook’s, in Poland-street, and 
to, in order to get rid of 8^. worth.” Take 6ne sb«F' ^bat went to work at Guthrie’s, in Bond- 

with knother, the good wii^ the bad, they tell street. I belonged to the Society held at the 
me they make shout \d. profit from .each they Old White Hart. I continued working for the 
visit, iThe profit on the rest of the articles they honourable trade and belonging to Society for 
vend is about 20 per cent, and they Calculate about 16 years. My weekly earnings then ave- 
thatall the year round, summer and winter, they raged 1/. IQs. a week while I was at work, and for 
may he said to take 2i. a day, or 12«. a week ; several years I was seldom out of work, for wh«i 
out of which they clear from 6s. to 6s. Qd. They I got into a shop it was a long time before I got out 
sell far more needles than anything else. Some of again. I was not married then? I lived in a first 
the blind needle-sellers make their own bees’-wax floor back room, well-furnished, and could do very 
into ** shapes,” (pennyworths) themselves, melting comfortably indeed. I saved often my 16s. or 16s. 
into and pouring into small moulds. in a wesk, and was worth a good bit of money up 

The blind needle-seller whom I saw was a to the time of my first illness. At one period I bad 
Tespectable-looking man, with the same delicacy of nearly 501. by roe, and had it not been for “ vaca- 
hand as is peculiar to tailors, and« which forms tions” and “slock seasons” I should have put by • 
so marked a cdhtrast to the horny palms of more ; but you s'oe to he out of work even a few 
other workmen. He was tall and tliin, and had weeks makes a large hole in a jounieyman’s 
that upward look remarkable in all blind men. savings. All this time I subseftbed regularly to 
His eyes gave no signs of 'Ilipdness (the pupils Society, and knew that if I got superannuated I 
being full and black), except that ‘they appeared should he copifortably maintained by the trade. 
to%e directed to no one object, and though fixed, I felt quite happy with the consciousness of being 
were so without the least expression of observation, provided for in my old age or afflicCion then, and 
His long black surtout, though faded in colour, was if it had not been for thiit perhaps I might have 
far from ragged, having been patched and stitched save^l more even than I did. I went on in this 
in many places, while his cloth waistcoat and wqv, as I said before, for 16 years, and no ohe 
trow sera were clean and neat — very different from could have been happier than I was — not a 
the giirments of frtreet-sellers in genenal. ^ In his workingman in all England couldn’t. I had 
hand he carried his slick, which, as he sat, he my silver watch and chain. I could lay out my 
seemed afraid to' part with, for he held it fast trifle every^week in a few books, and used to have 
between his knees. He came to me accompanied a trip now^and then and down the river, just 
hy hU son, a good-looking rough-headed lad, to blow the London smi^Ve off, you know. About 
habited in a wasbed-out-blue French kind of 16 years ago my eyes beton to fail me #itho^ 
pi lafore, and whose duty it was to lead his any pain at all ; they got w have as dt were% 
blind father alxmt on his rounds. Though the thick mist, like smoke, before them. I couldn’t sac 
hoy was decently clad, still his clothes, like those anything clear. Working by gas-light at first 
of his father, bore mWy traces of tliat respwtahle weakened and at last destroyed the nervaaltoge- 
kind of poverty which seeks hy continuous ther. I 'm now in total darkness. I can only tcU' 
mending to hide its rags from the world. The when the gas is lighted ^y the heat of it. 
face of the fatherj too, was pinched, while there ' It is not the black dotbes that is trying to the 
" was a plaiutiveness about his voice that told sight— block is the steadiest of all colours to work 
of a wretched spirit-broken and afflicted man. at; whit# and all bright colours makes the eyes 
Altogether he was one of the better kind of handi- water after looking at ’em for any long time ; but of 
<;raftsinen-— one of ^mecimens of the all colours scarlet, such as is used for regimentals, 

, opemtives of this coujroydifcind^ndent even in is the most blinding, it seen^to bum the eye- 
their helplessness, scorning to beg, and proud to balls, aud xnak©s them aehw dreaA^l* After 
be ftble to give t|^e Utile eout valent for tho %orking at red there’s alprays flying colours 
money bestowed Of them. X have already given before the /lyes; tliere’s no steady colour to be 
of the **^fieateii-out” mechanic from those seen hi anything for some time. Everything 
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seems all a twitter^ and to keep changing its 
tint There ^s more milittiry tailors blind than any 
others. A great number of tailors go blind, but 
a great many more has lost their sight since ga^« 
light has come up. Candle-light was not half so 
pernicious to the sight Gas-light is so very 
heating, and thereto such a glare with it that it 
makes the eyes throb, and shoot too, if y»»j work 
long by it I’ve often^continued working past 
midnight with no other light ihan f a- 1 
then my eyes used to feel like two bits 01 burning 
coals in my head. And you see, sir, the worst of 
it was, as I found my sight <,oing bi4 I was 
obliged to try it more, so as to keep up with my 
mates in the shop. At last my eyes got so 
weak that I was compelled to give up work, and 
go into the country, and there I stopped, livin*’’ 
on my savings, and unable to do any work 
fear of losing my sight altogether. I was away, 
about three years, and then all my money was 
gone, and I was obligated, in spite of my eyes, to 
go back to work again. But then, with my 
sight defective as it was, I could get no employ- 
ment at the honourable tnide, and so I had to 
take a seat in a shop at one of the cheap houses 
in the city, and that was the ruin of me entirely ; 
for working there, of course I got ** scratched 
from the trade Society, and so lost all hope of 
being provided for by them in my helplessness. 
The workshop at this cheap house ^s both 
small and badly ventilated. It was about seven 
foot square, and so low, that as you sot on the 
floor you could touch the ceil’ jg with the tip 
of your finger. In this place seven of us 
worked — three on each side and one in the 
middle. Two of my shopraates were boys, or 
else I am sure it would not have held us 
all. There was no chimney, nor n? window that 
could be opened to let the air ii^ It was lighted 
by a skylight, and this would neither open nor 
shut. The only means for letting out the foul 
air was one of them working ventilators-t dike 
cockades, you know, sir — fixed in one o< «he 
panes of glass ; but this wouldn’t workj^^^o there 
we were, often from 5 in the morning till 10 at 
night, working in this dreadful place. There was 
no fire in the winter, though we never needed 
one, for the workshop mus over-hoi from the 
sufl^ation, and in thu^ummer it was like an 
oven. Tlfls is whstifwas in the daytime, but 
mortal tongue can’t tell what it was at night, with 
the two gas-lights burning away, and almost 
stifling us. Many a time some of the men has 
been carried out by the others fainting for air. 
They all fell ill, every one of them, and I lost 
my eyes and my living ? •tir.'ily by it. We spoke 
the master repeatedly, telling him Jhe was 
kJ.ling us, and though when He came^np to the 
workshop hisself, he wag nearly blown back by 
the stench and heat, he wvuld not let us 
have any other room to work in — and yet 
he’d plenty of convenience up stairs. He paid 
little more than half the regular wa^, and 
employed siich men as myself-“ 0 nly those who 
couldn ’t get anything better to do. What with ill- 
ness and all, I .don’t think my wages there averaged 


ah a week : sometimes I could moke 

Ilf. jk the week, but then, the next week, maybe 
I *d po ill, and would gqt but a few shillings. It 
waslmpossible to Save anything then — even to 
pay pie’s way was a difficulty, and, at last, I was 
seized with rheumatics on the brain, and obliged 
to go into St. Thomas’s Hospital. I was there 
eleven months, and came out stone hlind. I am 
convinced lost n^ e^ight by working in that 
cheap ehojf ; nothing a? earth will ever persuade 
me to tb^ contrary, and what 's more, ray ipaster 
Ipbbed me of ^hird of my wages and my sight 
too, Hud left w helpless in the world, as, 
knows^ I am jj; w. It is by the min of such men 
tLi hte that those masters are enabled to undersell 
the better shops; they get hold of the men whose 
eyes are vis beginning to fail them, like mine did, 

* ' Caiise tney know they can get them to cheapwork, 
dn4 then, just at the time when a journeyman re- 
quires to be in th • bAt of shops, have the ’best of 
air, and to work as little by gas-light as possible, 
they puts him into a hole of a place that would 
stifle a rat, and keeps him working there half the 
night through. That ’s the way, sir, the cheap 
clothes is produced, by making blind beggars of 
the workmen, like myself, and throwing us on the 
parish in our old age. You are right, sir, they 
not only robs the ipen but the ratepayers too. 

** Well, sir, as I said, I come out of the hospi- 
tal stone blind, and have been in darkness ever 
since, and that ’s near upon ten years ago. 1 often 
dream of colours, and see the most delightful pic- 
tures in the^world; nothing that I ever beheld 
with my eyes can equal them-— they ’re so brilliant, 
and clear and beautiful. I see then the features 
and figures of all qld friends, and I can't tell 
you how plc^lMyj^^ it is to me. When I have 
such dreams they so excite me that I am ill all 
the next day. I oft \i ^ ;e, too, the fields, with the 
co\^ grazing on*n beautiful green pasture,' and thj 
flowers, just at twilight like, closing up their 
blossoms as they do. I never dream of rivers ; 
nor do I ever remember seeing a field of com in 
my visions; it’s stninge I never dreamt in any 
slmpe of the corn or the rivers, but maybe I 
didn’t bike so much notice of thipn as of the others. 
Sometimes I see the sky, and very often indeed 
there ’8*a rainbow in it, with all kinds of beautiful 
colours. The sun is a thing I often dream about 
seeing, going down like a ball of fire at the close 
of the day. I never dreamt of the stars, nor the 
moon — it 's mostly bright colours that I see. 

“ I have been under aU tpe oculists I could hear 
of — Mr. Turnbull, in BoLell-square, but he did 
me no good ; then I went to Gharing-cross, under 
Mr. Guthrie, and he gave me a blind certificate, 
and made me a present of half-a-sovereign ; hq^ 
told me not to have my eyes tampered with again, 
as the optic nerve was totally decayed. Oh, yes; 
if I had all the ^hes in the world I ’d give them 
every one back, for it’s ibe 

greatest jfressure to n^to be in darkness. God 
help me ! I know I am a siq^er, and believe 
I’m so afflicted ion account V my ains. No, sir, 
it’s nothing like when you sn^t your eyes; when 
I had my sight, and closed n?ine, I remember I 
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could still see the light through the lids, the |kry 
stime as when you hold your hand up beforathe 
candle; but iniue’s far dark|)r than th 
black. I see a dark mass like before 
Jiever any change — everlasting darknes^' 
chance of a light or shade in this world. ut I 
feel consolated some how, now it is settled ; al- 
though it ’s a very poor comfort after all. 1 go alomr 
the streets in great fear.|i,I|^ baby^ave hold 
of me, I am firm, but 1^ myself, I about 
like jjn drunken man. I feel very tiimd unless 
J hfW^* hold of something — not to support 
hut to assure me I shall — 'ill. If I, was 
going down y^uir staircase, Ishould be all 

right so long as I touched the bannister, ^ut if 
missed that, 1 ’m sure I should grow so giddy and 
nervous I should fall from the top t«) bottom. 
After losing my sight, I found a great difficultj* 
in puj^ting my food into iny moutii, for a Ifinf? 
time — six months or better-Jfand I was obliged to 
have some one to guide my hand, for I used often 
to put the fork up to my forehead instead of 
my mouth. Shortly after my hecoiniiig quite blind, 
I found all my other senses much quickened — 
my luuiriiig — feeling— and reckoning. I got to like 
music Nerj' much indeed ; it seemed to elevate me 
— to animate and cheer me much more than it 
did befor(‘, and so much so now, that when it 
ceases, I feel duller than ever. It sounds as if it 
was in a wilderness to me — I can’t tell why, but 
that ’s all I con compare it to ; as if I Avas quite 
alone with it. My smell and taste very acute” 
(he was given some violets to smell) — '‘Oh, that’s 
beautiful,” ho cried, “very reviving indeed. Often 
of an evening, I can see things in my imagination, 
and that’s why I like tOy^^it alone then; for 
of all the beautiful thoughts'* at ever a man 
possessed, there ’s none to eqiuil a blind man s, 
wlien he 's by hisself. « ^ 

“ I don't see ray early home,*‘but occurrences 
that lias recently took place. I see them all plain 
before me,* in colours as vivid as if I had iny 
sight again, and the people all dressed in the 
fashion of my time ; the clothes seem to make a 
gteut impression on me, and I often sit and see in 
iiiy miiia master* tailors trying a coat on a gen- 
tleman, and pulling it here and there. The figures 
ke<;p passing before me like soldiers, and often 
4 'in so took by them that I forget I ’ra blind, and 
turn my head round to look after theiA as they 
pass by me. But that sort of thinking would 
throw me into a raelaiicholly — it 's too exciting 
while it lasts, and t\^ leaves me dreadful dull 
afterwards. I have got much more melancholy 
since blindness ; before then, I was not se- 
riously given, hwt now I find great consolation in 
^ religion. I think my blindness is sent to try my 
patience and resignation, and I pray to the Al- 
mighty to give me strength to bear with iny 
affiiction. i was quid; and hot-t^pered before I 
vMis blind, but since got less hasty 

like : all other troubles appears nothing to me. 
Suuietmies I re"de i^aiiist iiiy affliction — too ire- 
quently — hut that ^it my tlioi%htless moments, 
for when I ’m calm and serious, I feel thankful 
that the Alnuglit^’- has touched me with his cor- 


recting rod, and then I ’m happy and at peace 
with all the world. If I had run my race, and 
not been stopped, I might never have believed 
there was a God. My wife works at the 
'sank work/. She makes soldiers’ coats; she 
gets Is. Id. making one, and that’s nearly 
a day and a half’s work ; then she has to 
find hef own trimmings, and they’re Id. It 
takes her IG hours to iifnish one garineiit, and 
thef ows#work fit that is beginning to make her 
like as I wa^ myself. If she takes up a book to 
read to me now, it ’a all like a dirty mass before 
her, and that’s just as my sight was before 1 lost 
it altogether. She slaves hard to help me ; she’s 
anxious and willing — indeed too much so. If sh«* 
could get constant work, she might perhaps make 
about 7.V. a week ; but as it is, her earnings are, 
t^Ke one week with another, not more than 3,s', 
Last week she earned S.*!. ; but that was the firsi 
job of work she ’d had to do for two months. 1 
think the two of ns make on an average about 8.s' ; 
and out of that there is three people to keep — our 
two selves and our boy. Our ri‘nt is 2^. 6tZ., so 
that after paying that, we has about 5s. 6t/. left 
for food, firing, and clothing for tlie whole of us. 
How we do It 1 can’t tell; buj I know wo Ii\e 
very, very hard ; mostly on pieces of bread that 
the men gives to ino and my boy, as we go round 
to the workshops. If we w.ts any of us to fall ill, 
we must all go to the parish ; if my hoy was to 
go sick, I should be left without any one to lead 
me about, and that would he as bad as if I was 
laid-iip myself; i^d if anything Vas to happen to 
niy wife, I 'd be done clean altogether. But yet 
the Lnrd is very good, and we ’d get out of that, 
I dare say. If anything was to drive me to tin* 
parish, I should lose all hopes of getting some 
help from thef blind institutions; and so 1 dread 
the workhouse wtrse than all. I’/l sooner die 
on the step of a door, any time, than go then* 
and be what they call well k#pt. I don’t know 
wl^I sliould have a dislike to going there, hut 
yet I do possess it. I do believe, that any one 
that IS fvUhiig to work for their bread, hates a 
workhouse; for the workhouse coat is a slothful, 
degrading badge. After a man has had one on 
his Inuk, h# 's never tbe same. I would 'nt go for 
an order f«r relief so \^ig as I could get a half- 
penny loaf in twenty-fou^^^urs. If I could only 
get some friend to give me aH^‘tter of recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Day’s Charity for the Blind, I should 
be happy for the rest of my days. I could give 
the best of reforencos to any one who would take 
pity on me in my affliction.” 

T;ie Tcblio- House ^awkers op Metal 
^ Spoons, etc. 

The pul:j|Ic-houae hawkers are never so pros- 
perous as those who confine their calling to private 
houses; they often invited to partake of 

drink ; are not the most industrious class of 
iiawkers, and, to use their own language, are more 
frequently hard up than those who keep away 
from tap-room selling. The profits of the small 
hawkers in public-houses a ary cousiderabl}'. Some 
of them, when they have earned a .shilling or two. 
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are content to epend it before they leave the tap- 
room, and so they lose both their stock and proht 
I do not mean to infer that this is the case with the 
whole of the public-house Imwkers, for some among 
them striTe bard to better their condition, and 
occasionally succeed f but there are too many who 
are content to drawl out their existence by .i|,lways 
sufFonng to-morrow to provide for its^ The 
man who gave me the rgutine of small hawkers* 
business I found in a tap-roop in 
Highway. He was hawking tea-speotts, and a)i 
the stock he possessed was half-a-dozen. These 
he importuned me to purchase ” uh grea| earnest- 
ness. He prayed of me to lay out a trifle with 
him. He had not taken a penny the whole day he 
said, and had nothing to eat. What’s much worse 
for such as me,” he added, I ’m dying for a glass 
of rum.” I might have his tea-spoons, he told a j, 
at any price. If 1 would but pay for a glass of rum 
for him they should bo mine. I assured him some 
bread and cheese would dO|^him more good, as 
he had not eaten anything that day ; but still he 
unidd have the rum. With a trembling hand he 
thiuw the liquor down his throat, smacked his 
lips, and said “ that there dram has saved m 3 ' life.” 
A few minutes afterwards he sold his spoons to a 
customer for sixpence ; and he had another glass 
of rum. ** No said he, ‘^J[’m all right for 
business; if I’d twopence more I could buy a 
dozen tea-spoons, and 1 should q|m a * boh ’ or 
two yet betore I went to bed.” After this lie 
grew communicative, and told me he was as good 
a hawker as there was in Londo ? and he thought 
he could do more than aii}' other man with a 
small stock, lie had two or three times resolved 
to better himself, and had * put in tfte pin, mean- 
ing he had made a vow to refrain from drink- 
ing ; but he had broken out agaip .aid gone on 
in his old course until he had melted the whole of 
his stock, though twice it had, during his sobriety, 
amounted to 6 /., and was often worth between 
2 /. and 3 /. It was almost maddening whqn he 
came to his senses, he said, to tiiid he had arte^ so 
foolishly; indeed, it was so disheartening to discover 
all the result of his good resolutions dissipdted in a 
moment, that he declared he never intended to try 
again. After having drunk ^t his stoqji, he would 
if possible commence wit,^(a 1 f-a-doze]|^ Britannia 
metal tea-spoons ; thes^i^st him 6 (/., and would 
sell for 9c£. or Is. WhiiQ one half-dozen were dis- 
posed of he would pl^ure another, adding a knife, 
or a^ cotob or two. If entirely destitute, he would 
stick a needle in a cevk, and request to know of 
the parties” assembled in some tap-room, if they 
wanted anything in the ironmongeiy line, though 
the needle was all the he had. This was 
done for the purpose of raising the wind ;” and 
by it he would be sure to obtain a gla^s S: two of 
ale if be introduced himself with Vus '^ iron- 
mouj^ery establishment” among i^'ja sailors. Some- 
times he would manage to beg a few pence, 
and tW be would purchase a knife, pair of 
braces, e»r half-a^dozen tea-spoons, and begin to 
practise his trade io a legitimate manner. In an- 
swer t® my inquiry iic said he bad* not always 
bMn, a hawker. His father had been a soldier, 


anA he had worked in the armoury. His father 
haAheen discharged upon a pension, and he (the ' 
haifcr) left the army with his parents. He had 
nevfc enlisted whill his father was a soldier, but 
he WA since. His mother adopted the busioess 
of a hawker upon the receipt of his hither’s first 

2 alerter’s pension ; and then he used to accompany* 
er on her rounds. With the pension and the 
mother'a Mertions they managed to subsist tolera- 
bly well. / Being^sminly child, I was foolishly 
spoilt bwmy parents,'* be said; "ar^when I 
was a YbTy you»g man — 15 or 16 — I'%^me a 
great trouble w them. At 18 I enlisted in 
the Fusil^lls, remained in the regiment three 
itn*; ths^ and then, at my own request, was 
bought olE My mother sold off most of her 
stock of gordsto yaisetbe money (twenty pounds). 
.When h returned home I could not think of 
iSrtglging by my mother’s side, as I had been used 
to do when carijiqg the goods; nor did*I feel 
inclined to exert myself in any way for my own^ 
support. I considered my mother had a right to 
keep me without my working, and she, poor thing, 
thought so too. I was not only supported in idle- 
ness, hut my mother would give me many a 
shilling, though she could ill afford it, for me to 
spend with my rompanions. I passed most of my 
time in a skittle ground. I was not what you 
might term a skittle sharp, for I never entered 
into a plot to victimise any person, although I 
confess I have often bet upon tlie ‘ greemiess ’ of 
those who were silly enough to make wagera that 
they could niA possibly win. Sometimes, after I had 
lost the trifle supplied me hy my mother, I would 
return, and be blackguard enough to assume the 
bully unless my demands on her for a further 
supply were a^tfiB a ti to. Poor thing, she was 
very meekj anfvmh tears in her eyes she would 
grant my request. T «ften weep when I tliink 
hovf 1 treated l^r” (here the tears trickled dow- 
the man’s cheek), " and yet, badly as I used her, 
in my heart I loved her very much. I got 
tired of the skittle grounds in consequence 
of getting into a bobble relative to a skittle 
swindle : some sharpers had obtained a fiat ; I 
was speculating in a small wa^, betting pennies 
and twopencGS in such a manner as always 
to, win ; I was practising upon the fiat upon my 
own account, without having any connection with 
the others ; they fleeced their dupe out of several 
pounds, and he made a row about it. The police 
interfered, and I was singled out as one of the 
gang ; the principals we||al 8 o apprehended ; they 
got six months each, Jv I was accomme^ated 
with a month’s board and lodging at the expense 
of the nation. 1 thought this at the time unjust, 
but 1 Was as culpable as any df them, for at 
the time 1 only regretted I had not more money^t^ 
stake larger wagers, and envied the other parties 
who were makiim a better thing of the business 
than 1 was. ^hen I out of jail, luy 

poor mother ti^teti a martyr. She thought 
1 was as innocent as a child. 'Shortly after my 
release from prir'o my fath« rfSi, and with him 
went the pension of course, ll was then obligated 
to do something for myselt A fgw shillings’ worth 
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qf goods only wore proctired^or my fat^i J|be- 
ml and my extrava^ifancee had aadly crippleviny; 
mother’^ means. I behaved ve^ well for 
tune. My mother then wa^ often Uli a»i&he^ 
Helper recovered the death of my father Jf/In 
abtmt a year after my father diod I lost my 
mother ; our stock of goods had dwindled down 
to a very fmor lot, and 1 i|^4^igated to a8k.xs4ief 
of the parish towards hemilwl oxpensea When 
all was over, the valua^^lay goodVand cash 
did i^ot amount to 20s. Tett ha^ elapsed 

since my mother’s death, and I doif t think 1 hav^ 
ever been, during the whole p^od, sober for a 
month together.” \ ' 

While 1 sat m this tap-room, X counted in the 
conrtft of an hour and a quarter, — 4 hawkers of 
sheep’s trotters, who visited the place l 3 sellers 
of shrimps, pickled whelks, and p^.winkles{ 

2 baked potato-sellers ; 8 song-hawkers ; the same 
iinmblr with lucifer matched* and 3 with braces, 
&C. Not one of these effected a sale. 

✓ , 

Of the Stbeet-Selleus of Jewelleat. 

The jewellery now sold in the streetef far ex- 
ceeds, both in cheapness and quality, what was 
known even ten years ago. Fifty years ago the 
jewellery itinerant trade was almost entirely, if 
not entirely, in the hands of Jews, who at any 
rate professed to sell really gold articles, and who 
asked large prices ; but these traders have lost 
their c^niand over this, as I have shown that they 
have o^r other street callings, as not a twelfth of 
the street-jewellers are now Jews.* A common 
trade among such street and country itinerant 
jewellers was in large watch seals, the bodies of 
which were of lead, more or less thickly plated 
with gold, and which were even as old 

metal until broken to pieces, — but not always sale- 
able then. The street or itiiyirant trade was for 
a long time afterwards carried only by fnose 
who were regularly licensed as hawkers, and who 
preferredr" barter” or “swopping” to actual sale, 
the barter being usually for other and more solid 
articles of the goldsmith’s trade. 

The introduction of “ mosaic” and other cheap 
modes cl manufacturing quasi gold ornaments, 
brought about considerable changes in the trade, 
pertaining, however, more to the general manu- 
facture,, than to that prepared for the streets. 

The itinerants usually carry their wares in 
boxes or oases, which shut up close, and can be 
slung on the shoulder for conveyance, or hung 
round the neck for thfl|||>urpos6s of sale. These 
cases are nearly within them the 

jewellery is 4isposed in such manner as, in the 
street-seller’s judgment, is the most attractive. A 
card of the Utger brooches, or of cameos, of^en 
^forms the centre, and the other space is occupied 
with the shawl-pins, with their ^obular tops of 
scarlet or other coloured glass : rings, armlets, 
necklaces, a few earr mgs ear^ops, and 

•ometimes a few side^^mffibs, s&nall medals. for 
keepsakes, cla^ beads^ and bead*porses» orna- 
mental buttous^dr Jesses, gilt hucklea for waist- 
belts, thimbles, &c4 constitute the street jeweller’s 
etock-m-trade. The usual prices are from 2d. to 

--A 


H ltost frequently obtained fb 
It will be seen from the 
uncles, that the stock is such 
women’s wear,” and women 
sole customers of the street- 
time, sir,” said one elderly 
ither, when I was a boy, and 
-for ke was in jewellery, and 
mes-f-quite different sorts of 
ind quite diiforent prices was 
m; what’# a high hgure now was a low figure 
then. I ’ve known children’s coral and bulls in 
my unclf’s stock — well, 1 don’t know whether it 
was real coral or not — and big watch keys with 
coloured stones in the centre on ’em, such as 1 ’ve 
seen old gents keep spinning round when they 
was talking^ and big seals and watcb-choins ; 
tiere weren’t no guards then, as I remember. 
A:.d there was plated fruit-knives — silver, as near 
as a toucher — and silver pencils (pencil-cases), and 
gilt lockets, to give^^our sweetheart your hair in 
for keepsakes. Lor’ bless you 1 times is tamed 
upside down.” 

The disposition of the street-stalls is somewhat 
after the same fashion ns that in the itinerant’s 
box, with the advantage of a greater command of 
space. Some of the stalls — one in Tottenham- 
court Eoad, I may instance, and another in 'White- 
chapel — ^make a great show. 

I didF not l^ar of any in this branch of the 
jewellery trade who had been connected with it 
as working jewellers. I heard of two journey- 
men watchmakers and four clockmakers now 
selling je>vellery*^but often with other things, jsuch 
as eye-glasses) in the street, but that is all. The 
street mass selling jewellery in town and country 
are, I believe, composed of the various classes who 
constitute the ,«treet-traders generally. 

Of the nature of his present trade, and of the 
class of his customers, I had the ’following ac- 
count from a man of twelve years’ experience in 
the 4 'ending of street jewellery 
i* It ’s not very easy to tell, sir,” he said, " what 
sells best, for people begins to suspect everything, 
and seems to think they ’re done if they give Bd. 
for an agate brooch, and finds out it ain’t sot in 
gold. I tb'nk agate is about the best part o£ the 
trade now.. It seemv^^ stone as is easy imitated. 
Cornelians, too, ain’t in brooches — people 

likes the colour ; but not 'What they was, and not 
up to agates. But nothing li up to what it once 
was ; not in the least Sell twice as mudi4>-whHm 
you can, which often stands over till to-morrow 
come-never — and get half the profit I don’t ex- 
pect very much from the Great Exhibition. They 
sends goods so cheap Germany, they ’ll think 
anything dear in London, if it ’s only nt Gennan 
prices. * I think it *s a mistake to fo^y that the 
cheaper a*jewellery article is the more you 11 seU 
of it You won’t People ’s of c|diiion — at 
least that ’s my notion of it-^hat it ’s so common 
everybody ’ll have it and so they won’t touch it. 
It ’a Thames watmr, sir, against is poor low- 
priced jewellery, a^tinst t^y end fohNprmed ; but 
then the low-pn^ has now mined the other sorts, 
for they ’re all t2um{^ to go under eqme urn- 
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brdlli,— all of a start ; Is. 4llr Itf. Why, m to 
who ’s the best tmstomors, that dmnds oa|^eM 
you pitches your pltsh, or raiiAaoi 

whether you nte known, or ^ 

But I can tell you> sir, who ’s bipPI|^)Mmti^ 
toniers — and is yet, but not so ^ 

— that ’s women of the town ; 

I ’ve tried most places) about EatclifF 
Whitechapel, Mile-cnd-»oad, Bethiial-greenijilpd 
O^rford-street The sailors* gals ii#the bi m’' ,* 
but a'most all pf them is very puStteulfU'l^ttftA, 
some is uncommon tiresome. * I 'm afeard,* they 
says, * this colour don't suit m j compleai%^n ; it 's 
too light, or it ’s too darit. How does that ring 
show on iny linger 7 I ’ve known some of the fat 
and fair ones— rwhat had been younger, but would 
be older — say, * Let me have a necklace of bright 
black beads them things shows best with the j 
’uTis — but in gen’ral ^em poor creatures is bad 
judges of what becoinWthein. The things they’re 
the most particular of all in is necklaces. Amber 
and pearl sells most. I have them from 6d. to 
Is. 6^. I never get more than Is. 6(1. Cornelian 
necklaces is most liked by children, and most 
bought for them. I ’ve trusted the women of the 
town, and trust tlysm still. One young woman in 
Shadwell took a fancy the t* other week for a 
pearl necklace, * it became her so,’ which it didn’t; 
and offered to pay me 6d, a week for it if I 
wouldn’t sell it away from her. The firfit week 
she paid 6d. ; the second nothing ; and next week 
the full tip, ’cause her Jack had come home. I 
never lost a halfpenny by the w » oen. Tes, they 
pays you a fairish price, but nothing more. Some- 
times they ’ve beat me down Id!., and has said, * It 's 
all the money I has.’ 

It ’s not very long ago that one of them offered 
me a fine goold watch which I coul ’ have bought 
at any price, Jor I saw she knew nothing of what 
it was worth. I never do anything that way. I 
believe a very few in my line does, for they can’t 
give the prices the rich fences can. It 's cop non 
enough for them gals to ask any street-jeweiler 
they knows how much a watch ought to pop for, 
or to sell for, afore they tries it on. But it isn’t 
they as tries it on, sir ; they gets some respeckbel 
old lady, or old gent, to d^that for ^em. I ’ve 
had oigars and CavendisKiDf them ; s^ch as sea- 
men had left behind ^«?m ; you kuow, fty:, I’ve 
never given money, pnfy jewellery for it. Plenty 
of shopkeepers' it gmd to buy it of me, and not at 
ailkid price. They asks no questions, and I tells 
them no lies. One reason why these gals buys 
free is that when the jewellery mti out of order 
or out of fashion, they -can flingTt away and get 
fresh, it’s so cheap. I we had no money 

on a day until I has lold to these womenj^I ’vp oft 
enough said, ‘ God bless Vra 1’ Earrings is 
hardly any go now, sir; nothing to what they 
was; they’re going out The p. any jewellery^’s 
little good ; only children what buys, or gets 
it bought for them. I sell most of brooches from 
Zd. to 6d., very seldom higher, and brackets — 
they calls them armleU now— at the same price. 

I buys all my goods at a swag-shop i there *a no 
other m«^et Watchguards middling sale, 


iilvar and goold, or washed white and washed 
and the swags made money in them ; but 
of 1#., they ’re not to be sold at a Joey 
‘noaypatchguards aili’t, if a man patters ever so.” 

iVn informed that there are not less than 1000 
Individtials who^ all buy their jewellery at the 
London swag-shops, and sell it in the streets, with 
or without other artiilsi, but principally without ; 
and that nmhftAffOO are generally in Lon- 

don andf## subuAs, including such places as 
Gxavesw^ Woolwiefi, and Greenwich: * Of these 
friers ioovit oi^, tenth are women ; and in town 
^out threo-fiftlS are itinerant, and the others 
stationary. O^ e-half, or thereabouts, of the wo- 
i; Hi. am the wives of afreet-sellers ; the others 
tmde bn their own account. A few “swop” 
jeweller;^ ■*c old clothes, with either the mistress 
'■ the imhos. Four or fivp, when they see a fe- 
sourable opportunity, offer to tell any servant- 
maid her fortmi ». ^•“Buy this beautiful* agate 
brooch, my dear,’ the woman ’ll say, * and I ’ll 
only charge you Is. 6d.’ — a German thing, sir, 
costing her seven farthings one street-jeweller in- 
formed me, — and. I ’ll tell you your fortune into 
the bargain.’ ” 

One '‘old hand” calculated, that when a street- 
jeweller could display 50s. worth of 0ock, he 
could clear, all the year round, 16s. a week. 
** People,” said this man,. “ as &r as I’ve known 
the streets, like to buy of what they think is a 
respectoble man, and seemingly well to do; they 
f(eif safe with him.” Those, however, who can- 
not boast so •large a stock of jewellery as (H)s. 
worth, may only clear 10s. instead of 15s. weekly. 
One trader thought that the average earnings of 
his fraternity might ^be taken at 12s. a week; 
another — and hi judged from their own ex- 
perience — thought 10s. 6d. was high enough. 
Calculating, then, a weekly profit of 10s, 6d., 
and* a receipt ^f 18s. per individual, we fin'’ 
23,4 lOL expended in the street-trade, including 
the sales at Gravesend, Woolwich, and Green- 
wich; where — both .Paces being resorted to by 
pleasure-seekers and seamen — the trade is some- 
times considerable; watches, which now are al- 
most unknown in a regular jtreet-trade, there 
forming an occasional part of it. 

Of Thb Pkdlajr-Jbwbllers. 

I HAVE heard a manufacturer of Birmingham 
jewellery assert, that one pound of copper was 
sufficient to make 10/. worth of jewellery ; con- 
sequently, the material ^ provide the unmiinufac- 
tured stock in trade of a^. uolesale dealer in Bir- 
mingham jewellery, is not over expensive. It 
may be imagined then that the pedlars who hawk 
jewellery do not invest a very, great cajatal in 
the wares they sell ; there are some few, how^ 
ever, who have very valuable stocks of goods, 
pedlars though they be. This trade is princi- 
pally pursued ,1^ J ^aat. and to a gv^t 4x;tunt 
(especially in % i :^JSr%ray) by foreign Jews. 
The Jews am, ^ think, more^ttentivo to the 
wants of their jioorer Welji|re]P^han other peo- 
ple; and instead of supply^ them with trifling 
sums of money, which must s^pcessarily soon be 
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«xpeQd«8^ th^ them tnudl of 

ffoodt, M that they may immediately comeEnoe 
foraging for their own euppmt. Many of Ineee 
poot Jews, when provided with their itock of 
merchandise, can icarcely epeak a word of Eng- 
lish, and few of them know but ^little respecth^ 
th# value of the goods they sell ; they always 
take care to ask a good price, leaving plenty of 
room for abatement. Ifheaf^ one iid^s^e that 
they- could ^ot easily be ifiken in by over- 

ehatged, ihr a^ording what th^ pal^ for the 
article they ibted the price upton it. Some 
these m^, notwithstanding th^ scanty know- 
ledge of the trade at stiirting, have eventually be- 
come excellent judges of jewellery ; som#of them, 
moreover, have acquired riches in it ; indeed from 
the indomitable perseverance of the H^rew race, 
success is generally the result of their untiring, 
indus|^. If once you look at the goods oC‘ 
a Jew pedlar, it is not an busy matter to get out 
of his clutches ; it is not for want of persever- 
ance if he does not bore and tease you, until at 
length you are glad to purchase some trifle to get 
rid of him. One of my informants tells me he is 
acquainted with several Jews, who now hold their 
heads high as merchants, and are considered 
very exlbllent judges of the wares they deal 
in, who originally began trading with but a small 
• stock of jewellery, and that a charitable do- 
nation. As well as Jews there are Irishmen 
who deal in such commodities. The pedlar gene- 
rally has a mahogany box bound w-jth brass, and 
which he carries with a stmp hung across his 
shoulder; when he calls at a house, an inquiry is 
made whether there is any old silver dr gold to 
dispose of ** I will give yqu a full price for any 
such articles.” If the lady ot'^^^leraan accosted 
seems to be likely to buy, the box is immediately 
opened and n tempting disy4uy of gold rjngs, 
chains, scent'boxes, lockets, brooxhes, breast-pins, 
bracelets, silver thimbles, &c., &c., are exposed to 
view. All the eloquence t^pedlar can command 
is now brought into play.^lChe jewellery ds ar- 
ranged about the persons of his expected customers 
.to the best advantage. The pedlar says all he 
can think of to enhance their sale; he will chop 
and change for anything they may wish to dispose 
of-**— any old clothes, books, or useless lumber may 
be converted into ornaments for the hair or other 
parti of dress. !the Irish medlar mostly confines 
his Vints to the vicinity of large factories where 
there are many girls employed; these he supplies 
with earrings, neckjggM, shawl-pins, brooches, 
lockets, dw., which aro bought wlndesale at the 
fohowing prices Earrings and drops at from 
3s. fid. to 12s. ;per ddaen pairs ; the 3<;l.,earring is 
neat little lu^ele says my infonnant, and those 
sold at Is. each, wholesale, are gorgeons-looking 
afluiirs ; many of the latter have been disposed of 
by the pedlars at \L the pair, md evrni a greater 
price. Necklaces are 1^- per doaen. 

Lockets may be piirohaSeawhidesale at from 2s. to 
. 10s* per dozen^juard chains (Qerman silver) are 
4s. per dozen; gilt /tovy-lookini^ waistcoat chains 
ds. -pMr 4^0 : uuu all -other arUdes are equally 
low MJnSi.; The pedlar jeweller can begin busi- 


nfu ^zaspeetably ” for two i^nds. His box costs 
him 7*,’^.; balf««doKen pairs of earripgs of six 
differmit sorts, 8s,; half-a-dozen lockets (various). 
Is. 9d . ; half a-dozen guard chains, 2s. ; half-a- 
dozen shawl brooches, 2s. 6d . ; one dozen breast- 
pins (different kinds), 8s. ; one dozen finger rings of 
various descriptions, 8s. 3d.; half-a-dozen brooches 
at dc^^^h, 2s.; one dozen necklaces (a variety), 
at 6s.; three silver pencil-cases at Is. 9d. each, 
half-a^ozen wmstcoat chains, 3s.; one 
silver tooth|fick, at Is. Qd. These m^e altoge- 
ther two poun^. If the articles are arranged 
with taaQs and seeming care (as if they were very 
valuable), with jeweller’s wadding under each, 
and stuck oh pink cards, &c., while the finger 
rings are inserted in the long narrow Velvet-lined 
groove of the box, and the other ** valuablths ” 
Well spread about the little portable ship-— they 
may be made to assume a very respectable and 
almost ** rich ” appearance^ Many who now have 
large establishments commenced life with much 
less stock than is here mentioned. The Jews, I do 
not think, continues ray informant, are the best 
salesmen ; and the fact of their being Israelites is, 
in many instances, a bar to their success ; country 
people, especially, are afraid of being taken in by 
them. The importunities and appeals of the He- 
brew, however, are far more urgent than any other 
tradesman ; and they always wait where they 
think there ’s the slightest chance of effecring a 
sale, until the door is slammed in their face. I 
believe there are not, at the present time, many 
(especially small traders) who deal exclusively iu 
jewellery ; they’inostly add othftr small and light 
articles — such as fancy cutlery, side combs, &c. 
There may, at a rough guess, be 500 of them tra- 
velling the country ; half the number are poor 
foreign Jews ;»»a quarter arc Jews, who have, pewr- 
haps, followed the same calling for years ; and the 
remaining quarter, a mixture of IrisH and English, 
with a small preponderance of Irishmefi. All 
thea*.** swop”, their goods for old gold and silver, 
and frequently realize a large sum, by changing 
the base metal for the sterling article. Their 
goods are always sold as being gold or silver-— 
If asked whether a particular article be gold, they 
reply ‘‘ It % jewellewigold ; ” “ Is this ring gold 'i '* 
inquires the customei^aking one from the box — 
** No,i»lha’am, I wouldlWt deceive you ! ” is the 
answer, tfiat is not gold^ut here is one,” adds 
the pedlm* (taking up one Vxastly of the same 
description, and which cost the same price) ** whkeh 
is of a similar shape and fashion, and the best 
jeweller’s gold |j^t is made.” The profrts of the 
pedlar-jeweller^t is almost impossible to calcu- 
late, for they will sell att*aiiy price upon which the 
smallest amount of profit caii' be resized. The 
foreign Jews, especially, will do thb|, and it i» not 
an unusm^ circumstance for one of these men to 
ask &s, fur an ^article which originally cost them 
3d., and which they will eventu^y sell for 4d. 

In London there are about 200 hawkers of 
jewellery, who visit the public-houses ; hut few of 
these have hoxee— they invite customers by dis- 
playing same cliains in their hands, or having -one 
or two arrangyi in front of their waivtooats, while 
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the gmaller articles are carried in iheir waistcoat 
pockets. The olasii of persons who patronize the 
public-house baWkeai are those who visit the tap- 
rooms of taverns, and countrymen in the vicinity 
of Smithheld upon market days, (one of hav'- 
kers tells me, that they succe^ better uporf the 
hay-market days than at the cattle sales, for the 
butchers, they say, are too ^ fly** for them, inilors 
are among their best customers, but the coster- 
girls are very fond of drop earriigs ani oifa' 
heads ; the sailors, however, give the prices 
of all. I am told that the quantity of old 
gold and silver which the countey *pedlars 
obtain in exchange for their goods is ** astonish- 
ing;’* and there have been occasions on which a 
pedlar has .boon enriched for life by one single 
transaction of barter ; some ofd and unfashionable 
piece of jewellery, that they received for then 
goods, has been composed of costly stones, which 
had lain by for years, and of which the pedlar’s 
customer was unacquainted with the value. The 
more respectable jewellery pedlars put up at the 
better class of public-houses, and, even after their 
day’s travels are over, they still have an eye to 
business ; they open the box upon the table of the 
tap-room where thqy are lodging, and, under the 
pretence of cleaning or arranging their goods, 
temptingly display their glittering stock. The 
bar-maid, kitchen-maid, the landlady’s daughter, 
or perhaps the landlady herself, admires* some 
oraaments, which the pedlar declares would become 
them vosfly. He hangs a necklace upon the neck 
of one of them ; holds a showy i,irriiig and drop 
to the ear of another ; facetiously inquires of the 
girls whether they are not likely to wmit some- 
thing of this sort shortly- — as ho holds up first a 
wedding-ring, and then a baby’s coral ; or else he 
exhibits a ring set with Turquoise, pearls and 
small diamond^ in a cluster, to the landlady, and 
tries it on her Anger; and by such arts a sale that 
will cover his expenses is generally effected. 
There is one peculiarity these men have wl.'.?n 
bartering their goods. A worn-out ornament ilf 
jewellery is brought to them, and, althou<»h it be 
bniss, pedlar never attemnts to undeceive the 
possessor, if he finds it is considered to be genuine. 
Of course he never gives cu^ for suc’^ articles; 
but he offers a large price i^^arter. *^I»will take 
10s. for this ring, and ^mw you 5s. for the old 
one,” says the pedlar- It would never do to say 
the ornament was norgold ; the customer bought 
it years<<ago for such, and no one ever disputed its 
being the precious metal; should our pedlar do 
s% he might as well shut up shop immediately. 
The lady would ^ angry and suspicious ; neither 
would she believe him, bf.t latli^ suspect that he 
wanted only torcheat her ; consequently thenpedlar 
barters, obtains the old ring, or some oth^r article, 
and 5s. f for his commodity; and though the article 
lie has taken in exchange is w0<%h only a few 
pence, be very. likely profits to the amount of 200 
per cent, npon the cash received. The pedlars of 
lesser consequence put up at humble private or 
public-houses, and some of them at the common 
lodging-houses. Those who have only Ailnall stocks 
to&b their visits to farm-houses and villages. 


Of^b Stbbbt-Sbuwb oif Caud-Counters, 

1 MkUALS, ETC. 

TfeB "oard-coantari,*^or, os I have heard them 
sometimes called by street-sellers, the small 
coirtl,” are now of. a very limited sale. The 
slang name for these articles is *^Jacks” and 
"Half Jacks.” They are sold to the street- people 
at only twojplaces in Lqpdon ,* one in Holbom, ^ 
and the otbjf |‘ Blscx Turn’s (hinrtelf formerly a 
Btreet-seK^ nhw “ a small swag”), in Clerl^en- 
w|)l. They are made in Birmingham, and are 
of the '^’ze and colour of the genuine sovereigns 
and half sovereigns; but it is hardly possible that 
aii^ one %ho had ever received a sovereign in 
paymi .it, could be deceived by the substitution of 
a Jack, B now sold in the streets are much 
if * ner, arm very much lighter. Each presents a 
pilifib of the* Queen; but instead of the super- 
scription "Victoria Wf Hratia” of the true sove- 
reign, the Jack has "Victoria Begina.” On the 
reverse, in the place of the Britaimiarum Begina 
Fid. Def.” surrounding the royal arms and crown, 
is a device (intended for an imitation of St Qeorge 
and the Dragon) representing a soldier on horse- 4 
back — the horse having three legs elevated from 
the ground, while a drawn sword fills the right 
hand of the equestrian, and a crown adorns his 
head. The superscription is, "to Hanover,” and 
the rider seems to be sociably accompanied by a 
dragon. Bound the Queen's head on the half 
Jack is "Victoria, Queen of Great Britain,” and 
on the rever!»e the Prince of Wales’s feather, with 
the legend. "The Prince of Wales’s Model Half 
Sovereign.” 

Until within these .five or six years the gilt 
card-counters hqf^ggBiiej'ally the portraiture of the 
monarch, and on the re”^er8e the legend "Keep 
your Jumper,” as a s^^sonuble admonition to whjst 
players. OccasioJially the card-counter was a gilt 
coin, closely fesembling a sovereign; Uit the 
magistracy, eight or nine years back, "put down” 
the sale of these imitations. 

Under another head will be found an account 
of the use made of these sovereigns, in pretended 
wagers. A further use of them i^s to add to the 
heaps of apparent gold at the back of the ttible- 
keeper in a race booth, when gambling was 
allowed at Epsom, and the "great meetings.” 

There are now only two men regularly selling 
Jacks in the streets. There have been as many as 
twelve. One of these street-sellers is often found 
in Holborn, announcing " 3§«. for \d. 1 SOs. for Id. I 
cheapest^srgain ever offerST; 80s.' for Itf. 1 ” 

The Jacks cost, wholesale, U. 6d. the gross;’ 
the half Jacks 2s. 9rf. The two ace sold for Id, 
If the sale be not brisk, the street-seller will give a ^ 
ring into the baigain. These rings cost Is. the 
gross, or the third part of a farthing essek. 

If there be, oa the yeaiCs average, only two 
street-sellers ditf^tu' ^ih e Jocks, and earning 
9s. a week — to eanL^wmra the receipts will be 
about 20s. — we find 1041. e»pBni b || ^ Ut the streets 
omthese trifles. » . \ 

Of medals the street sale u sometimes con- 
siderable, at others a mete nOKiing. When a 
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l»e{br» t ))9 many q&tKe 

general p^t^reH ^gb to 1 eoumnot 

wtt tlmtany bf Ute pwcnl^aet-people vpiad 
nedi^ in the time of the warj I believe them are 
9oh« preeent among the street folk who did so. 
I am told that the street sale in war medals was 
imaller tnannugfat reaaonably'bave been expected, 
fhomannfactitre of those articles in the Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and even WaMcm days, was greatly 
Inferior to what it is at^j^rSwnt, an%the street 
prica demanded was as oft^ 6(f. as a sn^ller sum. 
Those medals in a little time ^esen tell a di^ 
leaden look, aadsthe knowled^ that they we» 
** poor things^ seems to have prevented the public 
bnying them' to any extent in the stiMets, asd 
perhaps deterred the street-sellers from offering 
them* Those who were the most su^essful of 
the medal-sellers had been, or assumeAs to hav}^ 
been. Soldiers or seamen. « « 

Within the last eighteefityears, or more, there 
has hardly been any public occurrence without a 
comparatively well-executed medal being sold in 
the streets in commemoration of it. That sold at 
the opening of Londoii-bridge was, 1 am told, 
considered *‘a superior thing,” and the improve- 
ment in this art or manufacture has progressed to 
the present time. Within the last three years the 
most saleable medals, an experienced man told me, 
were of Hungerford Suspension (bridge), the New 
Houses of Parliament, the Chinese J unk, and Sir 
Eobert Peel. The Thames Tunnel medals were 
at one time "very tidy,” as were those of the New 
hUiyal Exchange. The great sale {s at present of 
the Crystal Palace ; and one man had heard that 
there were a great many persons coming to London 
to sell them at the openmg of the Creat Exhi- 
bition. " The great eggs omAlis^n, I call it,” he 
said; "for 1 hope it will bring us that sort of 
grub. But I don’t know > I ’m afmid there 'll 
be too many of us. Besides, they say we Inon’t 
be let sell in the park.” • 

The exhibition medal is as follows : — 

What the street medal-sellers ciill the "right- 
ed©” — I speak of the "penny” medal, which 
bemmands by &r the greatest sale — presents the 
Crystal Palace, •raised from the surface of the 
medal, and whitened by the application of aqua 
fortis. The superscription is thb buildixq fob 
IimENS.TIOBAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1851.” 
On the " wrong side” (so called) is the following 
.mseriptIbDi, noeupying the whole &ee of the medal * 

TH* CONSTRUCTION IS Of 
IRON AND OF GLASS, 

1840WSBT LONG. 

ABOUT HALF IS 4B6 wrOB. 

XIIB ABMAXNDNR 408 FBBT WISN, 

AND 86 FBBT HIGH; 

stfra, UPWARDS of so acrbs. * 

^ COST £160,000. 

JORH. PAXTON, AaONT. 

The sice of this medal is between that of a 
shilling and a half-ctpwn. 

A patterer, who us^dto sdf^pedals on Sunday 
momings in the paricT^umnned me that be told 
his eustomen^^ Crystal Palaee part was dead 
silver, by a im ^covery majdng silver cho|p; 
bbt ^ that he wotdd risk elmaging it for a 
^■Uiripenny bitH* 


4lTbe two-penny > medal is after the same style, 
but the letters are more distinct* On my stating, 
to a medal-selle^ that it was (Bfficult to read the 
inscription on bis "pennies,” he said, "Not at all, 
sir; but it’s your eyes is daxzled.” This was 
said quietly, and with a touch of slyness, and I 
have^no dpubt was the man’s " cut-and-dried ” 
answeiiv 

The patterer whom JJiave mentioned, told me, 
tl^ ^ourag^ by a tolerably sale and " a gather- 
ing of the aristocrats,” on a very fine Sunday in 
January or February — he could not remember 
which-^e ventured upon 6 "sixpenny medals,” 
costing, him Is. 9d, He sold them all but one> 
vhich he showed me. It was exactly the size of 
a crown-piece. The Crystal Palace ivas "raised,” 
and of ** dead silverf” as in the smallOr medals. 
%he superscription was the same as on the ponay^ 
medal; but underneath the representation of the 
palace were raised figures of Mercury and of a 
laked personage, with a quill as long as himself, 
i cornucopia, and a bee-hive: this 1 piesume was 
Industry. These twin figures are supporters to h 
medallion, crown-surmounted, of the Queen Und 
Prince Albert : being also in “ dead silver.” Oii 
the reverse was an inscription, giving the dimen- 
sions, &c., of the building. ’ 

The medals in demand for street-sale in London 
seem to be those commemorative of local events 
only. «None, for instance, were sold relating to 
the opening of the Britannia Bridge. 

The wholesale price of the medals iretailod in 
the street at lii?. is 7s. the gross; tho^e retailed at 
2d. are 12s. the*gross, but more than three-fourths 
of those sold are penny medals. They are all 
bought at the swag-shops, and are all made in 
Birmingham. It is difficult to compute how many 
persons are engaged iti this street trade, for many 
resort to it oifiy on occasions. There are, liowever, 
from 12 to 20 generally selling mediils, and at the 
present time about 30 are so occupied : they, how- 
ev^, do not sell medals exclusively, but along with 
a^ew articles of jewellery, or occasionally of sneh 
street stationery as letter stamps and "fancy” 
pens, -^ith coloured glass or china handleA A 
fourth of the number are women. The weather 
greatly in^uences tlm street medal trade, as rain 
or damp t^ms their o^btness. One seller told me 
that the day before Niaw him he had sold only 
four medals. " I ’ve know\tthe trade, off and on,” he 
said, " for about six years, al^ the greatest number 
as ever 1 sold was half-a-gross one Saturday, I 
cleared rather better than 8e. 1 sold them in 
'Whitehall and by Westminster-bridge* Th^ 
was nothing new among them, but I had a gtJSd 
stock, and it was a finq^day, and I was lucky in 
meetiim parties, and hi^ a run for sets.” By a 
" run *Tor sets,” my informant mesoit that he had 
met wittf caetomers who bought a medal nf each 
of the kinds h|) displayed; this is called "a set.” 

An intelligent man, fWiltar with the trade, 
mid who -vas in the babk aS clubbing his stock- 
money with two others, that they might buy a 
gross at a time, calculated that 15 medal sellers 
were engaged In the Itidfic the year; through, and 
earned, in medals alone, a day" each, to clear 
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wlticb they would take 64, 6rf. weekly, giving k 
yearly ouday of 258/. IO 4 . It miwt be remem- 
oered,'to account for the tmalhieaii of the earn* 
ingft^that the trade hi medaU is irregular, and the 
calcidation embraces all the seasoiu of the trade. 

On occasions when medals are the sole or chief 
articles of traiHc, they are displayed on a tray, 
which is a box with a lid, and thus look ^ight 
as 8ilT« on the fiided* brotrn velvet, with 
which the box is often lined, ibnong ' 
vourite pitches are Oxford-street, the appiuaS^ies 
to London, Blackfnars, Westminster, and Water- 
loo-bridges, the railway station'*, and tli|| City- 
road. 

Of small coins (proper) there is now no sale in 
the streets. When there was an issue of half- 
iurthitigs, about seven years ago, the street-sellers 
drove a brisk trade, in vending them at four a 
penny, urging on the sale before the coins got into 
circulation, which they never did. *^lt’s not 
often,** said one patterer to me, ** that we has 
anything to thank the Oovemment for, but we 
may thank them for the half-farthings. I dare say 
at least 30 of us made a tidy living on them for a 
week or more j and if they wasn’t coined just to 
give us a spirt, I should like to know what they 
was coined for ! T once myself, sir, for a lark, 
gave one to a man that swept a capital crossing, 
and he was in a thundering fiassion, and wanted 
to fight me, when I told him they was coised to 
pay the likes of him 1 ’* 

There was afterwards a tolerable sale of the 
'' new silver pennies, just issued from the Mint, 
three ha’pence each, or 7 for also of ** ge- 

nuine models of the new English dorm, only Id. :’* 
both of these were fictitious. 

Of the Street-Sellers op aeb 

Sqvereions for WAOEicb. 

This class is *hardly known in the streets of 
London at present. Country fairs and races are 
a more fitting ground for the ring- sellers ope a- 
tions. One man of this class told me that he ha^ 
been selling rings, and occasionally medals, for 
whge» for this last "fifteen years. “ It ’» only 
a So-so game just now,” ho said ,* ** the people get 
so dy to it. A many hold ^t their ^eniiy for 
a ring, and just as I supposej:^ a going ^ receive 
it, they put the penny into iiffeir pockets, and their 
thumb upon their nose. 4 wish 1 had some other 
game, for this is a vn/tj dickey one. I gives Zd, 
a-dosen for the rings at the swag shop ; and some- 
times sells a couple of dossen in a day, but seldom 
more. Saturday is no better day than any other. 
Cuuntry people are my best 'customers. I know 
them by their appearance., ^orjetimes a person in 
the crowd whispers to others that he bought one the 
other day and went and pawned it for 6s., an^ he *d 
buy another, but be ’e got no money . I don t ask for 
8uch assistance ; I suppose it ’s dene for a lark, and 
to laugh at others if they buy. Women buy more 
freguently than any one else* Several times since 
1 have been on this dodge, women have come back 
and abused me because the ring they bought for a 
penny was not gold. Some%ad been t<fe the pawn 
shop, and was quite astonished that Ae ^wn- 


brok« wouldn*t take the ring in. I do best in 
the-awsmer at racestr people think it more likely 
that iwo sporting ^Hs would lay an out of 
the way wager (os yob know I always make out) 
then t^n at any other time. I have been inter* 
fered uith at races before now for being an 
impostor, and yet, at the same time the gamblers 
was allowed to keep their tables ; but ^ course 
theirs was all fair-— m ^position about them — 
<di no ! X considire# about one of the best 

patterers at^g our lot. I dare say there may be 
tu^ty on "’us all together, in town and country, 
oir rings and sovereigns. Sometimes, when tra- 
velling on foot to a race or fair, 1 do a little^in 
tk j atensff drappinQ line;” (iawneys are rings;) 
** but that is a dangerous game, 1 never did it but 
TWO or three ^iraes. There were some got la^d 
iV it, andlhut frightened me. In ring-dropping 
wi ptetend to have lound a ring, and ask some 
simple-looking fell* w i^t ’s good gold, as it ’stmly 
just picked up. Sometimes it is iium^iately pro- 
nounced cold: ‘Well it’s no use to me,^ we’ll 
say, ‘ will you buy itl’ Often they are foolish 
enough to buy, and it *b some satisfaction to one’s 
conscience to know that they think they are a 
taking you in, for they give you only a shilling or 
two' for an article which if really gold would be 
worth eigiit or ten. Some ring-droppers write out an 
account and make a little parcel of jewellery, and 
when they pick out their man, they say, *.lf you 
please, sir, will you read this for me, and tell me 
what I should do with these things, as 1 Ve just 
found them ?’ ^ome people advise they should be 
taken to the police office — but very few say that ; 
some, that they should be taken to the address ; 
others, that they shorlj be sold, and the money 
shared ; others o||yto, price for them, stating that 
they ’re not gdm^they *re only trumpery they 
say, but they 'll give a-crown for them. It *s 
pleasiffit to take inch people in. Sometimes the 
finder says he ’s in haste, and will sell them 
for anything to attend to other busmess, mid 
he then transfers his interest at perhaps 200 per 
cent, profit. This game won’t friz now, air, it 's 
very dangerous. I ’ve left it off long since. I 
don’t like the idea of quod. 1 ’ve been there once.” 
Another plan of dropping rings is to write a letter. 
This is the style : — 

“ My dear Anne, , 

“ I have sent you the ring., and hope it wlH Ht.— 
Excuse me not bringing it. John will leave it with you, 
— Vou know I have so much tC attend to.— I shwl tninlt 
every minute a year until^hc 

Yo^i^ j^jIibb BaoWMf.** 

This love epistle containing the wedding-ring was 
most successful when it first came up, but the public 
now are too wide awake* According \o another in- 
formant, the ring-dropping "lurk” is now carried 
on this way, for the old style is “coopered.” 
“A women” he says, “ is ^ made np so as to 
appear in the foadly-wat^^retty fat gone— -hnd 
generally with a facv wIRmgJjra a fo»y’s kite. 
Up she goes to any likely ken,l|mere she knows 
there .womeri^ that are,^\aa3Rkl or expect 
to get married, and cmmnmices begging. Then 
comes dhe tale of woe, if she get them to 
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litteo — * I *in m fivnUy^way,* ahe sayM moraj, any more hnyers^ It makei no difference 
yon can plainly tee yomg la^Ues (this iliv^yt %o Ip whether I sell or not — I get my pay all the 
to the ientanU^ and that prided them you »w). laiinp ; bat, if you take my advice, buy ; and per- 
Hy,huaband baa left me afMi|r, prying me in this baps if you wa* to call at the sign of the Three 
way. I donH know where he inland am forced to B^ls, aa you a© home, you may be agreeably sur- 
Aolicit the Indies* charity.’ Well, the eervants will prised, and hear something to your advantage, 
bring broken victuals and make a little collection Ferhj^ps I have said too much. I have one minute 
among themselves for the ^unprotected female;’ more, sbefore I close the establishment. After 


for which in return, w^immy tbm^ for their 
kindness, she offers bar gold w^^g-ring for 
salej^ai, sha^ffsuUs to get back td m suffering 
kids to aometbing |^r tb^gp, 

and ^be gold nng, apt savs, Iot 

ballhlillHWl-^ worth ; or if they wonS buy 
it, lend 2s. or 8s. on it tilb« she cun 

redeem it, as she hasn’t been in the habit of 
pledging i The girls are taken off their guard 
(■be . not being in the habit of pledging is n 
chok^ for them) by the woman’s seeming *sia- 
plicity, and there ’s a coiifidtation. One says to 
the otW — * Oh, you ’ll want it, Mary, for John;’ 
and another, ' No, you ’ll want it first, Sally, for 
William.* But the woman has her eye on the one 
as says the least, as the likeliest of all to want it, 
and so she says to the John and William girls, 
* Oh, you don’t want it ; but Iiere (touching the 
silent one), here’s a young lady as does,* (that 
sweetens the servant girl up directly.) She 
aays, * 1 don't want it, bless you (with a giggle), 
but I ’ll lend you a tride, as you are in thia state, 
and have a family, and are left like this by your 
husband — aint he cruel, Sally (she adds to her fel- 
low-servant) V The money the ring-^omau gets, sir, 
dipends upon the sen'ant’s funds ; if it is just after 
quarter-day, she generally gets a tidy tip — if not, 
4 or 5 bob. I ’ve known one woman get lOa, and 
even I2s. tbis way. The riiq^|chi|made out of brass 
gilt buttons, and stunning well : it ’s faked up to 
rightii, and takes a good judge even at this day to 
detect it without a test.” c - * 

** The best sort of rings iovfawmy dropping is 
the Belchers. They are a good thick looking 
ring, and have the crown and V. R. stamped 
upon them. They are 7<2. a dozen. 1 takes my 
stand now, in my ring-selling, as if 1 was in a 
real hurry, om^, pulls out my watch. 1 used to 
ave a real one, but now it 's a dummy. * Now, 
ladies and gentlemen,’ says 1, 'X am not permitted 
to remain more than ten minutes in one spot. 1 
have rings to sell to decide a wager recently 
made between two sporting noblemen, to the effect 
that I do not sell a certain ^quantity of these rings 
in a given time, at a pwny a piece. I can recom- 
mend the article as^ bralg well worth the money I 
ask for it, perhi^s something more. I do not say 
they are gold: in fact, I roust not say^too much, 
as there is a f&rson in this company watching my 
proceedings, and seeing that 1 do not remain more 
than ten minutes in this ^ot,’ — here I always 
looks very bard at riys most respectable' and gen- 
tlemanly-looking pen^ amoN^^y hearers, and 
sometimes gives him a'*^^nk, and sometimes a 
nod, — ^btti if ji ou should hear anything more 
about these roijp;B,/and you want ta purchase, 
don’t be vexed it I am gone wn«i you want me. 
The ten roinute%has nearly expired; three if inutes 


shutting the box, I date not sell another in this 
■pit, ^you were to offer me U. for it; therefore, 
if you wish to purchase, now is your time.’ I i 
make many a pitch, and do not sell a single ring; 
and thefnsults I receive used to aggravate me very 
much, but I do not mind them now, I ’m used 
to it. The flyest cove among all us ring-sellers is 
little Ikey, the Jew. There were two used to 
work the game. They had a real gold ring, just 
Wee the ones they were selling, and they always 
used to pitch near a pawnbroker’s shop. Xkey’s 
pal would buy a ring for a penny, of the street- 
seller, and would then say, loud enough to be beard 
by the bystanders, * There’s a pawn shop — X *11 go 
and ask them to take it in.* A crowd would 
follow him. He would enter the pawnbroker’s — 
present a real gold ring — obtain a loan of 6«., and 
would present the ticket to the bystanders, who 
would then buy very fast, "^hen the pitch was 
over, Ikey’s pal would take the ring out oft pawn, 
and away the two would go to work near some other 
pawnbwjker’s. I have heard Ikey say they have 
pawned the ring thirty- five times in a day. I 
tried the same caper; but my pal cut with the 
gold ring the first day, and I ’ve never had another 
go at ihuifake^ tiince. 

‘‘ Before I commenced the jewellery line,” con- 
tinued my candid informant, “a good many years 
ago, I used to hold horses dbout Bond-street. 
Afterwards was taken as an errand boy at 
a druggist’s, was out ol an ejrrand one day and 
got 6d. for holding a gentleman’s* horse, which 
kept me nearly an hour ; when I went back to 
m}% master’s X was told I wasn ’t wanted any 
mtftre. I had been cautioned about stopping of 
errands two or three times before; however I 
didn’t like the situation, it Vas too confining. I 
next got a place as pot-boy, in Brick Ijane. Here 
1 was outline day gathering in the pots. 1 hung 
the strap iif pots to\j^iling to have a game at 
chances (pitch and towl, somebody prigged my 
strap of pots, and X cut,\ A few weeks after I 
was grabbed for this, and g(A»a month at the mill ; 
but I was quite innocent of prigging — I was only 
careless. When I came out of prison, X -went 
to Epsom races, tfainkbg to get a job there at 
something or other. A man engaged me to 
assist him in ^pitchin§|.tbe hunters.’ Pitching 
the hunters is the three sticks a penny, with 
the snuflfboxes stuck upon sticks; if you throw 
your Btidk, and they fall out of the hole, you 
are entitled what you knock off. 1 came 
to London with my master the pitcher-hunter, 
he went to a swi^ shop in Kent-street, in the 
Borough, to purchase a new stock. X saw a man 
there ptuxhasing rings, this was little Ikey, the 
Jew f some days afUl^ards X saw him making 
a pitch, and selling very fast, I had fourpence 
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in my pocket ; went to Kent- 9 treety to the swag 
Bhopt, l^ught a doaen rings* ojod oommenoed b«} 1> 
ing them. 1 sold that day three dozen; tba^ 
waaa’t bad considering that my togg^' was very 
queer* and I looked anything but like one who 
would be trusted with ten pounds’ worth of gol^ 
rings. Til is wager between the two sportil^g 
noblemen has been a long time aettUng. I’ve 
been at it moref than fifteen years. The origin of 
it was this here: when aovereigna were iirft 
coirjed, the Jew boys and others ased#-^ ‘ilT 
medals and card-counters upon particular cfiKasions, 
the same as they do now, and shove* them in a 
saucepan lid, with silver paper nnd them. i^Jap- 
taia Barclay, and anotlier of the same sort, 
bet a wager, th.it one of these Jew- boys could 
not dispose of a certain number of real sovereigns 
in a given time, supposing tho Jew-boy cried 
out noibing more than ‘ here ’s sovereigns only 
a penny :i piece.’ Tiie number he was to sell 
was 60 within the hour, nnd to take Lis station 
at London Bridge. Tho wager was made, the 
Jew-boy proem ed, and the sovereigns put into 
the pot lid. ^Here are real sovereigns a penny 
a piece, who'll buyV he cried ; but lie sold 
only a few. The number disposed of, within 
the hour, I have heard, was seventeen. Thf) 3 e 
who purchased, when* they found that they bad 
really bought sovereigns at a penny a piece, re- 
turned for more, but the salesman was gone. A 
good harvest was afterwards reaped among Vue 
Jews, who got up a medal something like a so- 
vereign, and sold them in every quarter of London, 
for the Captain’s wager soon spread . bout every- 
where. It’s a stale game now; it whtS so before 
my time, but I’ve heard the Jews talk about 
it. The second day I tried the ring dodge, I 
was a little more successful ; indeed every day 
for some time exceeded the day before, *or, as I 
improved in patter, my sales increased. My ap- 
pearance. too, was*improving. At one time 1 was 
a regular swell, siiorted white kid gloves, white 
choker, white waistcoaj, black ribbon, and ri 
quizzing glass. Some people used to chaff ni» . 
and cry out ‘ there 's a swell.’ I never was saving, 
always spent my money as fast as 1 got it. I might 
liave saved a goodish bit, and ^ wish I bad now.. 
I never had a wife, but I have h^ two oqi three 
broomstick matches, though npver filmed 
out happy. I never got hola of one but what 
was fond of lush. I live Westminster, at a 
pndding-ken. I ’d rathe#not tell you where, not 
that I’v« anything to &ar, but people might think 
I was a note, if anybody came after me, and 
tliey would crab me, 1 *d rather get something 
else to do if 1 could, but I think this is the best 
Btjceet game I could follow. -T -3 (.n’t believe any 
of the ring-sellers dispose oi than myself, , 

except little Ikey ; be now adds other avtkk?* a | 
silver thimble <be calls H), some conundrums, a { 
song-book and a seal, and all for a i:iwny. I 
tried the same thing, but fouud I could do jirst as j 
wen 3irith the rii»gs alone. We al^expects to do j 
great .tkiugs, during the Bxhibicion. 1 think 'all 
on us ought tube tdlowed to sell in tbe 
Por«iipei» are invited to witness spetiutens « 


Industry, and it ’s my opinion they should 
sea,idyfeem the highest to the lowest. We (2^ 
inti^ J^ioning tbe Frince on the subject, but 
don’t wfpese it any go, R<*euig ns how 

the slang coves” (tkf^owfaien), “have done so, 
and bo^ refused.” 

Of TU* SnUJET-SssiLERS OT CjIW.X>11KN’S GxLT 
WAWBua. 

TfiFSE nitlcles '^ens firgi inlcod need into general 
street ade rlsoat 10 ye%t ago. They were 
then deraia'^’ 'mode. The size was not musk 
larg^m than ’ shat of ' shilling, and ’this dfty 
wat^ V’ / aj^nded n« tiny a teal. 

The street-price w ls only iJ., and the ^bofeside 
price v.ns SJfthe yi-oss. They were sold at eight 
ol swag-shop'^, all English and foreign,” or 
‘ lOiii-lish aijfi (merman ” establishments. From 
Ju -ice it lUniLl app( ir that the profit was 4d. 
a do*eti^ but ns the Btrect-seliers had to “ take tjie 
watches :i8 thoy tan.:;,’ profit was but Sd., as 
a d()z'*n watches in a gross had broken glasses, or 
Avere otherw'ise damsged and unsaleable. The 
su]iply of these watches was not equal to the 
diunaud. for wlum a case of them v/as received, 
“ ii couLl have been sold twice over.” One 
Btieet-sellor told me that ho had sold 15 and 
e^ell 10 doz<‘n of these watches on a day, and 
tliat once on a Saturday night, nnd cariy on 
Sunday morning, he had sold 2 gross, or 24 
dozen. Such, however, was not the regular sale ; 
a “ good week ” was a profit of 15.?. 

About six yetqfs ngo gilt watches of a very 
ftnp<*Mor kind w’crc sold in the Btreota''in a dif- 
ferent way. They were French made, and were 
at fir^t vended at 1 .s*. each. Rome wore displayed 
m case-boxes, fitted up "’ith divisions, in %vhicih 
were placed the with the guard-chains, 

about three-quarters of a vr.“d Long, coiled round 
them. ^|[here were alio *vo or three keys, one in 
the form of a pistol. « The others were hung from 
a small pole, sonietimes a dozen, nnd^ bonietimes 
two, being so snspended, and they had a good 
fjbttering appe.Hrauce in a bright light; this street 
ta.shion still continues. The street-sellers, how- 
ever, are anxious not to expose these watches too 
much, as they are easily injured by <.he weattier, 
and any stain or injury is irrepamble. The shilling 
s.ih' continued prosperously for about six weeks, 
and then the wholesale price— ^>wing, tho street- 
sellers were told at the swag-shops, to “ an oppo- 
sition in the trade in Baris,” — was reduced to 
4#. Ocf. the dozen, and the retail street-price to 
6r/. each. When tbe tradof^’'’woa **ttt its best” 
there were thirty men and twRity women selling 
these watches, all May, June, and July, and each 
clearing from J2s. to 20s, (but rarely ^he latter 
sum) a week. Last “ season ” there were for the 
same period about lialf tho number of sellers men- 
tioned, averaging a profit of about l$d. fk 8ay 
each, or 9s. a wx*ek. The ery*is — Hundwflne 
present for ■ ’’d watek and 

chain, made of Bmn v lan^nietal,' by working 
jewellers out of etuploy. Oajy « banu- 

sonru* present," ^ 

(I lie vendors of these wotchei tu tlie re ar 
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street'BeUera, some of them being tolera^l^'food 
patterers. One of these nien^ iif the 
of the street-sale of watchH, appeared mtlr morn- 
ing in an apron and sleeves, to which brass and 
copper filings wore made to adhere, and he an- 
nounced himself us an English working jeweller 
unemployed, offering his -own nianuffictures for 
sale, “ better finished and more solider nor the 
French.” The nian’i^ial& ;vas giteatly increased. I 
On the following da^ hwever, four other Eng- J 
Ikh Working jewellers appeared Leicester- * 
sqiiM# and its approaches, i^ch in^bcspriiikled 
apron iind sleeves, and each offering the produc- 
’tions of his own handicraft! The apron and 
sleeves were therefore soon abandoned. t- 

Among the best “ pitches,” — for the watch-sellers 
are not itinerant, though they walk to and fro — 
are the liegent’s-park, Leicester-sqWe, the«foot^ 
London-bridge, and of Black friars • bridgiv 
at the several railwayThalions. 

The principal purchasers, I was told by an in- 
telligent patterer, who sometimes turned his 
hand to the watches,” were “ fathers and mo- 
thers,” he thought, “ and them as wished to 
please such parties.” 

(lalciilating that twenty-five persons now vend 
watches for twelve weeks in the year, and — as 
they are 10 per cent, cheaper than they were at 
the swag-shops— that each clears 8^. weekly, we 
find 300i. yearly expended in Loudon streets in 
these toy watches. 

()jp*a'iJK HTJu:i:T-(SiiiLLERS«oF Tinware. 

The sellers of tins, who carry them under their 
arms, or in any way on a round, apait from the 
use of a vehicle, are lypwn as hand-sellers. The 
word hand-seller is constMAid by the street-traders 
as meaning literally hand-^er, that is to say, a 
ftdler of things held or ^larried in the hand ; but 
the term is clearly derived /rom the Sedteh hand- 
fail, as in handsell penny.” Handsell, according 
to Jamieson, the Scotch etymologist, means, (1)J 
“ The first money that a trader receives for goods* 
also a gift conferred at a p&rticular season. (:j) 
A piece of bread given before breakfast.” Hire, 
the Gothic Jexicographer, views the term handsell 


ever, is at stands/’ and there chiefly on a Satur- 
day night, the great business-time of street-com- 
merce! These less portable articles are tea-kettles, 
10c?. to 18c?.; saucepans of all sizes, the smallest 
being the *^open pints” at 2^?. or 2|£?. each {they 
c(«t them 20c?. a dozen ; it ’s a bargain to get them 
at and the largest the “nine quart;” but 
tliCjIunds most in demand are the;, “ three pints” 
and “ two quarts/’ sold at M. and 8c?. There are 
aUqi,fi8h-k(^tles in tliis street-traffic, though to a 
very limited extent — “one fish-kettle,” I was told, 
** to four-and-twenty saucepans ;” the selling price 
for iish-lcettles is bs. and 3^. 6c?. each ; candle- 
sticl« are sold at 4c?. to Ly, ; and shaving-pots, 4c?. 
A few tin things used to be sold at the mews, but 
the trade is now almost entirely abandoned. These 
were tins for singeing horses, 2s. 6d. each when 
first introduced, ten or twelve years ago, but now 
and stable lanterns, of punched tin, which 
cannot be sold now for more than l:f, each, though 
they cost 10.9. per dozen at a tin-shop. 

There are other tin articles vended in the 
streets, but they will be more properly detailed in 
my account of street-artisans, as the maker and 
the street-seller are the same individual. Among 
these are Dutch ovens, which are rarely offered 
now by those who purchase their goods at the 
tin-shops, as the charge there is 6d. “ Why,” said 
d working tinman to me, “ I ’ve had 10c?. many a 
we«k for making ovens, and the stuff found. It 
takes two plates of tin to make an oven, that s 
Sd. at any tin-shop, before a minute’s labour is 
given to it, and yet the men who hawk their own 
goods sell their ovens regularly enough at 4c/. It’s 
the ruin of tlic trade.” The tin-shops, I may ob- 
serve, supply the artisans with the materials they 
require, as well as the ready-made articles, to the 
street-seller. 

One of the largest street-stands tin” is in 
St. Johii-street, Clerkenwell, en Saturday even- 
ings, but the proprietor pertains to the artisan 
class, though he buys some of his goods at the 
tin-shops. 

The hand-sellers of tin arc about 100 in num- 
bet, and 60 of that number may be said to be 
wives and children of the remaining 40; as the 


as having sprung from the Maeso-Gothic hwuhi 
(sacrifice or offering). This is the same as the 
Anglo-Sax husl (the Eucharist), whence comes the 
English ho'Md and wnhovsskdj and he considers 
the word to have originally meant a gift or offering 
of any kind. Hence, the hand-sellers of tin and 
other wares in the street, would mean simply those 
who o^'ei'ed such^n or other warOs for sale. The 
goods they dispose of are dripping-pans (sometimes 
called “square pans”), sold at from 3t?. to 18c?., 
the 3rZ. pans being “ 6 inch,” an^ the 18c?. “15 
inch;” cullenders, 6c?. to 9<?.; hand-boivls, for 
washerwomen. Is. (now a very small portion of the 
trade); roasting-jacks, with tin bodies, 6c?. to 
1^. 6d. (this us^ m be best article for profit 
and ready sale in tne trade, but “ they are going 


, but “ they are going 


out of 4ftJ(*”) ; and the smaller articles of graters, 
&c. f ^ 

The hand-sellers also trade in other articles 
which are less portable ; the principal sale, how- 


majopty of the itinerant vendors of tinware are 
married men families. “ Tins” are not a heavy 
carrikge, and can\ery well be bonie Irom house To 
house by women, v^ile children sell such things 
as nutmeg-graters, pqpper-boxes, extinguishers, 
and save-alls. Those who sell the larger tin 
articles in the streets are generally the makers of 
them. “ A dozen years back or more, perhaps, 
there was,” I was informed, “ some prime block? 
tin tea-pots sold in the. streets; there ’s none now. . 
Metal ’s druv out ^n.” 

• Among the street tin-sellers I heard many coin- 
plakits of the smallness, and the constantly di- 
minishin| rate of their earnings. “ Our people 
has bad luck, too,” said one man, “ or they isn’t 
wide awake,^ You may remember, sir. that a few 
weeks back, a qew save-all came inland was called 
candle-wedges, and went off well. It was a tin 
|*thin^ and ought by rights to have been started by 
the tin-shops fur us. But it was first put out by the 
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8\rapMnfn at S^r.the gross. The first and second days 
the men were soon sold out. Them as could patter 
tidy did the best — I tried, but you seo, sir, I’m no 

scholar. Well, they went at night to Mr. ’s, 

in Houndsditch, 1 think it is, and he says, * I’m 
nut of them, but I ’ll have some in the morny-g.’ 
They goes in the morning, and the swag 
says : ^ 0, 1 can’t afford ’em at three shilling, you 
can have ’em at four.’ He put Is. exter oii the 
gross, cause they sold, notAing else, sir; an*' a re* 
latjon of mine heard the swag shopkee, sa} , 

* Why, they’re cheap at four; Jim (the street- 
seller) there made 3s. Sd. on ’em yesterday. I 
ain’t agoing to slave, and pay rent, and rafUs, and 
taxes, to make yowr fortens : it ain’t likely.’ You ! 
see, sir, they was sold at ^d. each, and cost ^d., j 
which is 3r/. a dozen, and so the swag got a ‘ 
higlier profit, while the pour fellows had to sell fo. 
less profit.’’ I 

Fiom the most reliable information ■tthidi I could | 
acquire, it appears that these tin-setleiN, taken al- 
together, do not earn above G.'}. a week each, as 
ri'gards the adult men, and half that as regards 
the children and women. To realize this amount, 
the adults must take and the women and 
eliildren 7s,, for the latter are less “ priced down.” 
Thus, if we cakuUte an average recoijit, per in- 
dividual, of lO.v. weel'.ly, reckoning 100 sellers, 
wc find a yearly expenditure* on tins, bought in 
the street, of 2500/. The trade is greatest in the 
suburbs, and some men, who have become known 
on their rounds,” supply houses, by order, with 
all the tins they require. 

There is a branch of the tin-tr^k carried on in 
a way which 1 have sliown prevailed occasionally 
among the eostennongcra, viz., the selling of goods 
on commissio#. This system is now earned on 
among all the parties who tnido om” swag- 
barrows. 

The word ^ swa<j'' wbicli has 'been so often 
used in this work of late, is, like man}' other of 
the street-terms, of Scotch origin (as handseHer, 
and 5aA/ee). The Scotch word is swey ox , 
and means, according to Jamieson, a quaniity,*a 
considerable number, a large collection of ary kind. 
(The root appears to be an ancient German term, 
siceiff—XL flock, a herd.) Hence a Swag Ware- 
house is a warehouse contair.fig a larg? collection 
of miscellaneous goods ; abd a Swag fJarrow, a 
barrow laden with a considerable assortment of 
articles. The slang Jprm sway means booty, plun- 
der —that is to say, the collection of goods — the 
^‘lot,” the *'heap” stolen. 

Of these svvag-barrowmen, there are not less than 
150, and the barrows are mostly the property of 
three individuals, who are not street-sellers them- 
selves. One of these man n:is 50 barrows of his 
own, and employs 50 men to work them* The 
barrow proprietor supplies not only tl » vehicle, 
but the stock, and the men’s remune-nation is Zd. 
in the l.f. on the amount of salesl Each article 
they sell is charged to the public \d. The tin- 
wares of the swag-barrows nutmeg-graters, 
bread-graters, beer-warmenC fish-slices, goblets, 
mugs, save-alls, extinguishers, caudle-shades, money- 
boxes, children’s plates, aud rattles. In addition 


to^ thi- tin-waros, the swau-barrowa are stocked 
wi^ ^brooches, rings, pot-ornanipnts, plates, small 
cteK^#yware, toys, &c., each article being also 
vended at Irf. The Ifpde is so fiir stationary, that 
the men generally confine themselves to one ’noigh- 
boiirhood, if not to one* street. The majority of 
the swag-barrowmen have been costermongers, 

I and nearly the whole hare been engaged in stieet 
^ avocations all their lives. One man familiar with 
the trade I ^i^t state that the whole 

were of this description^ for though there was 
lately a 8^^,g-ba^rowman who had been a tra^ea- 
mip in an ertenai; x* way, there was, he Wmved, 
no su'*,<>' exception at the present tim#. These 
harrAwmeii are nearly all uneducated, and are 
.ploutiing l^d persevering men, though they make 
f-w exertion.s to better their condition. As the 
barrow aiyl stock are supplied to them, witliout 
' outlay on theii part, their faculties are not 
evhn •sharpened, as among many of the ejster- 
monger^ by the ne#i^ity of providing stock- 
money, and knowing how to bargain and buy to 
adv.intage. They have merely to sell. Their 
commission furnishes little or nothing more than 
the means of a h.ire suhsistence. The great sale 
is on Satin day riglits at the street rnaikets, and 
to the working jieople, who then crow'd those 
places, and, aa one said to me, ‘’has a few pennies 
to lay out.” At such times as mucli as 8/. has 
been taken by a swag-barrowman. During the 
otlier day.s of the week their earnings arc small. 
It is considered a first-rate week, and there must 
be all the facili|i('s for street-tiade afforded by fine 
wi'ather, to take 2.v, a day (clearing Cc/), and 3/, 
on a Saturday night. This give.s the swag-bal^ 
rowman a commission of 18 a; but I am informed, 
by comjietent pepO' '•(* that the average of the 
weekly profits *’* 111*86 stivet-traders does not 
exceed 10.«, a week. Tl is shows a yearly receipt, 
by tV' men workln., t.ie barrows, of 8900/. as 
their profit or jAyinent, and a gross receipt 
11,700/. Of this large amount nearly two-thirds, 
I am.assured, is expended on. tin- wares. 

The prime cost, at the tin-shops, of these wares, 
to the barrow proprietors, are 7s. and 7.s. 6d. the 
gross, leaving from IJd. to 2d. profit on every 
.shilling, over the 3d. commission fiaid to the sales- 
ninii. The tins are all made in London. The 
jewellery, and other stock of the swag harrows, 
are bought at the general swag shops, of whicli I 
haic before spoken. 

1)F THE Life of a Tik-’VYxiik Sei.:.kr. 

Till] following street-bi(i^»'hy was coniiaunicated 
to me in Writing. It is,^ believe, a striking in- 
st.incc of the vicLssitudes and privations to which a 
street-life is subject. It forms, monjover, a curious 
example of those moral contradictions which make 
the same individual at one time give way /tope- 
lesshf to the force of circumstances, and at another 
resolutely control , them. « 

My objeckfJ correspondent, “ for 

writing this, whit some finks no doubt will call 
a nonsensical epistle, is merdy ^^how how much 
human nature is^iapable of ^during in the shape 
of privations. Fh^e in my cixcomstances will 
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gcfircely credit wte 1 km about to 
many of the poor will Bmile at what I haMprmed 
kardships, and at folly in end^vowbj^ to 
paint the uiiaery I have endured, which will ap- 
pear alight when compcired to what they them- 
selves have Budeied. 

** I am the son of a mechanic who was acci- 
dentally diowned some weeks previous to iny 
birth. My mother, through indus^y and perse- 
Vonuice, endeavoured l^afifport me and my sister 
till ' w'e arrived at the ages of lf> and 18 , 
I being \he younger. I enWired a ypntlcraau’s 
service as pantry-boy, where I continued untfr I 
considered myself competent to take a higher 
situation. Still a ser\ ant’s life was n^f the ^'ent 
of my inclinations ; martial music and viewing 
soldiers on parade made me tinnk tliat a rilie was 
n more grace! u I too! than a toasting-%rk. I re- 
solved to serve his Majesty, and for that purpose 
enlisted in the 60 th Udl^on the route for Imiia, 
but rrovideiiee ordained ?t otliervMse. On the 
afternoon on which I 'listed I fell by accident and 
broke my leir, and as I was not sworn in I was 
entitled to no pension. I was sis; months confined 
to my bed, and it was thn’C years befon* I could 
go without my crutch. Grief for my misfoi tunes 
had borne my mother to an eaily grave, and I was 
left a cripple and destitute. AVhether by design 
or accident I do not recollect, hut I met wnh 

the lady (l.ady M ) in whose service 1 

first entered as pantry-boy ; she took pity on 
my forlorn condition, and kindly invited me 
to her Mansion, where I roin.uned until com- 
pletely restored to Imlth, hut still crippled, 
iifter this I was employed painting and glov- 
ing, &c., and, considering myself competent to 
got my living in that Iffie^ resolved to go to 
London — the theatre of nil in;?’ misery to come, 
for I was disappointed. On reaching the metro- 
polis my paint-brush was turne^ into a shoved, my 
paint'pot into a dust sieve, for 1 could onl>' get 
employed by a man to work in a dust-vaid ;it IO.'j. 
a week. From thence I went to a firm beldngnig 
to a friend at Beckenham, near Ovo^'dun, as work- 
ing timiekoepcr, or foreman; but during a fan* in 
that village 1 neglected to back the time, and being 
discharged was ' cast upon the world again witii 
only 3 «. in my pocket, which I eat and drank up. 
having no idea of street trading. Then came iiiy 
trials; but having had sufiicient food during the 
day', I did not feel much the effects of my*^ Inst 
night in the streets. The next day I had no fied, 
and towards du.'^k began bitterly to feel my situa- 
tion ; that night I slep^.,, or rather Uiy,Jte4in empty 
house. Towards noon of the next day i felt weak, 
and drank large quantities of water, for 1 hud no 
particttlar desire fur food. Passing "by a shop 
where old clothes were offered for sale, I saw a 
man wretehed m appearance disposing of an old 
vest for a few pence. I caught the malady and 
was instantly spoiled of my coat, having received 
in ejcclmpge for it 2ilf an oid frock — such ns 
are generally v^rn by waggoners or countrym^*!!. 

more than <onc(} smiled at my novel appear- 
A penny loaf, a drink of water, and a 
throepenny lodging was the first assault upon my 


2 s. I regretted, however, the 3 <f, paid, for my 
lodging, and determined not to risk another, for 
my bedfellows were so numerous, and of such 
teazing propensities, tliat they would not allow me 
to sleep; truly indeed is it said that ‘poverty 
makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows.’ At 
this time I formed an acquaintance with a man 
whose condition was similar to my own ; ho cn- 
gagea to put me to a dodge’ or two; an 
^expl^ation ^om him was necessary to make me 
acquainted with the sense of his words, which 1 
soon found simply meant artful manoeuvres. One 
of thcMi dodges was to snooze (a term for sleeping) 
in thff Adelphi arches; I felt grateful for such a 
mark of disinterested friendship, and next day my 
friend and me fared sumptuously on the })roduce 
of my coat, and at night we repaired to the Arches 
,in question, and there found a comfortable lodging 
111 a hay-loft. 1 lay for some time, but did 
not sleep. I was several times addressed by m3' 
companion in an under tone, ‘Are you asleep,’ 
he whi.«ipered, ‘ain’t it a stunning dos'^’ (which 
means a good bed). I was not in a mood for 
conversation, and made no reply ; to silence him 
completely 1 affected to snore, and this had tlu* 
desired etVect. For a few minutes he was qulto 
quiet, and then In* toiumenced with great caution 
to unlace m3' boots, with a view to stealing them. 
I perceived his object, and immediately left my 
lodging and companii'n. I felt grieved and dis- 
appointed at the loss of one in whom I placed all 
confidence ; but this time wisdom was purchased 
eluMjilv'. iiicismucb as I .siifiered no loss except that 
my monc} miglit have lasted me a little longi r. 
Tlie remainder of that night I str.iv'ed about the 
Strand .ind Cli.iring cross, after a dunk of water ; 
1 look a seat on .1 curb surrounding the }>uinp , 
many wretched beings came and seated iheinselvcs 
beMde me, and a conversation ensued respecting 
their sevcnil destinations during »thc day. One 
pioposed going to Huiigerfoid-market to do a 
lepd on deca3’ed shrimps or other offal laying 
about the market; another proposed going to 
(jovout-gaidcn to do a ‘ tightener’ of rotten 
oraiiga;, to which I was humorously invited ; I 
accepted lh(‘ invitation, and proceeded with my 
new companion. I fared w'ell ; I filled my hat, 
took a beat, and nuJSe a most delicious breakfast. 
I remained strolling about the Garden all da}', and 
towards evening was invited by my companions to 
a ‘dos’ in an open shed^-jn Islington; this I 
declined, alleging that I had a lodging, bvit that 
night I slept amongst u heap of stones near the 
pillar at Charing-cross. I continued to attend 
the Garden for several weeks, subsisting entirely 
on the offal of that market. One day I toelc 
notice of a man there selling chestnut leaves ; I 
enqiiiied how he obtained them : he told me he 
plucked (them from the trees without hindrasee, 
aud directed me to where 1 could obtain some. 1 
went to a grove in the vicinity of KilbuMi, and lay 
there all night. Next morning I found no leaves, 
so I returned disappointed to town, and on going 
through the market a woman employed me to 
carry a bushel of pears some little dimau^ for her 
for a penny. I felt quite elevated in anticipation of 
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such u treat as a penny loaf, hut alas ! 1 fell down 
under the weight of the fruit and poverty ; my 
employer, however, kindly gave me the penny, 
though some of lier pears were injured, and I had 
not tiken them half the required distance. With 
the money 1 purchased a loaf, and sat on a stone 
near the pump in Covent Garden an^ bep:an my 
meal. Here I soon had a conipaiiiou, who after 
rincing a lettuce at the pump, began to dev;<>ur it. 
I shiued my loaf with hij^n. ‘0 God !’ said he, 
‘ what are weMestIned to ,"affer. i iiave * ’ 

the bullets nl the Carlists in Spain to die in the 
streets ol London with hunger.’ I felt an interest 
in the poor fellow, who I disc«o led in tii.^cour.'-e 
of convei^^-tion had been a gentleman’s serv.int in 
his time ; ho assured me he had been Iningin tlm 
same way for several weeks as I myself had been. 
Towards night my companion asked me where I 
slept. I told him my dilioroiit hauntn, he told n,. 
I’d better go to the ttraw-yard witli liim ; this \eii8 
a place I had not yet heard of; it was the nightly 
refuge for the houseless jioov. 1 svconipaiued liim 
without hesitation ; my eoiiridence was not mis- 
placed ; 1 slept there several inglits. lliead v»ms 
distributed to us night and moniing, ami this was 
fortunate, for the Garden began to faiU In the 
course of oonvorsation with some of the inniat»‘a ot 
the Hefuge, we foun’d that avc could obtain enijiloy- 
jnent at stone'-brcaldng ; this we tried the next 
morning, and biicceeded. We worked all day. and 
received Orl. each on l<‘a\nig work. then 

made uji our minds to go to lodgiiitis that we micht 
have an opportunity of washing iviiat wore once 
shirts. 

“ Miserv Indnut liad that wasting iidluence on 
my ceinpannin as it had on me. I was at this 
time a complete skeleton; a puff of wind would 
cause MU' to stagger. I continued stone br<*aking, 
but about noon ot the thud day 1 sn it exhaiistiHl 
on the heap of stones before me. Poverty had dt<ne 
its work, and raiitii’ipated with pleasure appioach- 
ing dussolutioii, I was assisted to my lodumg by iny 
companion, and went to bed. When tin* woimir*; at 
the lodging-house discoveied tliat I was ill, . he 
dered some of lier domestics to dicss me and put 
me in the street, alleging that she w'as v iider a 
penalty of 20/. were it discovered that she lodged 
a sick sfraiiger. I was, the^ebire, casj into the 
street at 12 o’clock at night. My companion then 
gave me the 3c7 he had earned that day to pro- 
cure me a lodging if possible, and he slept in the 
streets the remainder of the night. I went to 
another lodging, concealing as much as possible 
my illness; my money was taken, and I was con- 
ducted tp bed. I spent a wretched night, and 
next morning I was very bad. Tlie landlady 
led me to the workb*'* - I was admitted 
directly , had they detained n e asking questions 
I should have sunk on the floor. My (flsorder 
was pronodheed English cholera, I lay three 
weeks in a precarious state, biit,pt the end of 
seven w^ks was recovered sulHciently to walk 
about. 1 was then discharged ,* but on going 
towards the Abbey in Westminster I fainted, and 
on recovery found myself surrounded by a num- 
ber of persons. 1 was advised to return to the 


bouse ; I did bo, and was admitted for a short time, 

I was again discharged, but I received 
ouMW^irelief twice a week ; and for some time a 
smalrjionion of bread and cheese as well. / had 
now lost not onl>f %ll hope, bnt dn.-n'e qf 
betlf>ri\iff my coiidtfum ; during these tnala I 
made none ucqmiinted with my pmatious, save 
tho.ie situated as 1 was, I now altered my con- 
dition as regaids sleeping; I wudked about during 
the inght, anj/ slept a portion of the day on a heap 
of sand near W estmiifttepbndge. 1 then remem- 
bered to l.ave a poor relative in Kensington ; 1 did 
not plead lilis tress, but merely asked vvhether*she 
kdew vvhere X nn(;ht procure employment. 1 had 
a cup ol tea, the hrst X had tasted since X was ih 
tl: vorklsouse, a period of five weeks. Being 
asked some lestion by my relative, 1 could not 
help makiiii reference to some of ray snllerings. 

/ ' this j bice I found a jraung man of whom X 
li^tl l^ttd a pievious acquaintance; I told him of my 
inability to pnu a’e asidodgmg, and he altewed 
me without the knovmedge of his parimts to sleep 
in the htalile-lolt ; the bed was hard, but the coal 
s.icks kept me waun. Here i had many qpportu- 
nitu's ol e.iiuing a few pence, and X began to 
r<*gain my spirit'i. On one occasion, seeing a lad 
illtreated by a yming man wbo was much bis 
snpeiior in .sr/o and stiength, I interposeil, and it 
may b»* conjectured in wliat manner. This cir- 
cumstance piocnied me a friend, lor, with the assist- 
ance of tji.‘ lad X h.id protected, I was enabled to 
live tolerably well, and after a short while X got a 
siinaiion at a coal-shed .it 10.?. a week. I con- 
iimied in this* place eigliteen months, but, iny 
ma.'»ter giving up the bupness, 1 was again cast 
on tlie V/oiJd. 1 tJien beg.-m to think seriously of 
some wav of Jivirtg, and mr the first time asked 
for the loan ot K Vith tins I purclmsed a 
few article*! of lif^nitiirt*. hud out 7.?. Cc/. for two 
hundied of oranges, ^ I'h which I walKed and 
h.iwkt d about tvv^ da} s, taking but id. during the 
time. I dhsposed of the K'm.umler of my stock, 
wliolesale, lor (b. ; with this I purchased a small 
tin saucepan, a pu'ce of marble slab, and cora- 
menced siig.ir-bolhng. I retailed my nianuf.icture 
in the streets. Xiy dint of perseverance and 
economy I managed to live this way throii';h the 
winter and a portion of the spriifg ; but summer 
being now come, peopli* needed none of iiiy com- 
pounds to warm their muutijs, so it was necessary 
for me to cliange my hand. Wli.it sliouid I do f 
Thoughts came and vanished at their bit ths. 1 
recollected having seen a person selling rings at 
a penny each ; I n ade ,«p my mind to try the 
same. " XJlid out bs. in » .ray and stock ; after 
arranging^e goods to the best advantage I sal- 
lied into the streets. The guttering baubles took 
loi a wlnfe, but when discoloured* were useless. 
Having once a considerable stock of these soiled^ 
rings, I was prompted to begin ** lot seUlng,” 
After calculating the profitSj^ I commenced selling 
m that line. Ae t}p«^ continued for seven weeks 
I managed to ge: .t The system then 

became general ; every street m the metropolis 
contained a lot seller, so Hi was determined to 
change piy liand.* One day in the street I saw a 
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gI^1 wtt]i a bundle of oM-umbreUcui going towards 
a marine store shop ; X iisked if the umbrellas 
were fur sale ; she replied in the affinnative.; the 
,wice she asked was I became a purchaser. 

W ith these eld umbrellas 1 commenced a new life. 
1 bought some trifling tools necessary for repairing 
umbrellas, and, after viewing well the construction 
of the articles, I commenced operations. I succeeded, 
and in a little time could not only mend an old 
umbrella, but make a new,one. This^jvay^ of living 
I followed three yeanus ' Hi one of my walks 
through the streets crying old unihrellas to sell, 
I saV a street tinker repairing a sauo'pau ; he 
seemed so very comfortable with his fire-pan before 
him, that t resolved from that moment to oecome 
a tinker, and for that purpose I bought a firw 
tools,* prepared a budget, and sallied into the 
streets with as much indifference as if I had been 
at the business since iny birth. Aft«” a little 
practice I fancied I was fit for better things jhiyi 
mending old saucepans, pattered myself that I 
was able to make a new one. This I resolved to 
attempt, and succeeded so well, that I at once 
nhandon^ed the rainy-day system, and commenced 
nianufacturingarticles in tin-ware, such as are now 
sold in the streets, namely funnels, nutmeg-graters, 
penny mugs, extinguishers, slices, savealls, &c. I 
soon became known to the sti-cet-sellers and swag- 
shop juoprietots. The prices I get are low, and 
I am deficient in some of the totda necessary to 
forward the work, with the r<‘quired speed to 
procure returns adequate to ni}" expenses; but 
thanks to tlie Lord I am bettiT off than ever I 
expected to ho, with the diffcrctice only of a 
somewhat shattered constitution. There are many 
at the prescMit day suffering as I liave done, and 
they may be found in and about the different 
markets of the metropolis.^ , 

Op thk Street-sbIiI.krs op Log-Collars. 

Op these street-traders there are now regifftirly 
twelve ; one man counted to me fourteen, but two 
of these only sold dog-collars occasionally, when 
they could not get employment in their trade Ub 
journeymen brass-founders. Of the regular hands, 
one, two, and sometimes three sell only dog-collais 
(with the usual adjuncts of lucks, and sometimes 
chains, and key-iUngs), but oven these, when their 
stock-money avails, prefer uniting to the collais 
some other trifling article. 

Tw'o of the most profitable pitches for the sale 
of tliese articles are in the neighbourhood of the 
Old Swan Pier, off Thames- street, and at a corner 
ot the Lank. Neither of these two traders con- 
iines his stock to dog««.Dllars, though||l|bey con- 
stitute the most valuable portion of it.^The one 
sells, in addition to his collars, key-rings, keys 
and chains, do^-whistlea, stamps with Tetters en- 
•graved upon them, printer’s type, in which any' 
name or initials may be set up, shaving-brushes, 
trnwser-strapg, razors, and a few other light arti- 
cles. The other sells little more than '*dog” 
articles, with the 'addlllon*of bnfiis padlocks and 
small whips, ^t the minor commodities are 
frequently varieo, a/oordiug to the season and 
to the street-seller’s opinion of wbat may selL” 


Some of these traders hang their wares against 
the rails of any public or other building in a good 
situation, where they can obtain leave. Others 
have stalls, with ‘*a back,” from the corners, of 
which hang the strings of dog-collars, o«o linl^d 
within another. The manner in which one street- 
seller displays his wares is shown in the illustra- 
tion before given. Of the whole number, half are 
either itinerant on a round, or walk up and down 
a thoroughfare and adjacent street or two. 
*^%Do^-follar8,’V said one man, “ is' no good at 
Saturday-night markets. People has said to me — 
for I was flat enough to try once — ‘ Logs i pooh, 
I’ve hq^dly' grub enough for the kids,’ For ail 
that, sir, some poor people has dogs, and is very 
fond of them too ; ay, and I ’ve sold them collars, 
hut seldom. I think it ’s them as has no children 
has dogs.” 

« The collars most in demand are brass. One man 
pointed out to me the merits of his stock, which 
he retailed from 6d. eacli (for tlie \erj' small 
ones) to 3i'. — for collars seemingly big enough for 
Py'renean sheep dogs. Some of the street-sold 
collars ha\e black and red rims and linings; 
others are of leather, often scarlet, stitched orna- 
inentally q,ver a sort of jointed iron or wire- work. 
A few are of strong compact steel chain-work; 
‘‘but them’s more the fusluoff,” said one seller, 
“ for sporting dogs, like pointers and greyhounds, 
and is very seldom bought in the stioets. It’s 
the pet«dogs as is our best friends.” 

The dog-collar sellers have, as regards perhaps 
one-half, been connected in their youth with gome 
mechanical occupation in metal manufacture. Four, 
1 am told, are or<,vere pensioners to a small amount, 
as soldiers or sailors. 

Some further particulars of tlie Imsiiuss w’ill be 
found in the following suaienient givtm mo hy' a 
man in the tr.'^de, lie was sickly'- looking, seemed 
dispirited at first, but to recover .his epuits as he 
conversed, and spoke with a provincial (I presume 
a Warwickshire or Staffordsliue) accent. 

“il served my time, sir; my relations put me 
— for my parents died W'hen I was a boy — to a 
harness furniture maker, in Wa’sall (Walsal), who 
Mippliedr Mr. Lixon, a saddler’s ironmonger, in a 
go(>d w'ay. I had fair makings, and was well 
treated, an(| w'hen I ^'as out of my lime I w'orked 
for anotheij master, and I then found I could make 
nij' pad territs" (tlie round loops of the haniess 
pad, through which the reins are passed), “my' 
hooks, my buckles, my' ornaments (some of ’em 
cre.sts), as well as any man. I worked only in 
brass, never plated, but sometimes the body for 
plating, and mostly territs and hooks. Thinking 
I ’d better myself, I came to London. I was 
between five and six wyks before I got a stroke 
of work, and my money nad gone. I found that 
Londoif harness makers and coachmnkors’ names 
was put oi#Walsul-made goods, and * Lohdon made ’ 
and ‘town niati^’ was put too. They might he as 
good, but they wasn’t town made no more nor 1 am. 
1 can’t tell what I suffered, and felt, and thought, 
as at last I walked the streets. X was afraid to 
call at any bmss-wofker’s — ^for I can do many sorts 
of brass woik — I was so shabby. X called eme at 
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Xt.A — near and he, or his fore- 

man perhaps it was. says to me, * Give that tng- 
bticlcle a file.* I ’d had nothing to eat but an 
hpple I fonnd in the street that 4ay, and my hand 
trembled, and so he told me that dninkards, 
with trembling hands, wouldn’t do there. 1 was 
never a drinking man ; and at that time# hadn’t 
tasted so much as beer for ten days. My 
landlady — I paid her l;r. a week for-* half a 
bed with a porter — trusted me my renj, ^cause 
I paid her when I had it; but # wa’’ ^'■a^ ^iitj 
narvussed and trembling, and frightened at every 
sudden sound. No, sir, I ’vc stood looking over 
a bridge, but, though I muj have illnight of 
suicide, I never once had really a notion of it. I 
don’t know how to tell it, hut I felt stupified 
like, as much as miserable. I felt I could do 
tiling. Perhaps I shouldn’t have had power .-i 
mind to drown myself if I’d made up my reaoL. 
tion ; besides, it ’s a dreadful wickedness. I 
always liked reading, and, before I was fairly 
beaten out, used to read at home, at shop-win- 
dows, and at book-stalls, as loni» ns I dared, but 
latterly, when I was starving, I couldn't fix my 
mind to read anyhow. One nii^ht I met a W’a’s’ll 
friend, and he took me to his inn, and gave me a 
good beef-steak simper and some beer, and he got 
me a nice clean bed in the house. In the morn- 
ing he gave me what did me most good of all, 
good new shirt, and 5«. I got work two day 
after, and kept it near five years, with fdhr mas- 
ters, and married and saved VIL We had no 
family to live, and my poor wife died in the 
cholera in 1849, and I buried ii.r, decently, thank 
God, for she was a good soul. W^hen I thought 
the cholera was gone, I had it myself, and was ill 
long, and lost my work, and had the same suffer- 
ings as before, and was without soles to my shoes 
or a shirt to my back, ’till a gentlem n I ’d Worked 
for lent me 1^., and then I went into tins trade, 
and pulled up a little. In six weeks I paid liU.s*. 
of my debt, and had my own time for the remain- 
ing 5a’. Now I get an odd job with my m.i.-ter 
sometimes, and at others sell my coJIaii, aUd 
chains, and key-rings, and locks, and such like. 

I ’m ashamed of the dog-collar locks ; 1 t‘aii buy 
them at 2d. a dozen, or Is. 6c£. a gross ; they ’re 
sad rubbish. In two or thr** weeks lometimes, 
the wire hasp is worn through, just by tie rattling 
of the collar, and the lock falls off. I make now, 
one way and another, about 10^. a week. My 
lodging ’b 2s. a weefc^or a bed-room — it ’s a closet 
tbo,’ for my furniture all went. God’s good, and 
I ’ll see better days yet. I have sure promise of 
r<^lar work, and then I can earn 80*. to 40*. 

I do best with my collars about the docks. I ’m 
sure I don *t know why.*' 

I am told that each of the street-selk\T8 dog- 
collars sell on the average a dozen a week, at a 
medium receipt of 12*. ■(‘’‘sometimes 20.*., and 
Sdmetime^ 6*.”), though some will< aell three and 
even four dozen collaw in the week. Any regular 
dog-collar seller will undertake to get a name en- 
graved upon it at Id. a letter. The goods are bought 
at a iwag-shop, or an establishment carried on in 
the iiue way. The reiailei^s profit is 8J per cent, j 


Reckoning 12*. weekly taken by twelve men, 
we find 874/. expended yearly in the streets in 
dog-collars. 

OD' thb Life 61^ k Street-Seller of Boo* 
Collars. 

From the Avell-known vendor of these articles 
whose portrait was given in No. 10 of this work, 
I had the following sketch of his history: — 

*‘1 was ’‘jorn inJBresver-street, St, James,” he 
said, in answer to my Questions ; I am 73 years 
of age. My father and mother were poor pw>ple ; 
j never ^went to school ; my father died while I 
WEF j«.iung ; my mother used to go out charing ; 
she couldn’t rfford to pay for schooling, and told 
me, I nfhst look out and yea/m my own diving 
while I was a mere chick. At ten years of age 
I went t(. sea in the merchant sarvice. Whue 
T' was fii tlie ncrchant sarvice, I could get 
good wages, for 1 soon knowed my duty. I was 
always of an iijdustFioSa tam^ and never ifsed to 
be idle ; don’t you see what I mean. In '97 
I was pressed on board the Inconstant frigate ; 

I was paid off six months arterwards, hut hadn’t 
much to take, and that, like all other young men 
who hadn’t lamed the dodges of life, 1 spent very 
soon ; but I never got drunk thank God !” said 
tlic* old man, “ I never got dnu.k, or I shouldn’t 
ha been what I am now at 73 years of age, I was 
drafted into the Woolwich 44-gun ship ; from her to 
the OvERiSAL.” I iiiouired how the name of the 
ship was spelt ; ‘‘ Oh J am not scholard enough for 
that there,” 1]^ replied, “ tho’ I did lam to read 
and write when abord a man of war. I lamed my- 
self. But you must lool^into a Dutch dictionary ^ 
for it ’s a Dutch name. I then entered on board 
the Amphine fiigai^" «*)d arter I had sarved some 
months in her^I entered the merchant sarvice 
again, and arter that I went to Greenland to the 
whal^'-fisliery— they .lails me here in tho college” 
(he i.s now an ♦nmate of Greenwich Hospital) 

“ ‘ Whaler Den* but I arnt affronted — ^most on ’em 
here have nicknames. I went three voyages 
besides to tho West Ingees. I never got drunk 
even there, tliough I was obliged to drink rum ; 
it wouldn’t ha done to ha drunk the water neat, 
there was so many insects in it. When my sailor's 
life was over I comes to Liverpool and marries a 
wife — aye and as good a wife as any poor man 
ever had in England. I had saved a goodish bit 
o’ money, nearly 300/., for I was not so foolish as 
some of the poor sailors, who yearns their money 
like horses and spends it like asses, I say. Weil 
m sets Uj^ shop- — a cbNtod^e* shop— -in Liverpool : 
le and old 'ooinan does ; and I also entered 
into the pig-dealing line. I used to get some of 
my pigs from Ireland, and some I psed to breed 
myself, hut I was very misfortunate. Ton re-»' 
collect the year when the disease was among the 
cattle, in course you recollects that ; well, sir, I lost 
24 pigs and a Jiorse in jne year, and that 
was a good losa, a jx^man, wer’n’t it I I 
thought it weflty'hard, forTl *d worked haffd for 
ny money at sea, and I was i^w%s werry careful, 
arter 1 knowed wgat life was? My poor wife too 
used to trust a good deal in shop and by -and- 
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by, behold you, tao and my old 'ooman wai on our 
b«ain enda Illy #if 9 was took ill too— -and, for 
the purpose of the best adwice, I brings 

her to London;^ but her cable had run out, and she 
aad I been a poor ftrlorned croatui' OTcr 
since. You wouldn’t think it^ bat arter that I never 
slept on a bed for seven years. I had blankets 
mid my clothes — but what I means is that I never 
bad a bed to lie on. 1 sold most of my bits o’ 
things to bury my wife. ^ I didn’t rejish applying 
to the parish. I kept iticks tho’, for 1 don't 
like HkJiitere lodging-houses. I can’t be a worry 
bad kerackter, for^ was seven ^years -Shuler one 
landlord, and I warrant me if I wanted room 
agin he would let me have one. Arter my Wife 
died, knowing some'at about ropes I get* worksiit 
Maberley’s, the great contractors — in course you 
knows him, 1 made rope traces for th<j artillery ; 
there’s a good deal of leather- work about# he tract's, 
and stitching them, you see, puts me up tc^ the 
makiffg of dogs’-coHars. imufits always handy with 
my fingers, and can make slioes or any think 1 
can work now as well as ever I could in my life, 
only my eyes isn’t so good. A in’t it curious now, 
sir, that wot a man lains in his lingers he never 
forgets 'I Well being out o’ w'ork, I was knocking 
about for some time, and then 1 was adwi.sed t') 
apply for a board to carry at one of them cheap 
tailors, but 1 didn’t got none ; so I takes to hawk- 
ing link buttons and key rings, and buys some 
brass dog-collars ; it was tliem brass collars as 
made me bethought myself as 1 could make some 
leather ones. Altho’ I laid been better olF I 
didn’t think it any disgrace to get It honest living. 
The leather collars is iigrdcr to make than the Ijia^s 
ones, only the brass ones wants more imph'ineiits. 
There are about a dozei^ selling in the streets 
ai makes brass-collars — there’s not much profit on 
the brass ones. People says there’s nothing 
like leather, and I thinks tl^ey are right. Well, 
sir, as I was a telling you, ^ commencef the 
leather-collar making, — in course I didn’t make 
’em as well at first as I do now. It was. AveiTv 
hard lines at the best of times, I used to get 
up at 4 o'clock in the morning in the summer 
time, and make my collars ; then I ’d turn out 
about 9, and keep out until 7 or 8 at night. 1 
seldom took more than 2.s. per day. What profit 
did I get out of 2<. 1 Why, lor' hlosa you, sir ! 
if I liftdn’t made them myself, I shouldn’t have 
got no crofit nt all. But as it was, if 1 took 2,'?., 
the profits was from to !«. Gd. ; howaomever, 
sometimes I didn't take iki. Wet days too used 
to run me aground altogether; mv rheumatics 
used to boro me aluay*Mrhen the rain come down, 
rind tben I couldn't get out to sell. If I *d any 
leather at them times I used to make it up ; but 
if I hadn’t nfine, why I was obligated to make 
•the best on it. Oh, sir ! you little knows what 
I 've suffered ; many a banyan day I ’ve bad in 
my little room — upor^a wet day — aye, and other 
days too. Why, I think I ’d a starved if it 
hadn't a been for th«rtug-men at^out Hungerford- 
markot. They^re good lads them there ’bus 
lad# to such as me ( ' they used to buy my collars 
when they didn’t want them.* Ask any on ’em 


if they know anything ibfont old Tosft, the tjicllar- 
maker, and see if they don’t flare up and 't^sjsbct 
me. They used soxaetimes to rafile my eollg^ 
and give ’em back to me. Mr. LongjttafiF t0% 
the landlord of the Hungerford Arms— 1 believe 
it ’s called the Hungerford Hotel — has given ine 
something to eat very often when I was hungry, 
mid piad nothing myself. There ’s what you call 
a hor’iiary there every day. You knows what I 
mean — gentlemen lias tl^ir grub there at so much a 
JJead„<l* so inunh a belly it should be, I says. I 
used to come in for the scraps, and werry thankful 
I Avas for them I can assure you. Yes, Mr. 
Longs tigT is what you may call a good man. He’s 
what you calls a odd man, and a odd man ’s 
alwa 3 's a good man. All I got to aay is, ‘ Hod 
bless him ! ’ be ’s fed me many time when I ’ve 
been hungry. I used tn light upon other friends 
f'o, — landlords of public-houses, where I used to 
hawk my collars ; they seemed to take to me some- 
how; it wer’n’t for wliat I spent in their houses 
I’m sure, seeing as how I ’d nothing to spend. I 
had no pension for my sarvice, and so I was 
ad wised to apply for admission to ^the house here’ 
((treenwich Hospital). I goes to Somerset-Jlousc ; 
another poor fellow was making a application at 
the same lime ; but I didn’t nothing till one 
very cold day, wlien I was standing quite miser- 
able like with my collars. I ’d been out several 
horns and hadn’t taken a pennv-, Avhen up comes 
the mn»i as wanted to get into the house, running 
with all his might to me. I thought he was going 
to tell me he had got into the house, and I was 
glad on it, for, poor fidlow, he was werry bad oft ; 
howsomover he Says to me, ‘ Tom,’ says lie, * they 
wants you at the Admirality.’ *i)oes they?’ 
says I, and ’cordingly away I goes ; and arter 
telling the admiral my sarvicc, and answering a 
good many qn'^stions as he put to me, the admiral 
s.iA'B, says he, ‘ Tlie order Avill be made out ; you 
shall go into the house.’ I, think the admiral 
knowed me or somethink about me, you see. I 
doA't know his name, and it would’nt ha’ done to 
lujve axod. Hod bless him, whoever he is, I says, 
and shall say to ray djdng day ; it seemed like 
Providfncc. I hadn’t taken a ha’penny all that 
day ; I was cold and hungry, and suffering great 
pam froif my rhqj^matics. Thank Clod,” ex- 
claimed the old man in conclusion, “ I am quite 
comfortable now. 1 ’ve everythink I want except 
a little more tea and shuggar, but I ’m quite con- 
tent, and thank ({nd for all lt»s mercies.” 

The old mail informed me moreover that he did 
not think there were more than half-a-dcucn street-, 
sellers besides himself who mdde leather collars; 
it was a poor trade, he said, and though the other 
makers AV'ere younger th#*^ he was, he ‘'could lick 
them all at hlitcbing.” He did not believe, he 
told ifie, that any of the collar-sellers sold more 
than he dSd — if as many — for he had friends thai 
perhaps other^men had not. He makcB eoU^N 
now sometimes, and wishes he could get sc^ 
shopkeeper to sell them for him, and then mayb<L 
he says, he could obtain a little more tea taid 
sbuggar, and assist a mster-in-Iaw of hU whom he 
tells me isdn great distress, and wlmm he has been 
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ill the habit ef assisting^or laanj' years, notwith- 
etahtiiag; his poverty. The old luan, during the 
reeitdl of his troubles,, was affect^ to teiirs 
several tiaaee-— -especially when he spoke of his 
aijd the distress he had undergone — and 
with much sincerity blessed (iod for tlie comlortb 
that he now enjoys. 

Of the STREET-SEbLKIW OP ToOLf'. ' 
These people are of the same class ys the sellers 
of hardware articles, tlioii^li so far a disti’-’ ^t bof^y 
that they gen(*rally sell tools only. 

The tools are of the commonest kind, and sup- 
plied by the cheapest s\vag-slu)i)R, horn which es- 
tablishments the majority of the strt ef- tradtTS 
derive iheir supplies. They are sonutimes dis- 
played on a small barrow, sometimes on a stoli, 
ami arc mostly (iennan-made. 

The articica sold and tiie price asked — ;n * 
generally obtained, as no extravagant protit is dc- 
innnded — is shown by the followaig : — 

Claw liammers, 6</. Large claw, bljvk and 
glaze-iaced, 1.9. Pincers, 4</.; huger oue*?, Vul. 
Jj'crew-drivors, from 2</. to Ls. ! Flat-no.^^ ]»liei'R, 
0‘(C a pair ; .squares, ijd. to 1.^. Carpenter.^ oil- 
cans, f torn to 1.9. SfC Ne.'.ts of bra.l-awls (f.tr 

loiners, and in wooden cases), Ocl, to 2;;. Pack 
h.lWS, lo. to 2 . 9 . ()<^.» 

While many of the street-sellers of tools tra- 
vel tlie several thoroughfares and suburbs of 
the metropolis, others vend tools of a p.p^icahir 
kind in particular localities. These localities and 
sellers may bo divided into four di-.tinct tlassK^s: — 
(1) The street-sellers of tools in the markets; (2) 
The street-sellers of tools at the Ujocks and Avaro- 
houses; (31 The .street-sellers of tools at raews, j 
.smble-ynrds, and job masters'; and (4) The‘ treet- 
sellera of tools to woiking men at their v/oikshops. 

The markets winch arc usually fi quented by 
the vendors of tools aie Newgate on'a Leaden hall. 
Theie are, 1 an* informed, only five or six Mtreet- 
sellors who at present frt*(]iicnt these markets on 
the bu.sy da^s. The articles in winch thev' dtjal 
are Imtcliers' suw.s, cleavers, sfteels, iikmI t ook^, 
and knne.s; these saws they sell from 2.^. to dv. j 
enclj; knivts and steels, from Od, to h. each; i 
cleavers, from 1 . 9 . iid, to 2.9. eacli : and m<*at-hooks 
at 1<L, *id., and 3d. each, according to the size. 
It is very seldom, however, tlfat cleaverl are sold 
by the street-sellers, as they are too Aeavy to 
carry .about. I am told that the trade of the 
tool'scdlers in Newgate and Leadenhall markets is 
now veiy iiuliilercnt, nwing chiefly to the butchei.s 
having been so frequently imposed upon by the 
street- sellers, that they are eitlier indisposed or 
afraid to deal with them. When the itinerant 


lOs* usually constitutos the amoun:t of capital in- 
vested in stock, and the average takings of catih 
are about 2s. or 6d. a day. 

A dozen years back twenty such men offered 
saws at my sliop,” said a butcher in a northern 
suburb to me; ‘'now there’s only one, and he 
seeiii.*; half-starving, poor fellow, and looks very 
hungrily at the meat. Perhaps it’s a way he’s 
got to have a bit given liiui, as it is sometimes.” 

The only, street- seller of tools at present fre- 
quenting Jlillingsgati-m^ket is an elderly maw, 
who is by trade a working cutler. Tlie itrtieles 
lus displsys upon hi.s tray are oystcr-kmves, "IBsh- 
Miives ^steels, scissors, packing-needles, and ham- 
inoia. This tiadcsmaii makes his own oyster- 
k os ni^ fish-knives; the scissors and hammers 
are second-l .aid ; and the packingrm'oiiles are 
bought at fhe iron mongers. Sometimes bradawls, 
'uinlets, yail.s, and screws form a jiart of his 
.ouk. lie informed me that he had frequented 
Jiillingsgate-inni’ I’t UMiards of ton years, Wet 
or diy,” he said, “lam Jierc, and I olten suf!w 
from rheiim.atics in the head and liinhs. Sopie- 
UmcH I li.ive tiken onlv^ a few jicnco ; on other 
occasions 1 liave taken 3..'. or 4.9 , hut tins )>< not 
vc'.y often. However, what with the liitlo 1 take 
at ililliiigsgate, and at other places. I can ju-t get 
a crust, .and go on fri'm day to day.” 

The Itinerant saw sidlers olTer their goods to any 
one 111 the .street as well us at the shops, and arc 
at the street markets on yoturdny evening.s with 
.small saws for use in cookery. Witli the imtchers 
they generally barter lather than sell, taking any 
old saw in (‘xeiango with so much money, for a 
n«‘W one. “I was brought iip a butcher,” said 
one of these savv-.seller.s, “and worked as a journey- 
man, off and on, between twenty and thirty year. 
Hut I grenv werry d ..c^e fiom rlnmniaticks, and 
in\' old ’ooman v^is bad too, bo that we once had 
to go into Maryleboi v ork 'us. 1 had no family 
livings perhaps thgy’n' better as it is. We dis 
charged our.sclves after a time, and they gave 
us h.9. I then thought I M tiy and sell a few auws 
and things. A master-hutchcr that ’s been a 
fiM'iid to me, lent me uiiotlier t».9., and 1 asked a 
iii.iii as sold saws to butcliers to put mo in the 
way of it, and In* took me to a Gwag-shop. 
I do werry badly, sir, but 1 11 imt deny, and I 
can’t deny — not anyhow — when you tell me 

Air. told you about me-— that there ’s 'elps 

to me. If I make a bargain, for so much; or lor 
old saws or cle.iveis, or any old butcher tiling, and 
so much; a man wot knows me save, ‘Weil, old 
bo v, you don’t look satisfi^^ ; here 's a hit of steak 
for you.' Sometimes itV.* cut off a scrag of 
mutton, or weal , tliat gives the old ’ooiuaa 


tool-sellers are not occupied nt the markets they and mo a g<K)d nouiishing bit of grub. I caa 
Vend thoir wares to tradesmti) at private shops, work at tilbes, and every Saturday u'most I’m 
but often without .success. “ ii is a poor lining,” now a porter to a butcher. I carries his meat * 
said one of the hawkers to me; “ someti 4 CS httic from Newgate, when he’s killed hisaelf, aud' 
bettor than starving. I have gone out a wdiole wants no more than a imurs weight from the 
day and haven't taken a fiirthing.” i am inf&niied mniket; and whe^ he a^n’ t killed hifself lu 
thftt the greater portion of these etrec^seUers ari* course he hires H X^akes Is, a day the 

bfoken-dttWn butchers. The tools they veud are year round, I think, on saws, uad|^my old ’ooman 
purchased at the Bruinmogem warehouses. To makes more thar ’arf as mih;h at charing, and 
start in this branch of tlie street-busiiiess dr. or there s the ’elps, And then X gets IM, and my 
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p;nib every Saturday* It ’a uo w grumbling; 
lots isn’t grubbed ’arf so well as me and my old 
’ooraan. My rent 's a week.” 

The articles rended by this second class of the 
8treet*seller8 of tools, or thbbe whose purchasers 
are mostly connected with the docks and ware- 
houses, consist of iron-handled claw-hammers, 
spanners, bed-keys, and corkscrews. Of these 
street-traders there are ten or twelve, and the 
greater portion of them ums blacksmiths out of 
employ. Some make «§a hanimers, whereas 
oth^ purchase the articles they vend at the 
swag-shops. “ We. sell more hammers f nd bed- 
keys than other things,” said one, ^^aniLsoml- 
tiuies we sells a corkscrew to the landlo'l of a 
public-house, and then we have pcrhafvs halls i- 
pint of beer. Our principal customers for span- 
ners are wheelwrights. Those for hammers are 
egg-merchants, oilmen, wax and talloweihandlers, 
and other tradesmen who receive or send, oyt 
goodif in wooden cases well as chance cus- 
tomers in the streets.” The amount of capital 
required to start in the line is from 5s. to 15s.: **it 
is not much use,” said one, ** to go to shop with 
less than 10s.” 

A third class of the street-sellers of tools are 
the vendors of curry-combs and brushes, mane- 
corabs, scrapers, and clipping instruments; and 
these articles are usually sold at the several mews, 
stable-yards, and jobbing-masters’ in and about the 
metropolis. The sellers are mostly broken-down 
grooms, who, not being able to obtain a situation, 
resort to street-selling os a last shift. ** It is the 
last coach, when a man takes this kind of 
living,” said one of my informants, a groom in a 
“good place;” “and it ’s getting worse and worse. 
The poor fellows look Imlf-starved. Why, what 
do you think I gave for tnese scissors ? I got 'em 
for Gd. and a pint of beer, and I’ should have to 
give perhaps half-a-crown fo^’era at a shop.” The 
trade is fast declining, and to g^tlemcn’s carriage 
mews the street-sellers of such tools rarely resort, 
as the instruments required for stable-use are now 
bought, by the coachmen, of the tradesmen who 
supply their masters. At the “ mixed mews,” as 
I heard them called, there are two men who, along 
with nuEors, knives, and other ihings, occasionally 
offer “clipping^’ and “ trimming” scissors, Four 
or five years ago there were four of these street- 
sellers. The trimmiug-scissors are, in the shops. 
Is. Gd. to 2«. Gd. a pair. There is one trade still 
carried on in th^se places, although it is diminutive 
compared to what it was : I allude to the sale of 
curry-combs. Those vended by street-sellers at the 
mews are sold at 7d. oifl^Gd. The best sale for these 
curry-combs is about Coventry-street and the Hay 
market, and at the livery-stables generally. Along 
with curry-chmbs, the street- vendors* sell wash- 
leathers, mane-combs (honi), sponges (which were 
like dried moss for awhile, I was told, got up by 
the Jews, but which^are now good), dandy-brushes 
(whalebone-brushes, to scrape dirt from a horse’s 
kgs, h<"fore he is grdlftned), spoffe-brushes (to clean 
carriage-wheeli^^ and coach-mops. One dweller in 
a large West-end ifiews computed that 100 differ- 
ent street-traders resorted thilher daily, and that 


twenty sold the articles l^liaYe specified. In this 
trade, I am assured, there are no broken-dotm 
coachmen or grooms, only the regular street^Hen, 
A commoner curry-comb is sold at 2d. (prime eott 
l.f. Sd. a dozen), at Smithfield, on mamet-dajs^ 
and to the carmen, and the owners of the tougher 
sort of horses ; but this trade is not extensive. 

There may be ten men, 1 am told, selling com- 
non *“^urrys;” and they also sell other articles 
(often horse* oil-cloths ^nd nose-bagi») along with 
them. ^ 

The last class of street-sellers is the beaten-ont 
mechanic or workman, who, through blindness, age, 
or infii^ities, is driven to obtain a livelihood by 
supplying his particular emft with their various 
implements. Of this class, as I ha\e before stated, 
there are six men in London who were brought up 
as tailors, but are now, through some affliction or 
wrivation, incapacitated from following their calling. 
These men sell needles at four and five for Id.; 
thimbles Icf. to 2d. each ; scissors from Is. to 
2s. Gd.; and wax Id. the lump. There are also 
old and^blind shoemakers, who sell a few articles 
of grindery to their shopmates, as they term them, 
as well as a few decayed members of other trades, 
hawking the implements of the handicraft to 
which they formerly belonged. But as I have 
already given a long account of one of this class, 
under the head of the blind needle-seller, there is 
no occasion for me to speak further on the subject 

From one of the street- traders in saws I had the 
following account of his struggles, as well as the 
benefit he received from teetotalism, of which he 
spoke very warmly. His room was on the fourth 
floor of a hous* in a court near Holborn, and was 
clean and comfortable-looking. There were good- 
sized pictures, in frames, of the Queen, the Last Sup- 
per, and a Rural Scene, besides minor pictures : 
some of these had been received in exchange for 
saws with street-picture-sellers. A shelf was 
covered with china ornaments, suck as are sold in 
the streets; the table had its oil-skin cover, and 
altogether I have seldom seen a more decent room, 
yhe rent, unfurnished, was 2s. a week. 

“ I ’ve been eight years in this trade, sir,” the 
saw-sq^Jer said, “ but I was brought up to a very 
different one. When a lad I worked in a coal-pit 
along wi^h my fatlmr, but his behaviour to me was 
so cruel, ho beat me so, that I ran away, and 
walked \\ery step from the north of England to 
London. I can’t say I ever repented running 
away — much as I’ve goue^ through. My money 
was soon gone when I got' to London, and my 
way of 8p(^tng was laughed at. [He had now 
very little of a provincial accent. ] T hat ’s fourteen 
year back. Why, indeed, sir, it puzzles me to 
tell you how I lived ^eu when 1 did live. I 
jobbed about the markets, and slept, when I could 
pay fov a lodging, at the cheap lodging-houses; so 
I got iii^o the way of selling a few things in the 
streets, as I saw others do. I sold laces and 
children’s handkerchiefs. Sometimes 1 was miser- 
able enough when I hadn’t a farthing, and if 1 
managed to make n sixpence I got tipsy on it. For 
six weeks I slept every night in the Peckham 
Union, ^or another five or six weeks I slept every 
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night m 4ark arehea hy tb« Strand. I ’ve 
soraetiaaea had twenty or thirty companions there. 

X used, to lie down on the bare stones^ and was 
nalecp in a mintite, and slept like a top all night, 
hut waking was very bad, I felt stiff, and sore, 
and cold, and miserable. How I lived at aU is a 
wonder to me. About eleven years ago I was por- 
auttded to go to a Temporance Meeting in Harp 
Alley (Farnngdon-street), and there I signgd' ihe 
pledge; that is, I made ra^ mark, for I can't read 
or write, which has been a great hii^er to t 
I’ d been a scholard a teetuUil gent woula have | 
got me into the police three years ago, about the 
time 1 got married. 1 did I Uer, of .^course, 
when I was a teetotaller— no more dark archi*-*. 

I sold a few little shawls in the streets 
then, but it was hardly bread and butter and 
coffee at times. Eight year ago I thought I ! 
would try saw-aclliiig: a shopkeeper advised me, j 
Jind I begon on six salt saAvs, which I sold to oil- 
men. They Te for cutting salt mily, and are made 
of zinc, as steel would rust and dirty the s.ilt. 
Tlie trade was far better at first than it is now. 
In good weeks I earned IG.s. to IS.*;, in bad 
weeks 10.s'. or 12?. Now I may earn lO.s., n(it 
more, a Aveek, pretty’ regular : yesterday I ma<ie 
only C)il. Oilmen are better customers than chance 
street-buyers, for ?’in knoAvn to them. There's 
only on(‘ man besides myself selling nothing 
but saAvs. I walk, I believe, 100 miles every 
week, and that J couldn’t do, I know, if I^wasn’t 
teetotal. I never long for a taste of luinor if 
I hu over so cold or tired. It 's all poisonous.” 

The saws sold are 8 inch, v ' 'cli cost at the 
RWfig-shops Sa. and 8tf. Od. a dozt*>i ; JO inch, 9,<.. 
and 9.S’. GtL; and so on, the price ndAaming ac- 
cording to the increased size, to 18 inch, 18,s'. (k/. 
tiie dozen. Larger sizes are seldom dd in the 
stieets. The second nian’a eamings^n-y informant 
belicA’ed, were the same as his own. 

The Avile of^my informant, Avheii she got work 
as an clubroidere^s, could e.'un 1J.9. and I'J.'i. At 
present she Avas at Avork braiding dr('sac.s hr a 
dressmaker, at 2\cL each. Ly iiaid work, . ud^if 
she had not her baby to attend to, she eonli earn no 
more than 7 '^d. a d-iy. As it was she did nutirai n 0(/. 

Op the Bbouau Sti^et-Selleiis. 

Ukdee this head I include only sncli of tin* beg- 
gar street-sellers as are neiiher iiilinu nor .cnileiing 
from any sev'erc bodily affliction or privation. I 
am v.’cdl aware that^e aged — the blind —the lame 
and the halt often pretend to sell small articles in 
the street — .'»uch as hoot-lai'cs, tracts, cabliaae nets, 
lucifer-matches, kettle-holders, and the like; and 
that such matters are carried by them jianly to keep 
clear of the hiAv, and > evince a di-iposiiion 

to the public that they are willing to do .something 
for their livelihood. But these being ro^flly ob- 
jects of charity, they’ belong more prof^Tiv to the 
second main aivisioa of this bo 9 |^ in winch the 
poor, or those that can’t work, and their several 
means of living, will be treated of. 

Such, though beggars, are not ^Markers 
a krker being strictly one who loiters about for 
some dishonest purpose. Many mode^*of thieving 


as well as begging are termed “larking” — the 
‘'dead lurk,” for instance, is the expressive slang 
phrase for the art of entering dwelling-houses 
during divine service. The term “ lurk,” however, 
is mostly applied to the several modes of plunder- 
ing by representations of sham distress. 

It 13 of these alone that I purpose here treating 
— or rather of that portion of them Avhicli preteudo 
to deal in manufactured articles. 

In a fevv distances the street-sellers of small 
articles of utility a^e Also the manufacturers. 
Many, however, say they are the producers of the 
things th^y offer for sale, thinking thus to efade 
tlft) necessity of having a hawker's licence. The 
majority of these petty dealers knoAv little of the 
m{;,uu Hct^ji’o of the goods they vendj^being mere 
tradesmen. F ane few profess to be the infers of 
’heir commod ties, solely with the view of enlist- 
in' symp’^thy, and thus either selling the tritteg 
tl^ey^carry at an enormous profit, or else of ob- 
taining alms. • 

All inmate of one of the low lodging-houses has 
snp]du‘d me with the folloAving statement.; — 
“ \Vithin iny recidlcction,” say's my iiifnmuint, 
“ tin* great branch of trade among these worthies, 
Avas tile sale of sowing cotton, citlier in skeins or 
on riM'ls. In the former case, the article cost the 
‘lurkets’ about 8f/. per pound; one pound would 
produce thirty’ skeins, which, sold at ono penny 
each, or two for three halfpence, produced a heavy 
profit. The lurkers could mostly dispose of three 
p«)iinds per day’ ; the article Avas, of course, dam- 
aged, rotten, and Avorthle.^s. 

“ The inode ^fijahi consisted in the ‘lurkers’ call- 
iiur at the several iioiises in u p.irticular district, 
and representing themselves as Manchester cotton 
.vpinneis out of employ. Long tales, of course, 
Avere told of the dist i.??os of the operatives, and of 
tlie oppression tlicir employers ; these tales had 
for the n.ost part be. a ’'lught them at the pad- 
duig*koii, by sonje old and experienced dodger o^ 
‘ the bchool ; ’ and if the spokesman could jiatler 
well, a much larger smu was frequently obtained 
in direct alms tlian Avas reaped by the Mile.” 

Cotton on reels avhs — except to llie purchaser — 
a still better speculation ; the reds were large, 
h'lndsoinoly mounted, and displayed in bold relief 
such nuciiptions as the lollowing*: — 

PIKh'S 

rATBNT I'OITON, 

121 ) YAa5>h. 

The reader, howe\er, must divide the “120 
yards,” here nientioucd, by 12, mid then lie Aviil 
arrive at Hoiuetlung like the true secret as to 
the quantity ; fur the . only was covered by 

the thread. 

“ The ‘ cotton Lurk ' i*? now ‘ cooper’d ' (worn 
out) ; .a nfbro common dodge — nndf of course, only 
an excuse for begging — is to envelope a packet 
‘uarranted’ needles, or a few indies of ‘real 
lion iron lace ’ in an envelope, with a fcAv lines to 
the ‘ Lady of the House,’ or a printed bill, sotting 
forth the mise»<y oi the mnufacturers, and the 
intention of the parties leavmg^he ‘fakement’ to 
presume to call U»r an aiis%er in a few hours. I 
subjoin a copy o#ono of these documenia. 
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‘ TRR I^cn-MAKm:^ APFMAL. 

* It it with extreme regret we thus presmne to 
treepaet on your time and Mtention, we are Lace 
Maken by trade, and owing to the extensive im- 
provements in Machinery, it has made band labour 
completely useless. 

* So that it has thrown hundreds of honest and 
industrious men out of employment, your peti- 
tioners are among tlient^dlr. Fifteen men with 
their families have left their homes with the in- 
teiftlon of emigrating to South Anstialj^, and the 
only means we have of supporting ourselves tdil 
we can get away, is by the sale of some Frame 
Thread and Traced Lacc Collars of oi^r own pia* 
nufacture, at the following low prices — Fashion- 
able Frame Lace Collars 3d. each, warranted to 
wuih and wear well ; Frame Thread [lollars 6d.^ 
each. Traced Lace Collars Is. each, the best that* 
can ie made, and we trust we shall meet with tiiat 
enfoiiragdment from the Frifcnds of Industry which 
our necessities require. 

‘ The enclosed two 6d. 

* The patry calling for this, will have an assort- 
ment of the Newest Pattems of Frame Thread 
Lace and Edgings for your inspection, and the 
smallest purchase will be thankfully received 
and gratefully remembered by C. DAVIS, Lace 
Makers. 

'We beg to state that a number of the families 
being destitute of clothing, the bearer is authorised 
to receive any articles of such in exchange for Lace, 
Edgings or Collan. « 

* ALLEN, Printer, Long-row, Nottingham." 

These are left by one of ^ the school ’ at 
the houses of the geiitr^, a mark being placed 
on the door post of such are ‘bone’ or 
‘gammy,’ in order to info^ the rest of ‘the 
school ’ where to call, and wha^, houses to ^ivoid. 
As the needles cost but a few pence per thousand, 
and the lace less than one halfpenny per yard — 
a few purchasers of the former at 1^?. per packet 
(25 needles), or of the latter at 2.f. Gd. per yard, 
is what these ‘lurkers’ term a ‘fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s wages.’ 

“ Another aiTd very extensive branch of the 
picudo>‘manufacturing ’ fcaternity is to be found 
among the sham street-sellers of cutlery. 

“ At some of the least respectable of the swag- 
shops may be bought all the paraphernalia requi- 
site in order to set up as the real manufacturer of 
Sheffield and ‘Brummagem’ goods --including, 
beside the cutlery, chafcois-leather aprons, paper 
caps (ready crushed, to give them tlie appearance 
of age and usage), and last, but not least, a com- 
pound of bla£k lead and tallow, to take the 
^ granny ’ oft them as has white ’ands, so as the Hat s 
shan’t ‘ tumble ’ to the ‘ unworkmanlike appear- 
ance of the palms of the ‘ lurker.’ 

“Thus ‘got up’ for the part,” continues my 
informant, “ and profWed with ^ case of razors, 
which perhaps l^s cost him two groaU, and (if he 
can raise as much) i noggin o’ rum to ‘ give him 
cheek’ and make bim ‘ speak uf* to bis victims — 


'Jack Beaver,* the ‘king of the stvttet^mtlers,’ will 
sally forth^ and meet, intercept, and follow 
gentleman who seems a ‘ likely spec,’ till wotried 
perhaps by importunity, the ‘sweU ’ buys be 
does not want, and, I need scarcely add, wbat be 
cannot use. Next, in importance, to ‘ Jack Beavm^’ 
is the notorious ‘ Pat Connor.’ Pat ‘ does no^dt^ 
on I, he blob,’ that is to say (he does not follow 
peopls' and speak to them on the streets). His 
‘ dodge ’ — and it has been for years a successful 
biie-T^^s to goexound to the public offices, dressed 
as before described, with the exception of being in 
his shirt sleeves (he has every day a clean shirt), 
and tefse the clerks till they purchase a pen-knife. 
He has been known to sell from fifteen to twenty 
knives in one day, at two shillings each, the first 
cost being about threepence-halfpenny. Of coujjjm 
he is often interrupted by porters and o^r 
f^fficials, but he always carries in one hand a roll 
of wire, and a small hammer in the other, and 
having got the name of some gentleman up stairs, 
he pretends that he is going to mend Mr. So-and- 
so’s bell. This worthy, a short time ago, made 
free — in the Custom House — with a timepiece, 
belonging to one of the clerks, for which the 
‘Sheffield manufacturer’ got twelve months in 
Newgate. I have not seen him since,” adds my 
informant, “and therefore ima'gine that he is now 
taking a provincial tour. ” 

Of “IIou.sE of Louns,” a Stueei Si li.f.u's 
DEFU^CT Club. 

I HAVE given an account of a defunct club, of 
which the “ paper workers” wore the chief mem- 
bers ; and I hrfve now to do the same of a society 
not very dissimilar in its objects, of whieli the 
street-sellers of manufactured articles constituted 
the great majority. It was called the “ house of 
lords,” and wp established about eight years ago, 
at the Eoebiick-tavern, Holbom, and existed three* 
years. Its object was to relieve ^ts members in 
sickness. The subscription was 2d. a week, and 
th* relief to a sick member was as many pennies 
iijweek os the club contained members, with, in 
any pressing case, an additional halfpenny, which 
the mei-abers paid into the fund, over and above 
their weekly subscription. For the greater part 
of its existence th^club contained ninety mem- 
bers (a fpv of them honorary), and there were 
very few cases of “declaring on the fund” by 
sick members. At one period for many weeks 
there were no such declarations, and the “house 
of lords” had 30/. in hand. One of the leading 
members, a very intelligent man, who had “a 
good connection in hardware,” had taken great 
pains to prepare a code of rules, which, having 
been approved by the ot^-'r members, it wras con- 
sidered time that the “house of lords” should be 
enroll^. Delays, however, intervened. “ To tell 
you the Imth, sir,” one of them laid, “ we were 
ufniid to employ an attorney, and thought of wait- 
ing upon Mr. Tidd Pratt ourselves, but it wasn’t 
to be.” 

The club was, moreover, looked upon at some- 
what select. “No costers were admittedrsir,*'’ I 
told by a hardware seller ia tlm streets; 
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‘•not but what tiwjre s many very mduBtnous and 
honest men among them, but they’re in a different 
line, and are a different sort of people to us.” The 
members met once a week, and, though they were 
merry dnd talkative enough, drunkenness was 
strongly discouraged. It was common for th^ 
suhtfcribers who were regarded as the “geniuses” 
of the trade, to take counsel together, and “ inv* nt 
any now move.” They were reputed to be l^iow- 
itig. among the most knowing, iii all street arts 
and dodges, and the way in which t?Pe clal> /tue 
to jin end, considering the strong claims to know- 
ingness of its members, was curious enough. 

One KSaturduy evening a member who wiJI con- 
sidered a respectable man, and was sufficiently 
regular in his payments, appeared at the AveekU' 
nie^ng, •introducing his landlord, ivho, as a non- 
member, had to pay Irf. for admission. The man 
told liow Ills family had suffered from illness, and 
how he had been ill, and got into arrears ol rent, 
for he did not like to distress the fund ; and how 
Ills landlord was then in possession of liis “sticks,” 
which must be sold in the morning if he could 
not pay 15.-?. j and, moreover, how his landlord — 
a very kind-hearted, indulgent man- -vvas foiced 
to do this, fq;" ho liimself was in difficulties. The 
membeis voted that tj^ie ISs. should be advanced ; 
but before the next meeting night it was dis- 
covered that the statement of the poor member in 
arrears was an imposition. The landlord was 
merely a confederate ; the worthy couple ^ad 
been drinking together, and, to prolong thdr 
tippling, had hit upon the roguish scheme I have 
mentioned. • 

Thi.s, among other things, loivcred the confidence 
of the menilHis. The inniibers fell off until it 
was thought best to “ wind up the conccin.” The 
small fiiiid.s in hand ivere fairl} apportimv i among 
the remaining members, and the club ceased to 
exist, , 

Another Street-sellers' Club luis recently been 
formed by the men themselves, of which the follow- 
ing is the prospectus, and it is to be hoped tliatthi.^ 
attempt on the part of the street-folk to beuer< 
their condition will meet with a better fate than 
its predecessor ; — * 

Our motto is “ To live hone^Uy by dally pei- 
severance and industry.” * 

Street Mechanics^ LahourerSj Jlav'lcrs^^c. 

PBOTSCTION ASSOCIATION, 

HELD AT TH#lAMn TAVEUN, 

NEW TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
Proprietor, Mr. White. 


COMMlTTni: 

Mr. Taylor, Chairman, Mr. Thorcsby, 

— Travers, — Bowse, 

— Cowan, — Manly, 

— Moody, — Morris, 

— Moure, — Lawson, 

— Hand, — Lamb, 

— Martin. 

Mr. J, White, treasurer. Mr. F. A. Thoresb; , 
Scoretfl^y. 

The chair w'lll be taken at Seven o'clock, and 
the (hiinmbtee arc requested to be in attendance 
one^iour .'trevious. 

O'r- I.IE feTiim.". -S eLLEUS 01-' CUOCKEUY AIM' 
Glass- W Aims. 

’ n now come to a new class of the street 
K-ell >. of manufactured irticles — viz., the “ crocks,” 
as lilier are termed. I have before alludeiL to 
one cliaracterisiic of tbSse traders — that they 
all strive to be bartcrers in preference to sales- 
luon. They also present other varying qualities 
when compared witli other classes of street-sellers. 
Of these “ crocks,” there are, from the best data I 
could obtain from men in the trade, and from tho 
swag-shop people who supply them, 250 men and 
150 women ; of these, 12U couples (man and 
woman) “ work” together ; of the remainder, some- 
times two men work in unison, and some women 
work singly. On my inquiring of one of these 
stieet lolk if ever three worked together, I wn.s 
told that such wq^ never the case, as the “crocks” 
would quote a saying : “ Two 's good compan}’', 
three ’s none at all.” Of the men and women 
carrying on tliis traffic conjointly more than half 
aie married; showing o .’Wereiioe of habits to tlie 
costemiongcrs. IJ^ie reason assigned to me by 
one of the class (himself once a costermonger) was 
that th^ interest of the. man and woman in tho 
business was closer than in costermongering, while 
the , serviceableness of a woman helpmate in “swop- 
ping,” or bartering, was much greater. This prompts 
ilie women, I am told, even if they are unmarried 
at the outset, to insist upon wedlock ; and tlie man 
— sometimes, perhaps, to secure a valuable “ help,” 
at others, it may be. from better motwes - consents 
to what in this rank of life, and under the circum- 
stances of such street-traders, is more frequently 
the woman's offer than the mtui's. The trade, in 
its present form, has not been known more than 
twelve years. 

The goods, which arc all bought at the crock 
swng-shops, of which an account 's given below, are 
carried in baskets on the head, tlie men having 


The above-named classe^ai'c* kindly invited to 
attend a Meeting convene^or 

SuNi>AY Evening next, • 

And every succeeding Sunday Evening, the 

above house, to carry out the object ijgianimously 
agreed to by the Enrolled Members and the 
fleneral Committee. Furthermore, to take into 
consideration tho most appropriate means whereby 
w e Slay be enabled to assist each ‘ other in the 
time of adversity. • 


pads on the cloth caps wliich they wear — or some- 
times a padding of hay or wool insidf tho cap — 
while the women’s pads are tvorn outside their 
bonnets or caps, the bonnet being occasionally 
placed on tho basket. The goods, though carried 
in baskets on the head to the locality ot the traffic; 
are, whilst the tra^c ' goings on, usually borne 
from house to house, or street to street, on the 
. arm, or when in large baskets g^rrJId before them 
i by the two bands. Tl^se baskets are strongly made ; 
'the principal mart is close to Spitalfields-inarket. 
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^ The men enga^d in tliii trade are usually 
sti'oug, rohuBt, and red-faced. Host of them are 
above the middle stature ; very few are beyond 
middle age, and the mnjoritj^ of them are under or 
little more than SO. Tlie women, more than the 
men, have contracted a stoop or bend to one side, 
not BO much by carrying weiglits on the head, as 
by carrying them on the arm. The weights they 
carry are from three to five stone. The dress of 
the men is <3ie same as ij^termofigers, with the 
exception or 8h(totin^cut jackc'ts being more 
freguent among the “crocks” than the costers, and 
red plush w^stcodts are very popular fith th|»n. 
When not at ^^rk, or on Sundays -ffortnl'y never 
woik on the Sabbath, though they do not go to 
church or chapel — these men are hardlf c\cr A*cn 
to wear a hat. Both men and Avomon wear stjong 
boots and, unless when “ hard-up,” silk handker- 
chiel's. Their places of residence are, as^^egnrds the 
majority, in Spitulficlds, Bethnal-greon, and SIkfjo- 
ditcfi. Of the others th^^greater portion reside in 
the neighbourhood of Keiit-street, in the Borough. 
Their abode usually consists of one room, which 
is in most cn8e.s more comfortable, and better fur- 
nished than those of the costers. “We pick up 
a tidy ornament now and then,” one crock said, 

“ such fis a picture, in the Avay of swop, and our 
good women likes to keep tliem at home for a hit 
of show.” They live well, in goncial, dining out 
almost every day ; and 1 am told that, us a body, 
tlioy have fewer childien than any other class of 
street-folk. 

The trade is almost eutb'ely itinerant. Crock- 
sellers are to be seen utstieet marketa on Saturdav 
nights, but they are not the legulai ciacks, who, 
as J have said, do not care to sd(. Tin* cli cks go 
on “ rounds,” the gr^it trade being in the 
suburbs. Sometimes a round ^sts a week, the 
couple resting at a fresli place every night. Othi'rs 
h.ui* a round for eacli day the week. ^ 

The long rounds are to Cr«-*invich, Woolwich, 
Northfioet, Gravesend, Stroud, Ib'chester, Chat- 
ham, and then to Maidstone. (Some will th(*ii 
make Aluidstone the head-ijuuiters. and Avoik the 
neighbouring villages — such as Bast Vaileigh, 
Town Mailing, Yalding, Aylesfoid, and others. 
The return to V’wn may be direct by railway, or 
by some other route, if any stock remains unsold. 
On these long rounds the higher priced goods aie 
generally carried, and stock is forwarded from 
Loudon to tlie “ crock” whilst on the round, if 
the deniimd require it. Another long round is 
Yauxhall, Wandsworth, Kingston-on-Thames, and 
Guildloid, with divergings to the villages. The 
return from Guildford fs often by liicliinond, Kew% 
Ac. A tlnrd long round is Hampstead, Ivilburn, 
llarnet, Watjord, and so on to St. Ab^au’s. The 
other long rounds are less frequented ; but some 
go to Uxbridge; others to Windsor and Eton, and 
as far as Heading; others to Cambridge, by Tot- 
tenham, Edmonton, .Ware, &c. When no trade is 
to be done close to London, t^e “crocks” often 
have themselves ama their wares conveyed to any 
town by rail. Cb^thort^ or town rounds, are the 
Dover-road, New Kent-road, Walworth, Camber- 
well and back by Newington ; Ij^ennington, Bi^ix- 


ton, Clapham, and back by Vauxball; Bayswater; 
Notting-hill, and back by Paddington; Camden 
Town, St John’s Wood, and Hampstead; Stoke 
Newington, Balston, Clapton, Shacklewell, and 
Staraford-hill ; Mile-end, Stratford, and Bow; 
Liinehouse, Poplar, and back by the Commercial- 
road. It would bo easy to cite other routes, but 
these show the character of the trade. Sumo 
occupy two days. A few crocks “ work" the 
poor neighbourhoods, 8«ch as Hoxton, Kiniislntul- 
road 'parts of* Hackney, &c,, and cry, “ ll(‘ie wc 
are — now, ladies, bring out your old hats, old 
clothes, old umbrellers, old nnythink; old shoe-, 
metal, ^Id any think; here we are!” 

The trade, from the best information I couhl 
acquire, is almost equarlly divided into Aviiiit muv 
be called “fancy” and “useful” urtidos. fj|;A 
lodging-letter, for instance, will *' swop” her old 
igowns and boots, and drive keen bargi\ins lor 
plates, dishes, or wash-hand basins and jugs. A 
housekeeper, who may be in easier ciicumsuincea, 
will evchangp for va&es and glass v/ares. horvai* t- 
inaids swop clothes and money for a set of chiuu, 
“ ’gain.st they get married.” i’erhaps thcie are no 
more frequent collisions between buyer and se!i>*r 
than in the crock swag-shops. A iiiqn who h..d 
oiici* lieeii an assistant in one of tliese plac'',", twin 
me that some of the “crocks” Averc tiresome heyord 
measure, ami every now and then u minute ort.^'o 
was Avasted b}' the “ crock ” and the sAAug-Eiio^- 
man fii swennng one at another, h'ome of ihfvuj 
street traUichei.s insist upon testing the .soiiii(l’'i ,ss 
oft/eiy mtieh*. by striking the middle fii.,;iT o.mI 
against it. This they do to satidy theii i ii'.tono'ra 
also, in tile course of tiade, c.qii'Cially in p ;ot 
neighbourhoods. 

Fiom the best data at my command, one qr. ivtov 
of the good.s sold ut the swag-shopa arc sold to 
till* crock dciflers I have described, and m nbf ut 
eijual jiioportiuns as to amount n\ fai!C}%or iisi tul 
articles. There are, in addition to the crock bei- 
terers, peiliaps lOU tinders Avho work the poor 
streets, chiefly carrying their goods in barrows, 
4ut they aeU, and though they a \ i 11 barter, do not 
clamoui for it. They cr}' : “ Free trade for eAer ! 
11 creti eup and saucer for a halfpeniiA’' ! Tick 'em 
out at your oAvn price I Tea pot for three half- 
pence ! * Pick 'en#*out ! Oho! oho I Giving 
aAvay hrf*rel” They rattle dishes and basins 
as they make this noise. These men are all sup- 
plied at the swag-shops, buying what in called 
“ common lots,” mid eellinj^ut 30 per cent, profit. 
Such traders have only been known in the 
streets for five years, and for three or four months 
of tlie year half of these “ go to costermg.” TJie 
barrows are about seventy in mimber, and tbere 
are thirty stalls. SeA’^t 'eighths of the “ barrow- 
croclj^” are men. The BAvag-baiTOAvmen also 
sell small articles of crockery wares, and alto- 
gether Baq half of the trade of the crock s wag- 
shops (whkila I have described) is a trade fur 
the streete. 

Of the way in which the “ crock liarterera” dis- 
pose of their w;aros, Ac., 1 have given nn account 
below. They are rapidly supplaati^g the “ old 
do’” tradb of the Jews. 
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The iiuclcstera of crockcfry-’wrare are a consider- 
able class. One who has ^eat experience in the 
business thinks there must be some hundreds 
employed in it throughout London, He says he 
meets many at the swag W'arehouses on th' even- 
ings that he goes there. He is often ha’f an hour 
before he can be served. There are seven or 
eight swag warehouses frer<uente(l hy th^ 'huck- 
sters, and at the busy time my informant has 
often seen as many has t^'enty-five nt eae^ •* uiRe. 
and lie is satisfied that there mustue three four 
hundred hucksters of china and glass throughout 
tiie metropolis. The cliina and glass in which 
they deal are usually juircliased at the ea" end of 
the town, upon the understanding that ^f the 
luiekster is iin:i,ble to dispose of them in the course 
m the day the articles will lie taken hack in the 
inoniiiig, if uninjured, and the money leturned 
The hucksters usually take out their goods eai^v 
ill the daj'. Tlieir haski'ts are commonly deposited 
at the M’areliouse, and each warehouse has from 
thirty to fort}' baskets left there over-night, when 
the unsold articles are rctnrin'd. The baskets are 
usually filled with ciiin.i and gla^^s and nrnainonts, 
to the amount of from 5^. to liis., accord. eg to tin* 
stock-money of the huckster, A basket filled 
with Ids. worth china is considered, I am told, 
‘^a very tidy stocl:.” In the same neighboiuhoud 
ns thi'y get the crockery, are made the baskets m 
w hich It IS carried. For tliese baskets tl^'w j^ay 
from 2.9. to and they arc made expres.-.!y lor 
the huckstervS ; indeed, on one side of a well- 
known street at the east end, tin* ha.skets made m 
the cellais may be seen piled ouitide the house? 
up to the serond floor windows. The cla.ss of 
persons eng.iged in liawknig china throngh the 
metropolis are cither brokim-down tra<n*.-'nien or 
clerk.s out of place, or ,Te\vs, or they ? \ be Staf- 

foriksiiiic men, who have been rec;ulft-ly lired to the 
business, Tihey cany different kinds of article.s. 
The SufFordshire man may generally be known by 
the lieavy load of china th.at he eaines with l^m. 
lie has few light or fancy articles in his b.i'>k.'t: 
it is filled chiefly with plates and dishes jflid 
earthenware pans. The broken-down tradesmen 
carries ti lighter load. He prefers tea services and 
vases, and rummers and cruet-stands, as they are 
generally of a more delicate iffake thaiAhe articles 
carried by the Staffordshire men. TheCew, how- 
ever, will carry nothing of any considerable weight. 
He takes with him mostly light, showy, Bohemian 
goods — which are tfffficult ** to be priced” by his 
customers, and do not require much labour to 
hawk about. The hucksters usually start on their 
rounds about nine. There are very few who take 
money ; indeed they nrofe'^s to take none at all. 

But that is all fiam,'^ai(l mv informant. ** If 
any one was to ask me the price of an arlicle in 
an artful way like, I shouldn’t give hirau. straight- 
forward answer. To such parties we mway.s sity, 
* Have you got any old clothes ?’’*^''he hucksters 
do take money when they can get it, and they 
adopt the principle of exchanging their goods for 
old dotbes merely as a means of evading the 
Bcenec. HtiH they are compelled to do a great deal 
in the bid clothes’ line. When they take money 


they usually reckon to get M. in the a(hilling, ^but 
at least three-fourths of their transactions consist 
of exchanges for old clotlie,s. A good tea-ser- 
vice we generally gw^e,” said my informant, ** for 
a left-off suit of clothes, hat, and boots — they must 
all be in a decent condition to be worth that. Ife 
give a sugar-basin for an old coat, and a rununer 
for a pair of old Wellington boots. For a gla-s-s 
milk jug T should expect t'l waistcoat and trowseis, 
and the}*^ mu.st be»tidf ones too. ‘ But there's 
nothing so saleable as a pair of old boots to us, 
Theie is always a market for old boots, when 
hhere i‘ 7iot for old clothes. You can any day get 
a diinur out of old Wellingtons'^ but as for coats 
aj^d 'aiatcoats- there’s a fashion about them, and 
what pleases one don’t another. I can sell 

.. pair of old boots going along the streets 
if I cag-y them in tny hand. The snobs 

’Aul inn after us t( get them — the hacks are so 
fahfable. Old I " lints and wai.stcoaAs are 
wi'rtb little or notbftg. Old silk lints, however, 
there's a tidy market for. They are bouglit for 
the shops, and are made u{) into new hats for the 
country. 'I'he shape i.s what is principally wanted. 
We won’t give a fardeu feu the polka liats with 
tlu* low crowns. If we can double an old hat up 
and put it in onr pocket^., it’s more Aaliuible to us 
than a stitf on - We know that the sbaiin mu^t he 
good to stand that. As soon as a haticr touches 
a hat he knows by the touch or the stiffness of it 
whether it ’s been ‘ through ’ the fire or not ; mid 
if so, th(*y ‘11 give it you back in a mmiite. Tlicie is 
one man who »t.mds in Devonshire-.street, Bisliofn.- 
gatt'-stieet, waiting to buy the hats of ns m,s we 
go into the nmikot, and who pircliases at Jcai>t 
iliiity cio/.cn of us a W(‘ek. There will bo throe 
or four tliere beside '^ni looking out for us ns 
we rt'turn fr()jj> our lounds, and they ’ll either 
outbid (mo a^ioilier, m ling as the demand is, 
or tiny ’ll all hn1d*tom‘Llior to give one priru'. 
The f.aiue will Ifl* done by other pnrtie.s wanting 
the old iimbrella.s that wo bring back Avith ns. 
Tliese are \aliiable principally for the whalebone. 
Cane ribbed ones aiv worth only from It/, to LV/., 
and tliat’s merely the value of the stick and the 
supporters. Iron skewers are made principally out of 
the old supporters of umbrellas.’^ The china and 
crockery bought by the hucksters at the warehouses 
are ahvays second-rate articles. Thoy are inn.st of 
them a little damaged, and the glass won’t stand 
hot water. Every huckster, Avhen he starts, has 
a bag, and most of them two — the one tor the 
inferior, and the other for the better kind of old 
clothes he buys. “ WV^n.r base gentlemen’s left- 
ofF wearing apparel. This is mostly sold to us by 
women. Tlu*y are either the wives of tradesmen 
or inechaivics who sell ^hvm to us, sr else it is the 
servant of a lodging-house, who has had the thing* 
^iven to her, and with her we can deal much 
ea.sier than the others. She ’s come to 'em light, 
and of course she parts wfth ’em light,” said the 
man, ‘‘and she ’M t/- a puw of %Bgar b^ins worth 
about 6d., you know, for a ihma that Tl fetch two 
or three shillings sometimei^ ftit the mistresses 
of the houses lyc she-dragons. They wants a 
whole dinner c/may aervice for their husband’s 
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rags. As for plates and dishes, they think they 
cnn b« had for picking np. Many a time they 
sells their husband’s things unbeknown to ’em, 
and often the gentleman of tlj/e house coming up 
to the door, and seeing us make a deal — for his 
trowsers maybe — puts a stop to the whole trans* 
action. Often and often 1 've known a woman 
sell the best part of her liusband’s stock of clothes 
for chany ornaments for her mantelpiece. And 
I ’in sura the other day a|^d|k> strlppe’d the whole 
of passage, and gave me almost a new great 
(■oiit,*thflt was hanging up in the hall, for a few 
trumpery tea-things. liut the greatest %crewt^< 
lias to deal with are some of the ladies m the 
Mjii.’iies. They stops yon on the sly in the streets, 
and tells you to call at their house at sitcb a hour 
of the day, and when you goes there they smuggles 
yon quietl}’’ into some room by yourselves, and 
then sets to work Jewing away as hard‘‘aa they 
ciui, pfjcing «j) their own things, and downcrj'^ing' 
youni. Why, the other dny*l was told to call at 
a tashionable part of Pimlico, so I gave a person 
Of/, to mind the cliild, and me and my good 
woman started off at eight in the morning with a 
double load. But, bless you, when we got there, 
the lady took us both into a private room unbe- 
known to the servants, and wanted me to go .ind 
buy expressly lor her a green and white chamber 
service all complete, with soap trays and brush 
trays, together with four breakfast cup.s--aud all 
this here grand set-out she wauted ior a couple of 
old washed-out liglit waistcoats, and a pair ot light 
trowsers. She tried hard to make i^ie believe that 
till* buttons alone on tlie v. aistcoats was worth 
C)(f. a piece, but I knowed the ^alue of buttons 
afore she was horned ; at first start off I‘m sure 
they VrOuldn’f have co>t W. each, so I couldn't 
make a deal of it no how, aiid^ had to take 
all my things liack for my trouble. I asked her 
even for a pint of beer, but stlo wouldn't listen to 
no such thing. We generally cr^''as we go, ‘any 
Old clothes to sell or exchange,’ and 1 look down 
the area, and sometimes knock at the door. Jf 
1 go out witli a Ifxs. basket of crookei}', may be 
after a tidy day’s work 1 shall come home with 
Li. in my pocket (perhaps I shall ha\c goiii a 
couple ot tumblfHw, or half a dozen plates), and 
a bundle of old clothes, consisting of two or 
throe old shirts, a coat or two, a suit of Jeft- 
off* livtM'y, a wfiinan’s gown may be, or a pair 
of old stays, a couple of pair of Wellingtons, and 
a waistcoat or 8o.“ These 1 should have at my 
back, and the remainder of mv c/tany .and glass on 
my head, and worry probably a humberella or 
two under my arm, and nvo oi six old liats in my 
hand. This load altogether will weigh about 
three quarters of a ewt, 1 shall ha>e travelled 
fifteen miles with that, at least ; for as fast as I 
gets rid on the weight of the crockery, I takes up 
the weight of the old clothes. The clothes I 
hardly know the value*on till I gets to the Clothes 
ItxcliHuge, in Hound^^itch. Th# usual time for 
the hucksters arriving there is between three and 
four in the wintci^ or^etween five and six m the 
summer. In fact, we roust be a| the Exchange at 
them hours, because there all our buyers inland 


we can't go out the next dtjf until we 've sold our 
lot. We can’t have our baskets stocked again 
until we’ve got the money for our old clothes.” 
The Exchange is a large square plot of damp 
ground, about an acre in extent, enclosed by a 
hoarding About eight feet high, on the top of 
Avhich is a narrow sloping roof, projecting suffi- 
siently forward to shelter one person fiojii the 
rain. Across this ground are placed four rows of 
doyible |eat8, Tanged backfto back. Here meet ail 
the Je^r clotheslien, hucksters, dealers in second- 
hand shoes, left-off wardrobe keepers, haro^km 
dealers, umbrella dealers and menders, and indeed 
buyers al?d sellers of ieft-off clothes mid worn-out 
commodities of every description. The purclias>eiK 
are of all nations, and in all costumes, yome an* 
(xreeks, others Swiss, and others Germans ; boiue 
have come theie to buy up old rough chtnity 
clothing and army coats for the Irish maik<*t, 
others have come to purchase the haroskina ami 
old furs, or eke to pick up cheap old teapots and 
tt‘a-urn8. The roan with the long flowing beard 
and gieasy tattered gaberdine is worth thou8and.‘>, 
and he has come to make another sixpence out oi 
the rags and tatters that are strewn about the 
ground in heaps for sale. At a little before three 
o’clock tlie stream of rag-sellenj sets in in a flood 
towards this spot. At the gate stands “ Barney 
A.uoii,’’ to take the half-penny admission of eveiy 
one entering the ground. By his side stands luh 
son wit*h a leutlier pouch of lialf-pence, to give 
change for any silver that may be tendered. The 
stench of the old clothes is positively overpower- 
ing. Every on<\ there is dressed in his u'orsf. li 
}n‘ has an}' good clothes he would not put them on. 
Almost e.ich one tliat enters has a bag at his back, 
and scarcely bas he passed the gate.belore be it> 
.urrounded by some half dozen e.iger Jews — one 
leek the contents of the bundle on the hucksteik 
back — another clamours for the l^yst sight. A 
third cries, “ I ’in sure you liave something that ’ll 
suit me.” “You know me,’’ says a fourth, “1 ’m 
a biyer, .and give a good price.” “Have you got 
my breaking]” asks this Jew, who wantb an old 
coat or two to cut up into cloth caps — “ Have yon 
got aiu* fustian, any old cords, or old boats '{ ’ 
And such is the anxiety and greediness of iho 
buyers, that it is a^much as the seller can do to 
keep bis brndle on his back. At length he forces 
his w.ay to a seat, and as he empties the contents 
of his sack on the ground, each different article it, 
snapped up and eagerly overhAfled by the different 
J ews that have followed him to his seat. Then 
they all ask what sum is wanted for the several 
things, and they, one and all, bid one quarter of 
the price demanded. I am assured that it rt'quircs 
the greatest vigilance to jfrCveiit the things being 
carried^off unpaid in the confusion. While this 
scene is going on, a Jew, perched upon a high 
stage in tHe centre of the ground, shouts aloud to 
‘the inultitude;^“ Hot wine, a half-penny a glass, 
here.” Beside him stands another, with smoking 
cans of hot eels ; and next to this one is a sweet- 
meat stall, with a crowd of Jew boys gathered 
round the keeper of it, gambling with marbles 
for Albert ^rock and hmdbake. Up and down 
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hot wren the seats push women with baskets 
of sheep’s trotters on their arms, and scream- 
ing, Legs of mutton, two for a penny ; who 11 
give me a Ifandsel — who’ll give me a hand- 
seH” After them comes a man with a large tin 
can under his arm, and roaring, ** Hot pea, h i 
hot pea, oh! ” In one comer is a coftee and beer 
shop. Inside this are Jews playing at drjwighls^ 
or settling and wrangling about the goAlci they 
ha\e bought of one anotfler. In fact, in|^o otljer 
place is such a scene of riot, rag^ and fi ♦ to ,e 
witnessed. The cause of this excite!^?wpnt is the 
great demand on the part of the po<^r, ahd the cheap 
clothiers as well, for those articles whiclUare con- 
sidered as worthless by the rich. The old shoes 
are to be cobbled up, and the cracks li eel- balled 
over, and sold out to the working-classes as strong 
duiablc articles. The Wellingtons are to be ri'* - 
fronted, and disposed of to clerks who are expec#d 
t« appear respectable upon tlie smallest salaries. 
Tlie old coats and trowsers are wanted for the 
slop-shops ; they are to be “ turned,” and made up 
into new garments. The best black suits are to 
be “clobbered” up — and those which are more 
worn in parts are to he cut up and made into new 
cloth caps for young gentlemen, or gaiters for poor 
curates j whilst ^jthers are to be transformed into 
the “ best boys’ tunics.” Such as are too far gone 
are bought to be torn to pieces by the “ devil,” 
and made up into new cloth — or “ shoddv ” as it 
is termed — while such as have already ooiie this 
duty are sold for manure for the ground. The old 
shirts, if they are past mending, arc bought as 
“rubbish” by the maniie store ^‘alers, and sold 
as rags ^to the paper-mills, to be changed either 
into the bank-note, the newspaper, or the best 
satin note-paper. 

The average earnings of the huck'J-'rs who e.v- 
cliange crockery, china and glis* lor the above 
articles, are Jlrom Ss. to 10s. per week. Some 
days, I am told, they will make 3s., and on others 
they will get only 6d. However, taking the good 
with the batl, it is thought that 10s. a weex is 
about a fair average of the earnings of the wHole 
class. The best times for this trade are at the 
turn of the winter, and at the summer sAson, be- 
cause then people usually purchase new clothes, 
and are throwing off the olfl ones, llic averuge 
price of an old hat is from id. to Bid. j»for an old 
pair of shoes, from \d. to id. ; an old pair of Wel- 
lingtons fetch from Bd. to Is. 6d. (those of French 
leather are of scdUKely any value). An old coat 
is worth from 4d. to Is. ; waistcoats are valued 
from IrL t(. 3d. ; trowsers are worth from 4d. to 
8d. ; cotton gowns are of the same value ; bonnets 
are of no value whatever ; shirts fetch from 2d. to 
6(/. ; stockings are pair ; a silk handker- 
chief vane? ut value from 3.(1. to Is. party 

supplying me vitK the above information was 
originally in the coal and grecnrToc(#y business, 
but, owing to succession of cilRmicies, he has 
been unable to carry it on. Since then he has 
taken to the vending of crockery in the streets. 
He is a man far above the average of the class to 
which he at present belongs. 


Of the '‘Swao,” Cuockiuu-, a>:i> 0la5s Siiors. 

In addition to the 150 general and jiarticnlar 
“swag-shops,” or shops liaving a Luge iUitLcllon 
j of goods, of which I have spoken, iheie are 
I twenty establishments for the sale ot crockery and 
I china, whicli I heard styled by per.Hons in tlio 
I trade “ swng-crocks,” or “ crock-shops.” The prm- 
' ciple on which the trade is conducted in these 
places is tfie 6am(^ that of tin* H\\,ag-8ho})s, 
inasmuch as the sales are wholesale, to street- 
sellers, shofi-kceper**, and shippers, but i.ivijly to 
^rivat^ndividuals. 

Th^crock swag-shops are to be found in thi* 
8tr»*ot8 ncighbnuniig Spitalhelds market, and in 
neJIr to Inquorpmid-street. As at the more 
general or luiscellaneous swag-shops, the crock- 
swags make no display. In one of the iiKKr 

tensiv^, indci'd, ’^wo large windows are filleii 
%'it#i goods. lieie aio spint-stands, wj^tli the 
invariable tkiee nottles (invariable in the cheafi 
trade), blue, green, (T uncolouied; some lettered 
“gin,” “ruin,’ “brandy,” but most of tliem un- 
labelled. Here, too, are cruet-stands, and “pot” or 
spar tigures under glass shades; aiid'^» number ot 
many-coloured flower-glasses, some of them pio- 
fusely gilded; and small china vases; but the 
glass wares greatly predominate. Although thou 
are glass and colour and gilding enough to make 
“an imposing display,” the display is nevertheless 
anything but showy; the goods look diiigv, and. 
if I may so speak of such things, laded. Some ol 
the coloured xduss seems to lx* losing its colour, 
and few of the wares have the bright look ol 
newness. 

T'o' windows of tliese shops are, for the most 
part, literally a certain height, so as 

almost to exi^ude the light, with pitchers, and 
basins, and cups, and jmrs, and tlio sundry smaller 
articles of this mukii..'Jous trade, all undusted, 
and seemingly ffneared for. In one “large co..- 
cern” I saw a number of glass salt-cellars wrapped 
severally in paper, which had changed from white 
to a dusty brown, and whicli fioni age, and per- 
haps damp, seemed about to fall to tatters. 

The “interiors” of some of these warehouses 
are very spacious. I saw ona large and lofty 
shop, into which two apartments and a yard had 
been flung, the partitions having been taken down, 
and the ceilings supported by pillars, in older to 
“extend the premises.” It was really a hall ot 
pots. On the floor were large emtea, the tops 
removed so that the goods might be examined, 
packed, one with cup^ another with saucers, a 
third with basins, and^p.icked as only a potter 
could pack them. Intermixed with them were 
piles of Jilue-aiid-whitP dislies q^id plates, and, 
he-jide them, washing-pans, fitted one into aiioth^* 
like the old hats on a Jew’s head. The pillars 
had their festoons of crockery, being hung with 
children’s white and gold mugs “for u good boy,” 
and with whi^ j* tal-lidjjed and brown-bodied 
niu^taul pots, as well as other minor articles 
The shelves were loaded ^a-services of many 
shapes and hue^^ while the unoccupied space vva!v 
what sufficed to^llow the warehousemen and the 
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cttstoo^irs to tlunad the maxes of this labyrinth of 
Of, the glaw goods there was little 
th«y «Mfe generally kept in cases and 
fttcdcaget^ to pr^senr^ their freshness of 
appeaeanee, 

I'he crockery of the swag-shops is made in 
‘ Stcffifbrd'c^hire ; the glass principally in Lancashire. 
At none of these establishments do they issue cir- 
culars of prices^ snch as I have cited ^ the general 
twag'Shopa nrticl0|>aF« so «er>^any^ | was 
fold,, that t8 sp^tdi^all tlie sizes and pnCer^^^ would 
tnkera volume a Jialf.” 1 give a smt^ent, 
however, o# the *5^’cs of the ^ods d# 

iTittud, on the occasions when too street Vendors 
sell them without barter, and the prices ^t whi^h 
they arc purchased wholesale : Blue-edged plates 
sold at IcL each cost Is.^. the dozen } this would 
appear to entail a loas.wf^Sdf. on every dozen sold, 
but in this article “SfJis a dozen,” lushes are 
bought at the swag-cro^ks ’’ in nests,” wbicfi 
comprise 10 dishes, or 5 pail-s, of did'orent sizes. 
Those the street crockman sells, if possible, in 
pairs, but he will sell them singly, for he can al- 
ways make up the complement of his ‘‘ nest ” at 
the warehouse. The prices run, chiefly accoiding 
to size, from 8cZ. to Is. 6<f. (sometimes l.s. 8^^.)the 
pair. The 8dl. a pair,” said one street crock- 
seller, costs me (Jrf., not a farthing under, and 
the 18(7. a pair — it’s very seldom we can ‘draw’ 
8«7. — costs Is. 2fL 'i’hal 's all, sir; and the 
profit ’« so small, it makes us keen to swop. 1 11 
swop for old clothes, or dripping, or grease, or any- 
thing. You see the profit, when yru sells down- 
right down, be small, ’cause there’s so many 
pot-shops with prices niaiked on the plates and 
other things. They can buy better than us some- 
times, and they ’re hard ttf'tetand up against. If a 
woman says to me — for I very su^dom deal with 
men—* Why, they ’ro cheaper at D ’s, in Ox- 

ford-street,’ — I answers, ‘ Add worser. J ’Ih tell 
you what it is, ma’am. The cheapest place was in 
two houses, painted all red, in the London-road. 
But one fine morning them two houses fell, and 
,the pots was smashed as a matter of coursi*. It 
was n judgment on their bad pots.* But it’s a fact, 
sir, that these houses fell, about 7 or 8 years ago, 
I think, and I 'vff seen goods, with one or two of 
’em broken, offered for sale when the place was 
re-built, having been* rescued from the ruins; and 
at less than half price.’ Of course that was 
gammon. I Ve cracked and broke a few plates, 
myself, and sold them in the New Keut-roud, and 
in 'Walworth and Newington, at half price, from 
the ruins, and at a very tidy profit.” A stone 
china toa-service, of 32 pieces — 12 cups, 12 saucers, 
4 bread-and-butter plates, a tea-pot, a sugar-basin, 
a slop-liasin, and a cream-jug — is bought for 6s. 9d. 
rdiile 9 j(. is asked for it, and sometimes obtained. 
A ** china set” costs, as the general price, lO.^.Cof., 
and ft>r it 145. is asked. 

The glass wares are very rarely sold —being 
the most attmetive articles of bat^-r — that I could 
haitlly get any ^eet-seller his prices. 

*‘ Swop, sit,” 1 WM toJl rcM^^y, ** they all goes 
in swop.” The 'ever, which are 

the tnMt sold in jjjpfli'j 1 ascertained to be 


cream-jugs, those vended at 6d. each, costing 45. 
the dozen ; and flowefglasses, the most frequent 
price being Is. a pair, the prime cost 7d. 

I have estimate^ the sum turned over by tlie 
general iwag-«hops at 30007. each. From what 
I can leant, &e crock swag-shops, averaging the 
whole, tmn over a larger*8utn, for their profits are 
smalifi^ ranging from 10 to 80 per cent., but 
' ^*90. Calculating, then, that each of these 
‘8k‘>p8 turns over *4000/. yearly, we find 
*•/. expcifted, hut this includes the sales to 
ibopkeeperp and to shippers, as well as to street- 
fdk. ^ 

Of the Stiiekt-Sellisrs op Spaii and China 

OltNAAIl£«(TS, AND OF StoUH FuUIT. 

** Spars,” as spar ornaments are called by tlie 
street-sellers, are sold to the retailers at only four 
pfhees in London, and two in Gravesend (where 
the hawkers are for tlie most part snpjdiedk The 
London spar-houses are — two in Westminster, one 
in Shoreditch, and one on Battle-bridge. None of 
them present any display of their goods which are 
kept ill large drawers, closets, and packages. At 
Gtavesend the spar-shops are liandsome. 

These wares arc principally of Derbyshire spnr, 
and made in Matlock ; a few ore German. The 
*‘ spars” are hawked on a round, and are on fine 
Saturday nights offered for sale in the street and 
market^. The trade was unknown as a street, or 
a hawking trade in London, I am informed, until 
about twenty-five years ago, and then was not ex- 
tensive, the goods, owing to the cost of carriage, 
being high priced. As public ronveyaiire 
became more rapid, certain and cheap, tln^ trade in 
spars increased, and clieaper articles were pre- 
})ared for the London market. From ten to 
i.fteen years ago the vendors of spars “did well 
ill swop” (as ^jtreet-sellers always call barters). 
The articles with which they tempUd housewives 
were just the sort of article to winch it was 
difl^cult for inexperienced persons to attach a 
value. They were massive and handsome orna- 
inints, and the spar-sellers did not fail to expatiate 
on their^iminy beauties. ** God rest Jack Moody’s 
soul,” said an Irishman, now a crock-seller, to me; 
“Jack Moody was only his nick-name, but that 
don’t matter ; God ^ist his sowl and the hivjpns 
be his bidf* He was the boyr to sell the spar-r's. 
They was from the cavrents at the bottom of the 
say, he towld them, or from a new island in the 
frozen ocean. He did well ,*‘*God risi him ; but 
he died y^oung.” The articles ** swopped ” were 
such as I have described in my account of the 
tradings of the crock-sellers ; and if the ‘*swoj)” 
were in favour of the spa^eller, still the customer 
became possessed of som^hiug solid, enduring, 
and get crally handsome. 

At the outset of the street or hawking trade, 
the spar-se.lers carried their goods done up in 
paper, in strong baskets on their heads ; the man’s 
wife sometimes carrying a smaller basket, with 
less burdensome articles, on her arm. Men have 
been known to start on a round, with « basket of 
spars, whiclj would weigh from 1 cwt. to 1 ^ cwt. 
(or 12 stone). This, it must be remembered, might 
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have to be borne for three or four miles into the 
suburbs, before its weight was Uimiuished by a 
sale. One of these traders told me that twelve 
years ago he had sold spar watch-stan^ls, weighing 
above 15 lbs. These stands were generally »>f 
square form ; the inner portion being open, except 
a sort of recess for tlie watch. “ The tick sounds 
well oil sjttir, I’^c often heai'd/’ said od%'Spar- 
seller. • 

Some of the spar ornaments ai# '^ hite, 

and smooth. Of these many have flowers, or 
rims, or insects, painted upon ^hem, and in brilliant 
colours. Those which are now in deiuaiic^for the 
htieet sales, or for itmeraut barterings, are — 
Sm.ill microscopes, candlesticks, inkstands, p'li- 
cUiShious, mugs, paper-holdeis, matcli perfiini*»', 
and sliaving-boxes, etc. The general price of i:u 
articles is 0</. to the street-seller or liawker, son,' 
of the doiilers being licensefl hawkers. Tliewiiole- 
sale })rice vaues from 2.s-. Od. t<i ns per doz«'n : m 
an aveiage of \id. or 4.c. (.>f the larger articles 

tiie most saleable are cuiidlestick.s, at tiom l.-t. to 
li.«. G*/. eacli ; from Iw. to l.v. Gi/. being the most 
fiequent puee. Watch staiids and vaseH aie now, 
I am t<dd, in small demand. “ IVople’s got 
stocked, X think,” ojie man said, “ and there ’s so 
much cheap glass and cluvney work, that they looks 
on spurs as heavy and old-fashioned.” 

Some stieet-sollers have tlieir spars in covered 
bairovvs, the goods being di.splayed when flie top 
of the banow ia removed, so that the conveyance 
IS soiviceable whethtr the ov, ''or be stationaiy or 
Itinerant, The spar seileis, however, are reluctant 
to expoi'e tlieir goods to the we.illier, as the colouis 
aie easily afiected. 

In this trade I am iiiforined that thcie are 
now twelve mi'ii, nine of wliom m- assisted b}*^ 
their vvivi's, and tliat in the sunmiei months tlieie 
are eiguteen. /Tlieir prolits are about lbs. per 
week oil an average of the whole yeai. including the 
metropolis and a wide range of the subuibs What 
amount of money may be expended by tin- j»ublic 
ill the street purchase of ‘‘ spars” 1 am unahle ^o 
state, so much being done in the way of barter ; 
but asauuimg tliat there are fouiteeu sellers 
throughout the year, and that their profits aie 
cent, per cent., there would Appear to be about 
lOUO/, per annum thus laid out. • 

(M' store fruit theie are now usually f-ix street 
sellers, and in fine weather eight, iilight or ten 
years ago tlieio wart? tw'cnty. The fruit is prin- 
cipally made at Cliesteitield in Derbyshire, and is 
disposed of to the London street-sellers in the 
swag-sliops in Ilouudsdilch. Some of the articles, 
both as regards form and -ur, are well executed ; 
otlieis are far too red or i< .> green ; but that, I 
WMS told, pleased children bct.t. The most sathnible 
fruits are »{iples, pears, peuclu's. apnc.»tx oranges, 
lemons and cucumbers. The cucumbt/ h, which 
are sometimes of pot as well ns of stone, are often 
hollow, and are sometiiucs made to serve for gin- 
bottles, holding aliout a quartern. 

The price at the sw'ag-shops is 4?. 3c/. for agroa,s 
of fruit of nil kinds in equal qllaut^tR^^ ; a better 
quality the price is 7s. iid. The street-seller en- 
deavours to get It/, each for the lower priced, and 


2il. for the higher, but lias most frequently 
content with \d. and It/. The stone 
Itinerant during the week and stationary in lite 
street markets on Saturday, and sometimes otb^r 
evenings. They carry tbejr stock both in baskets 
and barrows. One man told me that he always 
cried, “ Pick ’em out 1 pick ’-em out ! Half-penny 
each ! Cheapest fruit ever seen 1 As good to- 
morrow os idst woel^i fever lose flavour ! Bver- 
kstmgfrfilt.” 

Supposing that there are six petrsons selling 
in the streets through tius year, and 
'that eifch enrns — and I am assured that is the full 
..mount— b:. weekly (one man said 7;#, G</. was 
the limit* „t his weekly profits in fruit), we find 
140/. rts 'ived as profit on these articles, and cal- 
culating the ginns nt 33 per cent., an outlay of 
120 /. 

® llu; ti'ule 1 China qniaiueiits somewhat differs 
from the oihurs 1 liii^e desenhed under the present 
head. It is both a street and a public-house 
trade, and ia earned on both in the legular way 
and by ine.ins of raffles. At some public-houses, 
indeed, the China ornament dcaleis are called 
raffle rs.” 

The “ orirvmcnts” now most generally sold or 
raffled are Joy andtiriel (two figures*, one laughing 
and the oilier crying) ; dancing Highlanders ; 
niufetard pots in the form of cottages, Ac. ; gro- 
tesque heads, one especially of an old man, wliicli 
serves as a pepper-box, the graiins being thrown 
through the cf'es, nose, and mouth ; (Jueeri iiud 
Albeits (but not half so well m> the others) ; and, 
until of late. Smith ffllijens. There aie others, 
also, such us 1 lifp o mentioned in my account of 
tlio general swag- jiiops,' to the windows of many 
of winch they form principal fumitiire. iSomo 
of tlu'se oi.iaii.Ciui ' sold ‘’on the sly” ctin 
haid!|r be culled obsocne, but they are dirty, and 
cannot be further*desciibed. 

The most lucrative pait of the trade is in the 
raffling. A street-seller after doing what business 
he can, on a round or at a stand, during the day, 
will in the evening lesort to public-houses, where 
lie is known, and is allowed to offer his wares to 
the guests. The ornaments, m T^ubhe-house sale, 
are hardly ever oli’ered fur lc.ss than Gf/. each, or 
(ii/. H pair. The lafflmg is c.iiried on rapidly and 
simply. Dice are very rarely used now, and when 
u.sed, provoke many nmrmm.s from the landlords. 
The rattier of the China ornaments pioduc'cs a 
portable roulette l)6x o” table — these tables be- 
coming an established t <.1- uf street traffic— eight 
or ten inches in diameter. Whut may be called 
the board” of sorn* of theae “roulettes” ia 
numhered 'to thirty-two. It is sftt rapidly spin- 
ning on a pivot, a i)ea is tlieii slipped through a 
hole in the lid of the f»ox, and, when the motion 
has ceased, the pea is found in one of the num* 
bured partitions “ No% giTitlemen,” araffler told 
mo ho would anjr ' try youiriuck for this beautiful 
p.air of ornaments : six of you It/, a piece. If 
you go home luiher how cuftie you so, show what 
you’ve bought l<ij 5 the old lady, and it’ll be all 
right and peaceful.” If six persons contribute Id. 
each, the one “'spinning;” the Tiighcst number 
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gains the prize, and is congratulated by the orna- 
ment seller on having gained for It?, what was 
only too cheap at 6d!. sir," said a man 

who had recently left the trade for another calling, 
and who was anxious that I should not give any 
particular description of him, '^in case he went 
back to the raffling,” — Why, sir, I remember 
one Monday evening foiur or five i^ionths back, 
going into a pailour, not |t tsfp-room, mind, where 
was respectable mechanics. They got to play 
with<ne, and got keen, and played until my stock 
was all gone. .* If one man stopped Raffling, 
another took hi» place. I can’t recoll^t how 
many ornaments I raffled, but I cleared ratljer 
better thanSjf. Od. When there was no oniaments 
left they gave me If?, a piece — there was eleven of 
them theii — and a pint of beer to let them liave the 
roulette till 12 o'clock ; and away t^ney went 
at it for beer and screws, and bets of lf?‘ arid 
2f?. One young man that hati been lucky in win- 
ning the ornaments got cleaned out, and staked 
his ornaments for 2f?., or for a It?, rather than not 
play. That sort of thing only happened to me 
once, to the same extent. If the landlord came 
into the room, of course th<*y was only playing for 
drink, or he might have begun abojit his licence.” 

The ornaments are bought at the swag shops I 
have described, and are nearly all of Uernian 
make. They are retailed from !(?. and sometimes 
i<?. to 1.?. each, and the profit is from 25 to 75 per 
cent. There are, I am informed, about thiity 
pf'Fsons in this trade, two thirds taf them being 
rufflers, nnci their receipts being from 2.5.<f. to 30.?. 
weekly. Most of tlieni mix fancy gbuss” goods 
and spars, and other articles, with their orna- 
ment ” trade, so that it f?? not easy to ascertain 
what i-s expended upon the chim^ ornaments in- 
dependently of other wares. If we r.ilculate it at 
10.?. weekly (a low average •'considering tlii suc- 
cess of some of the raffles), we find 780?. ex- 
pended in the streets in these ornamental produc- 
tions. 

Op tue Street Sellers op Textile Fabric.'^. 
These street-folk present perhaps as great a di- 
versity of character as any of whieli I have been 
called upon to treat. 

Among them are the strong persevering men, 
who carry rolls of linen or cotton manufacture in 
packs on their backs, and trudge along holding a 
yard-wand by the middle, whicli — it is a not un- 
common joke against them — is always worn down 
an inch or two, by bei»^ used as a walking-stick 
in their long pedestrian journeys. Such, however, 
is not the case, for the packman — when measuring 
is resorted to— ^generally shows the justice of his 
tneasure, or invites the purchaser to use her own 
yard-wand (for women are now their most fre- 
quent customers). Some of these men love to tell 
of tile many hundreds of miles they have walked in 
their time, and in the'-three kingdoms. The most 
of those who makf London, or any large town their 
head-quarters, and tatte regular journeys into the 
countn', are licensed hawkers;! those who confine 
their sales exclusively to London and its immediate 
vicinity, freqnerilly conduct their business without 


incurring the annual cost of a licence. The pe- 
nalty fur hawking without a licence is 10?,, or an 
imprisonment (in default of payment) not exceed- 
ing three months, with a discretionary power of 
mitigation to the magistrates. Some of these men 
may be styled hereditary hawkers, having first 
accompanied and then succeeded their parents on 
a rouna; some were in their youth assistants to 
l],awk(|r8; some had befti unsuccessful as tallymen 
wlieif shopke^ers, or travellers for tally-shops, 
and have resorted to hawking or street-trading, 
occasionally, in their transactions with different 
parties,^ blending tlie tally system with the simple 
rules of sale for ready money. 

In striking contrast to these sturdy and often 
astute traders are the street-sellers of lace and 
millinery, the majority of whom arc women. A 
^alk through a street-maiket, especially on a 
Saturday evening, will show any one the frequent 
difference ©f the established street-milliner to the 
other female traders surrounding her stall. The 
milliner, as she is commonly called by the street- 
folk, wears a cle.in, and often tasty cap, beneath 
her closely-fitting bonnet, a cap in which artificial 
flowers are not wanting, should she sell those 
adornments. Her shawl is pinned beneath her 
collar; her gown, if it be old or of poor material, 
is clean ; and she is rarely to be seen in boots 
or sliqps made for men’s wear. Near her stall are 
stout, coarse-looking Irish girls, with unstringed 
bonnets, half-ragged shawls, thrown loose round 
their shoulders, necks red from exposure to the 
weatlier, coarss) and never brushed, but sometimes 
scraped, shoes, when shoes are worn, and a general 
dirtiness of apparel. The street-raillniers have 
been hidies’-maids, working milliners ami dress- 
makers, the wi\es of ineclianics who have been 
driven to the*Utreets, and who add to tlie means 
of the family' by conducting a stceet-tradc tliem- 
selves, with a sprinkling from other classes. 

^The street-sellers of lace are of the same class 
as the milliners, but with perhaps less smartness, 
atid carrying on an inferior trade both as regards 
profit ^nd display'. 

Tlie street-sellers of boot and stay-laces and of 
such thiims ns seizing cotton, threads and tapes, 
when soldrSeparately from more valuable articles, are 
children bnd old people, some of whom are infirm, 
and some blind. The children have, in some in- 
stances, been bred to the streets; the old people 
probably are worn out in iJf?eet-tradeB requiring 
health and strength, and so adopt a less laborious 
culling, or else they have been driven to it, either 
from comparatively' better circumstances, or by 
some privation or afflicl^n, in order to avoid the 
workhouse. 

Tllft sale of belts, stockings, braces, straps and 
garters, is mostly in the hands of men, who, from 
all that rlcan learn, are regular street-sellers, wlio 
‘‘turn their lllinds first to this and then to that,” 
but this portion of street- traffic is often combined 
with the sale of dog collars, chains, &c. The trade 
is more a public-house than a distinct traffic in 
the street.^ The landlord of a well-frequented inn 
in Lambeth told me that every day at least 100 of 
such street-sellers — not including match-girls and 
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women — entered liis house to offer their wares ; 
the greatest number of such sellers was in the 
evening. 

I have so far described what may he allied the 
fair traders, but to them the street-sellers of textile 
fabrics are not confined. There are besides these, 
two other classes known as ‘‘l>uffers”and as ‘• Lum- 
pers,” and sometimes the same man is both ‘ f>uffer” 
and “ Lumper.” The twi names an* co^~ 

founded, but an intelligent street-#llet, venjd in 
all the arts and mysteries of this trade, told me that 
he understood hy a Duffer," ■' man who sold goods 
under false pretences, making out that fifty were 
smuggled, or even stolen, so as to enhance, tlie idea 
of their cheapness; whereas a “Lumper” would 
sell linens, cottons, or silks, wliicli might be re i" , 
the commodities represented ; but which, -iuk 
managemout or other, were made to appear iie./ 
when they were old, or solid wlien they weie 
flimsy. 

Of the IIaberdasueuy Svvag-Siiops. 

By this name the street-sellers have long distin- 
guished the warehouses, or rather shops, where 
they purchase their goods. The term >V«w/, or 
tStracl', or is, .as was before stated, a Scotch 

word, meaning a large collection, a “ lot.” Tlio 
haberdashery, however, supplied by these esta- 
blishments 13 of a very miscell.ineous character ; 
which, perhaps, can best be shown by describing 
a “haberdashery s^^^'lg,” to which a street-seller, 
who made his purchases there 'on ducted me, and 
which, he informed mo, was one the most fie- 
qiieiited by his fraternity, if not i/ic most frequented, 
in the metropolis. 

The window was ncitlier dingy, nor, as my 
companion expressed it, “ gay." ' i was in si/e, 
as w'ell as in “ dressing,” or “ show ” — for I heard 
the arrangement of the window goods called by 
both those names by street people — half-way 
between the quiet plainness of a really wholesale 
warehouse, and the gorgeousness of a retail drapery 
concern, when a “tremendous sacrifice” befools tfie 
public. Not a quaiter of an inch of space was 
lost, and the announcenients and prices were 
written many of tliem in a bungling schoobboy- 
likc hand, while others were*t)ic work 'of a pro- 
fessional “ ticket writer,” and show the«eagerness 
of so many of this class of trade to obtain custom. 
In one corner was this announcement : “To boot- 
makers. Boot frontf cut to any size or quality.” 
There was neith:r boot nor shoe visible, but how 
a boot front can he cut “ to any quality,” is beyond 
my trade knowledge. Half hidden, and read 
through laces, was ano^b^j announcement, suffi- 
ciently odd, in a window dei. orated witli a variety 
of combustible commodities . “ Haw^kers supplied 
with fuzees cheaper than any house in London.’' On 
the “ ledge,” or the part shelving from ne bottom 
of the window, within the shop, wtoe paper boxes 
of steel pluses with the price marked so loosely 
as to leave it an open question whether !«. O^d. 
or was the cost. There was also a good store 

of silk purses, marked ; bright-coloured 

ribbons, in a paper box, and done up in small rolls, 

; cotton reels, four a penny ; worsted balls. 


three a penny; girls’ niglit-caps, l|r/. ; women’s 
caps, from to 7^ci!. ; (the ^d. was always in 
small indistinct characters, but it was a very favour- 
ite adjunct) ; diamond patent mixed ))in8 — London 
ami Birmingham — liL an oz. My companion 
j directed luy attention to the little packets of pins : 
“ They re well done up, sir, as you can see, and 
in very good and thick and strong pink papers, 
with ornamental pr^teis’ borders, and plenty of 
paper for three ounces. The paper ’s weighed with 
the pins, and the price is lei. an oz. ; so the 4 )aper 
igf'-hes^/’x. 4t/. a pound.” ^ There, were also many 
papers of cimibs, and one tied outside the packet 
..3 a speciiivm, without a price marked upon them. 
“ The pfi.'c vaties, sir ;” said my guide and in- 
formant, iiid I heard the same aceomit from others ; 
“it vaiies from Td. a pair to such as me; up to 
CuL or perhaps I 5 . to a servant-maid what looks 
iftmfbeiit.” , 

From what appcaied to he slender rods fitted 
higher up to the breadth of the window depended 
“ black lace handkerchiefs, 4i'\d . ;” and cap fronts, 
some being a round WTeath of gauze ornamented 
with light rose-coloured aitificial flowers, and 
marked “only 5\d.f together with lace (or 
edgings) wliich hung in festoons, and filled every 
vacancy. Higher up were braces marked 5ci. ; 
and moie lace , and to the back of all was a sort 
of screen — foi it shuts out all view of the inside of 
the shoji — of big-figured sliavvls (the figures in 
purple, orange, and crimson) and of silk handker- 
chiefs : “ Tho|' 're regular dullVis,” I was told, 
“and very tidy diiflers too — very, for it's a re- 
spectable house.” 

In the centre o<* the window ledge was a hand 
some wreath of aitificifil flowers, marked 2\d. 
“If a young woman was to go in to buy it at 
I've Been .t iivself, sir,” said the street- 
sellem “she’s told that the ticket has got o>it of 
its place, for it ITblonged to the lace beneath, but 
as siie 'd made a mistake without thinking of the 
value, the flowers was H’. Gtf. to her, though they 
was cheap at 2.s, Gt^,” ^ 

From this account it will be seen that the swag 
or wholesale haberdashers are now very general 
traders ; and that they trade “retail” as well us 
“wholesale." Twenty or tvventy-five years ago, 
I am informed, the grCiitm part of these establish- 
ments were really haberdashery swags ; but so 
fierce became the competition in the trade, so keen 
the desire “ to do business,” tliat gradually, and 
more especially within tli-'-ie four or five years, 
they became “ all kind yt swags.” 

A highly respectable draper told me tliat ha 
never could thoroughly underttand where hosiery, 
haherdasiiery, or drapery, begaik or ended ; for 
hosiers now were always glovers, and often shir^- 
makers ; liabcrdashers were always hosiers (at 
the least), and drapers were everything; so that 
the change in t!i cliaractfcr of the shops from 
which the strec sellers of textile fabrics procure 
their supplies, is but in accordai^e with the change 
in the general drapery traSe. ^Tlie literal mean- 
ing of the word haberdashery is unknown to 
etymologists. 

Th'*te arc now about fifty haberdashery swags 
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resorted to by street-sellers, but only a fifth part 
of them make tlie trade to street-sellers a pnnei- 
pab while none make it n j»ole feature of their 
business. In the enumeration of the fifty haber- 
dashery swags,” five are large and handsome 
shops carried on by cutting” drapers. Some of 
these^one in the borough, especially — do not 

serve ” the street-sellers, ejccept at certain hours, 
generally from four to &ii|p o 

There is another description oi shops from 
which a class of street traders derive their sup- 
plies of stock. These are the “ print-^vokers<,” 
who sell “gown-pieces ’ to the hawkers or street- 
traders. Only about a dozen of such shops, apd 
those principally in the borough and in W«)rm- 
wood-street, Jiishopsgato, aie Irequented by the 
London street-sellerH. One man showed me a 
draper’s shop, at which hawkers were “‘aiipplied,” 
but wi^liout an announcenicnt of such a thing, tis 
it might aileet the cluiractei: of the concern for 
gentility. The gown-pieces Avere rolled loosely 
together, and to each was attached a ticket, 
2«. Ihl. or 31 . Ilf/., with intermediate puces, but 
those hero mentioned were the most frequent. The 
11(/. Avas in pencil, so tiiat it could be altered at 
any tune, Aviihout the expense ot a iieAV ticket 
being incurred. “That one marked IL/.,” 
said the street-seller, “ Avould be charged to me 
2s. 2c/., and tlie 3*-. lit/, in the same way 3.<f. 2t/., 
or I might get it at 3.1. If those goAvn-pieces don’t 
take — and they are almost as thin as silver-paper, 
— they ’ll be marked doAvn to ^s. %.L and 3.i. 2(/,, 
just by degrees, as you see them shoAvii iii the 
Aviiulow.” The regular “ pi lilt-brokers" make no 
display in their Aviiulows or premise.^. 

The “dutfeis” and“ lunfl*erb” are supplied almost 
entirely at one shop in the castuid. The pro- 
prietor has the Bliam, or interior, .silk liaiidkeichiefs 
mauutactured for the pin pose h, and fur the s* ppl v’' 
of his other silk-goods, he purchases any .silk 
“ miscoloured” in the dyeing, or faded Irom time. 
“ A faded lavender,’’ one of his customers told 
me, “lie’ll gq| dyed black, and made to look 
quite new and fresh. Sometimes it ’s good silk, 
but It's mostly veiy dkky.” This tradesman is 
also a retailer. 

Sucli things as braces and garters are sold to 
the street people at the general as Avell as the 
haberdashery SAvag-sliops ; and are more Irequently 
sold AvUolesale than other, good."; indeed the 
general swag-shop keepers sell them by no other 
way ; but the “ wholesale haberdashers" will soli a 
single pair, though not^; of course, at Avholesalo 
price. Some houses again supply the more pottj’^ 
street-sellers, solely Avith sueli articles as are 
known in Manciiester by the name of ^nall-AA'are, 
ktcluding thread, cotton, tapes, laces, Ac. 

Of HaWIRERS, ]?EPLAKP, ANP riiTTV CnAPJIEK. 

Thk machinery for the distribution of commodities 
has, ill this and ip all other “ progressive ” coun- 
tries, necessarily iiudbrgone many changes ; but 
whether these changes have betit beneficial to the 
community, or not, this is not the jilace for me to 
inq^uire ; all I hate to do here is to set forth the order 


of such changes, and to show the position that the 
hawker and pedlar formerly occupied in the state. 

The “distributor” of the produce of the country 
is necessarily a kind of go-between, or middleman, 
introduced ror the convenience of bringing together 
the producer and con8umer~~the seller and. the 
buyec of commodities. The producer of a par- 
ticular^ commodity being generally distinct from 
t|ie co|V5umcr, it folio w»y thi.t either the commodity 
must' be carried to the consumer, or the consumer 
go to the commodity. To save time and tiouble 
to both parties, it seems to have been originally 
arrangAi that producer and consumer should meet, 
periodically, at appointed places. Such periodical 
meetings of buyers and sellers still exist in this 
and many other countries, and are termed either 
lairs or markets, according as they are held at long 
6i- short intervals — the fair being generally an 
annual meeting, and the market a Aveekly one. 
Ill the olden time the peculiar characteristic of 
these comnu'rciul corigiegations avas, that the pro- 
ducer and consumer came into immediate contact, 
without the intervention of any middleman. The 
fair or m.arkiq seemed to be a compromise between 
the two, as to the inconvenience of either finding 
the other Avhcu AA'anted. Tim producer brought 
Iii^ goods, so to s])eak, half Avay to the consumer, 
while the consumer tuuellea halt way to the 
good.s.^ “ Tliere would be a great waste of time 
and trouble,” says Stewart Mill, and an incoii- 
A'enieiice often amounting to impracticability, if 
consumers could only obtain the article they w'ant 
by ti eating d4.ect]y with the producers. Both 
piodiicers and consumers are too much scattered, 
and the latter often at too giuat a distance fiom 
the former.” 

“ To diinini.sli tlii.n loss of time and labour,” 
continues Mr.‘"Mill, “ the contrivance of fairs and 
markets avus early had recourse ito, where con- 
sumers and producers might peiiodically meet, 
Avi^hout any intermediate agency; and this plan 
.still answers tolerul)l\ well for many articles, espe- 
ci’uliy agiicultural produce— agricultuiists having 
at some sea.soiis a certain quantity of spare time on 
their hands. But even in this case, aitendanco is 
often A’^eiy troublesome and inconAeiiieiit to buyers 
who have'olher occupations, and do not live in the 
imniediatt- vicinity ; while, lor all articles the pro- 
duction of winch requires continuous attention 
from the producers, these periodical markets must 
be held at such considerabft*® intervals, and the 
AA’auts of tlie consumers must cAher be piovided 
for so long beforehand, or must remain so long 
unsiipphed, that even before the resources of 
society permitted the e^ablishinent ot shops, the 
supply of those Avants fell universally into the 
handfi of ituiemnt dealers, the pedlars who 
might apm'nr once a month, being preferred to the 
fair, w'hicV.orily returned once a ycai’. In country 
districts, remdto from towns or large villages, the 
vocation of the pedlar is not yet Avholly superseded. 
But a dealer Avho has a fixed abode, and fixed 
customers,” contmuos Mr. Mill, “is so much more 
to be depended on, that customers prefer resort- 
ing to him, if he is conveniently acce.ssible ; and 
dealers, therefore, find their advantage in estn- 
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blishin^f themwelves in every locality w’lere 'here 
are gufficient consnmerB near at hand to atlnrd 
them remuneration.” 

Thus we see that the pedlar was tlie oripiiial 
distributor of the pro'^uoe of the countiy — the 
primitive middleman, as wfll ns the pr’iii^' mover 
in extending the markets of particular loralitfi‘p, or 
for particular commodities. He uas, ft; ere, 
the first “free-trader ;” inf reasing the i.iciUues fyr 
the interchange of commodities, wRlioiit regurd to 
market dues or tolls, and ca*»*ymg the natural 
advantages of particular districts to renintc and 
less favoured places ; thus enabling each*localit} 
to produce that special commodity for which it 
liad tlie greatest natural rmivenience, and e - 
changing it for the peculiar produce oi other | .s. 

Mow, this extension of the markets neceh.-,.rik 
involved some machiner}' for the conveyance of the 
goods from one district to another Hence, the ped- 
lar was not only the original merchant, but the ])ri- 
raitive carrier — to whom, perliaps, we owe both our 
turnpike-roads and rail w ays. For, since the pecuHai 
charactensiic ot the pedlar was the carrying the 
produce to the consumer, rather than troubling the 
consumer to go after the pniduce, of course it soon 
became necessary, m the }UHctice incri'ased, and in- 
creased quantitiCvS of goods liad to be conveyed 
from one part of the country to another, that 
increased facilities of transit should be e^Jected. 
The first change was from the pack-'/ao?/, to the 
pack-Aow. lor the former a foot- way alone was re- 
quired ; while the latter neci- fated the formation 
of some kind of a road. Mome c ” these ancient 
pack-horse mads existed till w'ltliin these lew 
years. Hagbush-laiie, which was described by 
William Jlonc only twenty years o o, but which 
lias now vanished, was the ancioiu bridle or pack- 
horse road from London to the Loith, and tx- 
teiidcd by the ilolloway back road as far as the 
(.hty-ioad, near Old-street. “ Sonn* parts of Hag- 
biish-lane,” says Hone, “ are miicii lower than *lio 
meadows on either side.” At one time a .eriaied 
ridge, at another a deep rut, tlie pack-hor.se ro^d 
must have been to the unaccustomed traveller a 
somewhat perilous pass. The liistoriaii of Oraven, 
speaking of 1009, says, “ A^tliis time the com- 
munication between the north of England and the 
Universities was kept up by the caniersfwho pur- 
sued their long but uniform route with trains of 
pack-horses. To their care were consigned pack- 
ages, and not unfrequently the persons of young 
scholars. It wa^ through their medium, also, tliat 
epistolary correspondence was managed ; and as 
they always visited London, a letter could scarcely 
be exchanged between." ^ .vshire and Oxford in 
less time than a month.” Tlc^ General Post Office 
was established by Act of Pailiament ri tHf year 
1660, and all letters were to be sent th'^ough this 
office, “except such letters as shaO be sent by 
coaches, common-known carriers of goods by carts, 
waggons, and pack-horses, and shall be carried 
along with their cart«, waggons, and pack-horses 
respectively.” 

“ There is no such conveyance as a waggon in 
this country” (Scotland), says Roderick Random, 
refernng to the beginning of the last century, 


“and my finances were too weak to support the 
expense of hiring a horse. I determined therefore 
lo set out with the^carriers, who transport goods 
from one place to another on horseback ; and this 
scheme I accordingly put in execution on the 1st 
day of November, 1739, sitting on a pack-saddle 
between two baskets, one of which contained my 
goods in a knapsack. Rut by the tinio w'e arrived 
at Newcastle-upon-’lii'n^ 1 was so fatigued with 
the tcdiousness of the carnage, and benumbed 
with the coldness of the weather, that 1 resohed 
1ft *.ray the rest of my jnnrney on foot, rather 
han procetd m such a disagreeable manner.” 

The present mode of travelling, compared with 
that of *ie pack-horse means ot conveyance as 
pursued of old, forms one of the most striking 
contrasts, perha >8, in all history. 

Hence we see that the pedlar was originally 
With earner .tiid seller; first conveying his pack 
on his back, and ttten, ns it increased in bulk, 
transferring it to the back of “ the pack-horse.” 
Rut as soon as the practice of conveying the com- 
modities to the buyers, instead ot compelling the 
buyers to go to the commodities, was found to be 
advantageous to both consumer and producer, it 
was deemed expedient that the two distinct pro- 
cesses ot carriage lilt d sale, which are included in 
the dustrihutionof commodities, should be conducted 
by distinct persons, and hence the carrying and 
selling of goods became sepaiate vocations in the 
State ; and such is now the inaclnncry by which the 
commodities diflerent parts of this country, ns 
well us of others, are at present diffused over the 
greater portion of this kingdom. In remote districts 
however, and th* poorer neighbourhoods of Jaige 
towns, wliere there are (fitlier too few consumers, or 
too few cummo.’bto''; qiiirud now to support a fixed 
di'tnhutor with a uit.Linct apparatus ot transit, the 
pedlifr still continues to bo the sole means ot dif- 
fusing the produce of one Joralitv among the in- 
habitants of HTiothi'i’ ; and it is in this light — as 
the poor man’s merchant — that we must here con- 
sider him. ^ 

Among the more ancient of the trades, then, 
carried on in England is that ot the hawker or 
Iicdlar. Jt is generally considefed, as I said be- 
fore, that hawking “ is as ancient a mode of t/ado 
as that carried on in fairs and markets, towns and 
villages, as well as at the castles of the nobles or 
the cottages of their retaineis,” To fix the origin 
of fairs IS impossible, for, m ancient and mediaeval 
times, every great gathei 'g was necessarily a fair. 
Men — whom it is no v dence to language to call 
“hawkers”- resorted alike to the Olympic games 
and to the festivals oi the early Clinstiau saints, 
to sell or Barter their wares. Of cnir English fairs 
Mr. Jacob says, in his “ I^aw Dictionary 
“ Various privileges have been annexed to them, 
and numerous facilities aflordcd to the disposal of 
property in thei . To give them a greater degree 
of solemnity, they were originally, both in the 
ancient and modem world, associated with reli- 
gious festivals. In most places, indeed, they are 
still held on the tme day with the wake or feast 
of the saint to whom the churcli is dedicated ; and 
till th • ^practice was prohibited, il was customary 
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in England to hold them in churchyards. This 
practice, I may add, was not fully prohibited until 
the reign of Charles II., a* though it had long ^ 
before fallen into disuse. Thus the connection i 
between church and market is shown to be of ve- 
nerable antiquity.” 

The hawker dealt, in the old times, more in 
textile fabrics than in anything ejse. Indeed, 
Hliakspere hag dashedtofk a catalogue of his 
wares, in the song of A ulofynifi . 

I.awn as white .ns driven s•now^ 

Cyprus black as e’er wa.> erow.” w t 

In the reigns succeeding the tennmation of the 
Wars of the Roses, and dt-wn to the ,< !omnien- 
wealth, the hawker’s pack was oft<Ti stocked with 
costly goods ; for great magnilieeiiee in dress xvhs 
then the custom ol tlie w'«*allhy, and even the 
burgesses on public necnsions wore veUet, line 
cambrel rutfs, and lurs. Tlie bawker was '‘tlitts 
oltei) ft man of substuneV anh frequently travelled 
on horseback, with Ins wiir(*8 .slung in bags on his 
horse's side, or luted to the (i upper or pominell ol 
hia saddh*. lie was often, moreover, attended by 
a man, both fvir help in Ins sales, and proti‘ction 
in travelling. In process (tf time an ehtablished 
hawker became the medium of news and ofgo.ssip, 
and frequently the bearer ol comnuiinc.uions fiom 
town to town. His profits weie often great, bin 
no little trust seems to have been reposed in Intn 
as to the quality and price of his goods . and, until 
the present century or so, slop goods were little 
maniifiictuied, so that he could lusi so well piac 
tise dceeption.s. Nc-ither, during the prosperity' of 
the trade, doe.s it appear that any great degiec of 
dishonesty chanictenised the h.iwker, though to 
this there wore ol coufse jdeiity of minor ev- 
reptinns ns well as one glaiing contradiction. 
Tlio wreckers of our southern coasts, who some- 
times hecame possessed of nth silks, M^heis, 
laces, ^cc - (not untrequeiitl y murdering all the 
manners cast on shore, and llieio was a con- 
MMiient superstition among the wueckers, iii.it it 
was unlueky to otb-r help to a tlrow'iiing man) 
— dis|>nsed of nuieh of llieir plundei to the 
hawkers ; and as eomninnicaiion was slow'. e\en 
down to Mr. Vabners imjiro\einents in the I’oft 
OlfU'o in ITM, the goods thus reicued from the 
deep, or obtained by the munier of the marmeis, 
weie disposed ot even before tlie loss of the \e ' 
was known at her destination ; lor we are told 
that there was genenilly a hawker awaiting a 
W'rcck on the most dungerous shores of C-oinwall, 
I>evon, Dorset, and Susm ' . 

During the last century, and for the first ten 
years of the present, the hawker's was a prohtahb 
calling. He usually m later tunes travelled with 
k''>r#e and covered cart, visiting fairs, m.irket^*, and 
private houses, more esjwci.iUy in the country. In 
some parts the calling was somewhat hereditary, 
son succt'eding to tnther after ha\iiig ofliciated his 
nssistant, and so lH*conin)g known*\o the customers. 
The most successful of the cla.ss, alike on both 
sides of the border, were .''coichinen. 

Jn 18U) the pranperity of tliis^^rade experienced 
B dMr. In thnt year “ every hawker^ pedlar, or 
p0tty chapman going from town to town, or to j 


other men’s houses, and travelling on foot, carrying 
to sell or exposing for sale any goods ” was re- 
quired to pay' a yearly licence of 4/., with an 
additional 41. for every horse, ass, or mule, used 
in the business. Nothing, however, in the Act in 
question, 50 Heo. III. c. 41, as 1 have before in- 
timaled, extended to prohibit ” the hawking 
for safe of “any fish, fruit, or victuals” without 
Ucenc^^ Neit|ier is there any' extension of the 
prohKution to the unlicensed w'orkers or makers 
of any goods or wares, or their children or ser- 
vants resident with them, hawking such goods, 
and seViing them “ in every city', borough, town 
corporate, or market tow'n,” but not in villages 
or country ]ilace8. “ Tinkers, coopers, glaziers, 
plumber.s, and harness-menders," are likewise per- 
muted to carry about with them tlie proper mate- 
hals necessary for their business, no licence being 
necessary'. 

The pas.sing of this Act did not materially 
check the iraudulent practices of which the haw'- 
kers were accused, and of which a portion of them 
were doubtlessly' guilty; indeed some of the 
manufacturers, whose names were pirated by the 
haw kers, were of opinion that the licensing lor ten 
or twciitv years facilitated Ir.wid, as many people, 
both in London and the coiintiy, thought they 
were safe in dealing with a “ luensed" liawker. since 
lie ci*vld not procure a licence without a certiii- 
tale ot hi.s good character troni the clergyman of 
j his place ol lesidence, and from two “ lepntable 
j inh.ilutants,’’ Linen of good quality used to be 
I exteii.snely' lujwked, but Irom lS“iU to 181^5, or 
j later m .‘>ome parts, tlie hawkers got to deal m an 
1 inferior quality, ‘’unions ’ (a mixture ol linen 
and lottonL glazed .and stilfened, and set 
! with gaudy labels bearing someliiiies the name of 
[ a well-known .11 ni, biitulteied in spelling or otber- 
! wise, and expietsed so as to lead tx) the belief that 
' such a firm w'ere the manufacturers of the arlitle. 
moreover, as we have seen, travelled in all 
p.irls with iiilenor watches and jewellery, and 
•sometimes “ did well ” by persuading the possessors 
of old solid watches, or old seals or jewellery, that 
they were ri(liculnui,ly out of fashion, and so in- 
j ducing them to gi'M* money along wntli the old 
j watch loi a watch or other article of the new'est 
j fashion, vMmh y et was mtnnsiCHlIy' valueles.s com- 
paied with the other. These and other practices, 
MK h ns selling inferior lace under pretence of its 
ha\ ing hern smuggled from\>rance, and of the 
choicest quality, tended to brV.ig the hawker’s 
tr.ide into disrepute, and the disrepute affected the 
honest men in the business. i^me sank from 
the possession of a pood horgennd cart to travelling 
on foot, as ot yore, forw'ardmg poods from place to 
place' by the common carrieis, and some relin- 
quished the Itinerant trade altogether. The 
“ culling piiftiiig shopkeepers appeared next, 
and at once nndersold the ** slop haw'ker, and 
foiled him on his own ground of pushing off inferior 
wares for the best. The numbers of the hawkers 
fell off considerably', hut notwithstanding I find, 
in the las^ census tables (1841), the following 
letiirns as to the iiiimbers of “hawkers, hucksters, 
and pedlars,’’ distributed throughout Great Bri- 
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tnin. Tlio Government returns, however, admit 
of no comparison being formed between these 
numbers and those of any previous time. 


F.VOCAND and 

Walks. 

i Cnrdig.vii 
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Redforil 
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40 
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.... .'(hj 
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1 Mom)t<»ui^ 


Ilerl)V 
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4d 
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i>:»o 
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20 

Dorset 


^ I'l.iiuU in the BritKh 
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47 
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1:24 

Hereford.. 

44 
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' \herdeen 

1 
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44 
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4l 
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4.D 
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17 
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4 
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Norfolk 

4.U 
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.... 211 
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72 
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. 4i.>(; 
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04 
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MU 
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.‘*4 
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,, 201 
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.‘{.1 

South onpton 

22<; 

KiiMardine . . . 

-7 

Stafloid 
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~ 1 

Siiftolk , 

. ‘2n(i 

, Kirkcmlhnght 

4<. 

Surrei . . 
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077 
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' Lirililhgow f . 

.1:1 
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‘ .Nairn 

0 

M estmorland . 

44 

' Orkiie\ and Shetland 

M 

Wilts 
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Pet hies . . , . 

l.t 

Worct ster 
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I’ei 

no 
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lleiitr. w 
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n 

North Itnliiig. . 
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!«» 
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— 

1 Stirling . .... 
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14,0.1*1 

1 sinherlnn . 
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1 >\ igtowi 

:v, 

Anglesey . 

14 

1 
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Bnvoii , . 

...... U 

1 
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Thus we lind that, in 1841, there wore of th so 
trades in 

Fnf^Kmd . . 

Wales . 

British Isles 4/ 

''tinlaml . . 

Total in (Jreat Britain .... 17.-?7o 

• 

The counties in which the hawkers, hucksters, 
and pedlars most abound appear to be — Ist, Lan- 
caster ; 2nd, Midd’^ex ; 3jd, Ynikshire (West 
Hiding) ; 4th, L .lurk ; and .Oth, Surrey. 

Wiiat rtile, if any rule, was observed in classing 
these “ hawkers, hucksters, and pedlars,” or what 
distinction w’as drawn b-'.oeen a hawker and a 
huckster, I am unable ’^wO b.»y, but it i.s e*Ttain 
that the number of '* licensed hawki rs” was 
one-half of the 17,270; for, in J841, tne hawk*^T-i’ 
duty realized only 32,762^. gross rc»*nue, and 
waiving the amount paid for the e?iipIoyiiu*nt of 
horses, &c., the official retun., teikornng so many 
erions paying 1/. each, shows only SI 1^0 licensed 
awkers in 1841. 

The hawker's business has been prosecuted far 
more extensively in country than in town, but be 
still continues to deal iu London. 


Of the Packmen, oh ^A^YKK^N Soft 
Waufs. 

The packman, as he is termed, derive.^ hig name 
fi im carrying his merchandise nr pack upon his 
back. These itinerant distributors are fiir less 
nniiierons than they were twenty or twenty-five 
years since. A few years since, they were mo»,tlv 
Irishmen, and theii^ pr|icipal merchandise, Irish 
linens — a lahric not so generally worn now ns it 
was formerly. • 

• The v.ickinon are sometimes called Manchestcr- 
iiuMi, These are the men whom I have do8cril>ed 
iS the sellers of shirtings, sheetings, Ac. One 
man, w* > was lately an assistant in the trade, 
could 1 \ kon twenty men who were possessed of 
good stocks, g'ood connections, and who had saved 
money. Tiic\ traded in an honourable manner, 
#e!f> W"ll k, jwn, and much ie.speeted, fil’he nm- 
jority of them wen* natives of the north of Ire- 
land. and two li.id been linen manufacturers, it 
IS eoninion, indeed, for all the Jnshnien in lliis 
trade to repre.sent themsehes a.s having been con- 
nected with tlu‘ linen manufacture in Belfast. 

This tr.ide is now lieeoming almost entirely a 
country trade. Tliere are at pri'sent, 1 am told, 
only h\e pursuing it in Lontlon, none of them 
h.iMiig a very evteiiane coniieetion, so that only a 
brief notice is neiossary, Tiieir sale is of both 
cottons and linens for shirts. They carry them in 
tolls of IK) yards, or jn snialliT rolls, each of a 
do/en yards, gind jnin base them at the Imber- 
d.ihhery sw'.ng-.shops, at from ihf. to ] Sr/, a yard 
I now' speak ol good articles. Their profits are 
not very Luge- as for tin* lioztm yards, which 
eo.vt tln*m tM \ olVn ha^e a diflicultv in get- 
ting 3 2.^■- while lo street-sale, or in haw'king 
fioni house to ho.,u‘, ^here h great delay. A well- 
furimhed pack weighs about one cwt., and so 
iiece.«..siiate.«i freqileiit stoppages. Cotton, for sheet- 
j mgs. IS sold in the same manner, costing the ven- 
dors from Of/, to Iv. Ib/. a \arfl, 

(>f the tricks rif the tr.nle, and of the tally 
py.steiu of one of these chapmen, I had the fol- 
lowing account from a m.iii who had been, both ns 
principal and assistant, a tnivelBng packman, but 
v.as best acquainted with llie trarlo m and about 
London. 

“ My master,” he said, “ w*as an Irishman, and 
told everybody he liad been a manager of a linen 
factory in Belfa.st. I believe he w-as brought up 
to be a shoemaker, and ”'as never in the north of 
Irel.ind. Anvhow, Ik 'vas very shy of t'liking 
about Irish factories to Irish gentlemen, i heard 
one say to him, ‘ Don't tell me, you have the (fork 
brogue.’ f know he’d got soinF knowledge of 
linen weaving at Dundee, and could talk about 
very clever; indeed he was a clever fellow. 
Soinetnnes, to hear him ta^k, you ’d think he wa« 
qii'te a religion'^ n, u.id at others that be was a 
big blackgUfVid.' It w.isn't drink that made the 
ditlerence, for he w'as no drinker. It’s a great 
th'ng on a round to get alnan or woman into a 
cheerful talk, ani,put in a ]ovit or two; and tbat 
be could do, to i\gU». 1 \vad Vli, a week, staud- 
ing wages, from Wvnv, Mid b\Hi ol* comTOmoni on 
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sales that broug^it me from Sv. to T).-? more. lie 
w'iis a buyer of damaged good*., and we iis«‘d to 
'dfjctor’ them. In some there was perhaps da* 
mages by two or tlire'* threads being out all the 
way, BO the manufacturers w’Duldii’t send them 
to their regular customers. My master pretended 
it was a secret where lie got tliem, but, lord, i 
knew; it was at a swag-shoj). We used to cut up 
these in twehes (twelve |’ar^), sometimes less il 
they WHS very had, and take a (JougrevM*. and just 
Biorri? them here and there, wlieic the Haws was 
worst, and plaster o\or oiIut Haws with a lift] ■ 
ilour and dust, to look like a stain from street 
water from the fire-engine. Then they were fropi 
the stock of Mr. Anybody, the preat dra]>er, that 
had his premises burnt down-- in Mancln‘8ter or 
Ulasgow, or London— if there’d been a gnmd lire at 
a drapei’s- or anywliere, ue wasn't particular. 
They was fine or stiong fahirtmgs, he'd say--aiul 
so they was, the Bound parts o. them — and he’d sell 
as cheap as common calic(». 1 've lieard him say, 

* Whv, inarm, hiire inarm, witli y^'ir eyes and 
ecissorsand needle, themlmrn.s ah ? file's a dread- 
ful judgment on a man — isn’t the least morsel of 
niatl«T in Tlie stains is cured in a wash tub 

in no time. It’s only /(uoAm/ 1»y the file, and 
you can humour it, 1 know, iii cutting out as a 
shut ought to be cut; it should be as cavetully 
done as a coat. Then we had ,an Iit.^h linen, an 
imitation, you know, a kind ot ‘ Vnion,’ whuh we 
call douhh' twi't It IS inaile, 1 lielievc, in 
Muiu'liesier, and i.' n miYliire of 1ik m and oitton. 
i^oiue of It 6 so good til. It It take.s a imlge to tell 
tlie dill'erenee bet w ( I'll it and real liish. He got 
Some heautitul stiitV at one time, and once sold to 
a fimndressetl young w'ontaii in llromptoii, a do/am 
yards, at *2'> (h/ a yard, and tin* do7«‘u only ct»st 
him N.v Then we did something on tall\,hnt 
he wais dropjuiig tiiat trade. The bho])kt*‘pors 
umlerstild iiiiit. * If you get (l(V. out td Imi/., in 
tally »eore.s,’ he often said, ‘ n 's good money, and 
a fair liMiig profit, hut he got far more than that. 
What was woith Ss, was lb', on tally, pay l.<. a 
week. He did moat th.ii way with the in.intterN ot 
Ctdlee-sliopa and the lundloids of bulc publu- 
hmises. »Soun'limes, it they could if i pay, wv 'd 
have dinner, and that went to account, and he ‘d 
ijuarrel with me alter it fti what v\a^ my sh.ire. 
There’s not much td' this 8«>rt of tr.uie now. sir. 
1 believe my old master got bis money together 
and I'vmgrated." 

“ l>o yon want any gimiine Irish linin. ma'am *” 
uttered in nninistakahlib^ brogue, sei'med to an* 
ilienticate the fact, that the nnpnter (being an 
JrUhinan) in all likelihood possessed the legitimate 
article; hut as m their obtaining their go»»ds from 
CJoleramo and other places in ilio Kmerald Isle, 
famed for the manutiicture of linen, it w*as and 
u as pure flctiou tvs the Travels of Baron Mun- 
chausen. 

The majority of these packmen have discon- 
tinued dealing i{i linens exclusively', and haie 
added silks, ladies' dresses, shawls and \arious 
articles connected with the dnipccv business. The 
country, and small towns luid villages, remote 
from the neighbourhood of large and shoity shops, 


are the likeliest markets for the sale of their 
goods. In London the Iri.sh packmen have been 
completely' driven out by tbe t^cotch tallymen, 
who indeed are the only' class of packmen likely to 
succeed in London. If tlie persevering Scotch 
tallyman can hut set foot in a docent-looking 
result nee, and be permitted to display his tempt- 
ing fifiery to the " lady of the house,” he 
gf-ni'ra^’y manages to* .alk her into piuchnsing 
urticl«s that jierhaps she has no great occasion 
for, and which serve often to iiuohe her in diffi- 
culties for a considerable period — causing her no 
little pVrplexity, and requiring much ‘artihee to 
keep the tallyman’s weekly' visits a secret from 
her hu‘<haiid to say nothing of paying an enor- 
mous pnee for the goods; for the many risks 
whuh tlie tallyman intuvs, necessitates ot course 
an evorbitant late of profit. 

“ The number of packmen or hawker*? of shawls, 
silks, «Vc , 1 think ” (says one of their own body) 
“must have decreased full one-half witliin the last 
few yeni-i. Tiie itinerant haberdashery trade is 
f.ir from the jirotitahle husiness tliat it used to he, 
aiul not miirequently do I travel a wdiole day 
without taking a shilling • still, perhaps, one day's 
good work will make up for hi|lf a do/,en bad ones. 
All the pack men have hawkers licences, as they 
hiNe nuKstly too valuable a stink t>i incui the risk 
of lo.^ipg It for wMiit ot such ri prmlege. Some of 
the tr.itenuti ' (•'.'ivsniy intornmnt) ‘‘ do not always 
deal ‘upon tin* kquare : ’ they }>ii)lt'ssto hiiNe just 
come fiinu Iiidi.i or (’lima, :iiid to liiiie iniesled 
all tiuii cij.itiiv in silks of a feuporior des( nption 
manul.uluiid in iliost* conntiies, and to have got 
them on sluue ‘unbeknown to the (Justom- 
hoiiM* authonlics,’ Tins is told in confnience to 
the hersautin.in or vvomau who opens the dooi — 
‘ he so good' as tell the l.idy as much,' says the 
liawVei. ‘lor leally I ni uliMul tow.iiry tbe goods 
ninth longiM, and I ba\e alreadv sold enough to 
pi\f me well enough for mv spec— go. there 's a 
good gill tell youi miM-us 1 h.i\e sph ndid goods, 
alldam willing almo'-t to gi\ e them aw av, and it we 
nukes a deal of it, why 1 don't muid gniiig you a 
h.imi-.dme piesenl tor y ouu<df.'" This is a b.iit not 
to be resisted xShq^nhl the salesman sin teed with 
tlie mistress, he carries ont his promi'ie to the 
miutl by 'present mg lier with a c.ip iihhon, or a 
cheap necki'rchu f 

The most primitive kind of packmen, or hawkers 
of ,i!oft w'ares. who still foim pLel-t of the distributing 
luathinery i»f the country', tmve».«e the highlands 
of Stotland. They have their regular rounds, and 
regular days of visiting their customers; their 
anival is looked for w il^. interest by the country 
people , and the inmates of the farm-house w-bere 
they ‘kuate for the night consider themselves for- 
tunate iiu having to entertain the packman ; for he 
is their nt*.«sy 9 ouger, their story-teUer, their friend , 
and their ncquaiuiaiice, and is alwayi made wel- 
come Ills wares consist of hose-*-luiscy wolsey', 
lor making petticoats — muslins for caps — ribbons 
— an assortment of needle>, pins, and netting-pins 
— and all «orlsof small w'ares. He always travels 
on foot. It is susfiected that be likewds* does 
a little in the “jigger line,” for many of these 
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i lHffli 1 aTul*»rs have, or nre suppofird to have, theii 
j illk-it distilleries; and the packmen are su'.]*ected 
i of tmffiekinp without excise interl'ereme. Glasirow, 

! Dundee, (talashiels, and Harwich are the pnn-ipal 
' manufactunnir towns wliere the pac kmau .“uleii 
I ishea Ins stock. “ ]\Iy own opinion,' .Nava an 
i infornuint of cont-idorahle ecpeiunC', ' is- tli.it 
! these in<*n sehloui yruw I'tvh ; but tie' p’^•^alllng 
1 idea in the country jt.art til Scotluid > the 

J pedl.'ir ha.s an uiico l.ing stoekin^u. ao .ivvlu'i 
amount o i![odf*n yunuM"* in it. and that Ins pocket 
hulk is plunijKxl out wi’ ,i t' uk i Ot hank ' 
' notes. Indeed there aii' many instain^s ni»on 

; I coord of poor packmen havim: he< n imndeii‘il — 

! tlie assaisniH, doiiiitle^.sly, e\pecltne a iieh ho.iiv " ' 
j It scarceh' ever (Osts the ]'ackin.m (>t Sooih ..! 
ant thiiiLT h>r his hed and ho ird The Iliiiiihn ■ 
are a most liospitahle peojd * with at.qu.niitan( c" 
although witii stranoeis .it hr^t tln^v an nivaua'.lv 
«hv and distant hi Ireland llnu.- m als*i trie 
■ tr.iveMnii^ jc'dlar, vvho>(‘ h. tints and .st\h‘ el dome 
; business art' neailv hiiuilai to that <>1 me ^utlUi 
man. Some (d ilie pukim'n ot Sititiand h.ive 
' risen t(t etnineiKO and lii'-tim I’on. /v (|iiond<uii 
, lord piovost (it < il.Mouw , ,i ocnileman still liMiie^, 
itiid upon v\ lioin ijn* honour t>i kinelilhood lia.s 
' been lonteiied, was, aiii'idioo 1 > tmnuuon rcjimi, 

' 111 Ins earlmi dam ti p.iekin.m . and inmnn .i!so 

I d(»'S tin* L't'iith'maii the credit to ,n kmav u'dqe th.it 
I }o' IS not ashaiin d to own it 

1 am I d(l hv' a London iiawker <d soft uood", or 
1 }i,K'k!n.ni, that tin ninniai o‘ his ci.i.'l, haw kino 
London ,'ind its MUiiili, as fai in* t.in |iniee. i,s 
j about I lin (tin* ceiiMis oi i '' il makes the London 
' hawkeis, Inulvstt'is and }>-<ll,ns amount to -nflj 
' ill the ] -'• aie n.clmli'd lh< Indi lui nji.iwk«i,s. 1 
I am also inioinied ihatlln' i.iii tnidei pi iljlsaiiimnit 
^ to about '2t> pel taiil . wlnle tlm.se d tin* not ovei 
pauuulai tradk'r lantje fioiu Sn to ‘.inb p -r ci-nt 
Jn ,'i tan w.av o( business n is K.nd the )iawk<i s 
l.ikino will amount, upon tin a\(ra«(', to 7/ o' H/ 
per w cek , w heie.is tile i( ceipts ol the du, m 
tnifaii hawker, will ,'^miietimes lea-h t* ,V i 
week, Man\, l-owcvi, ir.ivel d,i\-. ami do not 
turn a jK-niiy. 

« 

PTATtMrXT Of \ r.A'UNTW. 

• 

1 Or the way of trading of a tnavelhiig pedlar I had 
the hdlowing account from one ot the body. He 
was w(‘ll diessed.'uiid a good but kecn-lookniir 
man ol about t' Irtv -tne, hlim, and of rather short 
felature, with quick dark eycb and busby wlii.skers, 
on which It was evident no smivil cultme was 
bestowed. IIw inanne*. » re far from obtrusive 
or importunate — to fnose vhoui he f*''ught to 
make customers- - for 1 liappened to /. tfm sb a 
portion of his procecdinga m that respect , but be 
had a quiet perseverance with him, Chicb, along 
with perfect civihty, and soiitetiun^ like deference, 
nught be the most efhcient means of recomtuend.ng 
himself to the maid-servants, among whom lay 
hi 8 chief customers. He showed a little of tiie 
pride ot art ui describing the m,imu.cnu'nt id ir- 
' business, but he would not hear that he '* paiti red 
be talked to hss customers, he declared, as anv 


draper, who knew lus Ini'-mcs- will, might talk 
to ///.*.. 

; >Yhen I saw him, bis puck, whuh he earned 
I Hung over one slmiildcr, contiuiu d a few gown- 
I r>c v-s oi printed cotton, ueaily all with piuk 
, giound** , a few shawls o( dilleieut siy's , .mil 
I three loll.i liniily p.icked, I'ach with a caul liliel 
! oil which was iie.itly w ntten, ' I’lcuch Mt'imo. 
hull duty puiul A - IS- 'L‘l — 

I'Vemli Chocolatt'." TJiere weie also six ne.it 
paper patkages, two maike.i *' \voi ked c<tJlaM," 
yii»-e, “oai,/,,. liaudkculiu'ls, ' ami tho oilwr 
‘‘iMaiii.ful i Inlil’s gios lb* ii.iple*-. 'i’lu* i.itter 
asKted ('* JJ vaul.s of bl.i( k sitk. .-ullicK'nt iot 
a chilli’s** less He earned with li’ni, inoieovi'r, 
7/ umbii’' ts, one nulosod in a hiight gkued cover, 
while h 'in its niotlier-of-pcai I li.mdle Imng a card 
:i<ldie'»s( ” 'i ..c f.adv’s M.iul, Vn loria Lotig**, 

1 giii'ialiv c.in_v, hut I 111 going on a i.mniiy 
loiiiid t'l-nn now , ami T iiit to get tlirmigti it 
bofo’c I l.n in a m w one. 1 till people tliat I 
W.iiit to Sell I'tV niV g tods (lie.i]). .is ihe^ ’|e too 
good loi I'tiinli) sal*‘ , aiitl til ii s tnie, tlie betlei 

h. iK ot il 

<‘11 m\ e\]>ri S'.iiv; .S'lUK’ mirnu.M* th.itln* himiild 
be leaving iiondoii .it this p.ii’ticnlar tiine, he 
aiisweud 

“ 1 go into the coiinti'v bi'ciuse I think all tlie 
b.iwkeis will he m.ikiiig lor town, ami tiieie 11 be 
pimitv ol cms^pnieis lell in the lountiy, and li vver 
t<i s<mI to them at ttior own plates That '.s my 
opinion 

“ 1 sill to wop'en o( all sorts. Sinait dn'ssleg 
.servant mauls, p la.ip.., are my Ix’st nist*<mei’M, 
espn lallv ;< thev In*' a good way lioui .'1113 gland 
tn k* i.ng .shop, 1 , , one of m\ unibi(lias to one 

ol <li«'m |ust bi loi * you .spoke to iiu*. Slic vva.s 
"t.'iudiiig al lln^ iJoor, .mit 1 i-aw In i give half a 
glam*' .it thi uinhii Has. .ind so 1 ollejed th"m. 
She Inst aLiieul l'» bnv a veiy nice one at ‘-L. d(/. 
iwi.iili hiioii.d hav** been 4 ), Imt I peisiiaded iier 
t»t.ik<‘ .me ai i‘. (wbndi blimild have been 

( 4 . i>A }, ‘ lioo'n Hole, ma'iiin,' s.iid I, ‘this 

j umbiella Is luucii imggi r \ou »i*e, and will cany 
I duuhle, will 11 OH n* toinirig Irom chuidi <»f a 
i wo-t .SiiiuLiv evciiiug, ,i It lend (an have fliaie of 
It, and viTv gr, (teliil he 'll be, as )i*' » .siiro t'> liii* e 
' In.H best hut on I here ’s lie<-u im.ui> .1 liuestiou 
' put umlei an imdnell.i that way that's m.idc a 
voiing i.i<iy hlnisii, .iml tk- gm>d care of hei mn- 
' biella wlieii she was, jiarrnd. ami liad a house 
of her own i ioek sh.up after the young and 
, prettv la<lies, ALss, and sli.ill .is long as I'lU a 
■ b.ichelor.^ *<», h,i\s sin. ‘ Micii ridnulous non 
sense. But I ’ll have lie biggei uinbrellu, ^e- 

i. iuse Jt'f< oft»*n BO wind} abmp bcic, and tUcii 
one mu.st have a good covir d it ruins os well.* 

‘ 'lhat s my tV, *ij. 1 don't mind tellmg 
that, becauM* they do tlie same m the shops. 1 've 
hcaid tbein, but they c.ij) t ^tut love and eweet- 
l/<ait.'ng «o ill wtrl} ui a Jrowiled thop as wo cun 
111 a ijun-r h /uf/* It s that 1 go for, love and 
sweet-tio.iitipg : and 1 alwayw speak to any htti.ut 
serv.'i t ao if I thought she wasMie imsirchS, or as 
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if I wasn’t sure whether she was the mistress or 
the lady’g>maid ; three times out of four she 's 
house<maid or maid of all work. I call her 'ma’am,* 
and ' young lady/ and sometimes 'miss.’ It ’s no 
use offering to sell until a maid has tidied herself 
in the afternoon — not a bit. I should make a capi- 
tal draper’s shopman, I know, only I could never 
bear the confinement. I never will hear such 
words as ' I don’t want; it, •or, * nothing more 
to-day,’ no more than if I was behind a counter. 

" The great difficulty I have is to get a chance 
of offering my goods. If I ring at a gate^for J 
always go a little %vay out of town — they can see 
who it is, and I may ring half an hour for nothing. 
If the door’s opened it ’s often shut again directl}^ 
and I just hear ‘ bother.’ I used to leave a few 
bills, and I do so still in some parts of the country, 
with a list of goods, and 'this bill to be called for’ 
printed^at the bottom. But I haven't done that 
in town for a long time; it U no good. People 
seem to think it’s giving double trouble. One 
of the prettiest girls I ever saw w'here I called one 
evening, pointed— just as I began to say, ‘ I left a 
bill and' — to some paper round a candle in a 
stick, and shut the door laughing. 

“ In selling my gown-pieces 1 say they are such 
as will suit the complexion, and such like ; and I 
always use m 3 ’' judgment in saying so. Wh}’ 
shouldn’t I ? It ’s the same to me what colour I 
sell. ' It ’s a genteel thing, ma'am,’ I ’ll Buy to a 
servant-maid, ' and such as common people won’t 
admire. It ’s not staring enough for them. I ’m 
sure it would become you, ma’am, and is very 
cheap ; cheaper than you could buy at a shop ; for 
all these things are made by the same manufacturers, 
and sold to the wholesale dealers at the same price, 
and a shopkeeper, you know, has hj^ young men, 
and taxes, and rates, and gas, and fine windows to 
pay for, and I haven’t, so it din’t wan Pmuch judg- 
ment to see that I must be able' to sell cheaper 
than shopkeepers, and I think 3 mur own taste, 
ma’am, will satisf)” you that these here are elegant 
patterns.’ 

“ That’s the way I go on. No doubt there’s 
others do the same, but I know and care little 
about them. I hkve my own way of doing busi- 
ness, and never trouble m 3 ''self about other people’s 
patter or nonsense. 

“ Now, that piece of silk I shall, most likely, 
sell to the landlady of a public-house, where I see 
there ’a children. I shall offer it after I ’ve got a 
bit of dinner there, or when I ’ve said I want a 
bit. It’s no use offering iUBLhere, though, if it isn’t 
cheap; they’re too good judges. Innkeepers 
aren't bad customers, I think, taking it alto- 
gether, to such fis me, if you can get to talk to 
them, as you sometimes can at their bars. They’re 
generally wanting something, that ’s one step. 1 
always tell them that they ought to buy of men, 
in my way, who live among them, and not of fine 
shop-keepers, who never came a-n^ar their houses. 

I *ve sold them bot^ cottons and linens, after such 
talk as that. I live at public-houses in the , 
country. I sleep nowhere else, a , 

" My trade in town is nothing to what it was 
ten or a dozen years back. I don’t kn^w the ' 


reason exactly. I think so many threepenny 
busses is one ; for they ’ll take any servant, when 
she ’s got an afternoon, to a thoroughfare full of 
ticket-shops, and bring her back, and her bundle 
of purchases too, for another 3ff. I shall cut it alto- 
gether, I think, and stick to the country. Why, 
I ’ve known the time when I should have mot from 
half-a-rforen to a dozen people trading in my way 
in, towi; and for these thiee days, and dry days too, 
I hawn’t met '* 006 . My way of trading in the 
countr}’- is just the same as in town. 1 go from 
farm-honse to farm-house, or call at gentlemen’s 
grand s'eats — if a man ’s known to the servants 
there, it may be the best card he can pla}’^ — and I 
call at every likel}” house in the towns or >il- 
lages. I only go to a house and sell a mistress or 
maid the same sort of goods (a little cheaper, 
perhaps), and recommend them in the same way, 
as is done every day at many a fine cit}-^, and 
borough, and West- End shop. I never say they’re 
part of a bankrupt’s stock ; a packfull would seem 
nothing for that. I never pretend that they ’re 
smuggled. Mine’s a respectable trade, sir. There ’s 
been so much dodging that wa\', it ’s been a great 
stop to fair trading ; and I like to go on the same 
round more than once. A persqji once taken-in by 
smuggled handkerchiefs, or anything, won’t deal 
with a hawker again, even though there s no 
deception. But ‘duffing,’ and all that is going 
down last, and I wish it w’as gone ahogetliei. 1 
do nothing in tally. I buy my goods ; and I ’ve 
bought all sorts, m wholesale houses, of course, 
and I’d rathea layout 3 Of. in Manchester than 
in London, 0, as to what I make, I can’t say it’s 
enough to keep me (I ’ve only myself), and escape 
the income-tax. Sometimes I make 10s. a week ; 
sometimes 20s.; sometimes 30#.; and I have made 
60#.; and one^sweek, the best I ever did, 1 made 
as much as 74#. firf. That ’s all I ran say.” 

Perhaps it may be sufficiently accurate to com- 
puV^ the average weekly earnings of a smart 
trader like my informant, at from 21#. to 25s. 
in London, and from 25#. to 30#. in the country. 

> Of the Tally Packman. 

The pedlar tally^mtyi is a hawker who supplies 
his customers with goods, receiving paynient 113 ' 
weekly^ irfstalments, and derives his name from 
the tally or score he keeps with his customers. 
Linen drapery — or at least the general routine 
of linen-draper’s stock, as siflktraerccry, hosiery, 
woollen cloths, &c. — is the mosiS^iDrevalent trade 
of the tall 3 'inan. There are a few shoemakers and 
some household furniture dealers who do busim ss 
in the tally or “score” system; but the great 
majority are linen-drapers” though some of them 
sell lu^isehold furniture as well. The system is 
generally condemned as a bad one ; as leading 
to improvictfguje in the buyer and rapacity in the 
seller. There are many who have incurred a tally 
debt, and have never been able to '• get a-head of 
it,” but have been kept poor by it all their lives. 
Home few, however, may liave been benefited by 
the 8 y 8 tem,,nnd as an outfit for a young man or 
woman entering service is necessary — when the 
parties are too poor to pay ready money — it is an 
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accommodation. I have never lieard any of the ; 
tallynjan’s customers express an opinion upon t!ie | 
subject, other than that they wish tliey had done i 
with the tallyman, or could do without him. 

The system does not prevail to so great ai 
extent as it did some years back. The pedlar o 
hawking tallyman travels for orders, and 
quently is said not to require a hawker’s fo-enee. • 
Tlu‘ great majority of tthe ta]lv'p:tckm;n eye i 
Heotchinen. The children wlio all‘ set tf» vat-.li I 
the armal of the tallyman, ami appri'^e . .uo' er 
of hi.s approach, when not convenient to pay, 
whisper instead of Mother, here \s the Tiftyman,” 

“ Mother, here ’s the Scotchm. ’ These men live 
in piivate houses, which they term their ware- ] 
liouse ; they are many (»f theni proprietors them- | 
solves in a small way, and conduct the whole f f ; 
their business unassisted. Their mode of do’ •- I 
business is as follows . — they seldom knock o. ..i ' 
door except they have a customer upon nhom ' 
they call for the weekly instalment, hut if a re- ! 
speetahle-looking female liappens to be standing at | 
her door, she, in till probability, is accosted by the i 
Scotchman, Do you rerpiiie anything m my ' 
way to-day, ma’<'un ' ” This is ohen spoken in ; 
broad S<.otch, the speaker trying to make it sound { 
as niucli like Knglish as pnssilde. "Without waiting 
for a reply, lie tlum runs over a programme of the 
treasures he has to dispose of, enqdiasising all those 
articles which he considers likely to suit the taste of i 
the person lie addre^se*. iSlie doesn't w.uit perhaps ! 
any — she has no money to spare then. “ She may ' 
want something in his way anoth r day, may-be,” I 
.says the tallyman. Will sho grant him permis- ! 
bion to exlnhit some bert'ititul slian Is — the last new j 
fabhion ^ or some new style wf dres.s, just out, and ; 
an e\iiaoidinary bargain The man's impor- j 
tunities, and the curiosity of tlie 'adv, introduces I 
him into the apartment, - an acipia' i.iuce is called 1 
in to pass her opinion upon the tall v man's stock. ! 
Should she still demur, he says, “ O, I’m jMiro ^ 
your hu.sband cannot object — be wall not he so i 
unreasonable ; besides, consider the easy mod^ of j 
payment, you’ll only have to pay !»'. inf a aeek 
for ev(>ry pound’s worth of goods you tawe; why 
it *8 like nothing ; you possejjS yourself ot respecta- 
ble clothing and pay for them in s'lich an easy ■ 
manner that you never miss it; well, F'llcall next j 
w(M'k. I shall leave you tins paper.” The paper 
left is a blank form to be filled up by the husband, i 
and runs thus I agree on behalf of my wife \ 
to pay, by Yf;.ekly instalments of 1.?. (b/. upon j 
every pound’s W'oi '.h of good she may purchase.” ' 
Tliis proceeding is considered neees.snry by the ' 
tallymen, as the judg^es in the Court of Jleque.sts I 
now so frequently decide against him, where the j 
husband is not cognisant of the transactm#. i 

These preliminaries nemg settled, and the j 
question having been ask( vl wlu^t.v msiness the 
husband is — where he works— and it can be 

done without offence) what aie his wages f The 
Scotchman takes stock of the furniture, &c. ; the 
value of what the room contains gives him a suffi- 
ciently correct estimate of the circumstances of his 
customers. His next visit is to the nearest chandler’s 
shop, and there ns blandly as possible he inquires 


into the credit, See., of jMr. . If he deal, hoiy- 

<‘Vi!^g^ith the chandler, the talij’mnn accounts it 
a hacf omen, as peonle iii easy circumstances sel- 
dom resort to such places. It is unpleasant to 
me,” he^^ys to the chandler, making these in- 

qnifle*; ‘Mnit Mrs. w’ishes to open an ac- 

nt with me, and I should like to oblige them 
if I thought my money was safe.” Do yo// 
trust them, and w}i|t ^rt of payers are they ^ ’ 
According to the reply — the tallyman determines 
upon liis course. But he rarely stops herp ; he 
yiakes inquiries ahso at the greengrocer’s, the beer 
shop, iVc. 

T*'e persons who connect themselves w'ith the 
tMllyinaii, litt>^ know the inquisition they subject 
tliv mselves t ' 

AVhen t le tallyman obtains a customer who 
jiays reg' 'ally, he is as importunate for her 
•recommend him another cnstoiqer^ as he 
oitginally was t(i ciitain her custom. Some tal- 
lymen who ] cp shops have “travellers” in 
th«*ir employ, .some of whom liave salaries, while 
others receive a percentage upon all jtayment'v, 
and do not suffer any loss upon had debts. Nf)t- 
vvitlhstanding the caution of the tallyman, he is 
frequently ‘‘victimised.” Many pawn the goods 
dnectly they li.ive obtained them, and in some 
instances spend ilu* money in drink. Their many 
lo.sses, as a matter of course, soincOnO/ must 
make good. Jt therefore becomes nece.ssary for 
them u)< barge a higher jnico for their coinino- 
.(lities than tlw regular tiader. 

However dnuitably niclined the tallyman may' 
heat first, lie soon becomes, 1 am told, inured to 
scene.s of misery', wlnle the sole leeiing in his mind 
at lenetli is, “I will l^ave my money';” for he is 
often trick ellwand in some cases most impudently 
victimised. I an >. .11 by a tallyman that he once 
.supplied goods to Hhe amount of '2l., and when 
lu- called tor tHb f * t instalment, tlio woman said 
she didn't intend to pay, the goods didn’t suit h« r, 
and .she would return tlieni. The tallyanan ex- 
pre.-sed his willingness to receive them back, 
vvheieup<»u she presented him a pawnbroker’s 
duplicate. She had pledged them an hour after 
obtaining tlicin. This was dome in a court in the 
presence of a do/.en women, who all chuckled 
with delight at the joke. 

The principa) portion of the tdllyinan's cus- 
tomers are jioor meclianu s. AY hen the appearance 
of the house, and tio* inquiries out of doors are 
approved of, no seciinty is required ; but the tal- 
lyman w'ould at all topics rather add a security', 
vil'heii attainable. Seivant-girls who deal with 
tallymen must find the - v urity of a housekeeper ; 
and w hen such housekeepi’r aiirees to be respon- 
sible for the pay'nieiits, the same inquisitorial uro- 
ceedmgs are adopted, in order to ascertain the 
circumstances of the surety. Theie are about 
fifty drapery shops in London where the tally- 
trade is carried on ; and about 200 Scotehnien, 
besides fifty others (part Eiqjj^ish, part Irisn), are 
engaged in the t' ie. A? clerk of a tally-shop, at 
the West end, jyiforms me that there are ten col- 
lectors and canvassers for customers, out each day, 
from that one establishment* and that, until 
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lately, they were accuBtomcd to collect moneys on 
Sundays. Some collect as much ns 12/’. or liL a 
day; and some not more than 21. or 3A The 
average sum collected may bt nbout 6/. each, or 
50/. per day by the whole. The profits are 30 
per cent., the bad debts 10 per cent., thus leaving 
20 per cent. net. 

The Scotchman who docs not choose to extend 
his business beyond his pwji cautiv.us superin- 
tendence, is content with ^rniwler profits, perhaps 
20 per cent., and his bad debts may be estimated 
at 2.^ per cent. One of the body ipforined mp 
that he had been in the tally-trade' nbout five 
years ; that he commenced with a capital of only 
10/., and that now his collections average' 30/. per 
week. He never bought, he said, on credit ; and 
his stock on hand is wortli nearly 200/. cost price, 
while his outstanding debts are nearly 2*''0/. also. 

This is a flourishing state of affains,” he re 
marked"; I do not owe a penny in the world, 
and I have accomplished all lliis in little less than 
five years.” This man had served his apprentice- 
ship to a draper in Glasgow, and had originally 
a»nved in London with 20/. in his pocket. After 
some weeks' fruitless endeavour to obtain a situ- 
ation, his money dwindling away the while, he 
was advised, by a fellow-countryman, who was a 
tallyman, to try the tally-trade. For a few days 
previous to adopting the business, he went the 
‘^rounds” with his friend, for the purpose of get- 
ting initiated, and the week after .started on 
his own account. Notwithstanding his having no 
hawker’s liceiioe, he tried to effect sales for read}’ 
money, and, to a trifling extent, succeeded. The 
first week he obtained three tally customers. He 
could have got, he said, a# dozen ; but he selected 
three w'hom he considered good, and he was not 
deceived, for they continued to lie customers of his 
to this day. Tlie amount of goods that each of 
these took of him was 20.s. ; and .he three m.stal- . 
iiients of l.f. 6c/. each (4.?. fit/, per week) the tally- | 
man determined to subsist upon, though Ins lodg- ' 
ing and washing cost him 2.s. per week. He 
li\ed principally upon “parritch” and skim milk, 
indulging now and then in the luxury of a herring 
and a few potatoes. In twelve w’ceks he had 
added only one more credit customer to bis books. 
He had liawked for rc.idy^ money, and had suc- 
ceeded so far as to increase his stock to 15/. m 
value. His first three customers had, by this 
tune, paid their accounts, and again patronized him. 
In the course of a little time his fourth customer 
had also paid up, and had another .supply of 
goods ; he then added two more tally cu.stoincrs, 
and commenced indulging (though very seldom) in a 
mutton chop. He progrt\ssed slowly, and is now 
in flourishing circumstances. He states that bo 
has met w'ith only one loss during his connection 
with the tally-trade, and that but a trifling one. 
It is those who wish ti drive a very extensive 
business, he says, who are principally victimised. 
The most industrious of the p.ickmen tally^men 
seldom travel less man twenty miles a day, car- 
rying a burthen upon their backs of from 100 
to 120 lbs. They used to carry merely patterns 
to their customerc, but they find that the full- 


length article is more likely to secure purchasers 
and customers. Those who keep shops do not 
carry goods with them ; the would-be customer is 
invited to the shop. 

The best day for business in the tally-trade is 
Monday, and most of these shops upon that day 
are crowded. Sometimes an unsolicited customer 
(mostly a female) presents herself, and wishes to 
be sup^died with goods /m tally. “ AVho recom- 
mended youF- inquires the tallyman. “Oh, 

Mrs. , sir, a customer of yours,” “ Ah I 

indeed, very much obliged to Mrs. Is tlie 

answer.' The articles required are shown, selected, 
and cut. The new customer is treated most civilly 
by the tallyman, who further inquires her name 
and abode. The purchaser, of course, expects the 
next process will be to deliver up the parcel to 
hc”, when .she is informed that they “ will send it 
home for her.” “ Oh,” she replies, “ I won’t 
trouble you, I can carry it myself.” “ Our rule, 
ma’am," returns the tallyman, “ is always to send 
parcels home. We certainly cannot doubt your 
respectability, but we never deviate from our prac- 
tice." Tlie disappointed female departs, and if 
the inquiries do not prove satisfiictory, she never 
hears further from the tallyman. The goods which 
she selected, and which were cut expressly for lier, 
find their way to the shelves of the establishment. 
If, however, a good customer accompanies a friend 
whom &he wishes to recommend, the parcels are 
j deliv'ered when purcliased, if required. The tally- 
; man (to good customers) often extends his civili- 
ties to u glass of wine ; or, if the “ Ladies ’’ prefer 
it (which It must be confessed they mostly do), a 
glass of gin. 

There is another clas.s of tallymen who sell 
clocks, receiving payment by weekly instalmeiita, 
These are coiit«*nt with an instalment of li*. m 
the pound per week. They are principally 
Germans who can speak Knglish. Their pro- 
ceedings altogether are similar to the tall}' linen- 
draper. 

T have given the rise and progress of a Scotch 
tallyman, and will now relate the downfall of 
another- -an Englishman. He commenced a tally- 

shop III the neighbourhood of , and was 

carrying o. a prosperous and daily increasing 
trade. At one time, a bill in the shop window 
announced that an errand boy was wanted — an 
applicant soon presented himself — was engaged, 
and proved a steady lad. In course of a lew 
weeks, this youth was promotei>v,*o the office of 
serving in the sliop, and afterwards became col- 
lecting clerk. “ George,” said his master one day, 
“ we have three days in the week unemployed ; 
suppose you try and foml a connection around 
Fnichlfv, Ilighgate, Hampstead, and that neigh- 
houihood,” George was quite willing to make 
the experir^nt, and succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion. The country connection soon surpassed the 
town trade; and George, the errand boy, became 
a man of some consequence in the establishment. 
The principal of tlie firm was what is termed 
“gay.” He was particularly fond of attending 
public entertainments. He sported a little as 
well, and delighted in horse-racing. His business, 
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though an excellent one, was neglected ; the 
books got out of order; and he became in- 
volved in difficulties. An examination of his 

affairs took place ; and a Mr. R was engaged 

from a wholesale house in the city to assist in 
making up the accounts, &c. During this per 
son’s sojourn in the shop, he saw that Georgl* (ihe 
quondam errand boy) was the chief support of the 
concern. The country ctflktomers Jad ne\(Vr seen 
any other person, and a partnership was proposed. 

The proposal was accepted, and the firm 

and W became one of the most pn)speroii3 

tally-shops in the nciglibourhood of Toftenham- 
court-road. George’s master wn’' made bnnkriipt, 
and is now a street-seller in Fitzroy-market — 
vending sandwiches, &c. 

The cases are not a few where ruin has followed 
a connection with the tallymen. I will p^iV 
ticularize one instance related to me on good 
authority. A lawyer’s clerk married, when young, j 
a milliner; his salary was a guinea per week, and i 
ho and his wdfe had agreed to “ get on in the 
w'orld.” They occupied iiirnishod lodgings at 
first, hut 8ot>n accumulated furniture of their own, 
and every week added some little useful article 
towards their household stock. At the end of 
a year,” said the individual in question, 1 had 
as comfortable a little home as any man w'oiild 
wish to possess; I was fond of it too, and, would 
rather have been there than anywhere else. My 
wife frequently wished to obtain credit; ‘it would 
be so easy,’ said she, ‘to pay a tiifling instal- 
ment, and then we could obtain infnediately what- 
ever we might want.’ I ohjcct<<’ and preferred 
supplying our wants gradually, knowing that for 
ready money 1 could purchase to much better ad- 
vantage. Consequently we still kept progressing, 
and I was really happy. Judge irfy ast'-iiifehineiit ] 
one day, wlien«I came home, and foin.vl an execu- | 
tion was in the liouse. My wife h.ad run in debt 
with the tallyman unknown to me. Summonees 
had been served, winch by some means she had 
concealed from me. The goods which 1 had ta^en 
so much pains to procure were seized and ^old. 
But this was not all. My wife grew fo much 
alarmed at the misery she ^ad caused that she 
fled from me, and I have never seen her but once 
since. This occurred seven y^ars ag8, and she 
has been for some time the companion id’ those 
who hold tlieir virtue of little wortli. For some 
time after this I^i,^ed not what became of me, I 
lost my situatjfvil, and sunk to be a supernumerary 
for Is. a night at one of the theatres. Here, 
after being entrusied with a line to speak, I 
eventually rose to a 'general utility man,’ at 12s. 
per week. With this and some copying, that I 
occasionally obtain from \': law-slatioilbrs, I 
manage to live, but far trom comfortably, for I 
never think of saving now, and onbB^^ok out for 
copying when I stand in need of more money. 

I am alw'ays poor, and scarcely ever have a .shil- 
ling to call my own.” 

Some of the principal establishments, ‘‘doing 
largely” in the tally-trade, are in qf about Red 
Lion-square and street, the higher part of High 
Holboni, the vicinity of Tottenham-court-road, 


the Blackfriars, Waterloo, Westminster, St. 
George’s, Walworth, New Kent, and Dover 
roads. ^ 

At some of these tally-shops horses and cart* 
are kept to carry nut the goods ordered of the 
“ travellers,” especially when furniture is supplied 
as well as drapery^ while in others the “ tmvel- 
lert. ” are resident on the premises, and are occa- 
sionally shopmen, hi 4“ large” tally-mastor not 
iinfrequently carries on a retail trade in addition 
to his tall y-hu si ness. * 

• The tallymen not concerned w'ith these large 
establi-shments, but carrying on trade on their ow'n 
a^count,^^ reside generally in the quieter streets in 
the neighbourhood of the thoroughfares I have 
nn n.ionod, and occupy perhaps the ground-floor, 
letting (for tJ e house is generally their own) the 
other apivrtj >ent8. Sometimes a piece of cotton- 
f ’ hit is placed in their parlour- wiridowffK*d some- 
tunes there is no* indication whatever of any 
business being c aied on within, for the hawking 
tall^uncn do not depend in any measure upon 
situation or display, but solely on travelling and 
personal solicitations at people’s own residehces?^ 

Op the “Duffeus” or ITawkeius of Pretended 
Smuggled Goods. 

Op “duflVrs” and “lumpers,” as regards the sale 
of textile fabrics, there are generally, I am in- 
formed, about twenty in London. At such times ns 
Epsom, Ascot-heath, or Goodwood races, however, 
there is, perhfips, not one. All have departed to 
prey, if possible, upon the countrymen. Eight of 
them are Jews, and the majority ot the others are 
Irishmen. They are generally dressed as sailors, 
and some wear either iffr caps, or cloth ones, with 
gilt bands roiapd them, as if they were the mates 
or stewards of ship's. They look out for any 
likel^’' victim at ^ubflc-heuses, and sometimes acco.st 
persons in the stieets f. st looking carefully about 
them, and hint that they are smugglers, and hav j 
the finest and cheapest “Injy” handkerchiefs ever 
seen. These goods are now sold in “pieces” of 
three handkerchiefs. When times were better, I 
was told, they were in pieces of four, five, and six. 
One street-seller said to me, •Yes, I know the 
‘duflers;’ all of them. They do more business 
than you might think. Everybody likes a smug- 
gled thing; and I should «iy these men, each of 
the ‘dufl’ers,’ tops his H. a week, clear profit.” I 
am assured that om* of the classes most nnnieronsly 
victimised is a body wTio generally account them- 
selves pretty sharp, vi^i gentlemen’s grooms, and 
coachmen at the several me’'vs. Sailors are the 
best customers, and the ’ icinit}^ of the docks the 
best locdlity for this trade; fof the hawker of 
pretended smuggled goods nlw'ays does mest 
business among the “ tars.” The mock handker- 
chiefs are damped carefully with a fine sponge, 
before they are offered for sale ; and they are 
often strongly perfumed, some of the Jews supply- 
ing cheap perfumes, r cojimqn “scents.” When 
the “duffer” thinks iie may venture upon the asser- 
tion, he assures^ customer that this is “ the smell 
the handkerchie.i. brought with ’em from foreign 
parts, they was smuggled in*a bale of hpiecs !” 
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The trade however is not without its hazards ; for 
I am infoiTued that the ‘'duffers” sometimes, on 
attempting their impositions imprudently, and 
sometimes on being discovered before they cjin 
leave the house, get soundly .thrashed. They 
have, of course, no remedy. 

The “pieces” of three l^indkerchiefs sold 
by the “duffers” are purchased by them in 
Houndsditeh, at from Sxjr to<^.s-. ; but 7.?. is only 
given when there is a degiun to palm off the 8«. 
goods^'l^()ng with them. Cent, per cent, is a low 
profit in this trade. ♦ 

One intelligent street-trader, to whom I am 
indebted for carefully-considered informa^.on, Bai.'l 
to me very quietly : “ I ’vo road your work, .sir, 
at a coffee-shop ; for I can’t afford to take it in. 

I know you’re going to open the oye^^ of the 
public as to the ‘ duffer's ’ tricks, now. ^ All 
right, s(.’, they’re in honest men’s ways. But, 
sir, wlicn are you going to ^ay something about 
the lich shopkeejiers as sells, and the rich inanu- 
facturer.i as makes, the ‘duffer's’ things '1 Kver}'^ 
man of them knows it’s for roguery.” 

There is a peculiar stylo among the “ duffers ■ 
they never fold their goods neatly — the same ns j 
drapers do, but thrust them into the pack, in a j 
confused heap, as if they did not understand their ' 
value — or thmr busiuess. There are other classes 
of “ duffers” whose calling is rather more hazardous 
than the licensed-hawker “ duffer.” “ I have often 
thought it strange,” says a correspondent, “that 
these men could induce any one*-to credit the 
fact of their being sailors, for, notwithstanding 
the showy manner in which they chow their quid, 
and the jack-tar like fashion in which they suffer 
their whiskers to grow,* 'there is such a fresh- 
waterfied appearance about tiiem, t';at they look 
no more like a regular mariner than the supernu- 
merary seamen in a nautical draii^, at the Vidlona 
Theatre. Yet they obtain victims readily. Their 
mode of proceeding in the streets is to accost their 
intended dupes, while walking by their side ; they 
usually speak in a half whisper, as they keep 
pace with them, and look mysteriously around to 
see if there be any of ‘ them ere Custom-house 
sharks afloat.’ 'Ytiey address the simple-looking 
passers by thus; ‘Shipmate’ (here they take off 
their fur-cap and spit their quid into it) — ‘ ship- 
mate, I ’ve just come ashore arter a long voyage — 
and splice me but 1 ’ve something in the locker 
that ’ll be of service to you ; and, shiver my tim- 
bers’ (they are very profuse in nautical terms), 'you 
shall liRve it at your own p '.co, for I’m detenniiied 
to have a spree, and I haven’t a shot in tlie 
locker; helm's a-lee; just let’s turn into this 
creek, and I ’ll slfow you what it is’ (perhaps he per- 
suades his dupe down a court, or to a neighbouring 
public-house). ' Now here is a beautiful piece of | 
i«yy handkerchiefs.' (They are the coarsest descrip- 
tion of spun not thrown silk, well stiffened into 
stoutness, and cost the “ duffer” pol|iaps I5d. each ; 
but as business is ah my done on the sly, in a hurry, 
and to escape observation, an examination seldom 
or never takes place). ' I got ’/m on shore in 
spite of those pwates, the Custom-house officers, 
y ou shall have ’em cheap, there ’s half a dpzen on 


’em, they cost me SO.*?, at Madras, you shall have 
’em for the same money.’ (The victim, may be, 
is not inclined to purchase. The pretended tar, 
however, must have money.) 'Will you give me 25s. 
for them]’ he says; ‘d — n it, a pound] Shiver 
my topsails, yon don’t w.mt them any cheaper than 
th!it,''ijp 3 'oiir The ‘duffer’ says this to make 
his dupe believe that he really does want the 
goods, Cr has ^ffered a^' price for them. .Perhaps 
if tluf ‘duffer* cannot extort more he takes lOs. 
for the half dozen ‘ Ingy’ handkerchiefs, the profit 
being tlvis about 2.'?. 6ff. ; but more freqnentlj’^ he 
gets 1 0(7 and even 200 per cent, on his transactions 
according to the gullibility of his castoniers. The 
‘ duff’er ’ deah also in cigars ; he accosts his vic- 
tim in the same style as w'hen selling handker- 
chiefs, and gives himself the same sailor-like airs. 

^ “Sometimes the ‘duffers’ visit the obscure streets 
in London, where tliiTe are small chandlers’ 
shops ; one of them enters, leaving his mate out- 
side to give him the signal in case the enemy 
heaves in sight. lie requests to be served with 
some trifling article - when if he approve of the 
physiognomy of the shopkeeper, and consider him or 
her likely to be victimised — he ventures an obser- 
vation as to how enormously everything is taxed’ 
(though to one less innocent it might appear un- 
usual for a sailor Ut talk politics) ; ‘ even this ’ere 
baccy',, he says, taking out lus quid, ‘1 can’t 
chew, Avithout paying a tax; but,’ bo adds, 
chuckling — ‘ns sailor chaps sometimes sliirks 
the Custom-house lubbers, sharp as they are.’ 
(Hero his coinj^anion outside puts his head in at 
the door, and, to make the scene ns natural ns pos- 
sible, says, ‘Come, Jack, don’t stop there all night 
spinning your yams ; come, bear a hand, or I shall 
part convoy.’) ‘ Oh, heave to a bit longer, my 
hearty,’ rcplies’tho ‘duffer,’ ‘I will be with you in 
the twinkling of a marling spike. I’ll tell you what 
we’ve got,marm,and if you likes to it you shall 
haii 3 it cheap, for me and my mate are both short of 
rhino. We’ve half-a-dozen pounds of tea — you can 
weigh it if you like — and you shall have the lot 
for JI2.<i,’ Perhaps there is an immediate purchase, 
but if l2s. IS refused, then 10*. 8.9. or (j.s. is asked, 
until a su(«f» be effe:^ted, after which the sailors 
make their exit as quickly as possible. Then 
the chand'lcr’s-shop keeper begins to exult over 
the bargain he or she has made, and to ex- 
amine more minutely the contents of the neatly 
packed, and tea-like looking ’;et thus bought. 
It proves to be lined with a prm '>e quantity of 
tea lead, and though some Chinese characters 
are marked on the outside, it is discovered on 
opening to contain only Irlf-a-pound of tea, the 
remainder consisting principally of chopped hay. 
The ‘Suffers’ enact the same part, and if a pur- 
chaser bu\' lOlbs. of the smuggled article, then 
9 lbs. at leifViv '•onsist of the same chopped hay. 

“Sometimes the * duffers ’ sell all their stock to 
one individual. No sooner do they dispose of 
the handkerchiefs to a dupe, than they intro- 
duce the smuggled tobacco to the notice of the 
unsuspecting customer ; then they palm off their 
cigars, next their tea, and lastly, as the ‘duffer’ is 
determined to raise as much money as he can ‘ to 
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have bia spree ; ’ ' why d — e,’ he exclaims to his 
rictim — ‘1 11 sell you my watch. It cost me 61. at 
Portsmouth — ^give me 3/. for it and it s yours, 

shipmate. Well, then, *2L 1^.’ The watch, I 

need not state, is made solely for sale. 

‘'It is really astonishing,” adds my informant, 
" how these men ever succeed, for their look d*?- 
notes cunning and imposition, and their proceed- 
ings have been so often exposed in Ihe nen pape*“s 
that numbers are alive to their tncks, and ni 
others when they perceive the "duffers ’ Oaaea- 
vouring to victimise them ; but, as the thiniblo-men 
say, " There’s a fool born every minute.” ^ 

Of TiiJi Rxiiket-Selleb-s op '‘Small-Ware,” 
oil Tate, Cotton, kto. 

Tue street- sellers of tape and cotton are usually 
elderly females ; and during my former inquiry 'I 
was directed to one who had been getting her 
living in the street by such means for nine years. 
I was given to understand that the poor woman 
was in deep distress, and that she had long been 
supporting a sick husband by her little trade, but 
I was wholly unprepared for a scene of such start- 
ling misery, subliiiied by untiring affection and 
pious resignation, a^ 1 there discovered. 

1 wish the reader to understand that I do not 
cite this case as a type of the. sufferings of this 
particular class, but rather as an illustration of the 
ufflictiona which fiequeiitly befall those wFio are 
solely dependent on their labour, or their little 
trade, for their subsistence, and who, from the 
smallness of their ear.iingb, arc urible to lay by 
even the least trifle as a fund agaiii'^t any physical 
calamity. 

The poor creatures lived in one of the close 
alleys at the east end of London. On inquiiing 
at the house to winch I had been 'irected, I was 
told I should fyid them in “ the two-; .nr back.” 
I mounted the stairs, and on opening the door of 
the apartment I was tern fled Avith the misery 
before me. Tiiere, on a wretched bed, lay an aged 
man in almo.^t the last extremity of life. At 
first I thought tlie poor old creatuie was really 
dead, but a tremble of the eyelids as I closed the 
door, a.s noiselessly ns 1 conU, told mo that he 
breathed. His face was as yellow as cfliy, and it 
had more thcf cold damp look of a corpst*than that 
of a living man. His cheeks were hollowed in 
with evident want, his temples sunk, and his nos- 
trils pinched closo^.«'t)ii the edge of the bed sat his 
heroic wife, giv^i; him diiiik with a spoon from a 
tea-cup. In one corner of the room stood the 
basket of tapes, cottons, combs, braces, nutmeg- 
graters, and shaving-glasses, with which slie strove 
to keep her old dying husband from the work- 
house. I asked her how loti ; her good^ man 
had been ill, and she told m.^ he Itad been confined 
to his bed fi\e weeks last Wednc'-’davj^x ^^uid that it 
was ten weeks since he had eaten the size of a 
nut in solid food. Nothing but a little beef-tea 
had passed his lips for months. " We have lived 
like children together,” said the old woman, as her 
eyes flooded with tears, " and never had no dis- 
pute. He hated drink, and there was no cause for 
ns to quarrel. One of my legs, you see, is shorter 


than the other,” said she, rising from the bed-side, 
and showing me that her right foot was several 
inches from the groj;nd as she stood. " My hip 
is out I used to go out washing, and walk- 
ing in iny pattens I fell down, liy liip is out 
of the socket three-quarters of an indi, and the 
sinews is drawn up. I am obliged to walk with 
a stick.” Here the man groaned and coughed so 
that I feared the exvtiifi must end his life. "Ah, 
ilie heart of a stone would pity that poor fellow,” 
said the good wife. • 

• “ After 1 put my hip out, I couldn’t get my 
living as I ’d been used to do, I couldn’t 
st'jind a, lay if I had fi\e hundred pounds for 
it. I must sit .‘own. So I got a little stall, 
and sat at the end of the alley here with a few 
hmes and tapes and things. 1 've done so for this 
' i.ie ycai^^paat, and seen many a landlord come in 
a^■l*go out of tlie hou^e that I sat at. Jfcf^usband 
used to sell small artMes in the streets — black lead 
and fniinture posti*, and blacking. We got a sort 
of a living by this, the two of us together. It ’s 
very^ seldom though wo had a bit of meat. 
had Is. rent to p.iy — Come, my poor lello^ 
will you have another little drop to wet your 
mouth 'i” said the woman, breaking off. " Come, 
niy dearest, let me give you this,” she added, 
as the man let his jaw fall, and she poured some 
warm sugar and water flavoured with cinnamon — 
all she had to give him- -into his mouth. " He ’a 
been an ailing man this many a year. He used 
to go of erraids and buy my little things for 
me, on account of my being lame. We assisted 
one .another, you see. He wasn’t able to work for 
his living, and I wasn't able to go about, so he 
used to go about and bdy for me what I sold. I 
am sure he never earned above 1^. 6ii. in the week, 
lie used to attend m»-, and many a time 1 ’vc sat 
for tin and fourteen hours in the cold and w'^et 
and duln’t take a six}» m; . Some days J ’d make 
a shilling, and some days less • but whatever I got 
I used to have to put a good part into the basket 
to keep my little stock. ’’ [A knock here camp to 
the door ; it was for a halfpenny-worth of darning 
cotton.] " You know a shilling goes further with 
a poor couple that ’s sober than two shillings docs 
with a drunkard. Wo li\ed poor, you see, never 
had nothing but tea, or we couldn’t have done 
anyhow. ]f I ’d take 18d. in the day I’d think 
1 was grandly off, and then if there was Oi/. profit 
got out of that it would be almost as much as it 
would. You see those cotton brace.s here” (said 
the old woman, going taher trny). Well, I gives 
2*-. a dozen lor them her^*, and I sells ’em for 
and oftentimes 4(L a pair. Now, this piece 
of tape wohld cost me seven furthifigs in the shop, 
and I sells it at six yards a penny. It has thti 
name of being eighteen yards. The profit out of 
it is five farthings. It ’s beyond the power of man 
to wonder how there ’s a liit of bread got out of 
such a small way. And the times h so bad, too I 
I think I could sav T g<^ 84. a day profit if 
1 have any sort of custom, but I don’t exceed 
that at the best times. I ’ve often sat at the 
end of the alley aiid taken only 6d., and that ’s 
not much more than 2d. clear-^it an’t dd. 1 ’m 
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sure. ^ I think I could safely state that for the 
last nine year me and my husband has earned to- 
gether hi. a week, and out of^ihat the two of us 
had to live and pay rent — Is. ^d. a week. Clothes 
I could buy none, for the best garment is on.me ; 
but I thank the Lord still. I 've paid my rent all 
but three weeks, and that isn’t due till to-morrow. 
We have often reckoned it up here at the fire. 
Some weeks we liave got^. ^d., and some weeks 
less, so that I judge we have had about 3s. to 
3s. 6<*. a week to live upon the two of us, for thih 
nine year past. Halt-a-huudred of coals woulC 
ht rae the week in the depths of winter. My hus- 
band had the kettle always boiling for n|e agaii^jt 
I came in. He used to sit here reading his 
book — he never was fit for work at the best — 
while I used to be out minding the basket. He 
was so sober and quiet too. His neighliours will 
tell thaTt rikjum. Within the last ten weeks he's 
been very ill indeed, but stilb I could be out with 
the basket. Since then he ’a never earnt me a 
penny— poor old soul, he wasn’t able ! All that 
time I still attended to my basket. He wasn’t so 
Hi then but what he could do a little here in the 
room for hisself ; hut he wanted little, (j|od knows, 
for he couldn’t eat. After he fell ill, I had to go 
all my errands myself. I had no one to help me, 
for 1 'd nothing to pay them, and I ’d ha\e to walk 
from here down to Sun-strect with my stick, till 
my bad leg pained me so that 1 could hardly 
stand. You see the hip being put out hag drawn 
all the sinews up into my groin, awd it leaves me 
oncapable of walking or standing constantly ; 
but I thank God that I ’ve got the use of it aiiv- 
how. Our lot ’s hard enough, goodness knows, 
but we are content. Wd'never complain, but bless 
the Loid fertile little he pleases to giive us. When 
1 was away on my errands, in course I couldn’t be 
minding my basket ; so I losf a aood bit of money 
that way. Well, five weeks on Wednesday he has 
been totally confined to his bed, excepting when I 
lifted him up to make it some nights; but he can’t 
bear that now. Still the first fortnight he was 
bad, I did manage to leave him, and earn a few 
pence ; but, latterly, for this last three weeks, I 
haven’t been ablt to go out at all, to do aiiv- 
thing.” 

“ She ’s been stopping by’’ me, minding me 
here night and day all that time,” mumbled the 
old m.in, who now for the first time opened his 
gray glassy eyes and turned towards me, to bear, 
ns it were, a last tribute to his wife’s incessant 
affection. She has beeti./nost kind to me. Her 
tenderness and care has been such that man never 
knew from woman before, ever since I lay upon 
this sick bed.*- We’ve been married* five-and- 
tiiventy y’^ears. We have always lived happily*^ — 
very happily, indeed— together. Until sickness 
and weakness overcome me I always strove to 
help myself a bit, as Well as I could ; but since 
then she has done all in her fiOwer for me — 
worked for me— |ay% slie has woiked for me, 
•urely— and watched Uver me. My creed through 
life has been repentance towajids God, faith in 
J6tU8 Christ, and love to all my brethren. I ’ve 
made up my midd that I must soon change this | 


tabernacle, and my last wish is that the good 
people of this world will increase her little stock 
for her. She cannot get her living out of the little 
stock she has, and since I lay here it ’s so lessened, 
that neither she nor no one else can live upon it. 
If the kind hearts would give her but a little stock 
more', it would keep her old age from want, as she 
has kept mine. Indeed, indeed, she does deserve 
it But the ]^prd, I know, will reward her for 
all sh3 has done to me.” Here the old man’s 
eyelids dropped exliausted. 

I ’ve had a shilling and a loaf twice from 
the parish,” continued the woman. “ The over- 
seer came to see if my old man was fit to be 
removed to the workhouse. The doctor gave me 
a certificate that he was not, and then the re- 
lieving officer gave me a shilling and a loaf of 
B/ead, and out of that shilling I bought the poor 
old fellow a sup of poit wine. I bought a quartern 
of wine, whioh was 4^/., and I gave 5d. for a bit 
of tea and sugar, and I gave 2d. for coals ; a half- 
penny rushlight I bought, and a short candle, that 
made a penny — and that ’s the way I laid out the 
shilling. If God takes him, I know he’ll sleep 
in hea\en. I know the life he’s spent, and am 
not afraid ; but no one else shall take him from 
me — nothing shall partus but death in this world. 
Poor old soul, he can’t be long with me. He’s a 
perfect skeleton, llis bones are starting through 
his skill.” 

I asked what could bo done for her, and the 
old mail tliriist forth his skinny arm, and 
laying hold oC the bed-post, he raised himself 
slightly' in his bed, as he murmured “ If she could 
be got into a little parlour, and away from sitting 
in the streets, it would be the saving of her.” 
And, BO saying, he fell back overcome with the 
exertion, and lireathed heavily'. 

The woman sat down beside mr, and went on. 
“What shocked him most was that I was obli- 
gn,ied in his old age to go and ask for relief at 
the parish. You see, he was always a sjnritful 
nfan, and it hurted him sorely that he should 
come to this at last, and for the first time in liig 
lifetiniA The only parish money that ever we 
had was this, andj^it does hurt him every day 
to tliink lhat ho must be buried by the parish 
after all. * He was alway's proud, yon see.” 

I told the kind-hearted old dame that some be- 
nevolent people h id placed certain funds at my 
disposal for the relief of sufcC^ distress as hers ; 
and I assured her that neither^’^p nor her hus- 
band should want for anything tnat might ease 
their siilferings. 

The day after the above was written, the poor 
old man died. He was buried out of the funds 
sent K the “ Morning Chronicle,” and his wife re- 
ceived some few pounds to increase her stock ; 
but in a N:;)y months the poor old woman went 
mad, and is now, I believe, the inmate of one of 
the pauper lunatic asylums. 

Or THE Stheet-Sellers op Lace. 

This trade; is carried on both by itinerants and at 
stands, or “pitches.” The itinerants, of whom I 
will first treat, are about forty in number (thirty 
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women and ten men). They usually carry their 
lace in boxes, or cases. It is not uncommon for 
the women to represent themselves as laceiuakers 
from Marlow, or some other place in Buckingham- 
shire, or from Honiton, in Devonshire, while the 
men assert they are from Nottingham. I am in- 
formed that there are among tliese itinerant lac« 
sellers two women and one man who rea!^ liave 
been laceinakers. Tliey all buy their wyes at 
the haberdashery swag-shops. • 

The lace, which is the principal staple of this 
trade, is edgings,” or the several kinds »>! .oap 
lace used for the bordering of caps aiil other 
female requirements. Among stieet-peoplc the 
lace is called “driz,” and the sellers of it diiz- 
fencers,” It gained this slang name, I was in- 
formed, many years ago, when it was sold, and 
often to wealthy ladies, us rare and valuable lat*, 
smuggled from Mechlin, Brussels, Valenciennes, 
or any foreign place famous, or once famous, for 
its manufacture. The pretended smuggled lace 
trade is now unknown in London, and is very 
little practised in the country. There is, liow- 
ever, still some smuggling connected with lace- 
selling. Two, and sometimes three, female lace- 
sellcrs are also “jigger- workers.” They carry 
about tlicir persons pint bladders of “stuff,” or 
“jigger stuff'” (spirit made at an illicit still). “I 
used to supply them with it until lately,” one 
stieet-trader told me, “from a friend that ftept a 
'jigger,' and a tidy sale some of them liad. Indeed, 
I 've made the stuff myself. I knew one woman, 
six or seven years back, that did uncommon well 
at first, but she got too fond of the stuffy and 
drank herself into the work'iis. They never 
carried gin, for brandy was mo.st asked for. Tliey 
sold the brandy at 25.Gd!. the pint; rum at 3.s.6<^.; 
and wliiskey at 2.'?.; soinctiines higl’''r, an«l always 
trying for Gd. i^pint profit, at least. (> yes, sir; 
I know they got the prices I ’ve mentioned, though 
they seem high ; for you must remember that +he 
jigger spirit is above proof, and a pint will make 
two pints of gin palace stuff. They sold it, I 
heard them say, to ladies that liked a drop on the 
sly ; and to some as pretended they bou^^ht that 
way for economy ; yes, and shopkeepers and 
publicans too. One old lady used to g4vc for 
lliree yards of driz, and it was well enotigh under- 
stood. without no words, that a pint of brandy 
was part of them three yards. But the trade that 
way is nothing tq^^hat it was, and gets less and 
less every year,” 

From a middfe aged woman selling laces I had 
the following account ; — 

“ I ’vc been in the trade about six years, sir. 
Ten years back or more I was in place, and saved 
a little money, as a servant o'" dl work. Ji mar- 
ried a honse-painter, but tivde got bad, and we 
both had illnesses; and my husband^l’iough ho ’s 
as good a man as need be, can’t stick to any thing 
very long at a time.” (A very common failing, by 
the bye, with the street-folk.) “ It seems not in 
his nature. When Ave was reduced very low he got 
on a cab — for he can turn his hand to almost an 3 '- 
thing — and after that we came to street-selling. 
He 's now on jewellery, and I think it suits him as 


well or better than anything he ’» tried ; I do my 
part, and we get on middling. If we're ever pushed 
it ’s no use fretting,^ We had one child, and he 
died when he want?d just a month of thiee years 
old, and after I’d lost him I said I would never 
fret for trifles no more. My heart was broke for 
a long tin e — it was indeed. He was the loveliest 
boy ever seen, and^ everybody said so. I went 
into lace, because ]S|y ^usband got to know all 
about it, and I had no tie at home then. I was 
! ^ery shy and ashamed at first to go into hiiuses, 
lipt that wears off, and I met Avith some nice 
people that bought of me and was very civil, so 
that encourages one, I sell nothing but lace, I 
never chared more than 2^. GfZ. in a day, and that 
only nee. I suppose I clear from 3s. Gd. to 
4s. CiZ. a week now; perhaps, take it altogether, 
r .ilier Ut. re than 4s. I have a connection, amkgo 

tlfc houses 111 and about the Begen^^j^atSirk, and 
ali small streets r.ar it, and sdTnetinies Maida 
Hill Avaj'. I once *’*icd a little millinery made-up 
things, but it didn t suit somehow, and I didn’t 
stick to it. You see, sir,.! sell my lace to very 
few but servant maids and small 8hopk05l)Pri*' 
Avives and daughters ; but then they’re a better sort 
of people than those as lias to buy everything 
ready made like servants has. The^y can use their 
own needles to make themselves nice and smart, 
and they buy of such as me to do it cheap, and 
they 're not often such beaters down as them that 
buys the ready-made. I can do nothing, or next 
to nothing, in#'ery wet weather. If I ’m in tlie 
habit of going into a nice kitchen, perhaps the 
housemaid Ihes at me for ‘ bringing in all that 
dirt.’ My husband says all women is Grossest in 
bad weather, and perhaj.s servants is. 

“ I buy my jace near Shoreditch. It’s a long 
Avalk, but 1 think I ’i ; best used there. I buy 
genemlly a dozen ^ards, from to Is., and 

sometimes up to !2.9, 1 I 'l the commoner at Id, 

a 3 ’ard, and three yards 2d. ; and the better at 2(Z. 
and 3rZ. a yard. It’s a poor trade, but it’s doing 
something. My husband seldom earns less than 
12s. a Aveek, for he’s a good salesman, and so we 
pay 2s. rent regular every Monday for an unfur- 
nished room, and has the rest t» Ine on. I have 
sold in the Brill on a Saturday night, but not often, 
nor lately I don’t like it ; I haven’t tongue enough.” 

In addition to the itinerants there are about se- 
venty stationary' lace sellers, and not less tlian eighty 
on the Saturday evenings. The best pitches are, 

I am told, near the Borough-market; in Glare-mar- 
ket ; tho New Cut Saturday nights) ; Wal- 
Avorth-road ; Tooley street ; and Dockhead, Ber- 
mondsey. From the best ii/ . mation at my com- 
mand, it appears that at least half«of these traders 
sell only luce, or rarely anything else. The othey 
sell also net for making caps and “ cauls,” which 
are the plain portion at the back, to be trimmed or 
edged according to the purchaser’s taste. Some 
sell also, with heir lace, cap ribbons — plain or 
Avorked coliars — and niuslin, n^, or worked imder- 
sloeves. Braid and gim p .vei% formerly sold by them, 
but are now in ^o demand. The prices run from 
2d. to 6oZ. for lace : »'ticles, and about the same for 
net, &c. per yard ; the lowest pridbd are most sold. 
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In this stationary trade are as many men and 
youths as women and Qjw woman, who 

iiad known street-selling ily twenty 

years, stud she could not dolnilf so wcil now as 
she could twenty years ago, for the cheaper things 
got the cheaper people would have them, 
twenty year ago,” she exclaimed, “ I 
lot of Meiio’ cheap— it was Just about going oiit 
of fashion for caps thent — and one Satur- 

day night in the Cut, I'clharod 15s. on it. I don’t 
clear^tat in a fortnight now. I have 8«)ld to wo- 
men of the.toun, iis hir as I ’ve known them to be 
of that ^ort, but very seldom. It ’a not often 
you ’ll catch ikeMi, using a needle for theirselves. 
They do use their needles, I know. You can see 
some of them sewing #t their doors and windows 
iu .Uranby* street, Watei loo-road, or could lately — 
for I haven’t passed that way for some l ine — but 
I CelicvA n - all lor money down, for the r.lo> 
shops. It the slop-.shop^ to get work cheap 
anyway ; and it suits the women to liave some soit 
of occupation, which they needn’t depend upon for 
their living.” 

. stationary lace sellers, for the most part, 

display tlieir goods on stalls, but some spread them 
on a hoard, or on matting ... the ground. Some 
ot the men gather an audience by shouting out, 
' Three yards a penny, edging !” As at tins rate 
the lace-sollor would only dear 4'^- in a dozen \ ards, 
tlie ery is merely uttered to attract attention. A 
few who patter at the trade — but far fewer than 
was once the case— give short iuea;|iire. One man, 
who occasionally sold lace, told me, that wlien lie 
was compelled to sell for “ next to no profit, and a 
li angry Sunday coming,” he gave good shop men- 
siue, thirty full inches tin a yard. His yard xvaiid 
was the coriect length, but I can do it, sir, ’ he 


ddora sell in the streets,” said one man, though 
I one evening cleared 4.9. by standing near the 
Vinegar- works, in the City road, and selling to 
gents on their way home from the city. The 
public-house trade is the best, and indeed in winter 
evenings, and after dark generally, there ’s no 
l^tjier I get rid of more by raffling than by sale, 
["^n Saturday evening I had raffles for two covers, 
which cost me 1.9. 4r/. e^ch. I had some trouble 
to ge^ Ja’. 9d. Cor one; but I got up a roflle lor 
the other, and it brought me 2s. ; six members at 
id. each. It 's just the sort of thing to get off in 
a ralHeion Saturday night, or any time when me* 
chanics have money. A man thinks - leastways 
I’ve thought so myself, when I’ve been in a 
public-house raffle — now I ’ve spent more money 
than I ought to, and there ’s the old w^oiuan to 
f;/jc; but if I win the raffle, and tike the tiling 
home, wliy my money has gone to biiy^ a nice 
thing, and not fur drink.” I may icmark tliat in 
nearly all raffles got up in this inamier, the article 
r«iflled for is generally something coveted by a 
woiking man, but not so indispensably necessaiy 
to him, that he feels justified in expending Ins 
money upon it. This fact seems well enough 
known to the streel-se lers who frequent jmbhe- 
houses with their wares. 1 ’inquired of the in- 
formant in question if lie had ever tiled to get up 
a raffle of his table-covers in a cofl’ee-sliop as well 
as a public-house. “Never, with table covers,” 
lie said, “but I have with other things, and find 
it ’s IK) go. In a ('ollee-shop iK'ople are quiet, and 
reading, unlei^s it ’s one of them low places for 
young thieves, and siuh like; and they've no 
money very likely, and I wouldn’t like to tiu.st 
them 111 a raffle if they had. In public-liousHs 
tliere ’s talk and fun, and people’s more inclined 


said with some exultation, “ by patniing,” and he for a laffle, or ^anything spiiy that oilers.” 
gate a jerk to Ills fingers, to si ow liow he can^dit ill Tlieic are now firteeu legal.ir street-,seller.s,or 
the lace, and “ chpjied it shoit.”^ street-hawkers of these table-cov’eis, in London, 

Oahiilating that 1 00 persons in this trade each fo|ir of whom are the men’s wives, and they nut 
take lOs’. o‘(L weekly, the profit lieing about cent. uiifre<(ueiit]y go a round together. Sometimes, on 

I fl'.e days, there are twenty\ I heard of one 
I w'omaii who had been very successful in barteiing 
, table-ci vers for old clothes. “ I 've done a little 
that way myself,” said a man in the trade, “but 
nothing tx. lier, and* people sees into things so now, 
that theii'.’s hardly a chance for a crust. The 
covers is so soft and shiny, and there ’s such fine 


per cent., we find 2000/. expended in the 
in luce and similar commodities. 

Or THE StBEET SliOLEIUS of JAPA^NIiD Tablk- 
CoVEUS, 

Tjiw trade, like several others, as soon as the 


new eoimnodities became in esOiblisIied demand, j parrots and birds of paradise on them, that before 
and suflicieiitly cheap, w'as adopted by" street | the price was known there wf « a chance of a good 

! between i bargain. I once got for a coveirvvit cost me 2.9. Oi/. 


sellers. It has been a regular street-trade 1 ^ ^ , . .. 

four and live years. rievioii.sly, when the covers | a great coat that” a Jew, after a "turd bargaining, 

'* ** ^ ■■ ^ - I gave me G.9. 3(?. for.” 

The prices of the table-covers (wholesale) run 


w"(*re dearer, the street-selfers w ere afraid to specu- 
late much ill them ; but one man told me that he 
once sold a table-cover for 8x., and at another time 
for 10 . 9 . 

The goods are supplied to the street-folk princi- 
pally by throe manufacturers —in Long-lane, Smitli- 
field, \Vhitechapel-roa(*, and Petticoat-lane. The 
venders of the glnzed table-coveys are generally 
considered among the smartest of the street-folk, 
as they do nut self to ijic poor, or in poor neigh- 
bourhoods, but “at the better sort of houses, and 
to the wealthier sort of people.’’^* Table-covers are 
HOW frequently,, disposed of by rnllle. “I very 


from 8j. a dozen to 30^!, but the stroot-sellers 
rarely go to a higher price tliun 18,^. Tliey can 
buy a dozen, or half a dozen — or even a smaller 
quantity-^of different sizes. Some of these street- 
traders seiv with the table-covers, a few wash- 
leathers, of the better kind. Calcqlating tliat 
fifteen street-sellers eacli take 25.9. weekly the 
year round — one-half being the profit, including 
their advantages in bartering and raffling— wo 
find 975/. 'expended yearly upon japanned table- 
covers, bought in the streets. 
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Op the 8TIlKET-SEI.LI'mS OP T^UAOES, KPT.TfJ, 
JIoSK^ TliO^^^Kil-aTKAl*-', AND WaiST(’<)ATS. 
The stroet-sellcrs of braces are a numerous and a 
mixed class. They are nearly all men, and the 
majority are Irishmen ; but this relates only to 
th(' itinerant or public-house brace- sellers. These 
Avarcs arc sold also by street-traders, who makju 
other articles the staple of their trade — ibeh as 
the dog-collar-sellers. • '• » I 

The braces sold thirty years ago^rere of : very ' 
dillermit manufacture from those vended i’> the 
stri'ets at present. India rubber web was then j 
unknown as a component part of the stretf braces, i 
The braces, which^ in Bome parts of the ciaintry 
are called gallowses,*' were, at the time specified, 
made of a woollen web, both washable and durable. 

“ One pair of such braces, good ones,*’ said an old 
tailor Avith whom I had some talk on the suhjetv, 

“ would last a poor man his lifetime. Now 
th( y ’re in a rope or in rags in no time.” These 
Avoollen braces were sold at from l.v. to 2,s. the 
pair in the stiects ; the atrajis heing ot good firm 
leather. Not long after this period a much 
clu'apcT brace- web was introduced — a mixture of 
cotton with the Avoollen — and the cheap manufac- 
ture gradually supylanted the better article, as re- 
spects the street trade. The cheaper braces were 
made with sheepskin strajia, wliuJi soon yielded j 
to friction, and were little serviceable. The intro- 
duction of the J 11(1 uwubber web was another Change 
111 th(* trade, and the manufacture has become lower 
and lowcr-pnc(‘d until the present lime. 

The braces sold in the streets, or hawked in 
the public-houses, are, however, not all of the very 
lufeiior manufacture. Some are called “silk,” 
olhiu's “ buck-leather,” and others ‘‘ knitted 
cotton.” The ^'silk” are of a silken surf.ice, with 
!in admixture of cotton and Ind'a-nibhei ; the 
“ huck-leather’^ (a kind now very little ' i-own in 
btioet sale) are of strong sheepskin, dressed buck- 
leather fashion; and the “knitted” cotton are 
woven, some kinds of them- being very ^viod and 
strong. % 

The stieet brace-sellers, when trying to do 
business in the streets, carry their goods g-ineraily 
Avith a few belts, and sometimes with Incse in 
their hands and across their ^irms. Trey stretch 
them from end to end, as they invite t^ie custom 
of passers by, to evince the elasticity and firmness 
of the Avel). kSometimes the braces are slung from 
a pole c.iirit-d on shoulder. The selleis call 
at the public hfrf'»e bars and tap rooms ; some are 
admitted into *1110 pai lours ; and at a well-fre- 
fiuented gin-palaoe, I was informed by a manager 
of oiii‘, a brace seller will call from twelve to 
twenty times a dayyt e.specially on a Monday; 
while on a S iturd.iy evening they will remai|^ two, 
three, or four hours, acctHt'ng fresh customers. 
At the gin -palaces, the young and ctrong Irishmen 
ofiering these waies —and there aie^Viuiny ''Uch — 
an* frequently scoiFod at for selling “ bmees and 
things a baby can cany.” 

The following account, which I rcceiA'ed from a 
street brace seller, shows the class who purchase 
such articles : — 

“ I was put to a carriage-lamp maker,” the 


man said, “at Birmingham, but soon ran away. 
Nobody saw aftar for I liad only an uncle, 
and he left 'tee' to to^We parish. It was all my 
I own fault. I was ahvays aftt*r some idh* end, 

; t bough I can read very well. It seems as if I 
' help it, being wdld, I mean. I mn away 

['to'Worc*( oter, inihoui kno>nn<j ivhere J was 
or rorhuj eitlx'i'. I was half starve^d in Woi- 
cester, for I lived a|| I £Ould, 1 found iny way 
to London afterwards. I’\e been in the streets 
ever since, at one tiling or the other ; how wany 
^ars 1 can’t say. Tune goes so quick sometimes, 
and sometimes so slow, and I ’m never long in one 
pl.ico. I ’ve sold riraces off and on ever since 
Anuito ..on the Derby, if you know when that 
wa.s, T remembt r it becSftisc I went to Epsom 
races that j'^ear to sell race cards. When I came 
♦ Londo , after the races I laid out 12.9. in braces. 
Idiatdly remember how many pairs^^jjljjlght for 
It, ...it llie.y w.isn’t ^ ch common ^ffingsas I 'm 
carrying now. I could scdl ;i tevv then at from Od. 
to l.s-. a p.iir, to tlie id.-,’ and people at such 
places as the ‘ Elephant,’ and tin' ‘ Elower Pot’ in 
Bi.shopsgate-street, which wa*^ a great ‘ ’biis’^phlW* 
then. 1 u.st'd to sell, loo, to tin* helpers in inn-yards, 
and a few m the mews. The heljiers in the mews, 
mostly buy.H knitted cotton. I ’a e got 1 9, and some- 
time.s 1.9 ()</. for an extra article fiom them, but 
now I don’t carry them ; tliere ’s no demand there. 
Yon see, many of them Avork in their shirts, ,ind 
the head coachmen and grooms, Avhich is often great 
Turk.s, would ^ow up if the men had dirty hr.ices 
hanging to their buttons, so they uses Avhat’il 
w.ish. Nearly all my business now is done at 
pubbe-liouses. 1 go from one tavetn to another on 
my round all day long, and sidl in the street 
Avhen I can. I tliink J sell as many at in/, and 
.it lOr/. as at All other ' . eus together, and most at 
tul . ; Jnit when I hare Avhat 1 call a full stock 1 
carry ’em froiq id. in VO/. The poorer sort of 
jieople, such as wears br.icts — for there ’s a many 
as does Avithout ’em — likes the It/, out of C(L, and 
the otheus the 2d. out of the 1.9. ; it t-'nipts them. 
It’s a tiresome life, and not so good as coster- 
mongering, for 1 once did tidy Avell in apples. But 
m the brace trade you ar'ii't troubled Avitli hiring 
barroAVs, and it ’s e.isy c.arned on in public-bouses 
in Avet Aveather, and there ’s no stock to spoil. I 
sell all to AVorking-peoplo, I think. .Sometimes an 
add pair or two at 1*. Gf/., or so, to a tradesman, 
that may happen to be in .i bar, and likes the look 
and the pi ice; or to a gentleman’s serAant. I 
make fioni Ls. to 1.9. Gd. .a d.ay ; full 1 a. Gd. if I 
stick close to it. I h»ay make 2.9. or 2.9 Gd. a 
Aveek, too, in selling belts and rV)jkings; but I only 
sometimes^ carry stocking!, i'erh^s I clear D.?. a 
week the J^car round. There ’s lots in the trade 
don’t clear 1.9. a d.iy, for they only carrj’’ low-priceif 
things. I go for \d, profit on every shilling’s 
worth I sell. I ’\c only myself to keep. 1 pay 
3i/. a night at a lodging-house, and nothing on 
Sundays. I had a young woman with me Avlien 1 
was a coster, but we ’ -'t tgrej©, and parted. She 
was too fond of litiing her hand to her mouth 
(Hippling’) to pl^se me. I mean to live Aeiy 
near this week, and get a few sh^lings if I can to 
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try gomething at Greenwich next Monday.” This 
was said on the Tuesday in Passion-week. 

The braces are bought b^ the Btreet-sellcrs at 
the swag-shops I have described. The prices 
range from 1«. G<L (for common children’s) to 1 'Is. 
a dozen; 3i-., iis. (id., th. 6(1., and 7 j. being the 
most freq^uont prices. Higher-priced articles are 
also sold at the swags and by the street-sellers, 
but not one in twenty o^4;hi^ compared with the 
lower priced. "• 

Ih London and its suburbs, and on “ rounds,” 
of which the metropolis forms the central poin^, 
and at stands, there are, I am assured, not fewer 
than 500 persons rending braces. Of these a 
twentieth portion may be women, and a’ tenth Md 
and sometimes infirm men. There are few chil- 
dren in the trade. The stnll-keepers, selling 
braces Avith other articles, are about lu'O, and of 
the rq^mder of this class, those who ar« iint 
Iiishmen are eften iinpoverqdied mechanics, siicii 
as tailors- -bnice-vendiiig being easily resorted to, 
and carried on quietly in public houses, and it does 
not entail the necessity of bawling aloud, to which a 
.Vbijving-man, driven to a street-life, usually feels 
repugnance. Calculating that 500 brace-sellers 
clear 5s. a week each on those articles alone, and 
estimating the profit at 33 per cent., it shows a 
street expenditure of 3900^ One brace-seller 
considored that 500 such sellers was too low a 
number; but the most intelligont I met ivith 
agreed on that estimate. 

The Belts sold in the street ^.are neatly all 
of stout cotton web, with India-rubber threads,” 
and usually of a drub colour, woollen bolts being 
rarely ever seen now'. Tliey are procured in the 
same way, and sold byi the same parties, as arc 
braces. Tlie amount expended on belts is, from 
the best information I can coinrliand, about an 
eighth of that expended on braces. The befits are 
sold at l.v. eacli, and cost 8 .?. *tiie dozen, or VU. 
each, if only one be purchased. 

Tlie street-sale of hose used to be far more con- 
siderable than it is now, and was, m a great mea- 
sure, in the hands of a class who had personal 
claims to notice, independent of the goodness of 
their wares. 'V>bese were old women, wearing, 
generally, large white aprons, and chintz-patterned 
gowns, and always scrupulously clean. They 
can'ied from door to door, in the quieter streets, 
and in the then suburbs, stockings of their. “ own 
knitting.” Such they often were; and those 
which were not were still knitted stockings, al- 
though they might be the work of old w'omen in 
the country, who knitteif’uy the fireside, needing 
no other light on winter evenings and at the 
doors of their^cottages in the sunshine, in summer. 
Of these street-sellers some were blind. Between 
thirty and forty 3 'ears ago, I am told, there were 
from twelve to twenty blind knitters, but my 
informant could not speak with certainty, as 
lie might probably observe thq. same women in 
dillciviit parts. The blind stocking-sellers W'ould 
knit at a door ni thty waited. The infonnant I 
have quoted thought that the last of these knitters 
and street-sellers tlisappeared Upwards of twenty 
years ago, as l\o then missed her from his door, at 


which she used to make her regular periodical 
appearance. The stockings of this trade were 
most frequently of white laiuli’s-wool, and were 
sold at from os. Od. to 5,s. 6d. They were long 
in the leg, and were suited “for gentle-people's 
winter wear.” Tlie woinen-sellers made in those 
days. 1 am assured, a comfortable livelihood. 

Th#»a!e of stockings is now principally in the 
bands the men who v^nd braces, &c. The kind 
sW ps most Lequently unbleached cotton. The 
price to a street-buyer is generally from Gd. to 6d . ; 
but the trade is of small extent. “It’s one of 
the tradiis,” a street-seller said to me, “that we 
can’t compete with shop-keepers in. You shall 
go to a haberdashery swag shop, and though they 
have 'wholesale haberdashers,’ and 'hawkers sup- 
plied’ on the door-post, you’ll see a ])aii' of staek- 
qjgs in the window marked with a very big 
and very black 0, and a very little and not li.ill 
black ‘I ; and if I was to go in, they'd very likely 
ask me 6.s‘. Gd. a dozen for an inferior tiling. 
They retail them.'»el\ es, and won’t be,uiidcri.e]d 
if they can lielp it, and so they don’t care to 
accommodate ns in things that’s always going.” 

A few pairs of women’s stockings are hawked by 
Afomen, and sold to servant-maids; but the trade 
ill these goods, I am informed, ‘Including all cl.isses 
of sellers — of Avhom there may be fifty — dues not 
exceed (uotAvithstanding the universality of tlie 
AveurVj the recidpt of Ci'. weekly per indnidual, 
Avith a profit of from lit. 4d. to 2.s., and an .igg re- 
gate expenditure of about 800/, in the year. T’he 
trade is an addition to some other street trade. 

The br.ice-seilers used to carry with their Avares 
another article, of which India-rubber Aveb foimed 
the pimcipal part. These Avetc trowser straps, 
“ Aviih leather buttonings and ingy-sjnuig l)odie.s.” 
It Avas only, howev'er, the better class ol lirace- 
sellers who c.’^rried them ; those Avho, as my in- 
formant expressed it, “ had a full stock ; ” and 
their sale aa'Hs insignificant. At one time, tlie 
iibmber of brace-sellers olfering these stinps Avas, 
I, am informed, from 70 to 100. “It Avas a jiot.r 
trade, sir,” said one of the class. “ At fiist I sold 
at 4r/., as they Avas Gd. in middling shops, and Ia-. 
in the toppers, if not 1a. Gd. ; but tiiey soon came 
down to and tken to Id, My profit Avas short 
of 3d. iilIa. My best customers for braces didn't 
want such things ; plain Avorking-men don't. And 
grooms, and stable-keepers generally, wears boots 
or knee-g.'dters, and footmen sports knee-hiukles 
and stockings. All I did seTs^J^o aahs, as far as 1 
can judge, young mechanics as^'ked to tinn out 
like gents on a Sunday or an es ening, and real 
gents that Avaiitcd things cheap. I very seld 

•ared more than 1a. q AVeek on them. Tlie 
trade’s over now. If you see a few at a stand, 
it ’s Ihe remains of an old stock, or some that a 
swag-sliop has pushed out for next to nothing to 
be rid of 

The sale of Avaistcoats is confined to Sinithfiekl, 
as regards the class I now treat of — the sellers of 
articles made by otliers. Twelve or font teen years 
back, there w.i.s a considerable sale in Avhat av.is 
a bninch lof duffing. Waistcoats were sold to 
countrymen, generally graziers’ servants, under 
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tlie pretence that they were of fine silk plush, 
which was then rather an object of jusic Sunday 
finery. A drover told me that a good many years 
ago he saw a countryman, with whom he was 
coiiNersing at the time, pay lOs. 6(/. fora “silk 
plush waistcoat/’ the vendor having asked 15/!., 
and having walked away — no \ioubt reyurkiiig 
the eagerness of his victim — when the countryman 
refused to give more thlii 10.?. He h;ti a cii<j> 
toni(‘r set for it/* he said, ‘^at lialf^-guinea/ On 
the first day the Avaistcoat was worn — the '"oVei 
was afterwards told by the purchaser^l-ii was 
uttcily spoiled by a shower of rain ; and when its 
possessor asked the village tailor <he value of the 
garment, lie was told that it had no value at all ; 
th(‘ t.iilor could not even tell what it was made ofi 
hut he never .saw anything so badly made in his 
life; never. Some little may ho allowed for tne 
natural glee of a village tail(»r on finding ono of 
his customers, wlio no doubt was proud of Iris 
London Ijarg.iii), conipletoly taken in ; but these 
waistcoats, I am a.s.suved hv’^ a tailor who liad seen 
them, were the veriest ruhhish. Tlie trade, how- 
iv('i, has been inikiiovvn, unless with a few rare 
<‘\eeptions at a very busy time - such as the 
lunket for the sl^w and sale of the Chiistmas 
stock since tlie tune sp-'clfied. 

The vvai.stcoats now sold in f^inithfield market, 
or in the public-houses connected with it, Ji re, I 
am told, and also by a tailor, very paltry things , 
but the ]inc<' asked remove's the trade fiom the 
iiiiputation of iliilfing. Thesi' garments arc sold at 
fioin Is. to 4.?. iStl. oacli ; but ve;'/ r.irely 4.?. CuL 
The shilling vvaistco.its are only * ‘ ftir boys — or 
“ youtlis/’ as the .slop-tailors prefer stylmg them — 
hut Is’, (ir/. is a coimnoii price enough ; and seven- 
eighths of the trade, T am iiifoimed, is for jirices 
under, or not exceeding, 2.?. ■ The trade is, 

inoieover, ver;# small. There are sometimes no 
vvaistcoat-sellers at all ; hut generally two, and 
not unfioqueutly three. The profits of those i» eii 
are L?. on a had, and 2.?. 6/A on a good day. As, 
at intervals, these street-sellers di.sposo of a sleef^- 
vvaistcoat (vvaiscoat with sleeves) at from 4,?. dtL 
to Cs., we may estimate the average earning.! in the 
trade at 5,'.. per market day,^n* 10.?. in the week. 
This shows an outlay of 78/. in the y*ar, as the 
profits of these .street traders may be tSken at 33 
per cent. ; or, as it is 'diig||||||i invariably worded by 
suth clas.ses, “ id. in th(^»,” The material is of 
a kind of c«='‘pii j^ade to look as stout as possible, 
the back, Ac the commonest stuff. They 

are supplied by a slop iioiise at the East End, and 
are made by women, or rather gills. 

The sale of vvai.stcoats in the street, markets, 
tScc., IS of second-hand goods, or othv rwise in the 
liands of a di.stinct class. T*’*’*' are other^helts, 
and other portions of vveaung apparel, which, 
though not of textile fabrics, as are often 
Sold hy the s,iinc persons as J have just treated of, 
may he described here. Thesi* are children’s 

patent leather” belts, trovvser-straps, and garters. 

The sellers of children’s and men’s belts and 
trow.sei- straps are less numerous than they were, 
for both these things, I am told, hut only on street 
authoiity, are going out of fashion. From one 


elderly man who had “ dropped belt*!, and straps, 
and idl that, for oranges,” I lu’iird hitter com- 
plaints of tlie conduct ot the swag shop-keepers 
who supplied these wares. The suh.’vtiince of his 
garrulous and not very lurid complaint was that 
when hoys* patent leather belts came into fashion, 
eleven,’ twelve, or thirteen years back, he could 
I not remembe,'* which, the usual price in the shops 
was 15., and they #erelsoon to be had in tho 
streets for Gd. each. The belt sellers ‘‘ did well ” 
for a while. But the “ swags” who, according to 
Ay informant, at first supplied belts of patent 
Jiorse-leather, came to substitute patent shcep- 
Irather % them, which were softer, and looked as 
well. The consequence was, that wlienever tlie 
shi'. , leather b.'its were wet, or when there was 
any “jmH” upm them, they stretched, and ‘^the 
j'dish went t cracks.” After having been wet a 
times, too, tliey were eadly tayji«#?!l^so the 
&tr<-et trade became distrusted, llwas the same 
with trowser Ptra)! 

The belt trade is now almost extinct in the 
streets, and the strap trade, which was chiellyin 
the hands of old and infirm, and yenng people*, is 
now confined to the sellers of dog-collais, Ac. The 
trowser-stiaps are not gla/.ed or patent-leather, now, 
hut “plain calf sold at '2d a pair generally, and 
bought at fioin 1.?. 2d. to 1.?. 4c/. the dozen pairs. 
Many readers will remember how often they used 
to hear tlie cry, “ Thiec pair for sixpence! Tliiec^p.iir 
for sixpence!” A cry now, I believe, never hoard. 

Among the* belt and straii-sellers were* some 
blind persoms. One man counted to me three blind 
men whom he knew selling them, and one sells 
them still, attached to the rails by St. Botolph's 
cliurch, Bishopsgate. 

The same p'^rsons wdui sold straps, Ac., not in- 
cluding the present seLors, the dog-collar men, tS^e., 
had Idtoly no small traffic in the vending of garters. 
The garter-sellers weix, at »vever, far more numer- 
ous than ev'cr were the strap si'llers. At ono 
time, I am told, there were 200 garcer sellers ; all 
old or infirm, or poor women, or eliildrcn, and 
chiefly Irish children. As these children were 
often stockingle.ss at»d shoeless, their cry of “ Penny 
a pair! India rubber garters, peiifiy a jiair! ” was 
sometimes pitiful enough, as they were offering a 
cheap article, unused by themselves. The sudden 
influx of gartc'rs, so to speak, was owing, 1 am 
told, to a manufacturer having diKcovered a ehca]) 
way of “ working the India-rubber threads,” and 
having “thrown a lot into the market through the 
swMg shops.” The pri^'e was at first 8.?. a gross 
(8d. u dozen), but as the demand increased, it was 
raised to ff-’. and P.?. 6(/. Tae trade continued 
about six*vveek.s^ but has now ulmost entirely 
ceased. The stock of garters still offered for sa]% 
is what stall-keepers have oit hand, or what swag 
shop-keepers tempt street-sellers to buy by re- 
ducing the price. The leariier garter- trade, Ic/, a 
pair being the ui, lal price far sheop-sk’n garters, :s 
now almost unknown. T ^ vi-as sc^mnvhat exteiisiv e. 

Of tub Stkeet-Sellbrs op Boot ani> Stat- 
^ Laoes, &c. 

Like mdny street-callings which ftin be started ml 
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the smancst means, and without any McvioS lays.” otd wotJpiad been companion and 
hiiowiodge of the article sold being necas^ry to lioiiscke^r A lady^ho died in her arms, mid 
the street-vendor, the boot^and ^stay-laco trade wbpM^Hcv tbher,^ companion-servant enabled 
has very many followers. There *spealc ^ of those ^bense handsomely.^ This she 
who boot-laces, and ' subsist, 6i eiideavoor ^ f T^lfprlm apif^o^nts at liigh-figureB,” and any- 
Subsist, by the sale, without mixing it w with tbm^likea l^dlftr payment by her lodgers would 
begging. The majority, indeed “the grea^ion^rity, nAVe^toblli^^er with a comfortable imiintenance. 
of these street traders .arc womDi\ advanced in J[jMia|»e'ntrcmon, and fine ladies too, went away 
years, and, perhaps, I the whole of them l^jpjnfiibt; becanfb involved, her furniture 

are very poor. An old woman said to mo, wai^sted, ana step by stop she was reduced to 
jast^drag, sir, half- starving on a few boot-laces, boot-laCe selling. Her appearance is still that of 
rather than go into the workhouse, and I know the old school she wears a very lai’ge bonnet of 
numbers don^ the same." \ faded bmek silk, a shawl of good material, but old 

The ig‘ces are bought at the habcrdaslj|ery sw^g- and faded, and always a black gown. The poor 
shops I bAve spoken of, and amongst these old woman told ino that she never ventured to call 
women.' f^imd the term swag-sh(»p” as com- even at the houses where she wa.s best leoeived if 
inon ai a>0&ig men who buy largely at such esta- she saw any tax-gatherer go to or from tlie house: 
blishmetf^ ^ The usual price for bod’-laces to I know very well what it is,” she continued, 
jJie .streets is Id. a dozen. Each* late ^^it's no use my calling ; they’re sure to bo cross, 
jged at Ijo'di ends, suffickig for a pair of boots, and the servants will be cros.s too, because their 
e regular retail pi ice is three- a penny, but the masters or mistresses are cross with them. If the 
lace-sellers are not unfreqiieutly compelled to give ^ tax-gatherer ’s not paid, they’re cross at being 
four, or lose a cu.stomer. A better quality is sold asked ; if he is p:iid, they ’ro cross at having had 
and 2d. a dozen, but these are seldom med- to part with their money. I e paid taxes myself.” 
died with by tlie street lace-sellcrs. It is often a The dre.ss of the boot laco-sellers generally is 
matter of strong endeavour for a poor woman to that of poor elderly women, for the most part per- 
inake herself mistress of llo5., the whole of which haps a black cliip, or old straw bonnet (oiten 
she can dc\ote to the imrehase of boot-laces, as broken) and a dark-coloured cotton gown. Their 
for 11 ti. she can procure a gross, so saving in abodes are in tlie localities in all part.s of the me- 
twelve dozen. tropoRs, which I have frequently specified as the 

Tlio stny-lacos, which are bought at the same abodes of the poor. They live most frequently in 
places, and usually sold by the sanj^i street-traders, their own rooms, bat the younger, and perhaps I 
are 2d. and 2l^d, the dozen. I am told that there may add, coait.er, of the number, resort to lodg- 
are as many of the higlier as of the lower pilced ing-houses.« It is not very uncommon, I was told 
stay-laces bought for street sale, ** because,” one by one of the class, for two poor women, boot-laco 
of the street-sellers told^^ne ** there ’s a great many sellers or in some similar line, to join” in a room, 
servant girls, and others too, that ’a very particular so saving half the usual rent of Is. Qd. for an 
about their stay-laces.” The st^^' -laces are re- unfurnished rojim. This arrangement, however, is 
tiiiled at \d. each. *> c often of short duration. There is always arising 

These articles are vended at street-stalls, along some question, I was told, about the use or wear of 
W'ith other things for female use; but the most tb>s utensil or the other, or about washing, or about 
numerous portion of the lace-sellers are itinerant, wood and coals, if one street-seller returned an 
walking up and down a street market, or going on lyitir or two before her companion. This is not to 
a round in the suburbs, calling at every house be wondered at, when we bear in mind that to 
vvliere they are known, or where, as one woman these p‘?ople every farthing is of consequence, 
expressed it, “ \ve make bold to venture.” Those From all that I can learn, the boot lace sellers (I 
frequenting the street-markets, or other streets or speak of tlie wom^i) are poor and honest, and 
thoroughfares, usually carry the boot-laces in their that, as nobody, they are little mixed up witli dis- 
bands, and the stay-laces round their necks, and honest characters and ^uhoncst ways. The ex- 
offer them to tlie females passing. Their principal ceptions are, I undersflR, among some hale per- 
customers are the working-classes, the wives and sons, such as I have alluded as sojourning in 
daughters of small shop-keepers, and servant-maids, the }o4ging-h(>uscs. Some of tmk;e traders receive 
“Ladies, of course,” said one lace-seller, “won’t a little parochhd x-elief. ^ 

buy of us.” Another oHS* woman wbom I ques- One intelligent woman could count up 100 por- 
tioned on the subject, and who had sold laces for sons depending chiefly upon the sale of boot and 
about fourteen ^ycars, gave me a similajr account; stay-laces, in what she calKd her own neighbour- 
^but she added : — ** 1 ’ve sold to high-up people liood.^ This comprised Leather-lane, IlOlborn, 
though. Only two or three weeks back, a fine- Tottenham Court- road, the Hampstead-road, and 
dressed servant maid stopped mo and said, ^Here, all the adjacent streets. From the host data at 
1 nuist have a dozen .boot-laces for mistress, and my commai^W, I believe there are not fewer than 
she says, she ’ll only give 3(f. fy them, as it’s a 600 individuals selling these wares in London, 
dozen at once. A mean cretur she is. It’s grand Several lace-sellers agreed in stating that they sold 
doings before fadbs, and pinchings behind backs, a dozen boot-laces a-day, and a dozen stay-lace.*?, 
at our house.’” and 2 dozen extra on Saturday nights ; but tlie 

Among the lace-sellers hav>ig rounds in the drawbacks <>f bad weather, &c., reduce the average 
suburbs are SQme who '"'have known better sale to not more than 6 dozen a wOek, or 881,400 
( \ 
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I.oot-laces in a year, at wBteitlay to the^ public of Jjftowed away there to mahc room to stir nhout. 
ul20^. yearly; from a three-fourths of the All tlie furniture was dilapidated* An iron rod 

receipts being the profit of tl^e stfeet-i^era. for a poker, a pair of old tonga, and a sheet-iron 

The same quantity of e6icyj|wes 1^. a shovel, were by the^^te, in which glimmered a 

dozen shows an outlay of duijlfy witn jSIf handful of fire. All showed poverty. The 

equally proportional profit to thi^kHJers. rent was" 1^. a week (it had been I 5 . 9t^.), and the 

Most of these traders sell tapel and otb/u* ar- blind wforaan and a lodger (paying Qd. of the rent) 
tides as well as laces. The tapes caiilif slept in one bed, while a boy occupied the other. 

34 c?. the dozen, and are^sold at " A wdry-haii\id do^nekher handsome nor fat, 

dozen in 2 days is an aveiage il^e, buf T^’&ate ' received a stranger 'PRir fne blind woman, and her 
treated more expressly of those who depenu min- ‘ guide and lodger, left their street trade a| my 
cipally upon boot-lace selling fop their livci...ood. request for their own room) with a few querulous 
Their average profits are tibout 3s. a f/eek, on yelps, which subsided into a sort of whining wel- 
laces alone. The trade, I am told, was much come to me, when the animal saw his mistress 
more remunerative a few years buck, and the de- was at The pleasure with which this poor 

dine was attributed “to so many getting into the wom;‘n received and returned the caresses of her 
trade, und the button boots becoming as fashionable dog a as. expressed in her face. I m^y a^d that 
as the Adelaides. ’ owing to, a change of street names in thaineigh- 

^ ^ „ „ . „ ^ hpushood, I aad some difficulty in findinir the 

Of A Blind Fehalu Seller OF ^SMALL- Wares. y,j <1- ware seller, and heard her 4|bS<i!P1^ignB||i^ 
I NOW give an account of the street-trade, the speak well of her as 1 inquired her abode; u8uaS|^ 
feelings, and the life of a poor blind woman, who a good sign among the poor, 
may be seen nearly every fine day, selling what The blind tape-seller is a tall and somewhat 


is techniciilly termed “ small- ware,” in Leather- 
lauc, Holhorn. The street “ small- wares” are now 
understood to be cotton-tapes, pins, and sewing 
cotton ; sometime* v/ith the addition of boot and 
sbiy-Incos, and shirt-buttons. 


strongly- fonned woman, with a good-hungMMUN^ 
and not a melancholy expression of face, though 
her manner was exceedingly quiet and subdued 
and her voice low. Her age is about 50. She 
wore, what I understand is called a “ half widow’s 


I saw the blind small- ware seller enter her own 
apartment, which was on the first floor of % small 
liouse in a court contiguous to her “pitch.” The 
entrance into the court was low and narrow; a 
tall man would be compelled to a^ojp as he entered 
the passage leading into the court. Here were 
unmistakeable signs of the povert;;, ‘>r the inhabi- 
tants. Soapsuds stood in the choked gutter, old 
clothes were hung out to dry across the court, one 


cap ;” this was very clean, as indeed was her 
attire generally, though worn and old. 

I have already given an account of a female 
small- ware seller (which account formerly appeared 
in one of my^etters in the Moming Chronicle) 
strongly illustrating the vicissitudes of a street 
life. It was the statement, however, of one who 
is no longer in the streets, and the account given 
by the blind tapt* and pin seller is further interest- 


side being a dead wall, and the windows were 
patched with paper, sometimes itsv.lf pat( bed with 
other paper. 'In front of one window, however, 
^\as a rude gate- work, behind which stood a root 
of lavender, and a campanula, thriving not at (.Jl, 
but yet, with all their dinginess, pivaenting a reHef 
to ilie eye. 

The room of the blind woman is reached by a 
very nairow staircase, on which two slim persons 
could not pass each other, afd up old and worn 
«tairs. Her apartment may be about ten feet 
square. The window had both small* and large 
panes, with abundance of putty plastering. The 
furniture consistel 9f a small round deal table (on 
which lay the ^^ir woman’s stock of black and 
w hi to tapes, shirt-buttons, &c.), and of four 
broken or patched chairs. There were a few 
motley-looking “pot” ornaments on the mantel- 
shelf, in the middle^^of which stoOfl a doctor’s 
bottle. The bust of a female was also conspicuous, 
as was a tobacco pipe. Al 'V>' the mantil-piece 
hung some pictureless frames, while a pair of spec- 
tacles were suspended above a littl^.,|^oking-gla8s. 
Over a cupboard was a picture of the Ethiopian 
serenaders, and on the imcoloured walls were 
engravings of animals apparently from some work 
on natural history. There were two thin beds, on 
one of which was stowed a few costei^nonger’s old 
basi cts and old clothes (vvonien’js and boys’), as if 


ing as furnishing otlier hnhitudos or idiosyncracies 
of the blind (or of an individual blind woman), in 
addition to thosc^ before d 'tailed; more (‘specially 
in its narrative of the iec lings of a perhaps not 
very sensitive woman who became “ dark ” (as she 
always called it) in mature age. 

“ It ’s five years, sir,” she said, “ since I have 
been quite dark, but for two years before that I 
had lost the sight of one eye. Oh, yes, 1 had 
doctors but they couldn’t save my eyesight, I 
lost it alter illnesses and rheumatics, and from want 
and being miserable. I felt very miseiable when 
I first found myself quite dark, as if everything 
was lost to me. I felt as if I ’d no more place in 
the world ; but one gets reconciled to most things, 
thank God, in time ; but I ’m often low and sad 
now. Living poorly Art 1; having a sickly boy to 
care about may be one reason, as well as my 
blindness and being so bad ai. 

“ I was brought up to servic^, and was sent 
before that to St. Andrew’s school. I lost 
parents and friends (relatives) when I were young. 
I was in my first place eighteen months, and was 
eight or nine years in service altogether, mostly as 
maid of all woVk, I saved a little money and 
married. My husban^’ costermonger, and 

we didn’t do well. Oh, dear no, sir, because he 
was addicted to f’Tiiiking. We often suffered great 
pinching. T can L say as he was unkind to me. 
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He died nine years or more since. After tlmt I 
* supported myself, and two sons we liad, by going 
out to wash and ‘ chair.' I did that when my 
husband'was living. I had tidy evork, as I ‘chaired’ 
uiid washed for one family in Cierkenwell for ten 
years, and might again if I wasn’t dark. My 
eldest son ’s now a soldier and is with his regi- 
ment at Hover. He 's only eighteen, but bo could 
get nothing to do as hard Sl^ied ,> I couldn't 
lielp him ; he knew n^tfMSl^^fend so he 'listed. 
Poor follow I iTerhaps I shall never see him again. 
Oh, \ That I couldn’t if he was sitting 

as near rite as you are^ sit ; but perhaps I tifa^ 
never heSr his voice tt^htn. Perhaps he’ll have 
to go nbroaif.ttlrtt be killed. It’s a sad cthoiighiP 
that for a bltrtl* widow ; think of it both up and 
in bed. BTmd people thinks a great deal, 1 feel 
they docs. My youngest son — he 's now |burteen I 
— is asthiiiatical ; but he’s such a good lad,, so I 
easily siHSTi^S-^^He likes to read if he can get 
hold of a penny book, and hdh time to road it. 
He’s at a paper-stainer’s and works on fancy 
satin paper, which is very obnicious” (the word 
twice lor pernicious or obnoxious) “ to 
such a delicate boy. He Inis bs. a week, but, 
oh dear me, it takes all that for his bit of clothes, 
and soap for wasliiug, and for shoes, and then he 
must carry his dinner with him every day, which 
I makes ready, and as he has to work hard, 
poor thing, he requires a little meat. I often frets 
about his being so -weakly ; often, as I stands w'lth 
my tapes and pins, and thinks, aiid thinks. Hut, 
thank (iod, I can still wa.sh lor limf and myself, 
and does so regularly. No, 1 can't clean my room 
myself, but a poor woman who lives by selling 
boot laces in tlie streets has lodged with me for 
many years, and she helps me.” 

“ Lives 1 ” interrupted the poor koot-lacc w’o- 
man, who was present, “ starves, you mean ; for 
all yesterday I only took a iarthing. Hut Any- 
thing ’s better than the house, i'll live on 
day, and pay rent and all, and starve IialT my 
time, rather nor the great house” (the Union). 

“ Yes, indeed,” resumed the blind woman, “for 
when I first went dark, I was forced to send to 
my parish, and had Qtd. twice a week, and a hall- 
quartern loaf, and that was only allowed for three 
weeks, 4 nd then there was the house for me. Oh 
dear, after that I didn’t know what I could do to 
get a bit of bread. At first I was so frightened 
and nervous, 1 was afraid of every noise. That 
was when I was quite dark; and I am often 
frightened at nothing still, and tremble as I stand 
in the lane. 1 was at hrst greatly distressed, and 
in pain, and was very down-hearted. I was so 
put about that I felt as if I was a burden to 
myself, and to everybody else. If you lose your 
sight as I did, sir, when you ’re not young, it ’s a 
long time before you learns to he Hind. [So she 
very expressly worded it] A friend advised me 
to sell tapes and cottons, and boot-laces, in the 
atreet, as better than doing nothing*, and so I did. 
Hut at first I was st re ^vory minute I should be 
run op. The poor woman that lodges with me 
bought iwimi things for me where she buys her 
own^^^: ?Albion-house, in the borough. 0, I 


does very badly in my trade, very badly. I now 
clear only 2ff., 3(L, or ^.d. a day ; no, I think not 
more tha» Is. 6tf. a week-; that is all. Why, one 
day this we^ I only sold a ha’porth of pins. 
Hut what I make more than pays niy rent, and 
it's a sort of employment; something to do, and 
make pne feel one 's not quite idle. I hopes to 
make nijpe now that nights are getting long, f»r I 
can then, go into the laj^e (Leather-lane) of an 
ev^*nin«,- "and nSko Id. or 2c?. extra. I daren’t 
go out when it’s long dark evenings, for the boys 
teases me, and sometimes comes and snatches my 
tapes andfthings out of my hands, and runs away, 
and leaves me there robbed of my little stock. 

I ’m sure I don’t know whether it ’s young thieves 
as does it, or for what they cajls a lark. I only 
knows I loses my tapes. Ho I complain to the 
police, do you say, sir ? I don't know when a 
policeman ’s passing, in such a crowded place. Oh 
yes, I could get peojde to complain for me, but 
perhaps it would be no good ; and then I'm afraid 
of the police; they’re so arbitry. [Her word.] 
It’s not very long since one of them — and I was 
told tifterwards he was a sergeant, too — ordered 
me to move on. ‘ I can’t move on, sir,’ said I, ‘ I 
wish I could, but I must stand still, for I’m blind.’ 

‘ 1 know that,’ says he, ‘ but •jmu ’re begging.’ ' 

‘ No, I ’ll! not,’ says I, ‘ I ’m only a trying to sell a 
few little things, to keep me out of the work ’us.’ 

‘ Then lyhat 's that thing you have tied over your 
breast?’ says he. ‘ If you give mo any inoie of 
your nonsense, I ’ll lock you up ; ’ and then he 
went away. I ’m terrified to think of being taken 
to the station.” 

The matter which called forth the officer’s 
wrath, was a large card, tied from the poor 
woman’s shoulders, on which was printeJ, in 
large letters, “PLEAShl TO BUY OF THE 
POOR HLINH.^’ “Ay,” said the blind wo- 
man’s companion, with a bitterness not uncom- 
mon on the part of street-sellers on such occasions, 

“ aiil any shopkeeper can put what notice he likes 
in his window, that he can, if it’s ever sucli a lie, 
andK'bothing’s said if he collects a crowd; oh dear, 
no. Hut «’t’ mus’n’t say our lives is our own.” 

“ Yes, ‘‘sir,” said the blind woman, as I ques- 
tioned her further, “tkere I stands, and often fet-ls 
as if I was Half asleep, or half dreaming; and I « 
sometimes hardly knows when I dreams, and 
what I thinks; and I think what it was like 
when I had my eyesight and was among them, 
and what it would be like if I my eyesight 
again ; all those people making all tl^at noise, and 
trying to earn a penny, seems so queer. And I 
often thinks if people suffered ever so much, they 
had something to lie thanl^ful for, if they Iiad 
their eyesight. If I’d been dark from a child, I 
think I^ahouldn’t liave felt it so much. It wouldn’t 
have been like all that lost, and I should be 
handier, thoi^h I ’m not bad that way as it is, 
but I’m afraid to go out by myself. Wheio I 
lives there’s so many brokers about, I should 
run against their funiiture. I ’ni sometimes not 
spoken to for an hour and more. Many a 
day I’ve on]y took Id. Then I thinks and 
mopes about what will become of me, and thinks 
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about my children. I don’t know who buys of 
me, but I’m sure I’m very thankful tp all ns 
does. They takes the things out of my hands, 
and puts the money into them. I think they ’re 
working-people as buys of me, but I can’t be sure. 
Some speaks to me very kind and pleasant. I 
don’t think they ’re ladies that speaks kind ‘ My 
husband used to say that if ladies went ro places 
like the Lane, it was on fhe sly, tj^get so^iethiQg 
cheap, and they did’nt want to be seen th''re, or 
they might be counted low. I ’m sure h wa^i 
right. And it ain’t such as them as buys ot a poor 
blind woman out of kindness. No, 8ir,% ’s very 
seldom indeed that 1 get more +han the regular 
price. A halfpenny a knot for my tapes; and a 
halfpenny and a farthing for pins ; and a half- 
penny and a penny a dozen for shirt-buttons; 
and three a penny when I sells boot-laces ; and a 
halfpenny a piece when 1 hiis stay-laccs. I sells 
good things, I know, for the friend as gets them 
wouldn’t deceive m«, and I never has no com- 
plaints of them. 

“ I don’t know any other blind woman in the 
trade besides myself.. No, I don’t associate with 
blind people. I wasn’t brought up, like, to such a 
tiling, but am in jt by accident. I can’t say how 
many blind women there may ho in my line in the 
streets. I haven’t the least notion. I took little 
notice of them, God forgive me, when I had my 
eyesight, and I haven’t been thrown amoiTg them 
since. Whether there ’s many of them or not, 
they ’re all to be pitied, 

** On a Sunday 1 never stim cTut, except to 
chapel, with my lodger or my soti No, sir, not a 
Homan Catholic chapel, but a Protestant. When 
it 's not very fine weather we goes to the nearest, 
but you hears nothing but what’s good in any of 
them. Oh dear, no. 

‘'I lives op tea and bread and biit-er all the 
week — yes, I ean make it ready myself — except 
on Sundays, when my son has his dinner bore, 
and we has a hit of cheap meat ; not often fish ; 
it’s troublesome. If bread and things watp’t 
cheap I couldn’t live at all, and it’s hardly living 
as It is. What can any one do on all that i can 
earn ? There ’s so many in the streets, I ’m told, 
in my line, and distress orives move and more 
every week — everybody says sd, and •wages is so 
bad, and there’s such under-selling, that I don’t 
know whatever things will come to. I ’ve no 
’spectation of anything better in the time that 
has to comi^ nbtliing but misery, God help me. 
But I ’m si^ I should soon fret to death in a 
work’us.” 

The poor woman lodging with the blind street- 
seller is herself in same trade, but doing most 
in boot and stay-laces. Rhe has a sh^rp and 
pinched outline of count<m.MiCi-, as if from poverty 
of diet, and is indeed wretchedly poor, earning 
only about 6(1. a day, if so much.'^She is about 
the same age as her landlady, or soradwhat younger, 
and has apparently been good-looking, and has 
still an intelligent expression. She lodged with 
the blind woman during her husband’s lifetime, 
when he rented two ro^ms, letting ^her one, and 
she had lived with the present widow in tliis way 


about fourteen years. She speaks cheerfully and 
seems an excellent companion for a blind person. 
On my remarking that they could neither of them 
be very cross-tempered to have lived so long to- 
gether, the lodger said, Laughingly, “ 0, we have a 
little tiff now and then, sir, as women will, you 
know; but it’s not often, and we soon are all 
Lnght again. Pooj; like us has something 

else to think of tha^pil^ahd gossipping.” 

I The Blind SiiiEirr-SELLEB ot 
ffHB character, thoug^^ts,, feelings, regrets, and 
even the dreams, ol a ycyy interesting class of 
street-fo^ — the blind — are given ^ tW narratives 
I now proceed to lay bofoj'e the rea^/irom blind" 
8tre< , folk ; but a few words of general. introduc- 
tion are necesa. ry. 

It may be that among the uneducated — among 
diofe whose feelings and whose bodi^Jlj|ye been 
suujected to what i%.y be called and tear 

of poverty and priv-tion — therfris a tendency, oven 
when misfortunes the most pitiable and undeserved 
have been encountered, to fall from misery into 
mendicancy. Even the educated, or, as th*carti<?>j.*j» 
people more generally describe them, those “ who 
have seen better days,” sometimes, after the ordeal 
of the streets and the low lodging-houses, become 
trading mendicants. Among such people there 
may be, in one capacity or other, the ability and 
sometimes the opportunity to labour, and yet — 
whether Trom irrepressible vagabondism, from 
utter repugnn^^ce to my settled mode of subsistence 
(caused either by the natural disposition of the 
individual, or by the iittdl’ exhaustion of mind and 
body driving him to beg) — yet, 1 say, men of this 
class become beggars an^> even “lurkers.” 

As this is the case with men who have the ex- 
ercise of thefr limbs, i.id of the several senses of 
the^ody, there mrst be some mitigating plea, if 
not a full justifitation, «n the conduct of those who 
beg directly or indirectly, because they cannot and 
perhaps never could labour for their daily bread — 

I allude to those afflicted with blindness, whether 
“ from their youth up” or from the calamity being 
inflicted upon them in maturer years. 

Jly the present law, for a bliyd man to beg is to 
be amenable to punishment, and to be subjected 
to perhaps the bitterest punishment wliich can be 
put upon him— imprisonment ; to a deprivation of 
what may be his chief solace — the enjoyment of 
the fresh air ; and to a rupture of the feeling, 
which cannot but be comforting to such a man, 
;hat under his infirmity he still has the sympathies 
of his follow-creatureSf * 

It appears. to me, then, thU the blind have a 
right to.^tsk charity of those ^whom God has 
spared so terrible an affliction, and who in the 
terms best understood by the destitute theraselvlk, 
are well to do;” those whom — in the canting 
language of a former generation of blind and other 
beggars — Proj^idence has blessed wKh affluenoe.” 
This right to solicit aid from those to whom such 
aid does npt even .acb to^he sacrifice of any 
idle indulgence — to say nothing of any necessary 
want — is based CiH their helplessness, but lapses if 
it becomes a mere business, ^nd with ail the 
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j trickiuess by wbi^b a street business is sometimes 
characterised. 

On this question of moml^righ^ as of political 
expediency, 1 quote an auth^ity which must com< 
xnwd attention, that of Mr. Stuart Mill : — 

' Apart from any metaphysical considerations 
resjwc^ing the foundation of morals or the social 
union, he says, “ It bq admitted to be righ^ 
that human beings shq^ j|||p one another ; 
the more so, in proporti^* to the urgency of the 
ne^ ; and none needs help so urgently as one who 
is starf^. The, claim to help, therefore, creatqi 
b>'j^stituilon„j^ one of the stroilgest which can 
thore facie the amplest reason 

for inalmqi thp reli^ of so extreme an eligency as 
certtSri, to those who require it, as, by any arrange- 
ments of society, it can be made. 

“ On the other hand, in all cases helping, 
there atejl^wo sets of const‘quences to be consid<*re(f ; 
the coniequisih^‘> of the assis^tance itself, and the 
consequences of relying on the assistance. The 
former are generally beneficial, but the latter for 
the most part injurious ; so much so, in many cases, 
uuftitt^atly to outweigh tlie value of the benefit. 
And this is never more likely to happen than in 
the very cases where the need of help is the most 
intense. There are few things for which it is 
more mischievous, that people should rely on the 
habitual aid of others, than for the means of sub- 
sistence, and unhappily there is no lesson which 
tiicy more easily learn.” I may here mention, in 
corroboration of this Btateuient, that I was told by 
an experienced parochial officer, that there was 
truth in the saying, “ (Thee a pauper, and always 
a pauper which seems to show that the lesson of 
relying on the Imbitual of othprs may not only 
be loiirned with ease, but is forgotten with diffi- 
culty. “The problem to be solved, ”*^bontiniics Mr. 
Mill, “is, ih 'iefore, one of p^'^uhar nicety, af well 
as importance ; how to give the g*’eate3t amount of 
needful help, with the smallest encouragement to 
undue reliance on it. 

“ Energy and self-dcpeudence are, however,” Mr. 
Mill proceeds to argue, and, in this respect, it 
seems to me, to argue to demonstration, “ liable to 
be impaired by t/i^ absence of help, as veil as Ig, its 
excess. It is even more fatal to exertion to have 
no hope of xacceeding hy it, than to he assured of 
succeeding without it. When the condition of any 
one is so disastrous that his energies are paralyzed 
by discouragement, assistance is a tonic, not a 
sedative : it braces, instead of relaxing the active 
fticuhics : always provided that the assistance is 
not such as to dispense Avifh sclf-holp, by substi- 
tuting itself for the person’s own labour, skill, and 
prudence, but is limited to affording him a better 
hope of attaining success by those legitimate 
Means. This, accordingly’^, is a test to which all 
plans of philanthropy and benevolence should be 
brought, whether intended for the benefit of indi- 
N iduals or of classes, and whether conducted on the 
voluntary or on the government phnciple. 

“ In so far as thw suhject admits of any general 
doctrine or maxim, it would appear t? be this— 
that if asnslance is given in such a manner tlvaf 
tks condition of the person h^ped is rendered 


as daeirahle as that of another (in a similar 

f rade of society) who succeeds in maintaining 
imaelf without help, the assistance, if systematic 
and capable of being previously calculated upon, 
is MISOHIEVOUS : hut if, while available to every- 
body, it leaves to all a strong motive to do without 
it\f^^can, it is then for the most pUrt bene-‘ 
OIAL.’^ 

* ThaJ the w^khousc Should bring less comfort 
and e.ven greawr irksomeness and restraint to any 
able-bodied inmate, than is felt by the poorest 
agricultural labourer iii the worst-paid parts of the 
country^ or the most wretched slop tailor, or shoe- 
maker, or cabinetmaker in London, who supports 
himself by his own labour, is, I think, a sound 
principle. However wretched the ploughman 
may be in his hut, or the tailor in his garret, he is 
vhat I have heard underpaid mechanics call, still 
“ his own man.” He is supported by his labour ; 
he has escaped the indignity of a reliance on others. 

I need not now enter into the question whether 
or not the workhouse system has done more harm 
than good. Some harm it is assuredly doing, for its 
over-discipline drives people to beg rather than 
apply for parish relief; and so the public are 
twice mulct, by having to pay compulsorily, in the 
form of poor’s-rate, and by being induced to give 
voluntarily, because they feel that the applicant 
for their assistance deserves to be helped. 

Buf'although the dogma I have cited, respecting 
the condition of those in a workhouse, may be 
sound in principle as regards the able-bodied, how 
does it apply tp those who are not able-bodied? 
To those who cannot work ? And above all liow 
does it apply to those to whom natdre has denied 
even the cap.\city to labour? To the blind, for 
instance? Yet the blind man, who dreads the in- 
justice of such a creed>npplicd to his misfortune, 
is subject to the punishment of the mendacious 
beggar, should he ask a passer-by to pity his 
afflictions. The law may not often be enforced, 
but sometimes it is enforced — perhaps more fre- 
qj^''ntly in country than in town— -and surely it is 
so enforced against abstract right and political 
morality Tlie blind beggar, “ worried by the 
police,” as I have heard it described, becomes the 
mendacious beggar, A) longer asking, in honesty, 
for a mite ^.0 which a calamity that no prudence 
could have saved liim gave him a fair claim, but 
resorting to trick in order to increase his pce- 
carious gains. 

That the blind resort to de^jlitful representa- 
tions is unquestionable. One bliiR’ man, I am 
informed, said to Mr. Child the oculist, when he 
offered to couch him, “Why, that would ruin me ! ” 
And there are many, I ar#" assured, who live by 
the streets who might have their eyesight restored, 
but wfto will not. 

The public, however, must be warned to distin- 
guish betwodik those determined beggars and the 
really deserving and helpless blind. To allow 
their sympathies to be blunted against all, because 
some are bad, is a creed most consolatory to 
worldly Successful selfishness, and alien to every 
principle of pure morals, ,as well as to that of more 
than morals — the spirit oT Christianity. 
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The feeUngs of the blinds f^oni their 
sufferings as poor men, are well described in some 
of the narratiYtis I ^ve, and the account of a 
blind man's dreams u fall of interest. Man is 
blessed with the power of seeing dreams, it should 
be remembered, vmonally; but the blind man, to 
whose statement I invite attention, dnqittiM, it 
will be seen, like the res^of his fraternity, through 
the sense of hearing, or of feelingf best Imovvn As 
touching that is to say, by audible or tactile 
representations. 

Some of the poor blind, he told me, are^olishcrs’ 
wheel-turners, but there is not employment for one 
in one hundred at this. My infoxinant only knew 
two so engaged. People, he says, are glhd to do it, 
and will work at as low wages as the blind. Some 
of the blind, too, blow blacksmiths’ forges at foun- 
dries; others are engaged as cutlers’ wheel-tirners. | 
“ There was one talUng to me the other day, 
and he said he ’d get me a job that way.” Others 

X in turn mangles, but at this there is little em- 
yment to be had. Another blind acquaintance 
of my informant’s chops chaff for horses. Many of 
the blind are basket-makers, learning the business 
at the blind school, but one-half, 1 am told, can’t 
make a living a> this, after leaving the school ; 
they can’t do the work so neatly, and waste more 
rods than the other workers. Other blind peo- 
ple are chair-bottoraers, and others mal^ rope 
mats with a frame, but all of these con scarcely 
make a living. Many blind people play church 
organs. Some blind men are shoemakers, but 
their work is so inferior, it is alm'ist impossible to 
live by it. 

The blind people are forced to the streets because, 

' they say, they can do nothing else to get a living ; 
at no trade, even if they know one, can they get a 
living, for they are not qualified ^o work against 
those who can see ; and what ’s more, labourers’ 
wages are so low that people can get a man with 
his eyesight at the same price as tlwy could ^ive 
upon. ** There ’s many a blind basket- weaver 
playing music in the streets ’cause he can’t ^t 
work. At the trade I know one blind ba^ket- 
tnaker can make 15s. a-week nt his but 

then he has a good coimcctitii and works for his- 
sclf ; the work all comes home. He cdhldn’t make 
half that working for a shop. At tunflng wheels 
there’s nothing to be done; there’s so many 
seeing men out of emploj^ment that’s glad to do 
the work at tine *flame price ns the blind, so that 
unless the blind will go into the workhouse, they 
must ily to tbe streets. The police, I am told, 
treat the blind very differently : some of the force 
are vgry good to them, and some has no feeling 
at all — they shove ttiJIm about worse than dogs ; 
bub the police is just like other men, g(^d and 
bad amongst them. They ’re » ory kind to me,” 
said my blind informant, "and they jpive a difficult 
duty to perform, and some person^ like Colonel 
Cavendish, makes them harsher to us than they 
would be.” I inquired whether my blind informant 
had received one of the Census papers to fill up, 
and he told me that ho hod heard nothing about 
them, and that he had aertainly mafte no return 
to the government about his blindness ; but what 


it was to the government whether he was blind 
or not, he couldn’t tell. His wife was l^nd flit 
well as himself, atidsihere was another blind man 
living in his ixiom, and none df his blind friends, 
that he had heard of, had ever received any of the 
papers.. ^ 

"Some blind people bk the streets carry laces. 
There are seme nve and one woman at the 
West-end do this, ^€lfifee of these have dogs 
to lead them ; one stands always on Langham-j^ace. 
One carries cabbage-nets, he Is an old. rA of 
fdventy year, with white hair, aild is Hkltvise led 
by a dog. Another girries matches ^he Inu a 
Jarge family), and he is often led by one of liis 
boys. There is a blind woman who tlwaya sits 
by the Polytechnic, and has indeed done so since 
it was built. She gets her living by sewing, 
riiolj^ing caps and tj^gs for ladies. Another 

-d woman obtains a l!velihoo^^*dknitting 
garters and covers Ibr bread traj^^d backs of 
chairs. She gene .dly walks about in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baker- street, lind Portman-square. 
Many recite a lamentation as they go along, but 
in many parts of London the police will nofItiKV ' 
them to do so. 

" It ’s a very jealous place, is London. The 
police is so busy ; but many recites the lamenta- 
tion for all that: It ’s a feeling thing — - Oh, 
they ’re very touching words.” 

The greater part in the streets are musi- 
cians ; five to one are, or ten to one. My in- 
formant thinlii, last Thursday week, there wore 
seven blind musicians all playing through the 
streets together in one band. There are four 
living in York-court; two in Q rafton- court ; two 
in Clemen* ’tf-lane ; one *h Of^ard-place ; two in 
Gray’s-buildings*; two in Half-Moon-street, in 
the City, aiiotwo in .. court hard by ; one up by 
Ball%-pond ; two in Stose-court, Whitechapel; three 
in Golden-lane ;*two nl (’helsea; three in Wost- 
iiiiuster ; one up at Paddington ; one (woman) in 
Marylebone; one in Westminster; one in Qray’s- 
inu-lane ; one in Whitechapel : in all thirty-one ; 
but my informant was satisfied there must be at 
least as many more, or sixty blind musicians 
in all. • <r 

In the course of a former inquiry into the cha- 
racter and condition of street performers, I re- 
ceived the following account from a blind mu- 
sician : — 

" The street blind tried, some years back, to 
maintain n burj’ing and sick club of our own ; 
but we were alway|^ too poor. We live in 
rooms. I don’t know one blind ^musician who 
lives in a lodging-house. I r yself know a dozen 
blind mc» now performing in th^ streets of Lon- 
don. The blind musicians are chiefly married 
men. I don’t know one who lives with a womaS 
unmarried. The loss of sight changes a man, he 
doesn’t think of women, atid women don*t think 
of him. We UfO of a religious turn, too, gene- 
rally. ' 

" When we agrec.l . » fifm the blind club there 
was not more thkn a dozen members. These 
consisted of twoii. basket-makers ; one mat-maker ; 
four violin players ; myself ; m^ two mates; 
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^ mit this was the number wbea it dropped for 
• want of fundi; that’s nov sixtoea years ago» 
Wo woro to nay Is. a moitil^and sick members 
weio to lutYO os. n week when they had ptdd two 
yeoM. #ar other rules were the same as other 
duties !Phoro's a good many blind w]^’ piny at 
st^ocii dapees; Wapping and Pq»tford ^y. We 
«^e«a Hire children «o lead in the streets ; 
ifltJuiye plenty of eni^gatti^ 1 have 

fim fdhir wives are gedeni^ women tbat.|Hve 
ith^«il 76 (^ht ; but some blind men marry ditnd 

informant Was satisfied tlmlr there were 
nt least 100 blind poen and women getting 
theiriiying in the stre<^, and about fiOOltbroug}^ 
out the comite yMl B h ere are many who stay con* 
tinually ii#Wff|pM|^j}ri8toI, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham^ Manchester, Ifewcastle-on-Tyne, ttymontb, 
and MUgd ** ^here are a great ulan| 
blind peopl5V<«fn told,” bn ^d, “ in Cornwall. 
It’gmch a humane place for them ; the people has 
great feeling for the ‘blind ; they ’re very religious 
there, and a many lose their sight in the mines, 
baiidn^at ’s what makes tliem have a feeling for 
others so.” This man heard a calculation made 
some time back, that there were flOOO blind people, 
including those in schools and asylums, within five 
miles round St. Paul’s. The most of the blind have 
lost their sight by the small-pox — nine out of 
every ten of the musicians have done so ; since 
the vaccination lias been discovered, I am told the 
cases of blindness from small-pox Ijpve been con- 
siderably increased. “Oh, that was a very clever 
thing — very,” said the blind boot lace seller to me. 
Those who have not lost tiieir sightby the small-pox, 
have gone blind friut acekients, such as substances 
thrown or thnist in the eyes, or inflammation 
induced from cold and other ailmenfti. My infor- 
mant was not acquainted witl^.one blind person in 
the streets who had been born blind. One of his 
'acquaintance who had been blind from birth 
caught the small pox, and obtained his sight after 
recovery at eight years old. “ The great majority 
have lost their sight at an early age — when mere 
children, indeed; they have consequently been 
trained to no employment; those few who have” 
(niy informant knew two) “ been educated in 
the blind schools as basket-makers, are unable 
to obtain employment at this like a seeing per- 
son. Why, the time that a blind man’s meliiig 
for the hole to have a rod through, a seeing man 
will have it through three or four times. The 
blind people in the streets mostly know one 
another; they say they Have all a feeling of 
brotherly love for another, owing to their being 
similarly afflicted If I was goipg along the 
street, and had ’a guide with me that could see, 
lAiey would say, * Here’s a blind man or blind 
woman cominu ; ’ I would say, ’ Put me up to them 
80 as I’ll speak to tbeiq,;’ tnen 1 should say, as I 
laid my htmd upon them, ^Holloa, who’s this 1’ 
they ’d say, * I’m blind.’ I shouldahswer, * Soam I.* 

* What ’i your namS 1 ' rvouW be the next Question. 
*Oh, I have heard tell of you,* most like, I should 
a^. * Po you know so and S 0 |? ’ I would say, 

^Yei, 4is^« com^ to see me/ or perhaps, ' I ’in 


going to see him on Sunday then we say, 'Po 
ydlt^longii any of the Institutions?’ that’s the 
most pMMicular question of all ; and if he ’s not a 
traveller, and we never heard tell of one another, 
the firsji thii^ wejjjjeuld ask would be, * How did 
you Ipfe You see, the way in which 

the fiNP* streets gets to know one 

ano^iiP^. well, is by meeting at the houses of 
g^nifemm when we goeapfor our pensions.” 

Sh 9 | boot, slme, and stay laces, are carried by 
the blind, I am told “ seldom for sale ;” for it’s 
very few they sell of them. “ They have,” they 
say, “tl prevent the police or mendicity from 
interfering with them, though the police do not 
often shouLa disposition to obstruct them." “ The 
officers of the Mendicity Society,” they tell me, “are 
their worst enemies.” These, however, have de- 
sif/ted feom molesting themf because the magistrates 
objeeCto commit a blind man to prison. The 
blind never ask anybody for anything, they tell 
mo their cry is simply “ Bootlace ! Bootlace ! ” 
When they do sell, they charge 'i\d. pei’ pair for 
the leather boot-laces, ItZ. per pair the silk boot- 
laces, and per pair for the cotton boot-laces, 
and d. each for the stay-laces. They generally 
carry black laces only, because the white ones are 
so difficult to keep clean. For the stay-laces they 
pay 2cZ. a dozen, and for the boot-lacos fitZ. a 
dozen, for the leather or for the silk ones ; and 
for the cotton; each of the boot-laces is 
double, BO that a dozen makes a doaen pair. They 
buy them very frequently at a swag-shop in 0«>u»p- 
ton-street. Mjl informant carried only the black- 
cotton laces, and doesn’t sell six-penny worth in a 
week.’ He did not know of a blind boot lace- 
seller that sold more than he did. ^ 

“ Formerly the blind people in the street used to ' 
make a great deal of money ; up to the beginning 
of the peace, ank during all the war, the blind got 
money in handfuls. Where there Was one blind 
man travelling then, there’s ten now. If they 
di<Ai’t take 2Z. and 2Z. lOjf. a day in a large 
to^p, it was reckoned a bod day's work for the 
musicianors. Almost all the blind people then 
played yusic. In war lime there was only one 
traveller (tramp) there are 100 now. There wan* 
scarcely n^coramontflodging-hoose then in one 
town out nf the three ; and now there *i not n 
village hardly in the country but what there’s one, 
and perhaps two or three. Why the lodging-houses 
coin money now. Look at a traveller’s house 
where there ’i twenty beds (two^n each bed), at 
M. each, and that’s 10s. you knon^ There was 
very few blind beggars then, and wnat there was 
done well.. Certainly, done well ; they could get 
hatfuls of money almost, brt then money yms of 
no valley scarcely ; you comd nothing for it 
most ; *but now if you get a littie, you can buy a 
plenty with it What is worth 6<Z. now fetekad 
zg, then. jNwasn’t in the streets then, 1 wish 
1 had been, I should have made a fortin, 1 think 
I should. The blind begmirs then eould get 21. a. 
day if they* went to look for it.” “ I myself,” said 
one, “ when I first began, have gone and sat 
myself dowu>by the side of the roi^and got my 
If., all ill half-pence. When 1 went to Brain- 
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tree, I stood beside a public-house, the ‘ Orange 
Tree/ just by where the foot-people went on to 
the fair ground, and I took 15tf. a day for two 
days only, standing there a pattering my lamen- 
tation from 1 o’clock till the dusk inihe evening. 
This is what I said : — 

, ‘ You feeling Christiana look with pity. 

Unto my grief relate— 

Pity my misfortune, * 

For ray sufferings are groat. 

» I ’m bound in dismal darkness— 

A prisoner 1 am- led ; 

Poor and blind, just in prime, 

Brought to beg my bread. 

* When in my pleasant youthful davs 

In learning took delight, 

(and when I was in the country I used to say) 
And by the small-pox 
I lost my precious sight. 

(some says by an inflammation) 

‘I’ve lost all earthly comforts, 

But since it is God’s will. 

The more I cannot see the day. 

He ’ll be my comfort still. 

‘ In vain 1 have sought doctors, 

Their learned skill did try, 

But they could not relieve me. 

Nor spare one single eye. 

* So now In disnyvl darkness 

For ever more must be, 

To spend my days in silent tears. 

Till death doth set me free. 

* But had I all the treasures 

That decks an Indian shore. 

Was all in my possession, 

1 'd part with that wealthy store, 

* If I once more could gain my sight. 

And when could gladly view 
That glonoub light to get my 
Ana work once more like you. 

‘ Return you, tender t’hristians dear. 

Ami pity my distress; 

Relieve a lielple'S prisoner, 

Tliat’s blind and comfortless. 

* I hope that Christ, our great Redeems . 

your kindness will repay, 

And reward you with a blessing 
On the J udgment day.’ % 

Some say * pity the poor blind,’ but the lame§^ 
tation is better. It ’s a very feeling thing. Many 
people Bttinds still and hears it right throupjh, and 
gues a halfpenny. I’d give one myself any day 
to hear it well said. I’m sule the time I 
heard it the very flush crept on my \|ones. I 
lanit it to one blind man myself last summer. 

“ iiow just to show you tlie diflFerence of things 
two year afterwards : I went to the very same 
place where I had took 1/. by the road side, as I 
told, and all J > got was is., bo you can see how 
things was falling. The day I took the 1£., there 
was only one blind man in the town beside me ; 
but whin I got the there was three men 
blind there. But things now is much worse — 
bless you, a hundred times wt I’se. If I Vent 
now to Braintree fair, 1 don’t think as I should 
take 3s. You see there ’s so many blind men now 
about that I should’nt wonder if thoic’d be eight 
or ten at that very fair ; they don’t know where 
to run to now to get a halfpenny ; there’s so manj 
blind people that persons mal^s game of them. 
If they sec two near one another, tlie .7 cries out, 
there 's opposition ! See 'v^at things is come to. 


Twelve year ago I should have thought the town 
was completely done, and people quite tired of me, 
If 1 didn’t get my shilling going down only one side 
of a street, and now 1 may go up and doWh and 
nut get a penny. If I get 8 cl. I, am very well satis- 
fied. But mind, I may perhaps sometimes meet a 
gentlemen who may give me a shilling, or one who 
may give me 2 j. 6 d. ; a person the other day 
tapped me on the Brook-street, 

-aad said, 'Here’s half-a-crown for you.’ Why, 
ven five year ago one gentleman gave meA£. 
tqijce over within three months, and Prince Na- 
poleon gave me a sovereign last 23rd June was 
two year. I know the date, because that’s the 
day the blthd people goes to the Cloth Hall to get 
their qLt.;rter’s money, 25s., and I thought I was 
as good as they.” My informant told me he does 
berfer tha‘ any of them. “Not one does better 
Jic n >** 6 ,” he said, “ because^lfcks to it ni^t and 
day. It’s 12 o’clock^^^sPfy nightjtvibre I leave 
the streets. Yo» kn w I leaves home by ten of a 
morning. I will have it to get a living. Many 
says they don’t know how I stand it to keep so 
long on my legs. I only has two meals a day 
my breakfast, a bit of summat about five or six at 
a public-house — ^my dog though has plenty. I 
feeds him well, poor fellow. Many times I 
sleep as I go, and knock my stick just the 
same as if I was awake. 1 get a comfortable 
living — always a little in debt. I ’ve got a 
very good kerackter, thank God — indeed all the 
blind men has— |^hey can always get credit ; and 
my dog gets me many a shilling that I wouldn't 
get at all. But then it ’s dreadful slavery. I 'vo 
never no amusement — always out excepting on 
Sunday. Then I’\e got iT Jtn Cloth Hall, 
besides a small pension of Is., and 2s. 6 cL, and 5s. 
a year fromdiffrrent gen^b men, who allows us poor 
blind gi small pension yearly. There are many 
gentleman do this at the vVest-end. Some will 
allow 10 s. a year, and some only Is. a year, to a 
stated number ; and they all pay on a particular 
day that they may appoint. The Earl of Mans- 
field allows twenty-four destitute blind people 
1 Os. 6 d. a year ; and his mother gives two blind 
li., and four lUs. The Baroness liothschild gives 
to between seventy and eighty a piece once a 
year.” (“®^gss her,” said ray informant, most 
heartily, “she is a good woman.”) “The Earl 
Stanhope gives to between forty and fifty the 
same sum every year, and he ’s a fine kind- 
hearted gentleman. The Earl of Cork’s brother 
gives eight or nine of us a shilling a piece once 
a year. Lady Otway Gave, she is very good to 
us ; she gives seventy or eigb*\ of us 1 ^. each 
every fust of May ; but the butler^ like a many 
more. I am told, takes advantage* of the blind, 
and puts them ofjf with 6il., and takes a receipt * 
from them for 1 a‘. The Earl of Nonnanton gives 
2s. 6d. to ten of us. Mrs. Managan, of May-fair, 
gives three 2s. 6d. a piece. The Hon. Miss Brande 
Js. a piece to eight. Lady Clements, Grosvenor- 
square, 2s. a 'piece to f 'iccii. effho Marchioness 
of Aylesbury, 5s. a piece to about thirty. The 
Earl of Ilarrowby rives twelve 5s. a piece. Lord 
Dudley Stuart givers to seven or ei|;ht 5s. a piece. 
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Mr. Gumeyi It. a piece to forty. Mr. Ellis, Arling- 
ton-Btreet, 2s. 6rf. a |rteee to fourteen. The Mar- 
quis of Bute used to give ^ a piece to sixty or 
seventy ; but the Marchioness, since his death, 
has discontinued his allowance. The Bean of 
Westminster gives Is. a piece to thirty on Boxing- 
day. Mr. Spottiswoode, a piece to about four- 
teen. Archbishop of Oxford, &s. a pjece to twelve. 
Rev. Sir Samuel 6d. a* piece to five. 

Lady Diindaa, Ij?. a piedfe to about fourteen or 
fiftft8iu>.The Earl of Besborough, Is. each to ten. 
Lord Stafford, Is. each to about twenty ; he usfd 
to giye 2s. 6(/., but, owing to hfo servant, I am 
told Jlhe sum has been reduced to Is. Lady 
Isabella Thynne, Is. to ten. The Countes^ of 
Oarliale, 2s. Qd. each to sixteen. Earl Fitzwiilisim 
used to give 6s. to some, and 2s. Qd. to others, to 
abo)i^ twenty. The Countess of Esser, 2s. Qd. 
each tck tj^ree. Lhvd, Hatherton, 2s. 6rf. ea^h /*o 
twelve. Johns Ashley i^q., 6s. each to 

twenty-four. Lord Tynemouth,- 2s. Qd. each to 
forty. Miss Vaughan, 2s. each to forty (this 
is bequeatlied for ever). Lord Saltoun, 6s. each 
to»thu*e. Mr. Hope, Ls. each to fifty. Mr. Warren 
(Bryanstone-square), Is. each to twenty-five. Miss 
Howard (York-place), 1.?. each to every blind per- 
son that calls on Boxing-day. Sir John Curtis, Is. 
each to eighty (this is |lso a bequest). Lady 
Beresford, 1.?. each to forty. Lord Robert Gros- 
venor gives 1/. each to some few. The Countess 
of Ando\or, 2s. 6(/. a piece to ten. Lord Stanley* 
used to give 3s. to about twelve i but two years 
ago the allowance was discontinued. The Maiquir. 
of Bristol gi>es 10s. to eigliteen. The Bisliop oi 
London, 6s. to evei^ one tliat can obtain a minis- 
ter’s signature. (Devonshire- place), 

2s. Qd. to ten. Mr. Beacon, 2s. Qd. to ten. Miss 
Sheriff (Mnnehester-square), Is. to twenty. Miss 
Morrison (Cadogan-place), each to ten. , Mrs. 

Kittoye (Wilton-crescent), Is. to twenty. Mrs. 
Ferguson, 2s. Qd. each to seven. The Earl ot 
Haddington, 10s. each to twelve.” I am assured 
that these are only half of the donors to the blind, 
and that, with the exception of Lady Liddledam,* 
there is not one person living eastward of Tottenham 
Court-road, who allows the smallest pension to the 
Wind. My infoimant told me that he knew of no 
attorneys, ban-isters, surgeons, physicians, soldiers 
or sailors, who distributed any money to the blind, 
nor one tradesman. I think I get 10s. a week 
regular,” he said. “While the quality’s in town 
1 ’m safe. For other times I can’t count above 6s. 
a week at the outside — if it ’s the least damp in 
the world, the quality wKi not come out The 
musicians, you gee, have got the cimnee of a damp 
day, for then all the best people ’s ^ at home j 
but such as ine‘ does well only when t^iey ’re out. 

‘If it wasn’t for the pensions that the quality 
gives to the blind during the winter, they 
couldn’t do at all. fThe blind people who have 
guides pay them no wages, they find them 
their victuals and clothes ; Mt the guides are 
mostly children, And C.he blind are very good to 
them ; many that I know spuioila the.” 

The blind people are most^v all of a religious 
turn of mind. They all make a point of attending 


divine service ; and the majority of them are 
Catholics. My informant Icnew only $ve among 
his blind neighbours who were Protestants — and 
two of these were, Presbyterians, one a Metho- 
dist, and two Churchmen ; and on the other hand 
he numbered up fourteen Catholics, all going to the 
sam* chapel, and living within a. short distance of 
hims^ They are peculiarly distinguished by a 
'iove ei’t music^ “It ’s a sure bit of bread to the 
most, : besides, it makes them independent, you 
see, and that’s a great thing to people like us.” 
There is not one teetotaller, 1 am told, among the 
street blind, but they are not distinguished by a 
love of drink. The blind musicians often, wiien 
playing at public-houses, are treated fb drink, and, 
indeed, when performing in the streets, are taken 
by d run kern men to play at taverns, and there 
supplied with liquor; but they do not any of 
them make a habit of drinking. There is, how- 
ever, one now in prison who is repeatedly intoxi- 
cated ; and this, the blind say, is a great injury 
to them ; for people who see one of them drunk in 
the streets, believe that they are all alike; and 
there is one peculiarity among them all — being 
continually mistaken for one another. However 
different they may be in features, still, from the 
circuinsUnce of their being ‘lilind, and being 
mostly accompanied by a dog, or a guide, few 
persons can distinguish one from another. They 
are mostly very jealous, they toll mo, because they 
say every one takes advantage ef their affliction, 
even their own children, and their own wives, 
“ Home of the wives dress themselves very gaily, 
because they know their husbands can’t see their 
fine clothes, particularly those that have got no 
'hildren — then there’s none to tell. But, pray mind 
I only speaking of gome of them — don't blame the 
whole. People never took no money out of my 
dog’s basket — two gals of the town once did try to 
steal a shilling out of it, that somef gentleman had 
dropped in, hut the dog barked, and they gave a 
scream, and run away. Many of the blind men 
h^ve married blind women — they say that they 
don’t like seeing women. If seeing men find it a 
hard jyb to take care of seeing women, how are 
blind men to dn it ] " My informant knows six 
blind mej^ who married blind wives — the 
blind wivps, I am told, stick closer to home — ^and 
do not want to go to plays, or dances, or shows, 
and have no love of dress — and they are generally 
more sober than those who can see. “A blind 
person,” says one, “ has no reason to be as \vicked 
as those that can see — there ’s not l\alf the tempta- 
tion, you know. The women do all their house- 
hold duties ns well as if they had their eyesight. 
They make puddings andfpies, and boil tjiem, or 
send them to the oven, as well, as quick, and as 
Imnd^ as a woman that can see. They sweep the 
floor without leaving a speck ; and tidy the room, 
and black-lead the grate, and whiten the hearth, 
and dress the chimney-piece off quite handsome, 1 
can tell you. They take great pride in their 
chimney-piece— they like other people to see it — 
and they take- great pride in having their house 
quite clean and neat Where I live it ’s the 
remark of all, that tbejf who can’t see have their 
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housea the cleatiest. I don’t know of any blind 
pei'son that has a looking'glass over the mantel- 
piece, though. I’m sure that many would, if 
they had the money, just to please their friends. 
And, what’s more strange, the blind wives will 
wash their husbands’ shirts quite clean.” ‘’Tlie 
blind are very fond of their children, you see, fiiir,” 
said one; **we owe so much to them, they ’if such 
helps to us, even from thei# very in&ncy. t»lfou'll^^ 
see a little, thing that can hardly walk, lending 
her blind father about, and tlion, may be, 'mr 
affliction makes them loves us the more, ihe 
blind people are more comfortable at hom^^they 
are more together, and more dependent on one 
another, and don’t like going out into company as 
others do. With women a love of company is 
mostly of a love of seeing others, and being seen 
themselves, so the blind wives is happy and con 
tented at home. No man that could see, unless 
he was a prodigate, would think of marrying a 
blind woman ; and the blind wo/nen knows tins, 
and that’s why they love their blind husbands the 
more — they pity one another, and so can't help 
liking each other.” Now, it ’s strange, that with 
so many blind couples living together, no one ever 
heard of any accident from fire with blind people 
—the fact is, their blindness makes them so care- 
ful, that there ’s no chance of it : besides, when 
there’s two blind people together, they never 
hardly light a candle at all, except v/hen a str/lnger 
comes in, and then they always ask him, before 
he leaves, to put the light out. 

The blind people generally are persons of great 
feeling; they are very kind and charitable to per- 
sons wlio are in any way afflicted, or I'ven to poor 
persons. Many of those who live on charity 
themselves are, 1 am assured, very generous to 
those that want. One told me^thnt ‘^a beggar 
had come to his house, and he had n ide him 
cry with his stbr}’’ ; my heart’’ he said, was 
that full I was ashamed.” They ’re not pry;- 
ticularly proud, though they like to be well- 
dressed, and they say that no one can get a wi^;^ 
so soon as a blind man. One assured mo th-it 
he'd go into any lodging-house in the country 
and get two or three if he wepted — only they'd 
fight, he said. ‘‘You see in' the lodgiig-houses 
there are many woman whose husbands (but they ’re 
not married, you know) have told them to go on 
and said they would follow them, which of course 
they don't; or there’s many in such places as 
wants a companion. When a blind man goes into 
one of these h' uses, a woman is sure to say to him, 

‘ Can I fetch you anytlimg, master ] ’ Half an 
ounce of tea may be, and when they’ve got it, of 
course, they ’re invited^ to have a ciip, and that 
does the business. She becomes the blind man’s 
guide after that. The next nioinhig, after tiling 
one another where to meet-— ‘I'm going such a 
road,’ they whisper to each other, — away they 
starts. I ’ve known many a blind man ruft away 
with a seeing man’s wife. The women, I think, 
does it for a living, and that’s all. 

“I can’t see the least light in the world 
— not the brightest sun^ that ever -shone. I 
have pressed my eye-balls — they are quite de- 


cayed, you see; but I have pushed them in, 
and they have merely hurt me, and the water 
has run from them faij^er than ever. I have ne^er 
seen any colours when I did so.” (This question 
was asked to discover whether the illusion called 
“ peacock’s feathers ” could still be produced by 
pressure oii the nerve). “I have been struck on 
the eye since 1 have bpen blindt and then 1 
have seen a Hash of lightning. I know 

it ’s been like that, because I ’ve seen the 
lightning sometimes, when it ’s been very vij;id, 
c-^n since 1 was stone blind. It was ferrible 
pain when I was struck on the eye. A man one 
day was carrjdng some chairs along ^hestreej^ and 
struck mo* right in the eye-ball with the end of 
the ki of one of the chairs f and I' fell to the 
ground with tlu pain. I thought my heart was 
c i.iing oil* of mv mouth ; then I ^aw the buightest 
il ,!h that ever 1 saw, citheLjMfore or sinc^I was 
bliiiu.” (I irritated ^^^^aHof thus eye with the 
object of discovwin/’- whether the nerve was de- 
cayed, but found it imj^ssible to produce any lu- 
minous impression — though I suspect this arose prin- 
cipally from the difficulty of getting him to direct 
his eye in the proper direction). “ I know the differ- 
ence of colours, because I remember them ; but I 
can’t distinguish them by my touch, nor do I 
think that any blind man in the world ever could. 

I have heard of blind people playing at cards, but 
it ’s impossible thej’^ can do so any other way than 
by having them marked. 1 know many that 
plays cards that^way.” Ho was given two siniihir 
substances, but of dilTerent colours, to feel, but 
could not distinguish between them— both were 
the same to him, he said, “ with the exception that 
one felt stiffer than the C dtiiow hundreds 

of people myself — and they know hundreds moro 
— and none of\iS'has e . hoard of one that could 
tell cqjonrs by the fed. There 's blind people in 
the school can tells the c-'lnurs of their rods; but 
they do so by ])ulting their tongue to them, and 
so they can distingiUKh them that 's been dip])ed in 
copperas from them that hasn't. I know blind people 
can take a clock to pieces, and put it together iiitam, 
as well as any peison that can see. Blind 
people gets angry when they hea| people talk of 
persons seeing with their fingers. A nuui lias 
told me that a blind person in 8t. Janips’s work- 
house could read the newspaper Avith his fingers, 
but that, the blind know, is quite impossible.” 

Many blind men can, I am told, distinguish 
between the several kinds of wood by touch alone. 
Mahogany, oak, ash, elm, deal, they say, have all 
a different feel. They dfeciiire it is quite ridiculous, 
the common report, that blind people can disoeni 
colours by Jhe touch. One ol my informants, who 
assured me that he was considereS to be one of 
the cleverest of blind people, told me tliat he had* 
made several experiments on this subject, and 
never could distinguish the least difference between 
blacks or red, or white, or yellow, or blue, or, -in- 
deed, any of the mixed colours. “My wife,” said 
one, “ went blind so y ^ g, that-ahe doesn’t never 
remember having aeen the li|bt ; and 1 am often 
sorry for her that ?^e has no idea of what a beau- 
tiful thing light or colours is. We ^en talk about 
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it togethei!^ «a^ ihfin lAie gees A litUe bit melan 
clioly, beeatiBe I «idB*t make her understand what 
the daylight hi like, or the delight that there 
is in seeing it. I ’ve often* asked whether she 
knows that the daylight and the candlelight is of 
different colours, and she has told me she thinks 
they are the same; but then she has no notion of 
colours at all. - Now, it *s suoh people as tbei^ I 
pities.” I told the blii!^j|tntt of Sanderson’s won* 
derfiil etToct of imaginanon in conceiving that the 
art seeing was similar to that of a series of 
threads bdng drawn from the distant object 
tlie eye ; and he was delighted with the explana* 
tion, sayhig, ** he could hardly tell how a born blind 
man could eom,e at such an idea,” On tafaing wfth 
this man/Jie told md he remembered having seen 
a looking-glass once — his mother was standing 
putting her cap on before it, and he t^pught he 
never saw aiiythiiSt^^o pretty as the reflection 
the lialwuourni^ govnT aSSc^had on^ and the white 
fea tilery pattern upon it (he was five years old then). 
He also remembered having seen his shadow, and 
following it across the street • these were the only 
tw4) oybjects he can call to mind. He told me that 
he knew many blind men who could not compre* 
head how things could be seen, round or square, 
all at once; they are obliged, they say, to pass 
their fingers all over them ; and how it is that the 
shape of a thing can be known in an instant, they 
cannot possibly imaglno. I found out that this 
blind man fancied the looking-glass reflected only 
one object at once — only the object that was imme- 
diiitoly in front of it ; and when I told him that, 
looking in the glass, I could see everything in the 
room, and even himself, with my back turned to- 
wards liim, he ami ^^ agreeable astonishment. 
He said, You see how little I have thought about 
the matter.” Tlicre was a blind s^oman of his 
acquaintance, he informed ny, who could tjiread 
the smallest needle with the finestt hair in a minute, 
and never miss once. “ She ’ll do it in a second. 
Many blind women thread their needles with their 
tongues ; the woman who stitches by the Poly- 
t'^chnic always does so.” My mfonnaiit was very 
fond of music. One of the blind makes his own 
teeth, he told me ; his front ones have all been 
replaced by one "long bit of bone which he has 
fastened to the stumps of his two eye teeth : he 
makes them out of any old bit of bone he can 
pick up. He files them and drills a hole through 
them to fasten them into his head, and cats his food 
with them. He is obliged to have teeth because he 
plays the clarionet in the street. ** Music,” he said^ 
is our only enjoyment, wBi all like to listen to it 
and learn it.” It afleots them greatly, they tell me, 
and if a lively tune is played, they can hardly help 
dancing. '*Mdny a tune 1 ’ve danced (o so that 1 
could hardly walk the next day,” said one. Almost 
all of the blind men are clever at reckoning. It 
seems to come natural to them after the loss of their 
sight. By counting they say they roend many a dull 
hour — it appears to be all mental arithmetic with 
them, for they nevt-r ail their calculations by their 
fingers or any signs whatever. My. informant 
knew a bln yd man who could r^kon on what day 
it was ip ) i^ j &> oo for a hundred j^ars back, or when 

ft' • 


it will ba new moon a century to jcome— he had 
never bad a book read to him on the subject in his 
lifo^bowasone of the blind wandering musicians. 
My informant told me he often ‘sits for hours and 
calculatdl how many quarters of ounces there are 
in a ship-load of tea, and such like things. Many 
of tbe bliad are very partial 4o the smell of 
fiower# Aty informant knew one blind man 
Bti^ets who «al ways would have some 
klnd^f smelling flowers in his room. 

The blind are very ingenious ; oh, very I” said 
one to me, “ they can do anything that they can 
feel. (Ine blind man who kept a lodging-house at 
Manchester and had a wife fond of drink, made a 
little chest of drawers (about two feet high), in 
which he used to put his money, and so cleverly 
did he arrange it that neither his wife nor any one 
q^se could get at the money without breaking the 
drawers all to pieces. Once while her blind hus- 
band was on his travels, she opened every drawer 
by means of false keys, and though she took each 
one out, she could liiid no means to get at the 
money, which she could hear jingling inside when 
she shook it. At Inst she got so excited over it that 
she sent for a carpenter, and even he was obliged to 
confess that he could not get to it without taking 
the drawers to pieces. The saxfte blind man had a 
great fancy fur white mice, and made a little house 
for them out of pieces of wood cut into the shape 
of brinks : there were doors, windows, and all,” said 
my informant. The blind are remarkable for the 
quickness of their hediing — one m.an assured me 
he could hear ^the lamp-posts in the streets, and, 
indeed, any svltsiance (any solid thing he said) 
that he passed in the street, provided it be as high 
as his ear; if it were below that he could not htar 
it so well. * • 

Bo you know, I can hear any substauco in 
the street as I it by, e\cn the lamp-post or a 
dead wall — anything that’s the 'height of my 
liead, let it be ever so small, just as well, and tell 
\% hat it is as well as you as can see. One night 
1 was coming home— -you 'll be surprised to hear 
this — along Burlington-gardens, between twelve 
and one o’clock, and a gentleman was following 
me. iViiew b^was not a poor man by his walk, 
but 1 didii^ consider he was watching me. I just 
heerd wh|;n I got between Sackville-street and 
Jiurlington-street, Oh, I knows every inch of 
the street, and 1 can go as quick as you can, and 
walk four mile an hour ; know where I am all the 
while. I can tell the difference of the streets by 
the sound of my car — a wide street^nd a narrow 
street — I can’t tell a long street till I get to the 
bottom of it. I>can tell when I come to an open- 
ing or a tuniing just by th%elick on the ear, with*- 
out either my touching with hand or stick. Well, 
as I \fas saying, this gentleman was noticing me, 
and just oB 1 come to turn up Cork-street, which, 
you know, is my road to go into Bond-street, on 
my way home ; just as 1 come into Cork-street, 
and was going to turn round the corner, the 
sergeant of police was coming from Bond-street, 
at the opposite corner of Cork-street, I heerd him, 
and ho just stopped to notice me, but didn’t know 
the gentleman was noticing me too. 1 whipped 
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round the comer as quick aa any man that had 
his sight, and aaid, ‘ Quod night, policeman.’ I 
can tell a policeinan’s foot anywhere, when he 
comes straight along in his regular way while on 
his beat, and they all know it too. I Mn’t tell 
it where there’s a noise, but in the sttllness of ihe 
night nothing would beat me. I canlt heai>» the 
lamp-posts when there's a noise. When saic, 
* Qood night, policeman,* 4he gent^man 
across to him, and says, ‘ Is that man really blir ' 'i' 
and by this time I was half way up Coik-st. .et, 
when the gentleman hallooed to me to stop ; and 
he comes up, and says, says he, ' Are yo# really 
blind?’ The sergeant of police was »vith him, and 
lie says, * Yes, he is really blind, sir and then he 
* How is it that you go so cleverly along the 
street if you’re blind?’ Well, I didn’t want to 
stop bothering with him, so I merely says, ‘ I 
do far cleverer things than tliat. I can hear the 
lamp-post as well as you that can see it.’ He 
says, ^ Yes, because you know the distance from one 
to another.’ Tlie sergeant stood Ihere all the time, 
and he says, ‘ No, that can’t be, for they’re not a 
regular distance one from another.’ Then the 
gentleman says, ‘ Now, could you tell if I was 
standing in the street when you passed me by?’ 
I said, * Yes ; but ^ou mustn’t stand behind the 
lamp-poft to deceive me with the sound of the 
substance.’ Then he went away to try me, and a 
fine try we had. He will laugh when hs sees 
that they ’re all put down. When he went away I 
recollected that if he didn’t stand as near to the 
pavement as the lamp-post is, and remain still, 
he ’d deceive me. Oh, certainly, 1 couldn’t hear 
him if he was far off, and I shouldn i hear him in 
the same way as I can hear the lamp-posts if he 
didn’t stand still. The policeman hallooed after 
him, and told him that he mustn’t deceive me ; 
but lie wouldn’t make no answer, lor fear 1 should 
catch the sound of his voice and know where he 
was. I had agreed to touch every substance as I 
went along and round the street to *ook for him ; 
we always call it looking though we are bli^. 
Well, when he had stood still the sergeant told me 
to go; he’s the sergeant of St. James’ station- 
house, and has been often speak^ to me since 
about it ; and on I went at tbi rate of shout three 
mile an hour, and touched every lamp-j;»ost with- 
out feeling for them, but just stinck them with my 
stick as I went by, without stopping, and cried 
out, * There’s a substance.’ At last I come to him. 
There 's a niews, you know, just by the hotel in 
Oork-street, and the gentleman stood between the 
mews and Clifford-strsf t, in Cork-street;* and when 
I come up to him, I stopped quite suddenly, and 
cried out * There ’s a ssfbstance.’ As I was offering 
to touch him with my stick, he drew back very 
softly, just to deceive me. The;, he would*have 
another try, but I picked him out again, but that 
wouldn’t satisfy him, and he would try me a third 
time ; and then, when I come up to him, he kept 
drawing back, right into the middle of the road. 
I could hear the stones scrunch under his feet; so 
I says, 'Oh, that’s not fair;’ and he says, ' Well, 
I ’in bet* Then he made me a prese’^t, and said 
that he would like to spAid an hour some night 


with me again. I don't think he was a doc- 
tor, ’cause he never took no notice of my eyes, 
but he was a rei^ gentleman — ^the sergeant 
said so. 

When I dream, it ’s just the same as I am 
now, I dieam of hearing and touching. The kst 
dream that I had was about a blind man — that ’s 
in irison just now. 1 went into his wife’s house, 

I knew it '•vas her hqpw the Miund of my foot 
i k it I can tdl whether n place is olean or dirty 
oy the sound. Then I heard her say, ' Well, 4)iow 
^yon get on V and I said 'Very wdl ; ’ and she 
said ' Sit down,’ and after sitting there a little 
wWle, I h''ard a voice at the door, and I said to 
hdr, 'BleA me. wouldn’t you think that was John ;’ 
she sau., ' Yes, I would,’ but she took no farther 
notice, and I l.eard his voice repeatedly. I 
thaught b? was speaking to a^lil, and I go,t up 
d went to tho door, andsgjfV* Halloa^ is this 
you , I was quite sury^iwiaiid J^k him by the 
arm (laying hisJiniv'on his own) and he was in 
his shirt sleeves. 1 knew that by the feel. Then 
I was kind of afeard of him, though I am not 
afeurd of anything. I was rather surprised that 
he should come out three weeks before his time. 
Then I dreamt that he tried to frighten and 
pushed me down on the floor, that way (making 
the motion sideways), to make me believe he was 
A ghost. 1 felt It ns plain as I should if you 
were to do the same to me now. I says to him 
' Don’t be so foolish, sit down’, and I pushed him 
away and got ^p. -When I got up, his wife says 
to him, ' Sit down, John, and don’t be so foolish; 
sit down, and behave and then we set 

down the two of us, just un the edge of the bed 
(here he moved his li^)V"3r|w*ipi»the edge of the 
table). 1 thought it was tu^ed down. He’s a 
very resolute wian and <. wicked one, this blind 
man is, so I would ^like to have been out from 
him, but I wasafftard to oo, for he ’d got a hold of 
me ; after that I waked and I hcerd no more. 
But it ’g my real opinion that he’s dead now, it is 
indeed, through having such dreams of him 1 
think so ; and the same night his wife dreamt 
that I was killed and all knocked into about a 
hundred pieces; and those two dreams convince 
me something 's come to him. C(!i, I do firmly be- 
lieve in dreams, that I do ; they ’re sent for people 
to foresee things, I’m certain of it, if people will 
only take notice of ’em. I have been many times 
in prison myself, while I 've been travelling the 
country. You know in many towns they comes 
and takes you up without given you never no 
warning if they catchers j begging. I was took 
up once in Liverpool, once in Hull, once in Exeter, 
and once in Biddeford, in Devonshire. Most of 
the times I had a month, and on^ of them only 
seven days. I think that ’s very unjust — nevere 
to say you mustn’t do it; but to drag you off 
without never no warning. Every time before I 
was put in quod 1 bad always dreamt that my 
father was Btarvii^4o death for want of victuals, 
and at last I got to I -of whenever I dreamt 
that, I was sure of going to prison. I never 
dreamt about my mother ; she died, you see, when 
I was very youn^ and I never remember hearing 
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her speak but <WM!e or twice. My father never 
did the thing that was right me, and I didn't 
care xduch ^out him. ' wfcn 1 was at home I 
was very fond of pigeon8,%nd my mind went 
so much upon them, that I used to dream of it 
the n%ht before, always when they had eggs, 
hnd when my rabbits had- young ones too. J 
know when I wake in the morning that I am 
hwake by my thougbylS. ^Sometlhies I dream 
I’ve got a Jot of moiid^ in my hand, and when 
I ^ke and put my hand to feel it, it ’s gone, 
there ’s none there, and so I know it s been onlji^a 
dream. I ’m much surprised at my disappointment 
though. ’ ■ , ^ ft 

hi any of the J^d^re very fond of keepfhg 
birds and anlnlals^ome of them keep pigeons in 
one of tjieir rooms, others have cocks and hens, 
and^othors white„inico and rabbits, and^ almost all 
liave dpgs, thou^!S^|J are not led about by ihejn. 
Some blind me^j takeott^t in having nothing 
but bull-dogs, not to leao^tlieiv, but solely for 
fancy. Nobody likes a d«g so much as a blind 
man, I am told — “ they can't — the blind man is 
so nw>ch beholden to his dog, he does him such 
lavours and sarvices.” “ With my dog I can go to 
any part of London as independent as any one 
who lias got his sight. Yesterday afternoon when 
I left your house, air, I was ashamed of going 
through the street. People was a saying, * Look’ee 
there, that’s the man as says he’s blind.’ 1 
was going so quick, it was so late you know, 
they couldn’t make it out, but yithout my dog 
I must have crawled along, and always be in 
great fear. Tlie name of my present dog is 
MCki£I»eu;’ he is a mongrel breed; I have had 
him nine yearspas^.^^ is with me night and 
day, goes to church with me and all. If I 
go out without him, he misses ms^ and then he 
8ciim})crs all througii the strtv/ts where I am ^n the 
habit of going, crying and howling after me, just as 
if he was fairly out of his niiud. It’s astonishing. 
Olten, before my first blind wife died (for 1 ’ve 
been married twice to blind women, and once to a 
seeing woman), I used to say I’d sooner lose my 
wde than my dog; but when I did lose her I was 
sorry that ever I did say so. I didn’t know what 
it was. I 'm sorry for it yet, and ever will be 
sorry for it; she was a very good woman, and had 
fine principles. I shall never get another that I 
liked so much as the first. My dog knows every 
word I say to him. Tell him to turn right or left, 
or cross over, and whip 1 round he goes in a mo- 
ment. Where I go for my tobacco, at the shop in 
Piccadilly, close to the Arlado— it’s down six or 
seven steps, straight down — ^and when I tells 
Keeper to go to the baccy shop, off he is^ and drags 
me down the stfeps, with the people after me, thiiik- 
«ing he 's going to break my neck down the place, 
and the people stands on top the steps making all 
kinds of remarks, whilp I ’m below. If he was to 
lose me to-night or to-morrow, he ’d come back here 
and rise the whole neigh bourrfood. He knows 
any public-house, Ho rfiatter whether he was there 
before or not; just whisper to him, go to the 
public* house, and away he scai|iper8 and drags me 
right into the first he comes to. Directly I whis- 


per to him, go to the public-house, he begins play- 
ing away with the basket he has in his mouth, 
throwing it up and laying it down — throwing it 
and laying it down for pleasure ; he gets his rest 
there, and that ’s why he ’s so pleased. It ’s the 
only plape I can go to in my rounds to sit down. 
Ob, die’s a dear clever fellow. Now, only to show 
you h#tv faithful he is, one night last week I was 
.yominj., belong ^urlingtom-gardens, and I stopped to 
light. ray pipe as I was coming home, and I lot 
him loose to play a bit and get a drink ; and after 
I had lit my pipe I walked on, for I knew the 
street v%ry well without any guide. I didn’t fcike 
notice of the dog, for I thought he was following 
me. I was just tuniing into Clifford-street when 
I heard the cries of him in IJurlington-gardftis. 
I know his cry, let him be ever so far away ; tfie 
^reech that he set up was really quite dreadful ; 
it would grieve anybody to hear him. So I puts 
my fingers in my moutli and gives a loud whistle; 
and at last he heard me, and then up he comes 
tearing along and panting away as if liis heart was 
in his month ; and when he gets up to me he 
jumped up to me right upon my back, and screams 
like — as if really he wanted to speak — you can’t 
call it panting, because it ’s louder than that, and 
he does pant when he a’n't tired at all ; all I can 
say is, it’s for all the world like his speaking, and 
I understands it as such. If I say a cross word 
to him after he’s lost — sucli as, ah, you rascal, you 
— he’ll just stand of one side, ami gi\c a cry just 
like a Christian. I’ve known him break the 
windows up t^o story high when I ’ve left him 
behind, and down he would have been after me 
only he dnrstn’t jump out. I 've had Keeper nine 
year. The dog I had before him was Blucher ; 
he was a mongrel too ; he had a tail like a wolf, 
an ear like a fox, and a face black like a monkey. 

I had him thirteen year. Ho was as clever as 
Keeper, but not so much loved as* he is. ^ At last 
hp went blind ; he was about two year losing his 
sight. When I found his eyes was getting bad I 
■gjjt Keeper. The way I first noticed him going 
blind was when I would come to cross a street on 
my wiyr home ; at nightfall the shade of the house 
on the opposite side, as we was crossing, would 
frighten Vhii cirive him in the middle of the 
road; au^- he wouldn’t draw to the pavement till 
he found he was wrong ; and then after that he 
began to run again the lamp-posts in the dark; 
when he did this he’d cry out just like a Chris- 
tian. I was sorry for him, and he knowed that, 
for I used to fret. I was sorry %r him on ac- 
count of my own affliction. At last I was obli- 
gated to take to Keeper. I got him of another 
blind man, but he had no kTiiing in him when he 
come to me. I was a long time teaching him, for I 
didn’t’ do it all at once. I could have teached him 
in a week, but I Used to let the old dog have a 
run, while I put Keeper into the collar for a bit ” 
(here the blind man was some time before he could 
proceed forliis tears), "and so he larntall he knows, 
little by little. Now Keeper and Blucher used to 
agree pretty well; but T ’ve got another dog now, 
named Dash, and Keeper ’s as jealous of him as a 
woman is of a man. If I say, ‘ Come Keeper, 
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come ftnd have the collar on,* I may call twenty 
times before he 'Jl come ; but if I say, * Dash, 
come and have the collar on,’ Keeper's there the first 
word, jiunpin^ wp agin me, and doing anything 
but speak. At last my old Dlucher went stone 
blind, as bad as his master; it was, poor thing; 
and then he used to fret so when 1 wen^, out 
without hmi that 1 couldn’t bear it, aiid so 
got at length to take ^im alw^s wi^;^ m.e. 
and then he used to follow thcFknock Of my 
stick. He done so for about six months* id 
then I was one night going along Piccadfu} and 
I ^ stops speaking to a policeman, and ^lucher 
misses me ; he couldn’t hear where I was for the 
noise of the carriages. He didn’t catch the sound 
of tny stick, and couldn ’t hear my voice for the 
carriages, so h(‘ went seeking me into the middle 
of the road, and. there a buss run over him, poor 
thing. I heerd him scream out and I whistl^ 
to liini, and he came howling dreadful on to the 
pavement again. I didn't think he was so much 
hurt then, lor I puts the collar on him to take 
him safe back, and lie led me home blind as he 
was. The next morning he couldn’t rise up at 
all, his hind parts was useless to him, I took 
him in my arms and found he couldn’t move. 
Well, he never erft nor drink nothing lor a week, 
and got to be in such dreadful pain that I was 
forced to have him killed. I got a man to drown 
liim in a bag. I could’nt have done it ^lyself 
/or all the world. It would have been as bod to 
me as killing a Christian. I used to grieve terri- 
bly after I ’d lost him. I couldp’t get him off 
my mind. I had had him so man^ years, and he 
had been with me night and daj) . my constant 
companion, and the most taithful friend I ever 
had, except Keeper : there’s nothing in the world 
can beat Keeper for faithfulness — nothing.” 

* e 

Of the Lif» of a Blind boot-lack Selljsb. 
The blind boot lace-seller who gave me the fol- 
lowing history of his life was the oiiginal of Ae 
portrait given in No. 17. He was a tall, strondy- 
built man. In face he was ghastly, his chTW 
bones were sharp and high, his nose fiat to lus 
face, and his eyes were so deeply sunkjn'that he 
had more the appearance of I death’s head than 
of a living man. His shirt was swupulously 
clean. He wore a bright red cotton neckerchief 
and a plaid waistcoat of many colours. His 
dog accompanied him and ftever left his master’s 
side one moment. 

“ It ’s ver^ sorrowful — very sorrowful indeed 
to hear that,** said the boot-lacc seller' to me, on 
my reading him the accoifnt of the bbnd needle- 
seller ; “ it touches n;^ much to hear that. But 
you see I don’t grieve for the loss of my sight as 
he do, poor man. I don’t i ^n - iuber ever^eeing 
any object. If there was a thing with many 
colours in it, I could dissum the highest colour. 

I couldn’t tell one fiom an«thcr, but only the 
highest. 

“ I was born in Northumberland,” he said, 
'‘about five-and-fifty years ngo. My father was 
a grocer and hod 1,000/. worth of freeljold property 
besides his business, wh^h was very large for a j 


small town ; his was the principal shop, and in 
the general Hue. He had a cart of his own, in 
which he attended market. I was very comfort- 
ably brought up, nevflt Wanted for nothing, and had 
lay mothef lived I should have had an indepeud-' 
cut fortune. At five years old, while mother 
was still alive, I caught the small pox. I had 
four sisters and one brother, and we all six had it 
at once; thfit was before the vaccination was 
properly established. • I ’fe heerd said that father 
did not want to have us inoculated, because of 
the people coming backwards and forwards i(f the 
step. I only wish vaccination had been in vogue 
then ns it is now, and I shouldn ’t have lost my 
ejfts. bless the man, who brought it up, I 

say ; , -'ople doesn’t know -wfiat ,they 've got to 
thank him for. W ell, all my sisters and brothers 
hj: 1 not a mark upon them. It laid hold of only 
K*. * Th^ couidn’t lay a upon me, they 

obligated to lift n ont of my •father a 
sliirts, by holding thos^miei’s of itTike a sheet. As 
soon as ever tiie pocjf: began to decay it took 
awnj’' my eyes altogetlier. I didn’t lose botli my 
eyeballs till about twenty years after that, though 
my sight was gone for all but the sliadow oT daj*- 
light and any high colours. At sixteen years of 
age ray left eye bursted ; I suffered terribly then — 
oh terribly ! yes, that I did. The black-and-wljiite 
like all mixed together, the pock came light 
through the star of the eye the doctor said ; and 
when I was five-and-tweuty my other eye-ball 
bursted, and then my eyes was quite out of iny 
head. Till thill time I could see a little bit ; I 
could tell the daylight, and I could see the moon, 
but not the shape of it. I never could see a star, 
and do you know I giieye^j^.ul the loss of that 
little bit of sight os niucl^STfT was losing the 
whole of it. , As my t y e-ball sloughed day by 
day, I could see the jight going away by little, 
cver;f day t'nl the week’s '^nd. When 1 looked at 
the daylight jiisibefoic it all went, I could see 
the light look as red as fire — as red as blood ; 
and when it all left me, oh, I was dreadful sor- 
rowful, I thought I was lost altogether. But, I 
shouldn’t have been so bad off, os I said, if 
mother had lived, but she died when I was about 
six year old, I didn’t care much jfiiout her, indeed 1 
took a dreadful dislike to her. I heerd her say 
one 4^y to a person in the shop, that she 
would sooner see me dead and buried than 
be as I was, but now I know that it was her 
fondness for me. Mother catclied a cold, and 
died after six day’s illness. When she was gone, 
father got to neglect h^ ’ iisiness. He liad no one 
then to attend to it, and he look and shut up the 
shop. He lost heart, you see. He took and 
turned alf the tenants out of hi# property, and 
furnished ail the rooms of a large house suitabli^ 
for the quality that used to come to the town to 
bathe. He mortgaged the place for 250/, to buy 
the furniture*, and that flas the ruin of him. 
Eighteen years %fterwards the lawyer# got the 
better of him, and ul! th^fen^ly wa# turned out 
of the door without a penny. My father they ’d 
pat in jail before. He died a few years afterwords 
in the workhouse. Whan the fiomily was turned 
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I ^/as 
ilnt bchevo 
I my eyes was gone, 
^ aldn t hardly b^icvc Theij^ after the 
_ jear, mlr\^ my fathei hid a coijgiplete 
i||tl ®ul lie took^wd^tage of my sister He 
Md borrowed zOZ of hti]Sind Tyhen he could he 
ivouldu t pay bei lie ^ha\ed as bad as father 
-could, and then I broke with him ’ (lie th<n 
went over the whole story, and was affteted, 
cvin to speeehlissncss, at the leinembiance of his 
f imily troubh 8 Into these there is no ntet ssity 
to enter here, suffice it, the blind man a^ipeais 
to have behaved very nobly) “I came awij 
and went to m} biothir, who was well ott at 
Hull when I got there, I found he had gone t^ 
Ilussia and dud there that very spiing While I 
was on my wd> to Hull, I used to go to shop at the 
lodging houses for tiav tilers I had nevti been in 
one before, and there I got to think, from v hit I 
heerd, that a roving life was a fine phasmt one 
The very first lod^ i ^^ ^ouse I went into w is one 
in Durham, and^eie persons as was coming the 
Bune roid persuaded me to go aiid^btg with them, 
but I touldnt tlietk it , it^was too near hind at 
home W< came on to Darliiyrton, that ^is 18 
milts further, thit da> The} still kept company 
with me, and wanted me to beg, but I wouldn t , 
I couldn’t fate it I thought people would know 
me The next d.iy wo started on our way to 
Northallerton, and then my few shillings was all 
gone, so thit night we went to setk relief, and 
g )t a pennj wortn of milk, and a penny loaf each 
and OUT bid The pinsh gave us a ticket to a 
1 )dgnig house The luxt moiiiiiig we started fioni 
North lilt rton, and then I was very hungiy, all I 
had the daj bi f n e was the penn} w orth of bi t ad 
1 got from the jiansh Then as we got about a 
mile out of tin town there was a row of houses 
ind the Seotehnmu who f^^as with me Sd} s ‘If 
}i 11 ging up vvi me, I 11 speak for ^c’ Well, 
we wont np and git dc/ , and plent} of bread and 
butte 1 , almoBt ever} bouse we got sotnethmg at, 
(.thin 1 wis highly delighted, thinks 1, this is a 
business — and so I did We shared with the 
other man vv ho hsd tome on the road with us, and 
•ifter that we stirted* once moie, and then I was 
ill eager to go on with thS same business 
^ou sec Id ncict ^had no pleasure, and it 
seinied to nu like a new world — to be 
able to get victuals without doing an} thing — 
instead of slaving as J d Ken with a couple 


carts and horsis at the coal pits all the timi 
t thinki thi country was half so big, nnl 
wouldn’t credit the pbasurc I felt in going 
^ $ It I fcli|l Jf I didn t care for nothing , it 

WM (10 beautiful #0 be awiy time quite fice, with 
oiU an|||Mq||||l| the world, fur J could see plain!} 
get the bc^t of victuals, and the 
I my lodgings There s no part in all 

^Bngi§id like Yoikshijy* foi living We used to 
*11 the farmhouses, we wouldn f miss one 
if It was half a mile ofl the ro id , if tli Scotchman 
who was with me could only see a road he’d 
tike iit3 up it, and we got nice bits of pu and 
meat, and bread and cake, indeed ns much as 
would stive four pooplt, when we got to the 
lodging house at night and a few shillings bea dc 
I soon got not to care about the loss of my brothi i 
At last we got to make so much money tint I 
thought It was made to chuck about the stietts 
We git it so cas}, }ou see It was only 4<i or 
5a , but then I wis onl} a flitt} or I could have 
made 14 oi 15 at hast This was m Boioiigh 
budge, and time at a place cilhd, I tlnnk 
Bridely hill, time was a, lolginghousi without 
never a bed m it at all but onl} stiaw littirtd 
on the ground, and hcie I f nnd upvvirds of sivt} 
f r seventy, all tr imps, and hvmg in diffeicnt w i} s, 
patteiing, and thieving and singing and ill soits, 
and tint night I got to think it vvis the finc'^t 
sccnij 1 had evtr known I grew pleasidei, and 
p’caseder, with the life, and wondtrtd how iny 
one could follow any othei There was no drunki n 
ness, but it was so new and strangi, and I d ne ei 
known nothifig of lift before, that I was bovvil 
dtied, like, with over jo} at it Then 1 soon got to 
think I ’d have the sumnurs pleasurt out and 
wouldn’t go near Hull till the back end of the }< ii, 
foi It was the month of Miy, that whit 1 in 
t liking about took plict , and so things went on 
I never thought of honi'*, or &istc» s oi an} thing 
indeed I was so overjo}fd that I could think 
A nothing else Whenever I got to a new county 
it Biemcd like getting into a new nation, .ind 
•*fhen I heard we were close upon a new place I 
used to long nnd long to get into it At last I 
left thl Scotchman and took up with an old b ulo , 
a man of wiir8nmn,iwho was coming up to London 
to get biB*peii8ion, and he was a regular ^cadger’ 
like the other who li id put me * fly to the dodge,’ 
though none of us wernt *fly to nothing then 
I can t tell you, I wanted to, how I longed to be in 
town, and, as I c ime tin ough the stroi ts with limi, I 
didn’t know whether I earned the streits or the} 
earned me You sei I had hcaid pAiple talk about 
London in North Shu Ida, and I thought tlicic was 
no poor people theie at alji— none but ladies and 
gentlemen and sailors In London the sailor dn w 
his pension, and he and me got robbed, md tlun 
the sailor left me, and then I started off without 
a penny into the countr} , and at Stritford Ic Bow 
I began, for the first time, to «ay, * Pity the poor 
blind ’ Up to this time I h id never ixed no one 
— ^never spoke indeed -thecadgns who had been 
with me had done this for mt; and glad to have 
the chance^ of sharing with me A blind mm 
can got a guide at anf place, because the} know 
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he *8 sure to get something, t took only 5<2. mlifiMFiti t'f. Ill^' 

Stratford-le-Bow, and then started on my wall to- • • ^ ttofrtttdy; 

Romford; and there, in the lodgmg-house, 1 iA4t % a>-^vnjrtifn 

blind man, who took me in pawf^rship witll hi “ ^ ^ ly -lijli in 

and larnt me my business com]|^ — that he Just ilBji li f tli4 ..i^aim - om#il 

did, and since then I’ve been YfilUllritlll I it, and tM js jplace, tlieraoziii^ itf a law 

that’s about two or three and twintjT ywj||gc. the tomiSifm resort of alt ^ii^o are resQlrattlbl lo 

Since I ’ve been in London, and that 's HHImi) work for* th^ livicng, Jt 

3 ^ear, 1 ’ve lived very regular, alwa;^ had plac^ for a blind tet^vlMsir 'Witout 

and attended my churcL If it hadn’t iMftjk every virtuotur^WBVaSpl^PIl^hjs beihg HNi- 

the lodging-houses I should never, may be, have | dennined, and j^vertarMlfe af .'indat <isnn^iMr 
been as I am; though, I must confess, 1 wa.y& ^draitter being made t«Mwl>JX|^j^''al!ow^ tO'^ 
had a desire to find out travelling, but Wouldn’t go partnei*s in so va|||^Bil||||nu^^ SffM a 
get hold of any one to put me in the way of it. privilege thal,JBiWifflfiJBB i&ilBild strive fof; ae- 

1 Ionised for a roving life and to shiakc a loose leg, c<ft‘dingl 4he day after the 

stfll 1 couldn’t have done much else after my blind man ehwr^^H^mlr'Iodging-hotisei he who,' 
quarrel with my father. My sister had oftered to up to that time, had MiMh, even ‘in hn affliction, 
lend me money enough to buy a horse and cn^t ^'.iming hjs living, was taken mjt by oilllSif the 

for myself, but I didn’t like that, and thought I’d "^r^'ellers,” and taughtj^i^w much b||^ttfer‘ a 

get it of my brotlmr at Hull; and that and the livi.ig — how much m^-Klfthe ggpd things of tMi 
padding kens is solelj' the causg of my being as I world — he could^ g"^y mendicancy than by i«- 
am ; and since 1 first travelled there’s more now dustry ; and from th^very hour when the blind 
than ever — double and treble as many.” man learnt this, the most dangerous lesson that 

any human being can possibly be taught, he be- 
Of the Low LouoiNG-nouSFiS. came, lioart and soul, an ingrained beggar. His 

The revelations of^tho Blind Boot-Lace Seller con- description of the delight he felt when he found 
cerning the low lodging-houses make me anxious that he had no longer any need to work — that he 
to arouse the public to a full senfio of the atrocities could rove about the country as he pleased — 
committed and countenanced in those infamous without a care, without a purpose — with a perfect 
places. It will have been noticed that the* blind sense of freedom, and a full enjoyment of the 
manf frankly tells us that he was “ tiiught his open air in the day, and the wild licence of the 
business ’’ as a mendicant in one of these houses! lodging-house i^ciety at night, satisfied that he 
of call for vagabonds of all kinds— beggars, pros- could get us much food and drink, and even 
titutes, cheats, and thieves. Up to the time of his money as he needed, solely for the asking for 
starting to see his brother at Hull, ne nppeais to it ; his description of this is a frank confession of 
have had no notion of living but by his labour, a few of the charms of -o^sm — charms to 

and, more especially, no wish to make a trade of which the more sedate are not cmly strangers, but 
his affliction. Till then he seems to have been of which thej can for' » no adequate conception, 
susceptible of some of the nobler impulses of hu- The pleasure of “shaking a loose leg,” as the va- 
manity, and to have left his home solely because grants theinselvet call jt is, perhaps, known only 
he refused to be party to a fraud on his.^^|yi^S' in its intensity by those waj'ward spirits who 
ter. Unfortunately, however, on his way'fjfpjlxry object to the restraint of work or the irksome- 
out his generous purposes, he put up for the nig^t ness of any settled pursuit. The perfect ihouyht- 
at the “ travellers’ ” house in the town where he leasncss that the blind man describes as the first 


arrived, at the end of his first day’s journe^'^ ; from 
the very minute that he set.^ 00 * in the place he 
was a lost man. Here were assemblo l scores of 
the most degraded and vicious tnemliers of so- 
ciety, lying in ambush, as it were, like tigers in 
the jungle, ready to spring upon and make a prey 
of any one who came within the precincts of their 
lair. To such as these — sworn to live on the la- 
bours of othc.s, and knowing almost to a sixpence 
the value of each human affliction as a means of 
operating upon both the heart-strings artd the 
purse strings of the iuore benevolent of the in- 
dubtrioiis or the affluent — to such as these, I say, 
a blind man, unskilled ir the art and system ! 
of mendicancy, was literally a God-send. A j 
shipwreck or a colliery explosion, as they too 
well knew, some of the more sceptical of the 
public 'might call in question, but a real blind man, 
with his eye-balls gone, was beyond all doubt ; 
and to inspire faith, as they were perfectly aware, 
was one of the mos( important and diffi- 
cult processes of the beggar’s craft. Besides, of 


elFect produced upon him by his vagabondism is the 
more remarkable, because it seeips to have ( fiiiced 
from his mind all regard, even for the sister for 
whose sake he had quitted his home — though to 
those who have made a study of the vagrant charac- 
ter it is one of those curious inconsistencies which 
form the principal feature in the idiosyncrasy of 
the class, and which, indeed, are a necessary 
consequence of the very purjioselesaness, or avaiit 
of some permanent ^'rniciple or feeling, which 
constitutes, as it were, the * linspring of vaga- 
bondism. , Indeed, the blind man was a strange 
compound of cunning and good Reeling ; at- one 
moment he was weeping over the afflictions ol* 
others — he was deeply moved when I read to him 
thesufiferingsof the Crippled Nutmeg- Grater Seller; 
and yet, the ne^t minute he was grinning be- 
hind his hand, w that his laughter might he con- 
cealed from me, in a n> amAr th^lt appeared almost 
fiendish. Still, 1 am convinced that at heart he 
was far from a l^ad man ; there Xvas, amid the 
degradation that necessarily comes of habitual 
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expression of sympathy, thafc- » is a low lodging-house for tramps in 

the^lSetter class ST poor alw|^s exhibit iki wards [lage. By the Post-office Directory there 

the.pooi;.; nor could I hel^^onderi^jf when I arc postal towns in England and Wales; 

hear^ h,im — the professed iSfendicant- — tell me and assu^^ii ug that in each of these towns there 
flow he had been nio'i^ to tear? by th^recttal of are two “ travellers’ ” houses, and that each of 
the sufferings of an A^r mendicant— r^ulFcrings these^ upon an average, harbours every night ten 
l^hat might have beC^-- prodtabic a stock in tri|Hipsg(in a list given at p. oil, there were iii 
tr^dc to thajw^B as hjs 1 ndnesswas^o tlia other; Sii tovi^^is no Jess than^O'78 low lodging-houses, 
though it is' by 110 me, iflliusual for objects of r®*c|u'virig. 1 lodgers every night; this gi\es. 


charity to have th/eir of jgharity, and to be 

ojsi .by.J^ctititi^ or eSrgerated tal i of 
xost ^ often as t^y- , impose 
e vertcsanie means. V 

^low invite tne reader’s attentloit to narrtl- 
tives givent below as to tin' character Jif the low 
lodging-houses. Tin* individuals funu.^hing me 
wij^h those statements, it should be observed, were 
picked’’ but taken piouiiscuuuslv 

iiwm a Clumber belon^JhwfS^to the same class. 
shall reserve wh'S.t else I infly h:^/e to remark on 
the subject till the concl^itaiou of those state- 
ments. 

Prisons, tread-nulls, penal settlements, gallows, 
I said, eighteen montho ago, in the ‘Morning 
Chronicle,’ aio all vain and impotent as puni-^li- 
ments — and Itagged Schools and City missions 
are of no avail as jireventlves of enuu' —.so long 
as the wietclied dens ol inf.uuy, brutality, and 
vice, termed “ paildmg-keiis ” continue llieir 
daily and nightly vvoik of demoralization. If we 
would check tin’* fnrthu s[»iead of our criminals - 
and wnthin the last four years tliey*have iin reused 
fiom '24,000 to tji>,000 w<* must apfdj’- ourselves 

to the better regulfitioii and conduct of these 
places. At pre^l^jLJtfun' are not only tl ju'i'- 
paratory schools, bu^lie liuitdiing academies for 
every kind of piofligaey and crime. 

“Tho^^stfm of lodi'ing-housfi for traveller's, odu'r 
wise trampeis,'' say.s (lie doiHtahul.uy < ominissioilLi.s’ 
Iteporl, “ requires to be nltoi’clber rc*\’‘'ed; at presi nt 
they .are in the jir.utiee of lodging; all the wt>rst thanac- 
ters unque-tioned, ami are subject to m* other control 
th.au an occasional vtMl of ms’])ection from the parish 
otheers, aceomp inied by the constabh's, whose ])ower of 
mterfcrencc—if they have a Icfjal right ot entry— does 
not extend to .some of the m<)^t objectionable points con- 
nected with those houses, as they can mertly uike into 
custody ttuch persons os they fiiid'in commission of some 
oflenee. 'rhe state in which those houses lire found 
the occasion of siudi vi.sit. proves how much they ic- 
quire intorferenee. The houses are sin.all, and yet as 
many as thirty travellers, or even tl\irty-li\ e, have been 
found in one house; litieen ha\ e lx- eri found slccjnng m 
one room, three or four in .i bed — nuai, women, ',itul 
children, jiroiniseuousJy ; beds have been found occupied 
ni a cellar. It is not necessary to iirt’e the many oiipor- 
tunlties of preparing for crime which such a .st.ite of 
things pre.scnts, or the actual evils .arising from siudi a 
mode of harbouring crowds offbw and vicious person.s,” 

According to tlio report of the Constabulary 
Commissioners, <there were in 1839 — • 

% MviidiciUts’ Total Vo. 

Lodging- of 

houses. Lodgers, liim.ilrs. 

In London , aver.age 11 or 2,4.')! 

In Liverposil 17 d (> 1, 0.1(5 

Bristol CO , 7 4!f:t 

Bath 14 it IM 

Kingstou-on-UuU . .fc . 11 .*» 33 

Newcastle-on-Tyue 73 3 2.34 

Chester (see Report, p. 35) l.Ki 3 450 

Oil) 4,313 

Moreover,* the «amo Beport tells us, a‘ p. 32, 


iri,arf®av<*rage, 8 .such houses to each town, ,ind 
lodgers to each such hous('), we have tints 
76,4G0 the total number of the inmates of 
such houses. 

To show the actual state of these lodging-houses 
from the te^tlmony of one who h.ad been Irmg 
rt'sideut in them, I give the following statement. 
It avas made tu me by a man of superior educa- 
tion and iiitelligeiice (as the tone of liis narrative 
fully shows), wiunu circumstances, which do not 
affect th(‘ object of my present Icltei, and there- 
lore need not he detailed, hud reduced fiom afflu- 
ence to beogary, so that he avas compelled to lie 
a coii>tant resident in tho.se places. All the other 
st.iLe';i' Ills th,it 1 obtained on the subject — and 
they wcie numerous wcie corroboiative of his 
atcount to the vi'ry letter : -- « 

“ 1 li.ive been {.unirMr, unfortun.itely for rne, 
with low lodging houses, both in town and conn- 
try, fo,'* more liuin ti'ii years. I considi'r that, a,s 
to the conduct of those iilace*!, it ns worse in Jam- 
g^oii than in the country while m tlie country 
the ch.ir.ieter of the ki'eper is woise than in Lon- 
don, although iftit a .small diff’e.”eiice can be noted. 
Tlie woiht 1 am acqu.iinted with, though I haven’t 
been ni it lately, is in the noighhoiirhood of Druiy- 
laiie — this is the vvoi.-^t both for hlth and for the 
character of the lodgns. In the room where I 
slept, which w'al^liko a barn in si/.e, tlie tiles were 
off the roof, and as there was no ceiling, I could 
s('e the blue sky from where 1 lay. That may be 
alt^ied now. Here I slept in what was called the 
single men’s room, and it was conhned to men. 
ift another part of the house .was a room for 
married couples, as it was called, but of sucli 
ap.irtme^ts I c.in,tel] you more concerning other 
house.s. F^ir the btm with the view of the blue 
sky I p:ud,3<^. If it rained there j^as no shelter. 
I h.ive slept in a room in Brick-lan^ Whitechapel, 
111 which were fourteen beds. 'In the next bed to 
me, on tlie one side, was a man, his wife, and 
three children, and a man and Ins wife on the 
other. They were Irish people, believe the 

women were the men’s wives — as the ’Xri,^h women 
generally are. Of all the women that resort to 
the..e places the Iiisli are fai the best for chastity. 
AH the beds w^ero occupied, single men being 
raixed*'witli the married couples. The question is 
never asked, when a man and woman go to a 
lodging-hou.se, if they are man and wife. All 
must pay before they go to bed, or be tunicd into 
the street. These beds were made-— as all tho 
low lodging-liou.se beds are — of tho worst cotton 
flocks stuffed in coarse, strong canvas. There is 
a pair of sh 'cts, a blanket, and a rug. I have 
known the bedding to'be unchanged for three 
months ; but that is not general. The beds are an 
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average size. Dirt is the rule with t1 
cleanliness the exception. They aie all . 
with venain. I never met with an eJ»el^ion. 
No one is required to wash before going to bed iii 
any of these pltices (except at a verj' icw, where 
a veiy dirty fellow would not be admitted)^ lui* 
less he has been walking on a wet day #itb6i!lt 
shoes or stockings, and 4hcn lie must batdic hi* 
feet. The people who slept in the room T tiui 
describing were chief!}'' young men, almos<^ *ill 
accompanied by young females. I ha\e seen ^nis 
of fifteen sleep with ‘their chaps’ — in -son# places 
with youths of from sixteen to tw'ent}. There is 
no objection to any boy and girl occupying a bed, 
ev»n though tlie keeper knows tliey were pre- 
viously strangers to each otluT, The accommod.i- 
tion for purposes of decency is very bad in some 
places. A pail in the middle of a room, to which 
both sexes may resort, is a frequent arrangemmit. 
No delicacy or decency is eiej- obser\ed. TIk' 
women are, I think, worse than the men. If any 
one, possessing a sense of shame, says a woid of 
rebuke, he is at once assailed, by the women in 
particular, with the coarsest words in the language. 
The Irish women are as bad as tlic others with 
respect to language* but I liave known them kei p 
themselves covered in bed when the other women 
Avere outraging modesty or decency. The Irish 
will sleep any wheie to save a lialtpenny a tiiglit, 
if they have ever so imicli money.” [Jleie 
he stilted ceilaln gross acts common to lodging- 
houses, wliicli cannot be detailed ijj print.] *• It 
is not nnconimon for a boy or man to take a giil 
out of'tlie streets to these apfartmentci. Some .are 
the same as common biothels, women being taken 
ill at all honr.s of the day or night. In most, 
however, they must stay all night as a niiuried 
conjde. lu dressing or undressing tin o is no 
regard to decenc}*, while disgu.stirig blackguardism 
is often carried on in the conversation ot the Mi- 
niates. I have known decent people, those that 
are driven to such places from destitution, perlimj^ 
for the first time, shocked and disgusted at wh it 
they saw. I have seen a decent married pair so 
shocked and disgusted that tkevAave insisted on 
leaving the place, and have left it. A i^reat num- 
ber of the lodging-houses are large old •buildings, 
which were constructed for other purposes ; these 
houses are not so i'l-ventilated, but even there, 
wliere so many sleep in one room, the air is hot 
and foul. In smaller rooms, say twelve feet by 
nine, I have rfjen four beds placed for single men, 
with no ventilation wnatsoever, so that no one 
could remain inside in warmish wcatln r, without 
every door and wiucR w open ; another room in 
the same house, a little largf-r, hud four double 
beds, Avitb as many men and woincn, and perhaps 
Avitli children. The Hoard of Health last autumn 
compelh’d tlie keepers of these places to Avhitewush 
the walls and cinlings, and use lime wash in other 
places ; before that, the walls and ceilings looked 
as if they had been black w'asli eel, but still you 
could see the bugs creeping along those black 
Avails, Avhich were not* black enough to hide 
that. In some houses in the summer you can 
hardly place your linger on a part of the Avail 


l^eo from bugs. I hAvc scraped'^them of? d- 
Ifulls.; ■■ 

“ Ndthh% can b^Forse to the health than these 
pUces, Avithout venTOktion^llcanliness, or decjency^ 
nnd Avitb jforty people’s bjmths perhaps mingling 
together in one roul chjj|||^g steam of stench.^ 
fThc man’s own wordsJKrhey tlto*" ready 
resort of thidxes anj^ll jpild chara^Ws, and the 
I keepers will hide them they caA fitim the police, 
j or facilitate any J^miiil^^eseape* i never I;;jiew 
j keepers givc^ny o|pfilder 
wards Avere ofFtd’od. I? thej^id, 
shut up shpp. Tiicsc houses aw hut rece|^j(Kffij. 
Avfth a frwv exceptions, for beg^rs, tbit ves, \wk 1 
prost!'. .•.<?, and tlmsc t’ji for thieies and 

prostitutes— -the exceptions are those avIio 
h.upe at ijiAe |pw''>st possible coj^ I consider iffem 
V., e*ory respect of tlie Avgv&^ pissible cliaracter,^ 
and i.unk that imnie^ -i'^ieans jjjjrfinld be adopted 
to iniproA'c tliei#. ights, and fierce fights too, 
are freejuent iu thenf, and I have often been 
afraid imiivh'r aaouIiI be done. Thi'y arc money, 
m.iking places, very. One person aaiII own several 
— as many as a do/.en. In each hoii.>«c lie has one 
or more ‘deputies,’ chiefly men. Some of these 
keepers arc called respectable men; some live lyit 
in the ccnintry, leaving all to deputies. They are 
(juite a st'paiate class Iroiii the keepers of ri'gular 
brothels. In one liouse that I know they can 
accommodate eighty single men; and wlieii single 
men only are i^imitted, Avhat i.s decent, or rather 
what is coiisid(i('d decent in such places, is less 
iinficquent. J'l.ich man in siieli liO(is(>s pays 4d. a 
night, a bed to each man or bo} ; that is 2().s’, 8(/. 
nightly, or 48di'. lu.s. 4d provided the 

beds be full every night —and they arc full six 
nights out of**'6evt“i). , . mJos that, some of the 

beds supply double t irns; for many get up%t two 
to go to Oo\ent-g*irdon o. v .me other market, and 
their beds me then let a second tune to other 
men; so that more than eiglity are fieqnciitly 
accommodated, .and I suppose 500^ is the nearest 
sum to be taken for uu accurate returfi. The 
rent is very trifling ; tln‘ chief expense to he de- 
ducted from the profits of tin* hojise in question is 
the payment of three and sometimes four dt'puties, 
receiving from 7s. to 12i*. a Aveek each- -say an 
.average of from oOs. to 40.s\ a week — as three or 
four arc employed. Fire (coke being only used) 
and g.as are the other expenses. Tlie Avashing is 
a mere trifle. Then there are the parochial and the 
Avater-rates. The rent is always low, as the 
houses are useable for Shothing Imt such lodgings. 
The profits of the one hoU'< I haAX described 
cannot be Jess than S0(d. a year, , and the others 
arc in proportion. Now', the owner of this house 
h.as, I lielicA'e, 1 0 more sucli houses, Avhieh, letting* 
only threepenny beds (some are loAver than that), 
may realise a profit of abo'it 200/. a year each. 
These altogether yield a clear profit of 2300/. for 
the eleven of them; but on how much vice and 
disease that 2300/. ha^ oe^ A,i8ed is a question 
beyond a schoolmaster. The missionaries visit 
these ]odgiiig-hour^ 7 ,% but, judging from Avhat I 
have heard said by the inmates ^11 of them, 
Avhen the iiiis&iunaries have left, scarcely any 
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good effect has resflted from the visits. 1 nem 
saw a dergymati of any denoininalion in any 
one vf these either in down or country. In 

London the master or deputy of the low lodging- 
house does not generall}' meddle with the disposal 
of stolen property, as in the countr 3 \ This is 
talked about, alike in the .town and countrx' 
houses, very openly and freely hpfore persons 
known only to bo beggefrs, *nd never stealing; it 
is sufRcient that they are known as tramps. In 
London the keepers must all know that stolen 
■propert.v is nightly brought into, the house, ailU 
they wink at its disposal, but they won’t mix 
themselves up With disposing of it. Ifjt be pfo- 
\isions that have been stolen, tliey are readily 
disposed of to the other inmates, and the owner 
or deputy of the house may know nothing about 
it, and certainly v'nuld not car(‘ to ||it(if feie jf he 
did. 1‘never heardS'«l;Vnes planned there, lAit 
th^re are gencft^lly •strang*t;;s present, and this 
may deter. I believe more robberies aie planned 
in low coffee-shops than in lodging-houses. The 
influence of the lodging-house society on ho\'s who 
have Van away from their parents, and have got 
thither, either separately or in company with lads 
who have joined them in the streets, is this : — 
Boys there^ after paying their lodgings, may 
exercise live same freedom from every restraint as 
they see tlie persons of maturer years enjoy. This 
is often pleasant to a boy, especially if he has 
been severely treated by bis parents or nne-ter; 
be apes, and often outdoes, all th>e men’s ways, 
both in swearing and leud talk, and so ho gets a 
relish for that sort of life. After he has lesoited 
to such places — t h^ sh arper bov's for three, and 
the duller for s?!fnfWttfis - they are adepts at any 
thieving or vice. Drunkeniu'S.s, and e\eii mo- | 
derate drinking, is ver}^ rare ain*ong them. I j 
seldonf or ne\er see the fioys drink — iifdeed, i 
thieves of all ages are generally iober men. Once I 
get to like a lodging-house life, and a hoy can \ 
hardly be got out of it, I sivid the other day to 
a youtli, ‘ I wish I could get out of these haunts 
and never see a lodging-house again;’ and he 
replied, * If I had ever so much money I would 
never live anywkere else.’ I liave seen the boys 
in a lodging-liouse sit together telling stories, but 
paid no attention to them.” 

Statement of a Young PicKrooKET. 

To show the class of characters usually fre- 
([uenting these lodging-hoiHes, I will now give the 
statement of a boy — a you^ig pickpocket —without 
shoes or stockings. He wore a ragged, dirty, and 
very thin great coat, of some dark jean or linen, 
under which -i as another tliin coat, so arranged 
that what appeared rents ~ and, indeed, were rents, 
but designedly made — in the outer garment, were 
slits through which the hand readily reached 
the pockets of the ‘inner gannent, and could 
there deposit any bootj^ He w* s a slim, agile lad, 
with a sharp but^iot vulgar expression, and small 
featurea4 liis hands were of singular delicacy and 
beauty, 'ftil fingers were very long, and no lady's 
could 1)eeu more taper, t A burglar told me 
that Wrat^pch a baud ho ought to have made his 


fortune. He was worth 20/. a week, he said, as 
a “triVc,” that is, a picker of ladies’ pockets. 
When engaged '‘for a tuni,” as he told me he 
once was by an old pickpocket, the man looked 
minutely' at his fingers, and approved of tlnun 
highh'. His hands, the boy said, were hardly' 
servicmble to him when very cold. His feet were 
formed in the same symmetrical and beautiful 
fnould as his Ifends. “l am 15,” he said. “ M\' 
fath( ,• was a potter, and I can’t recollect my' mo- 
ther” (many of tlie thieves are orpliiins or 
mothcr^ss). “My' father has been dead about 
five y'ears. I was then working at the potteiy' 
ill Iligh-street, Lambeth, earning about d.v. .i 
week; in good weeks, 4.?. I was in w^il. 
eight months after my father died; but one 
day I broke thrc'^ bottles by' accident, and the foie- 
rf..iri said ‘I shan’t want y'oii any' more:’ and J took 
that as meant for a discharge ; but I found after- 
wards that he did’nt so m'*:in it. I had 2.\. and 
a suit of clothes <*hcn, and tried for work at all 
the potteries: hut I couldn't get any'. It was 
about the time Sniithfield fair was on. I went, 
but It was a vi'ry'^ poor concern. I fell aslee[) in 
a pen in the afternoon, and had my' slioes stolen 
off ray feet. When 1 woke up, I began ciying 
A fellow named (iy'p then came along (I knew Jus 
nanit' afterwards), ami he said, ‘ What are y'ou 
ciyini: forT and I told him, and he •'■iid, ‘ Tull off 
yroi.r stockings, and come with me, and T 'll show 
.you wffiere to sli'ep.’ So I did, and lie took me to 
St. OIuvc’h w'oikliouse, liuving Jiist sold my stock- 
s. I liad %iever stolen anything until then. 
There I Slept in the ca'?iul w'ard, and Gy'p slejit 
re too. In the nioriung \V(* started together fur 
Smitlifield, where he said lie had a job to sweep the 
pens, })ut he couldn't sweep them without pulling 
off his coat, an(\it would look so queer if he hadn't 
a .shirt — and ho liadu’t one. JTa) promised to 
teach me how to make a living in the country if I 
ut.uld lend him mine, and I was persuaded — • 
for I was an innocent lad then — and went up 
1 * •gateway and stripped off niy shirt and gave 
it to him, and soon after he wont into a public- 
house to get half a pint of beer ; he went in at 
one door and dut %it another, and I didn’t see 
him for si,^ montlis afterwards. That afternoon I 
went into*15illingi'gate market and met some boys, 
and one said, ‘ Mate, how long have you been 
knocking about ; where did y'ou doss?’ I didn’t 
know wh.it thev meant, and when they’d told mo 
tluy meant where did I sleep ? I told them how 
I’d been served. And they said, 'f*»h ! you must 
expect that, until you learn soinethingf,’ and they 
laughed. They all know'd Gyp ; he was like the 
head of a Billingsgate gang once. I became a pal 
with ^h(‘se hoys at Billingsgate, and we went about 
stealing fish andineat. Some lioys have made 2s. 
'n a morning, when fish is de:n* — those that had 
duck and luck ; they' sold it at half-price. Bil- 
ing.>gatc market is a good place to sell it ; plenty 
►f costermongers are there who will buy' it, 
rather than of the salesmen. I soon grew as h.ad 
as the rest i^t this work. At first I sold it to other 
boys, who would get 2kl. for what they bought 
at Id. Now they can’t do me. If I can get a thing 
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cheap where I lodge, and have tlie moiicj’, and can 
sell it dear, that’s tlie chance. I carried on this fish 
iig for about two years, and went begging a little, 
too. I used to try a little thieving sometimes in 
Petticoat-lane. They say the ^fliest’ is easy to 
take in sometimes — that's the artfullest ; but 1 
could do no good there. At these two j cars’ 
end, J was often as happy as could be ; ftiat 

when T had made moncj". Thcu§I met^l -k, 

whom I had often heard of as an uncominoit 'Ii^^ver 
])ickpocket; he could do it a!)out us wdl J 
can now, so as people won’t feel it. Thm* ot his 
mates were tiMiisported foi stealing sihTr plate. 
He and 1 became jials, and steited for the 
country with Ic/. We w<mt through Foot’s Cray, 
aifd pa-ised a farm where* a man ’s burie.d at the top 
of a house ; there ’s something about money while 
a ni in 's above ground ; I don’t umler.>tand it, L it 
it ’s something like that. A baker, about tliirty 
miles from London, olUmded us about some bread; 

and B said ‘ I’ll serve him,piit.’ We w’atclied 

him out, and B tiied at his pocket, saying, 

‘ I ’ll show you how to do a hamikerchief ;’ but tlie 

b iker looked round, and B stopped ; and just 

afier that I flaicd it (whisked the handkerchief out); 
and that ’s the liis^ 1 did. It brought l.s. ‘Ad. We 
tnuelled across country, and got to Maidstone, and 
did two liandkercliiefs. One I 'woiu round my nock, 
and tlie otlier the lodging-bouscdteeper pawned for 
us for Is. Od. Ill Maidstone, next morning, *1 w'as 
nailed, and had three months of it. I didn’t mind 
it so much then, but Maidstone’s far worse now. 
I've heard. I have been in priso# three times m 
Brixton, three times in the Old llor (Bridewell), 
three times iii the Compter, once in the Steel, and 
once in Maidstone — thiiteen times in all, including 
twice I w\as lonuuided, and got off; but I don’t 
lechoii that jinson. Every time I came out harder 
than I went iiy I’ve had lour lloggiii" ; it was 
bad enough — a flogging was — wdnle it lasted ; but 
when 1 got out I soon forgot it. At a week’s (#id 
I never tliought again about it. If I had lieen 
betti'r treated I should have been a better lad.#,! 
lould leave off thieving now us il 1 had iiev -r 
thieved, if I could live witliout.” [I am ,bicl'Med 
to doubt this part of the slfttertent.] “ I have 
cariied on this sort of life until now. I didn’t often 
make a very good thing ot it. I saw Manning and 
his w'ifo hung. Mrs. Manning was diessed beau- 
tiful when she came up. kSUc screeched when Jack 
Ketch pulled the bolt away. She w’as harder 
than Manning, they all said ; without her there 
would have no nnndcr. It was a great deal 
talked about, and Manning was pitied. It was a 
punishment to her to come on the scaft’( Id and see 
Manning with the ropfe about his neck, if people 
tikes It in the right light. ^ td ^ 5 . 6f^. ^it the 
hanging — two handkerchiefs, and iv purse w'lth 2s, 
ill it — the best pur.se I ever had; but I’ve only 
done three or four purses. The reason is, because 
I've never been well dressed. If I went near a 
kuly, she would say, * Tush, tush, you ragged 
f'*lli»vv!’ and would shrink away. But I would 
i.itber rob the rich than the poor; they miss it 
less. But l.y. honest goe# further tliaii 5s. stolen. 
Some call that only a saying, but it’s true. All 


the money I got soon went — most of it a-gambling. 
Picking pockets, when any one comes to think on 
it, is the daringest^hing that a boy qan do. It 
didn’t in the least frighten me to see Manning and 
Mm. Manning lianged. I never thought I should 
come to tlo gallovy^s, and I never shall — I ’m not 
high-tempered enough for that. The only thing that 
frightens mcjwhen I’m in prison is sleeping in a 
cell by myself— ■ yoii,<^o iti the Old Horse and the 
Steel — because 1 think things may appear. You 
.xiii’t imagine how one dreams when in trouble, 
i’ve often started up in a fright from a dream. ). 
don’t know what might appear. I’ve heard people 
t^k abon" ghohts and that. Onc% in the County, 
a tin hna been left under a tap that went chip — 
drip cn'ip. And all in the ward were shocking 
fii'.'htened ; and weren’t we glad when wm found 
<' t vv hakit ' Boys tell st^es about haunted 
and Ats that arv* dj*vV.s ; and that frightens 
one. At the lire in^oliumeiit^rd I did 5s. 7d. 
— Ifs*. in silver rflid Ad in liaiidkerclnefs, and 
4d. lor three pairs of frloves. I sell my handker- 
chiefs in the L.iiie (Petticoat-lane). I carry on 
this tiade still. Most tinn's I’ve got in pfisoii is 
when I’ve bei'ii despeiate from hunger, and have 

s.iid to B , ‘ Now I’ll liave money, nailed or 

not nailed.’ I can pick a woman’s pocket as easy 
as a mail’s, tliough you w^oiildn’t think it. If one’s 
in prison for begiiing, one’s laughed at. The others 
sav, ‘Begging! Oh, you cadger!’ So a boy is 
partly -forced to steal lor bis character. I ’ve lived 
a good deal in Jodging-hoiises, and know the w’'ays 
of them. They <ire very bad jilaees for a boy to 
be in. Wiieie I ain now, wdieii tlie place is lull, 
there’s upwards of 100 can be accomniod.ited. 1 
w'oa’t be thcic long. I’ll .‘I'^'soiil^tlnng to get out 
of it. There’s people there w'lll rob their own 
brother. Th’ere’s peojii.- there talk backward — 
for («ie they say for tw'o otif, for three eerhf, 
fur four 'n'of, ISr live a*/ for six c.r/V. I don’t 
know any higher. I can iieitbor read nor write. 
In this lodging-house there aie no women They 
bilk lliere cliielly about wdiat they've done, or are 
g<»nig to do, or iiave set tlieir minds upon, just as 
you and any otli(*r geiitlttinen might do. I have 
been iii lodging-houses in Mini-street and Kcnt- 
street, where men and women and childrtm all 
slept in one room. 1 think the men and w'omen 
wlio slept together were gencrall}' inainod, or lived 
together ; but it’s not right for a big boy to sleep 
in the same room. Young men have had beds to 
themselves, and so have young women theic ; but 
there’s a deputy conies i do the room, every now 
and then, to see there’s nothing wrong. Theie’s 
little said in these places, the iR*ople are generally 
so tired. •Where I am there's luvrid language — 
swe.ariTig, and everything that’s bad. They are to 
be pitied, because there’s not work for honesf 
people, let alone thieves. In the lodging-houses 
the air is very bad, enough to stifle one in bed — 
so many breath.?, together. Without such places 
my trade couldn’t be ce’-rj^d cgi ; I couldn’t live. 
Some tliough would find another way out. Thiee 
or four would take a room among them. Any- 
body’s money’s — you can always get n 
room. I would be glad to leavjp t^is life, and 
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work at a pottery. As to sea, a bJiA captain place fixed on, and then he and some of the hoys 

would make me msa. awa}’’ — sure. He can do { set off for the country ; and that ’s the way boys 

what he likes iioth you when you’re C|^iit at sea. is trapped. I think the fathers of such boys 
I don’t get In^re tliaii 2.f. a week, oin* week with either ill-treat them, or neglect them ; and so they 
the other, by thieving ; some days jmu do nothing run away. My lather us(‘d to beat me shocking ; 
until hunger makes your spnita rise. I can’t | so I liated home. I stood hard licking ■well, and 

tliieve on a full bellyt I live on 2.';. a week from was (-tilled ‘ tl|e plucked one,’ ” This hoy first 

thieving, liecause I nud'-rstand liddhiig - that 8t>)le flj^wers, currants, and gooseberries out of the 
means, buying a thii'g tur a ineie tnlle. and soiling clergynyiii’s garden, more by way of bravado, and 
it for doubl(‘, or for mort^' if^ou ’re not taken in tft ensure the ^Approbation of his comrades, than 
ya*»5|elf. J ’ve heoii ])ut up to a ft'w tricks in lor anything else. lie answered readily to my 
lo^tug-liousoa, and now I can put others up to it. j^nquiry, as to what he thouglit would become of 
Everybody must look after thejuselvefl, and S hiiii'l — ‘^tTrunsportation. If a boy has great luck 


can’t say I was very sorry wlien I stole that 2a-. 
from a poor v/oimin, but I 'd rather lave hid 
6c^. from a rich one. 1 nevir drink — eating’s 
my part. I spend chief jvirt of my money in 
pudding. I don’t like living in lodging-houses, 
but I must like I 'm placed iioji'— S;hat sort 
of livin^^, and those' lodig^ing-houses, or starving'. 
They bung tract.^'Lo the lod^ag-l\ouses — pipes are 
lighted with tliein ; tracts yvon’t fill your belly. 
Tracts is no good, except to a person that has a 
home;^ at the lodging-houses they're laughed at. 
They seldom are mentioned. 1 ’ve beard some of 
them read by missinn.ines, but can’t catch any- 
tliing ffom them. If it had been anything bad, 1 
should have caught it readily. If an innocent 
hoy gets into a lodging-house, he 'll not be inno- 
ci'iit long — he can’t. I know three ho}.s wlio 
have run awav', and are in the lodging houses still, 
but I hope their lather lias i^mieht tlunn. Last 
night a little boy came to the lodgiffg-hoiise where 
I uas. We all thongiit he Jiad iiiti aw.iy, by tlic 
Av:iy he spoke. Ho stayed all night, but wa.s 
found out in tvmortliieo falsehoods. I wanted 
to get him hack home, or he ’ll be us bnd as I am 
in time, though lie’s nothing to^me; but I 
couldnt find him this moiiung ; but I ’ll get him 
home yet, perhaps. The Jews bi I'etticoaWane | 
are terrible rogues. Tliey ’ll buy anything of yon j 
— they 11 Imy what you ’\-e stolen lioin their next- 
door neighbours — tliat they would, if they knew 
It. Lilt they'll give you very little for it, and 
they tlireuten to give you up if you won’t take a 
quarter of the value of it. * (ili ! I siiec you do 
it,’ they siiy, ^aiiH I like to shoe him robbed, but 
you imiftlit take vot I give.’ I wouldn’t mind 
what liarm cimu' to those Petticinit-luneis. Many 
of them are worth thousands, though you wouldn’t 
think it.” After this I a>ked him wdiat lie, as a 
sharp lad, thought was the cause of so many hoys 
becoming vagrant pickpockets? He answered, 

“ Why, sir, if hoys runs avY-iy, and has to shelter 
in low lodging-houses — and many runs away from 
cruel tri'atment at home — they meet there with 
hoys such as ifte, nr as bad, and the devil soon 
^lys his liand on them. If theie wasn’t so many 
lodging-houses there wouldn’t he so many bad 
hoYs — there couldn't. Lately a boy came down 
to Billingsgate, and baid he wouldn’t stay at 
home to be knocked about any Kmgcr. He said 
it to some boys likt^ m« j and he was asked if he 
could get anything from his mother, and he said 
‘ yes, he could.’ So he went hack, and brought 
a brooch and some other things with him to a 


he may carry on for eight years. Three or four 
years is the common run, but transportation is 
what he 's sure to come to in the end.” This l^*d 
picked my pocket at my request, apd bo dexte- 
rously did ho do his work,” that though I was 
aB\e to what he was trying to do, it was impos- 
sible for me to detect the least movement of my 
coat. To sec him pick the pockets, as he did, of 
some of the gentlelnen who were present on the 
occ.ision, was a curious sight. He crept heliind 
much like a cat with his claws out, and while in 
the act held his breath with suspense ; but imme- 
diately' the handkerchief was safe in his hand, the 
change m the expression of hisu countenance was 
most marked, lie then seemed almost to be con- 
vulsed with delight at the success of his perilous 
advent(>ire, and, turning his back, held up the liand- 
kcichief to discover the value of his prize, with 
intense glee evident in every feature. 

Statement of a ritosTiTuxE. 

The narrative which follows — that of a prosti- 
tute, sleeping in the low-lodging houses, whiU’O 
hoys and girls arc all huddled promiscuously toge- 
tJu'i-, dibclo&e.s a uystem of depnivity, atrocity, and 
enormity, vvdiich certainly cannot h*. jjanilleled in 
any mition, hovv'ev^cr barbarous, nor in any age, 
hoVeviir “dark.” The facts detailed, it will he 
seen, are gioss enough to make us all hlusli for 
ih^^'kind in which such scenes can he daily per- 
petrated. Tile ciicimistanccs, which it is im- 
pos.sihle*lo ]»uh]isli, are#of the most loathsome and 
revolting nature.* * 

A good-fookmg girl of sixteen gave me the fol- 
lowing avvffil statement : — 

“ I am an orphan. When I was ten I was 
sent to service as maid of all-work, in a small 
trud(‘8nian’s family. It was a bard place, and my 
mistress used me very cruelly, beating me oftcui. 
AVheii I had been in place three weelAl, iny mother 
died ; my father having died twelve years before. 
J stood my mistress’s ill-trqntment for about six 
months. She beat me with sticks as well as with 
lier liiMds. I was black and blue, and at last I 

ran away. I got to Mrs. , a low lodging- 

house. I didn’t know before that theie was such 
a ])lace. I heard of it from some girls at the 
Glasshouse (baths and washhouses), where I went 
for shelter. I went with them to have a halfpenny 
worth of coffee, and they took me to the lodging- 
house. I then had three shillings, and stayed 
about a month, and did Nothing wrong, living on 
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the three sliillings and what I pnwncd my clothes 
for, as I got b{>me pretty good tilings away with 
me. In the lotlging-house J saw nothing but what 
w^as had, and hcaid nothing but what was bad. I 
was laughed at, and was told to swear. They 

said, ‘ Look at her fur a d modest Ibol’ — 

sometimes worse than that, until b|* di'grees j got 
to he as had as they weie. Luring ihis^ime I 
used to see boys and gi^ls from ten and^,tw« 'vo I 
years old sleeping together, hut uiulft-btood notliiii^ j 
wiong. I had never heaid of such jilaces btoaeJ [ 
ran awa}'. I can neither read nor waato *-dy^ 
mother w'a 8 a good woman, and I wiSli^J’d had 
her to iiin away to. 1 saw things Iwtween almost 
children that I can’t di'senhe to you— very otten I 
Sfi^jv them, and that shocked ino. At the month's 
end, when I, was beat out, I met witii a )oung 
man of Idteen- I niyseU was going on to twel\e 
years old — and lie [aisiKuhal mo to take up wuli 
Imn. 1 stayed with him tliiee montlisin the same 
lodging house, li\iug wath him .u, ins wife, though 
W'e w'ere mere cliildieu, and feeing' tiue to him. 
At the three months' end he was taken up for [ 
picking pockets, and got six months. 1 was sorrv, j 
for he w'as kind to me ; though I wras made ill 
through him ; so I broke some windows in St. 
]\\ul's-chiiichy ard«to get into prison to get tuied. 
i had a month m the Compter, and came out well. 

I was scolded very nuirh in tin* Compter, on ac- 
ronnt of the sUitc I A\as in, being so j'oiiiig. I 
laid ll.s’. Or/, giten to me when I came out, and was 
loreed to go into the streets (or a living. I conti- 
nued walking the streets for tliree yeara, some- 
times making a good deal of nnffiey, sometiim s 
noni*, feavtiiig tme day and starving .ne n<‘.vt. The 
bigger gills could ]K'rraude me to lio anything they 
liked with my money. 1 was never h.ippy all the 
time, hut 1 could get no ch.iiacter and kmiII not | 
• get out of the liie. 1 lodged a’.j this * ' je at a 
lodging-lionse ja Kent-streot. They were .ill thieves 
and h.ul gn!*-. I liavc known between three and 
! lour doiien boys and girls sli'ep in (uie looni, I 

beds were lioriul lilthy and full of veimin. Tlu re | 
was very'^ wicked carryings on The boys, if 
diilerence, w'as the worst. We lay packed ou a 
full night, a do/.eii boys and mils sqneedh'ed into 
one bed. That w'as very often the c.is^* — some at 
the foot and some at the top — boys ai^d girls all 
mised. I can't go into all tin* }'.u*ticular.s, but 
I w ha levcr could tike place in words or acts between 
I boys and guls did take place, and ni the midst of 
I the others. 1 am sorry* to say 1 took part in tlieso 

j bad way's myself, but 1 wasn’t so liad as some of 
! the others. fhere v'ai only a candle burning all 
night, but in sumnnr it w'us light great partol the 
night, yome boy's md girls slejit w'lthoiit any 
clothes, and would dance about the room that way. 

I have seen them, and, wi ivcvJ as 1 wa#, felt 
ashamed. I have seen two dozei. capering about 
the room that way ; some mere children, th * boys 
generally the youngest. * ^ * 

There w ere no men or women present. There wort* , 
often fights. The deputy never interfered. This j 
is carried on just the same as ever to this day, and 
is the same every night. I have I'eard young 
girls shout out to one amnher how often they had 


been obli^d to go to the hospital, or the infirmary, 
or. the workhouse. There was a groat deal of 
boasting about what the hoys and girls had stolen 
during the day. I 4iave known boys and girls 
change their ‘partners,’ just fora night. At three 
voar.s* end I stole a piece of beef from a butcher. 

1 did Jt to get into prison, i was sick of the life 
1 was h ading, and didn’t know how to get out of 
it. 1 had a nonth for sU'aliiig. Wherf-I got out 
i passed two days ariff a night in the streets doing 
nothing wrong, and then wont and thrcatomfdrto 

break Messrs, * windows again. I did*|»t 

0) get into jirison again ; for w'hen I layr quiet or a 
night in prison I thought things over, and con- 
Biitri'd v.*^iat a shocking life I was leading, and how 
my b 'ilth niiirlit lie ruined complctclyr, and I 
thongiit I w'onbl -itick to prison lather tlmn go back 
t'‘ -uch a iif^ 1 got six months lor threatening. 
ii<ili I get^ut I broke a laml^ next morning for 
nno purpose, aiif liad a lurtnight. iThutwas 
the last time 1 ^ piison. ^ have, since been 

lo.idiiig tin* same hie I told ymn of for the three 
years, and lodging at the smne house.?, and seeing 
the goings on. I hate such a life no^ more 
than ever. I am willing to do any w'ork that I 
can in w'ashiug and ile.imng. I can do a little at 
my needle. I could do Irird woik, for J have 
good health. I um d to win'll and clean in prison, 
and always behaved myscll tin re. At the house 
where I am it is ad. a night; but at Mrs. ■ — ~’s 
it Is 1<f. and Ilf/ a night, and in':! the same goi^rq 
on. Many a mil— nearly all of tlieiU— goes out 
into tin* stieets fiom tins penny and twopenny 
lioii.so, to get nioiH‘y for their kivoiiritc boy's by 
]»rosiilution. If the giil c.innol get money she 
mu.*.t bt«.'al sometli’iig, or w'dl 1 beaten by’ her 
‘ cliap’ W'hen she comes home. I have, seen them 
beaten, often A h'ked ai beaten until they were 
bl’iid from bloodshot and their teeth knocked out 
with ki<ks frorn boot' 'n the girl luys on the 
gioiind. The boys, in iheir turn, aie out thieving 
all dityr, and the lodging-lion'o* keeper will buy any 
stolen piovihions of them, and sell tliem to the 
lodg(*rs. I never saw tlie pnlifo ill the house. If 
a boy’ coiiies to the hou.se on a night without money 
or sawney', or something to sell to tin* lodgers, a 
liutidkerchief or something of that kind, lie i.s not 
ndmitted, but told veiy jdainlv', ‘ Go thiev'e it, 
then.’ (Tirls aie treated just the s.inie. Any 
body' may’ call in the daylmu* at this bouse and 
have a halli>enny worth of collee and sit any length 
of tune until evening. I liuvo seen thiee doren 
sitting there that way*, aU tliieves and bad girls. 
There aic no chairs, aid only one form in front of 
the fire, on which a do/eii r.t sit. The others 
sit on tlie floor all alniut tl-o room, as near the 
fire as they can. Lad l.ingmitre goes on during the 
dav, as I have told you it did during the night,* 
and indecencies too, but nothing like so bad as at 
night. They tilk about where there is good 
places to go and thieve. The missioners call 
sometimes, hut they’Te laughed at often when 
they Vo talking, and ./iJjy'S before the door ’s 
closed on them. If a decent girl goes there to 
get a ha’porth of cof^'e, seeing the board over the 
door, she is alwa/s shocked. Many n poor girl 
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has been ruined in thit house since I was, and 
I" boys have boasted about it. I never knew boy 
or girl do good, once get used there. Get used 
there, indeed, and you are life-ruined. I was an 
only child, and haven’t a friend in the world. I 
' have heard several girls say- hoAV they would like 
to git out of the life, and out of the place. From 
those I know, I think that cruel parents and mis- 
tresses cause many to Joe ^driven there. One 

lodging-house kee])er, Mrs. , goes out dressed 

respcotJibJe, and pawns any stolen property', or 
sells^^it at public-houses.” ' ^ 

As a corroboration of the girl's statement, a 
wretched-looking boy, only thirteen years of age, 
gave me the following additional informatfon. Me 
had a few rags hanging about him, and no shirt — 
indeed, he was hardly covered enough for pur- 
poses of decency, his skin being exp^ed through 
the rentji in his jji^k^t and trowserc lie hed 
stepfather, who treated him very cruelly. The 
stepfather and the child's ftSotlic” vvent across 
the country,” begging andtstealing. Before the 
mother died, an elder brother run away on account 
of bei^g beaten : — 

“Sometimes (I give bis own Avords) he (the 
stepfather) wouldn’t give ua a bit to eat, telling us 
to go and thieve for it. My brother had been 
a month gone (he’s now a soldier in Gibraltar) 
Avhen I ran away to join him. I knew where to 
fiiid him, as we met sometimes. We lived by 
thmving, and I do still — by pulling flesh (stealing 
meat). I got to lodge at Mrs, — ^ — , and have 
been there this eight months. I can road and 
write a little.” [This boy” then confirmed what 
the young girl hud told me of the grossest acts 
night by niglit avong^ic boys and girls, the lan- 
guage, &c,, and continued] — “ I always sleep on 
the floor for !(?. and pay* a Id. besides for coke. 
At this lodging-house cats anc} kittens are njcltcd 
down, sometimes twenty a day. ,A quart pot is a 
cat, and pints and half pints are kittens. A kit- 
ten (pint) brings 3ei5. from the rag shops, and a 
c.it (hI, There’s convenience to melt them down 
at the lodging-house. We can’t sell clothes in 
the house, except any lodger wants them ; and 
clothes nearly” all^goes to the Jews in Petticoat- 

lane. Mrs. buys the sawney of us ; so 

much for the lump, 2d a pound about ; she sells it 
again for twice what she gives, and more. Per- 
haps 30 lb. of meat every” day” is sold to her. I 
have been in prison six times, and have had lliree 
dozen ; each time I came out harder. If I left 

Mrs. 's house I don’t know how I could get 

my living. Lots of boys AWmld get away if they 
could. * I never drink, I don’t like it. Very few 
of us boys drink. I don’t like thieving,^ and often 
go about singinj^; but I can’t live by singing, and 
L don’t know how I could live honestly. If I 
had money enough to buy a stock of oranges 
I think I could be honest.” 

The above facts require no comment from me. 

STATK»t^Nl^*OP A BkGGAR. 

A beggar decently attired, and with a simple 
and what some would call even a respectable look, 
gave me the following account:— 


I am now twenty-eight, and have known all 
connected with the begging trade since I was four- 
teen. My grandfiither (mother’s &th*r) was rich, 
owning three parts of the accommodation houses 
in St. Giles's ; he allowed me 2s. a week pocket- 
money. My grandfather kept the great house, the 
old Jfose and Crown, in Church-lane, opposite 
Carveriirtreet, best known as the ‘ Beggnr’aTOpera.' 
■yiien 9 ^ chil^ of sevei^ T have seen the place 
crowded — crammed with nothing but' beggars, 
first-rates — none else used the house. The money 
I saw in the hands of the beggars made a great 
iiiipressiSn upon me. My father. took away my 
mother’s money, I wish my mother had run 
away instead. He was kind, but she Avns always 
nagging. My father was a foreman in a foundiy. 
I got a situation in the same foundry after my 
father cut. Once I was sent to a bank with a 
cneque for 38f. to get cashed, in silver, for wages. 
In coming away, I met a companion of mine, and 
he persuaded me to bolt with the money, and go 
to Ashley’s. The* money was too much for my 
head to carry. I fooled all that money away. I 
wasn’t ill bed for more than a fortnight, I bought 
linnets in cages for the fancy of my persuader. In 
fact, I didn’t knoAV what use to put the money to. 

I was among plenty of girls. ’When the money 
was out I was destitute. I couldn’t go back to my 
employers, and I couldn’t face my mother’s temper 
— that was worse ; but for that nagging of hers 1 
shouldn’t have been as T am. She has thrashed 
me with a hand broom until I was silly ; there’s the 
bumps on my head still ; and yet that woman would 
have given me lier heart’s blood to do me a good. 
As soon as I found myself quite destitute, I 
went wandering about the City, picking up the 
skins of gooseberries and orange peel to eat, to 
live on — things my stomach would turn at now. 
At last niy nidihcr came to hear that I tiied 
to destroy myself. She paid the* 38/., and iny 
former employers got me a situation in Padding- 
ton. I was there a month, and then I met him 
as iidAised me to steal the money before — he’s 
called the ex-king of the costermongers now. 
Well he was crying hareskins, and advised me 
again t8 bolt, lyid ^ Avent with him. My mind 
was bent ^upon costennongering and a roving 
life. 1 coyldii't settle to anything. I wanted to 
be away Avhen I was at work, and when I Avas 
aAvay 1 wanted to be back again. It AA”a8 difficult 
for me to stick to anything for five minutes toge- 
ther; it is so now. What I begin I can’t finish at 
the time—unless it ’s a pot of beer. ^Well, in four 
days my adviser left me; he had no’’inore use for 
me. I was a flat. He had me for a “go-along,” 
to cry his things for him. Then, for the first time 
in my life, I went into a low lodging-house. There 
Avas fdtty men and Avomen sleeping in one room. I 
had to sleep with a black man, and 1 slept on the 
floor to get away from the fellow. There Avere 
plenty ot girls there ; some playing cards and 

dominoes. It Avas very dirty — old Mother , 

in LaAvrence-lane— the Queen of Hell she was 
called. There was one tub among the lot of 
us. I felt c altogether disgusted. Those Avho 
lived there were beggars, thieves, smashers, coiners, 
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pnrofaasert of begged and stolen goods, and pro- 
stitutes. The youngest prostitute was twelve, and 
so up to fifty. The beastliest language went on. 
It ’• done to outrival one another. There I met 
with a man called Tom Shallow (shalloio is cant 
for half-naked), and he took me out ballad-hinging, 
nnd when we couldn’t get on at that (the .songs 
got dead) he left roe. I made him 10s. o»]2s. 
day in them days, but hg only ga^ roe rey lodtj- 
ings and grub (but not half enough), and ‘ > 

pipes of tobacco a day to keep the hunger lioivn, 
that I mightn’t be expensive. I then ’listed. I 
was starving, and couldn’t raise a lodging* I took 
the shilling, but was rejected by the doctor. I 
’listed again at Chatham afterwards, but was re- 
jetted again. I stayed jobbing among the soldiers 
for some weeks, and then they gave me an old re- 
gimental suit, and with that I came to Londo^i. 
One gave me a jacket, and another a p.air of 
military trowsers, and another a pair of old am- 
munition boots, and so on. About that time a 
batch of invalids came from Spain, where they 
had been under General Evans. On my w'ay up 
from Chatham, I met at Gravesend with seven 
chaps out on ‘ ike Spanish larh' as they called it 
— that is, passing themselves off as wounded men 
of the Spanish Legion. Two Jiad been out in Spain, 
and managed the business if questions were asked ; 
the others were regular English beggars, who had 
never been out of the country. I joined tUem as 
a Serjeant, as I had a sergeant’s jacket given me 
at Chatham. On our way to London — ‘the school’ 
(as the lot is called) came all together — we picked 
up among us 4^. and Ijl. a day — ^h<? matter where 
we went. * The school’ nil slept in loUging houses, 
and I at last began to feel comfortable in them. We 
spent our evenings in eating out-and out suppers. 
Sometimes we bad such things as sucking pigs, 
hams, mince pies — indeed x*c InVd on ‘no beat. 
No nobleman Cbuld live better in them days. So 
much wine, too ! 1 drank in such excess, ray n(»e 

was as big as that there letter stamp ; so that I 
got a sickening of it. We gave good victi||j;ls 
away that was given to us— it was a nuisance ^ 
carry them. It cost us from 6rf. to Is. a day to 
have our shoes cleaned by j^or^tramps, ^and for 
clean dickies. The clean dodge is i^lways the 
best for begging upon. At Woolwicl^ we were 
all on the fuddle at the Dust Hole, and our two 
spokesmen were drunk; and I went to beg of 

i Major , whose brother was then in Spain — 

he himself had been out previously. Meeting 
the major at his own iicfuse, I said, * I was a 
sergeant in tiie 3rd Westminster Grenadiers, you 
know, and served under your brother.’ ‘ Oh ! yes, 
that ’s my brother’s P 'giraent,’ says he. * Where 
w'as you, then, on ♦he idth of October T \ Why, 
sir, I was .at the taking of the city of Irun,* says 
I — (in fact, I was at that time with the coster- 
monger in St. Giles’s, calling cabbages, ‘ white 
heart cabbages, oh ! ’) Then said the major, 

* What day was Emani taken on T ‘ Why,’ said 
I (I was a little tips)^ and bothered at the ques- 
tion), * that was the 16th of October, too.’ * Very 
well, my man,’ says he, tapping his boots v/ith a 
riding whip he held, * I ’fl see what I can do for 


you ;* and the words were no sooner out of his 
mouth than he stepped up to me and gave me a 
regular pasting. He horsewhipped me up and 
aown stairs, '^nd all^long the passages; my flesh 
was like sassages. I managed at last, however, 
to open the door myself, and get away. After 
that * the school ' came to London. In a day we 
used to make from 81. to lOf. among us, by walk- 
ing up Regi.ii?lg8treeL Bogd-street, Piccadilly, Pall- 
n-all, Oxford- street, we parks — those places were 
the best beats. All tlie squares were good too. 
It was only like a walk out for air, and your^5^. 
a man for it. At night we used to go to plays, 
dressed lihi gentlenfau. At first the beaks pro- 
tected i‘C but we ^ot found out, and the beaks 
grew rusty. The thing got so overdone, every 
beircTir went out us a Spanish lurksman. Well, 
t'>'. ()oak|^gca up to the dodge, and all the Spanish 
en in%ieir turns got to i^ork the ijniversal 
staircase, under the care of Lieutenant Tiacy (Tot- 
hill-fields treadrttill).*'' The melT that had really 
been out and got disabled were sent to that stjiir- 
case at last, and I thought I would try a fresh 
lurk. So I went under the^nre and tuition of a 
sailor. He had been a sailor. I became a i 2 ir?i- 
pike saUoVf as it ’s called, and went out ns one of 
the Shallow Brigade, wearing a Guernsey shirt 
and drawers, or tattered trowsers. There was a 
school of four. We only got a tidy living — 16.s>. 
or 11. a day among us. We used to call every 
one that came along — coalheavers and all — sea- 
fighting captaiys. ‘ Now, my noble sea-fighting 
captain,’ we used to say, ‘fire an odd shot from 
your larboard locker to us, Nelson’s bull-ilogs ; ’ 
but mind we pever tried that dodge on at Green- 
wich, for fear of the old geese, .rfhe Collegemcii. 
The Shallow got so grannied (known) in London, 
that the suppVcs got quj -i, and I quitted the land 
navy^ Shipwrecks got so common in the streets, 
you see, that people cl’Jnt care for them, and 
I dropped getting cast away. I then took to 
saeeving (writing on the stones). I got my head 
shaved, and a cloth tied round my jaws, and 
wrote on the flags— 

‘ Illness mid Want,* 

though I was never better in m^ life, and always 
had a good bellyfull before I started of a morning. 

I did very well at first: 3#. or 4s. a day- some- 
tinjes more — till I got gnimiied. There is one 
man who draws Christ’s heads with a crown of 
thorns, and mackerel, on the pavement, in coloured 
chalks (there are four or five others at the same bu- 
siness); this one, however often makes 1/. a day 
now in three hours ; flideed, I have known him 
come home with 21.?., besides v|.iat he drank on the 
way. A gpntleman who met him m Regent-street 
once gave him 5h and a suit of clothes to do 
Christ’s heads with a crown of thorns and mackerel* 
on the walls. His son does Napoledji’s heads best, 
but makes nothing like s? much as the father. 
The father draw^, cats’ heads and salmon as well 
— but the otliers are far ^be best spec. He will 
often give thirteen-peii».e,'an<f indeed fourteen- 
pence, for a silver shilling, to get rid of the cop- 
pers. This mnnV pitch is Lloyd-square, not far 
rora Sadler’s Welfi. I have seet^hqp commence 
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hi» pitch tlicra at half past eleven, to catch the 
people come from the theatre. Ho is very clever. 
Ill wet weather, and when I conldn’t chalk, as 
I couldn't ailbrd to lose timet I used to dreM tidy 
and very clean for the * respectable hro1xn.-dow% 
tradesman or reduced gentleman* caper. I wore 
a suit of black, generally, and a clean dickey, and 
sometimes old black kid gloves, and I used to 
stand with a paper befo];^;[^ace, a|*if ashamed — 

‘ To a Humane Public. 

, * J have nci>n better ria^s. 

This is called standing pad with. a fakement. It 
is a' wet weather dodge, and isn’t so good as 
screeving, but I did middling, and can’t b^r 
l>eing idle. After this 1 mixed with the street 
patterers (men who make speeches in the streets) 
on the destitute mechanics hirk. Wo went in a 
school of six at firsjt, all in clean apn^'s, r_nd spoke 
every man in his turn. It won’t doMnless you’re 
clean. Each mar wai:ted ^ particular article of 
dress. One had no shirt — anoKier no shoes — 
another no hat — and so on.*^ No two wanted the 
sane. Wesaid:— - 

C» ' 

‘^‘Kind and benevolent Christian* l—It iswithfeel- 
mgs of deep recret, and sorrow and shame, that us un- 
fortunate tradesmen are compelled to appear before you 
this day, to ask. charity fnun the hands of strangers. 
Wcareorouffbt toil from want— I may sjw, actual star- 
vation.* (We always had a givtd breakfast before we 
started, and some ot us, sir, was full up to the brim of 
innior.) * But what will not hunger and the cries of 
enlidren conuiel men to do.’ (We were all single men.) 

* When we left our solitary and humble homes this 
iTToming, our children were cr> Ing for food, but if a 
farthing would have saved their live.c, we hadn’t n to 
give them. T assure you, kind friends, me, iriy wife, 
and three children, would have been houseless wanderers 
all last night, but I sold the shirt fVom off my back as 
you may see (opming my jacket ) to pa^ for a lodging. 
We are, kind frffods, Kn/fli^ih mechanics. It is iianl 
that you wont give your own countrymen a penny, 
when you give so much to /tu'cifcn hurdy-gurdies and 
organ-gnnders. Owing to the introduction of steam and 
machinery and foreign inanuf« ctures we havcLbeen 
brought to this tkgraded state. Fellow countrymen, 
there are at this moment 4 <nK) men Tike ourselves, able 
and willing to work, but can’t get it, and forced to wan- 
der the stieets. 1 hc^ and trust some humane Christian 
within the sound oi my voice will stretch out a hand 
with a small trifle for us, be it ever so small, or a bit of 
dry bread or rohl potato, or anything turned from your 
table, it would be <jf the greatest liciiofit to us and our 
poor children.’ (Then we would whisper to one ano- 
ther, * i hope they rfson’t bring out any scran-- only cop- 
‘ We have none of us tasted tcaxlthis blessetl 
daj’. Wo have been told to go to our parishes, but that 
we cannot brook ; to be tom from our wives and families 
is heart-rending to think of— may <Tod save us all from 
ttic fiastile !’ (We always )iattered hard at the over- 
seers). 

The next of the school that spoke would change 
the story somehow, and try to make it more heart- 
rending «tiU. We did weli at first, making about 
6s. a £iy each, wqpking four hours, two in the 
morning «sid two in the afitomoon. We got a 
good d^ of clothing too. The man who went 
* without a shirt never went to a door to ask for 
one ; he had to show himself in the middle of the 
road. The man that.eftiaf go to the door wouM 
say, 'Do beirtnw a shirt on mv poor shopimtte, 
who hasn’t had one for some hays.’ It ’e been 
said of mo, \vhen*l hdd my shirt tied rcmiTd my 
waist all the time out of sight. The raan who 
goes without his shirt has his pick of thomi given; 
gbe rest aare sold and shared. Whatever trade we 


represented we always had one or two reaTly of 
the trade in the school. These were always to lie 
met at the lodging-chouses. They were out of 
work, and hod to go to low lodging-houses to 
sleep. There they met with beggars who kiddied 
them on to the lurk. The lodging-houses is good 
Mhoqjs for that sort of thing, and when a me- 
chaniomnee gets out on the lurk he never cares to 
go to utork again. 1 nqyer knew one return. 1 
have been nut oft and oft with weavers with a 
loom/ and have woven a piece of ribbon in a gen- 
tleman’s parlour — that was when we was Co- 
ventry lohhon weavers. I have been a stocking 
weaver from Leicester, and a lacemaker too from 
Nottingham. Distressed mechanics on their way 
to London get initiated into beggar’s tricks in the 
low lodging-houses and the unions. This is the 
ivaj% you see, sir. A school may be at work 
from the lodging-house where the mechanic goea 
to, and some of the school finds out what he i«, 
and says, ‘ Come and work with us in a scboul : 
you ’ll do better than you can at your business, 
und you cun answer any questions ; we ’ll lurk on 
your trade.’ I have been out witli a woman and 
children. It’s been said in the pajiera that 
hildren can lie lured for that lurk at 4d. or iid, 
a day — that ’s all fudge, all sttfflF, every bit of it 
— there ’s no children to be hired. There’s many 
a labouring man out of work, who has a wife autl 
three or more children, who is glad to let them go 
out with any patterer ho knows. The woman is 
titled to all the clothes and grub given, and her 
share of the tin — that’s the way it's done; and 
she ’s treated to a drink after her day’s work, 
into the bargain. I ’ve been out on the respectable 
^amilg man lurk. I was out with a woman ami 
.hree kids the other day ; her husband was on the 
pad in the country, as Jjoiidon was too hot to 
hold him. The l^ids draws, the younger the better, 
For if you vex them, and they ’r«* oldish, they ’ll 
Idpw you. Liverpool Joe's boy did so at Bury St. 
Kainund’s to a patterer tlmt he was out with, and 
wl^o spoke cross to him. The lad shouted out so 
the people about might hear, ‘ Don’t you jaw 
me, you're not my father; my father’s at home 
playing’cards.* JThey had to crack tlie pitch (dis- 
continue) |Jiroii^ t*hat. The respectable family 
dodge did pretty well. 1 ’ve been on the clean 
Imiily lurk too, with a woman and children. 
We dressed to give the notion that, however 
humble, at least we were clean in all cur 
poverty. On this lurk we stand by^H^ ulde 
of the pavement in siiencc, the wffii Ig a per- 
ticler clean cap, and a milk-wlidte^*3ipiron. The 
kids have long clean pinalcica, white as the 
driven snow; they’re oaljijttsed in clean lurk, 
and tqken.nfF directly tliey come home. The 
hushed and father is in a white flannel jacket, 
an apron worn and clean, and polished shoes. To 
ncceed in this caper there must be no rags, but 
plenty of dams. A pack of pawn-tickets is car- 
ried in the waistcoat pocket. '' (One man that I 
know stuck them in his hat like a carman’s.) 
That’s to show that they’ve parted with their 
ittle all they came to that. They are real 

pawn-tickets. I have l^nown a man pay 2*. 6</. 
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for the loan of a marriage certificate to go out 
on the clean lurk. If a question is asked, I say 
— ‘We’vo parted with everything,, and can get 
no employment ; to be sftre, we have had a loaf 
from the parish, but what’s that among my 
family!’ Thai takes the start out of the people, 
because they say, why not go to the parish 1 Some 
persons say, * Oh, poor folks, they ’re brou^t to 
this, and how clean the;r are — a dam is^better 
than a patch any time.’ The clean %irk is a baie" 
living now — it was good— lots of togs caim , 
and often the whole family were taken into a house 
and supplied with llaiinel enough to rnaki# under 
clothing for them all ; all this was pledged soon 
afterwards, and the tickets shown to pro\e what 
wa* parted with, through want. Those are some 
of the leading lurks. There’s others. ' Fits,* are 
now bad, and * paralytics’ are no better. The 
liicifer hirk seems getting up though. I don\ 
mean the selling, but the dropping them in the 
street as if by accident. It’s a great thing with 
the children ; but no go with rtie old ’uns. I’ll 
tell you of another lurk : a woman I knows sends 
out her child with \ oz. of tea and half a quarter 
of sugar, and the child sits on a door step crying, 
and saying, if questioned, that she was sent 
out for tea and sugar, and a boy snatched the 
change from her, and threw the tea and sugar in 
the gutter. The mother is there, like a stranger, 
and says to the child : — ‘ And was that youi;poor 
mother’s lust shilling, and daren’t you go home, 
poor thing!’ . Then there is a gathering — some- 
times ISr/. in a morning; but it’s almost getting 
stale, that is. I’ve done the sh'vtft^nq dodge too 
— gone out in the cold weather half naked. One 
man luas practised it so much that he can’t get off 
shivering now. Shaking Jemmy -went on with 
his shivering so long that he couldn’t help it at 
last. He shivered like a jelly — kko a c .Ifs foot 
with the ague- *-011 the hottest day ni summer. 
It’s a good dodge in tidy inclement seasons. It’s 
not so good a lurk, by two bob a day, as it on?e 
Avas. This is a single-handed job ; for if one man 
shivers less than another he shows that it isli^l 
so cold as the good shiverer makes it out — then 
It's no go. Oi the maimed hef^gars, some are 
really deserving objects, as AVithout begging they 
must starve to death ; that’s a fact, si^ What’s 
a Jabouring man to do if lie’s lost any of^is limbs! 
But some of these even are impostors. I know 
several blind men who have pensions ; and I 
know two who have not only pensions, but keep 
lodging-houses, and are worth money, and still go 
out a beggi* g — though not near Avhere they liA’e. 
There’s 'lie man with the very big leg, Avho si^s 
on the pavement, and tells a long yarn about the 
tram carriage having gone ovf»r him in the mine. 
He does very well —remarkable Avell. lies goes 
tJittmg and billy-hunting in the country (gathering 
itigs and buying old metal), and comes only to 
London Avhen he has that sort of thing to dispose 
of. There’s Paddy in the truck too'; he makes a 
good thing, and sends money home to Ireland ; he 
has a decrepit old mother, and it’s to his credit. 
He never drinks. There’s Jerry, the collier, he 
has lost both arms, and* does a tidy living, and 


dc-serves it ; it’s a bad misfortuiK*. There’s Jack 
Tiptoe, be can’t put one heel to the ground — no 
gammon ; but Mr. Horsford and he can’t agree, 
so Jack takes to the provinces now. lie did very 
Avell indeed here. There used to be a society 
among ns galled the Cadger a Clnh; if one got into 
a prison there Avas a gathering for him Avhen he 
came out, and Qk. a week for a sick member, and 
when lie got o’ct again tAvo collections for liim, tlie 
two amonrtiiig peihi<^ ft 1/, We paid ^d. a 
'' cek each — no Avomen were members — for thirteen 
weeks, and then shared Avhat Avas in hand, itnd 
b^an for the next thirteen, receiving new members 
and transacting the usual business of a club. Tliis 
bassbeen liiscontiniicd these five 3 'ears ; the land- 
lord cut ..way with the fund.s. We get up raflle.s, 
and help one aiiot* er in the best AvaA*^ Ave can noAv. 
At ''lie time ave had forty-fi^e members, besides 
t;>c 8 ^''^etaryAhe conductor, and under-conductor. 
Tffc rules Aver^read over on meeting nights-^cvery 
Wednesday evenyjj^ Thej' aa'cTP very strict ; no 
swearing, obscene or jprofane language Avas per- 
mitted. For the first offence a fine of Id. Avas 
inflicted, for the second 2d., for the thij^d the 
offender was ejected the room. There was veiy 
good order, and few fines had to be inflicted. 
Several respectable tradesmen used to pay a trifle 
to be admitted, out of curiositAr, to see the pro- 
ceedings, and used to be surprised at their regu- 
laritA'. Among the other rules Avere these : a fine 
of Id. for any member refusing to sing when called 
on ; Aisitors the same. All the fines Avent to the 
fund. If a m^iber didn’t pay for five meeting 
nights he Avas scratched. Very few Avere scratched. 
The secretary Avas a Avindmill cove (sold children’s 
windmills in the streets), and avm excused con- 
tributing to the funds. He liaiT IfL from each 
member CAcry sharing i.-ght, once a quarter, for 
his labour ; he Avas a very good scholar, and had 
been •brought up well. Tlie landlord generally 
gaA’e a bob on a sharing night. The conductor 
managed the room, and the under-conductor kept 
the door, not admitting those wlio had no right to 
be there, and putting out those who behaved im- 
properly. It Avas held in the Coachmakers’ Arms, 
Hose-street, Loiigrave-street ; tip-top swells used 
to come among us, and no miAike ; real noble- 
men, sir. (>ne Avas the nephew of the Duke 

of , and Avas Avell-knowii to all of us b}' the 

nick-name. Facer. 

I used to smoke a A’ery short and ver^' black 
pipe, and the honourable gent has often snatched 
it from niA' mouth, and has given me a dozen 
cigars for it. My fa^e nas been washed in the 
gin by a noble lord after he >1 made me drunk, 
and I felt as if it Avas A’iinol about my eyes. 
The beggars are now dispersed mid broken up. 
They live together no iv only in twos and threes,, 
and, in plain truth, have no money to spend ; thej' 
can’t get it. Upon an average, in former days a 
c.'idger could make his t\v 6 or three guineas per 
Aveek without wtf^king overtime ; but now he can 
hardly get a meal, nol . .'ej% at ^e present winter, 
though it ’s been a slap up inclement season, to be 
sure. The Mendicity Society has ruined us — 
them men took mi and gave me a month, and I 
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can say fiom my* conscience, that I was no more 
guilty of begging at that time than an iiubor 
baby. The beggars generally live in the lo\ 
lodging-houses, and there of^ night they tell then- 
tales of the day, and inl'orrn oaeli otlier of the 
good and bad places throughout London, and what 
‘ lurks ’ do tile best. The}- will also b^y what 
beats they intend to take the next day, &o that 
those who are on the 8.ime luik ina^y not go over 
the siiine ground as tlieil pais. It is no use tell- 
ing a lie, but the low lodging-houses thioughout 
Losdon and the country aie nehts tor lieggars and 
tinoves. I know sonio Jiouscs -that are wholiy 
supported by beggars. Tu almost eVery one of the 
])aijding kens, or low lodging-houses in tly* county, 
thorij IS a list of walks Avritteii on a piece of paper, 
and pasted up over the kitchen mantel-pioce. Kow 
at St. Alban’s, for instance, at the and at 

other places, there is a paper stuck /i i » eadi of 
the kitiAeiis. This paper is lieadcdv^ Walks o^t 
OF THIS TOWN,’ afpi uudenn^th it is set down the 
luinies of the villages in the Neighbourhood at ■ 
Avliich a beggar may call •^heii out on his walk, ' 
and they are ao arranged as to allow the Ciidger to j 
nuike^a round of aBout syc miles, each day, and 
return the baine night. In many of those jiapers 
there are sometimes twenty wallvs set down. No 
villages that arc m any way ‘ gammy ’ are ever 
mentioned in these papers, and the cadger, if ho 
feels inclined to stop for a few days in the town, 
will be told by the lodging-house keeper, or the 
otht'i' e.idgers that he may meet there, what gmi- 
tleinun’a seats or private houses aiu of an y account 
on the walk that he means to take. The names 
of the good houses are not set down in the jiaper, 
ior fear of the police. Most of the lodging- house 
keepeis buy ih^ ^ sc.ian ’ (broken Nictuals) of the 
cadgers; the good food they either eat themselves 
or sell to the other travellers, and Vhe bad tluy 
sell to parties to feed tlieii^ dogs or pigs ^ipon. 
Tile cadgers’ talk is quite diilerent now to what 
it was in the days of Lilly. You sec the llats 
got awake to it, so lu course we had to alter the 
jiatter. The new style of cadgers cant is nothing 
like the thieves’ cant, and is done all on the 
rhyming principle. This waty 's the caj»er. i^up- 
])osc* I want to aailt a to come and have a 
of nun. and smoke a pt'jic of tuba<r(i, and have a 
game at cards with some b/oh's at /wme vvitli me, 1 
should say, if tliere w-ere any llats present, 

‘ tvplodgcr, will j'ou have a Jack-siir})o,s.s of linger- 
and’t/tiunO, and blow your jard of trij>c of nosey 
me knacker, and have a touch of tlie brands willi 
me and the other heaps of cole at iny drum, j lu 
this it will bo obseived xiiat every one of the 
‘cant wolds rh3Mnes with the w'ords ordinarily 
used to express, the same ide^i.] I can assure you 
what little we cadgers do get we earn unconunoii 
Vard. ^Vhy, from stcinding shaking — that is, 
being out nearly naked in tlio hardest frosts — I 
lost the use of my left«3ide for nearly three years, 
and wasn’t able to stir outside ^he door. I got 
iny living by car^-pl^jng in the low lodging- 
houses all that time. I woiked the oracle — they 
were not up to it. I put the first and seconds on 
and the bridge also. I 'd play f,t cards with any 


one. You see, sir, I was afeard to come to j'ou at 
first because I had been ‘ a starving’ on the pave- 
nient only a few da^^s ago, not a hundred yaids 
from your vciy door, and I thought 3-011 might 
know me.’’ 

Meetino op Thieves. 

As U Iprther proof, however, of the demoralizing 
influences of the low lodging-houses, 1 will now 
t‘o»iei me iny ii vestigatifins into the subject with a 
repo'-t of the meeting of vagrants, which 1 con- 
vened for tlie express ]mr])oso of consulting themi 
geiiera^v Ujjon several ])oint8 wJiich liad come 
under my notice 111 the course of my inquiiii's. 
The Chronicle repoiter's account of this iiicetiug 
wnis as lollow-s : — , 

A meeting of an unprecedented character was 
held at the British Lnion iSchool-rooin, IShak- 
i^earc-walk, Shad well, on Monday evening h^t. 
The use of the school-room was kindly granted by 
Mr. Fletcher, the proprietor, to whoso liberalit3- 
we stand indobtoil ioi iiiau3- similar favours. It 
was convened b3- our Metropolitan Correspondent, 
for the purpose of assembling together some of the 
lowest class of male juvenile lhie\-es and vaga- 
bonds vyho infest the metropolis and the 001111113- 
it large ; and although privaWly called, at 01113- 
) days’ notice, by the distribution of tickets of 
admission among the class in question at llie 
various haunts and dens of infamy to vvliich the3- 
resort, no fewer than IfiO of them attcuided on the 
iccasion. The 01113- eomlition to entitle the paities 
to adniKssion was tli.it they sliould be vagraius, 
and under tw-^nty 3'ears of age. They liad all 
issembled some time before the hour foi cuiu- 
neiicing the procivdings ariived, and never was 
witnessed a more distresoing s])f‘cla(le of squalor, 
rugs, and vvietchodncss. Sv)me were 3-oung men, 
and some mere lihildieu ; one, who st3led liimseU 
a cadger,” was six years of age, and several who 
confessed themselves “ prigs ” were only ten. The 
n^Uiitenances of the bo3S were of various chai.ie- 
teis. Many were not only good-looking, but had 
.1* L*ank, ingenuous expression that seemed in no 
wa3' connected with innate logueiy. idany, on 
the othu liand, laid the deep-sunk and iuilf.uei ted 
e3(* which are *£0 *charaeterisUc ol n.itur.il di;s- 
lioiu'sty af.d cunning. »Some h.id the regular 
featuie.s o? lads born of parents in easy ciic.nu- 
stances. The hair of most of the lads was cut 
Yciy- close to the head, showing their lecent libera- 
tion from piison ; indeed, one might tell by the 
coinp.irative length of the ciop, the time that each 
boy had been out of gaol. All but % lew of the 
el^er boys were n-nuukable, amidst the gs, filth, 
and wretchedness of tlieir ^external appearance, 
for the mirth and caielessness impressed ujion 
their ^oiuitcmances. At first their behaviour was 
very noisy and disorderly : coarse and ribald jokes 
wore freely cracked, exciting general bursts of 
laughter ; while howls, cat-calls, and all manner 
of uneaithly and indescribable yells threatened for 
some time to render the object of the meeting 
utterly abortive. At one moment a lad would 
imitate the bray of u jack-ass, and immediately the 
whole hundred and fiftj would fidl to braying. 
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Tlion some rnpjgcd urchin would crow like a cock, 
whertnipou the place would echo again with a 
liiindred and fifty cock-crows. Then, as a black 
boy entered the room, one of the young vagabonds 
would shout out swe-ee-op.” This would be 
received with jieals of laughter, and followed by a 
general repetition of the same cry. Next, a hun- 
dred and fift}' cat-Ciills of the shrillest ppsible 
description would almost ^split the ears. ,.Thi^e 
would be succeeded by cries of iftrike up jm*! 
(Mtgut scrapers,” “Go on Avith your b.iri*> ” | 
“ Flare up, my never-SAveats,” and a A-arii of j 
other street sayings. lnd(‘ed, ll‘e uproa^Avliicli 
Avent on before the meeting began aaiII be. best 
understood if Ave compare it to the scone presented 
by *11 public mciiageiie at feeding time. The 
greatest dilliculty, as might he expected, was ex- 
pel ienced in collecting tlie subioined statistics of 
their character and condition. By a well-contrive# 
and persevering mode of inquiry, however, the 
following facts were elicited: — 

With respect to their flie youngest bo}" 

present Avas 6 years old. lie styled himself a 
“ cadger,” and said that his mother, AA-^ho is a 
widoAV, and suffoiing from ill-health, sends him 
into the streets to beg. There Avero seA^en of 10 
years of ag(‘, three*of 12, three of 13, ten of 14, 
ten of 15, eloAcn of 10, tAventy of 17, twenty-six 
of 18, and forty-five of ID. 

Nineteen had fathers ai<d mothers still liying ; 
thirty-nine had only one parent, and eighty AA-'ere 
orphans in the fullest sense of the Avord, having 
neithei father nor mother aliA'e. 

Of professed hr(j<jars theie AATte ffi'tv, and sivty- 
81 X who acknoAvledged theiU'-elve.s to be hahitaul 
f hit res, Tlie aiinounceniont that the gieatei num- 
ber pre.sent were thievis pleased them exceedingly, 
and Avas received Avitli three rounds of appl.n-he. 

Twelve of the youth.s assombkd hud b( on di 
]> rison once (tv,^» of these Avero but 10 ycais of 
age) ; 5 Imd been in piisoii twice ; 3, thrice; 4 four 
tunes ; 7, five times ; 8, six times ; 5, seven tiraef ; 
A, eight timcg ; 2, nine times (1 of them 13 years 
of age) ; 5, ten times; 5, twelve times; 2, 
teen times ; 3, fourteen times ; 2, sixteen times ; 
3, .seventeen times ; 2, eighteen times ; .5,'- twenty 
time.s ; 0, twenty -four times ; J*, tA\amty-fi\o times; 
1, tw'entv-bix times; and 1, tweiity-ryne times. 
TJjo aiinounceinents in reply to the questions as 
to the number of times that any of them had been 
ill piisoii weie received Avith great applause, Avhich 
became moic and more blusterous as the niimher 
of imprisonuicnts increased. When it was an- 
nounced tlia one, thoiinli only 19 years of age, 
had beer iii prison a.s nmny as tAventy-niiie times, 
the clapping of handSf the cat-calls, and shouts of 
“ brayvo ! ” lasted for several minutes, and the 
Avhole of the boys rose to look at Jie distinguished 
individual. Some chalked on their hats the figures 
Avhich designated the sum of the several times that 
they had been in gaol. 

As to the causes of thdr rapahondlsm, it was 
found that 22 had run away from their homes, 
owing to the ill-treatment of their parents; 18 
confessed to having been ruined through their 
parents allowing them to* nm wild in the streets. 


and to be led astray by had companions; and 15 
acknoAvledged that they had been first taught 
thieving in a lodging-house. 

C-oncer.iing tlie v.ijp'aiit habits of the youths, 
tlie following facts Avere elicited : 7S regularly 
loam throuirh tlic country every year, sleep 
regulail^ in the casual A^'ards of the uniqns, and 
52 occasionally glc'pt in tramper’s lodging-houses 
throughout th» country. 

liespecting their mfiic^twny according to the 
Topiilar meaning of the t' lm, 03 of the 150 were 
.ii)lc to read and Avrite. and they Avero prlnciprflly 
tWeAo.'i. Fifty of tin's number said they had 
read ‘'Jack Sheppard,” and the Hats of Dick 
Tuipin, Oiaiide du Yal, and all the other ]>opular 
thieves’ ovels, a.s avcII as the “ NeAvgate Calendar” 
and “Lives of tin Bobbers and Pirates,” Those 
Avh * could nijl r-ad themselves, said they’d had 
• I-Jc SlSl-pj|ra-’ read to them at the lodging- 
hc^iswi.. Nunniers avo ,ed that they liaft been 
induct'd to resortJ^»srn abanclc^d course of life 
from reading the live% of notorious thicA'-cs, and 
novels about higluvay robbers. When asked 
Avliat they thought of “ Jacl^h^pard,” s^xeral 
bawled out “ He’s a reg\ihir biick”— a sentiment 
Avhich was almost universally concurred in by the 
deafening shouts and plaudits Avhich followed. 
When asked whether they would like to be Jack 
Sheppards, they answeied, “Ye.s, if the times 
was the same now .is they w(‘re then.” Thirteen 
confessed that they Imd tivkeii to thieving in order 
to t !0 to the low theatres ; and one lad said he had 
lo-^t a good sitnlltion on the Birmingham Hallway 
thmugh his lo\e of the play. 

TAvonty stated tliey had IhiU fopped hi prison 
---many of them two, three, aiu^four different 
tinie.s. A policeman in plain clotlios AVas present ; 
hut their acute eyes a\ ' • not long before they 
detected his real character notwithstanding his 
dihguflc. Sever;^ demn k >] that he should be 
turned out. The ollicer Avas accordingly given to 
understand that the meeting avus a pnv.ite one, 
and requested to Avithdr.iw. Having apologised 
lor intruding, he proceeded to leave the room — 
and, no sooner did the boys see the policeman 
move tow.ards the door, than they gave Aeiit to 
seveial rounds of very hearty flpphiuse, accom- 
panied with hisses, groans, and cries of “ throw 
him over.” 

The process of interrogating them in tlie mass 
having been concluded, the ne.xt step aaus to call 
several of them separately to tho platform, to 
narrate, in their peculiar style and phraseology, 
the historv of their owtn lareer, t<*gt tlier Avith tho 
causes aaIiicIi had led them to ake up a life of 
dishonesty. The novelty of their position as 
speech-makers seemed peculiarly Exciting to the 
speakers themselves, and proAoked much inerri-* 
ment and interest amongst tho lads. Their antics 
and buffoonery in cnminenciug their addresses 
Avore certainly of tho nio.sT; ludicrous character. 
The first speaker;' ’a lad 17 years of age, ascended 
the platform, dressed j, a%tor* “ wide-a-awake” 
hat, and a dirty smock-frock. He began : — Gen- 
tlemen [immense applause and laughter], I am a 
Brummagem lad ['fliughter]. My father has been 
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dead three years, and my mother seven. When 
niy father died I had to go and live along with iny 
aunt. I fell out of employment, and went round 
about the town, and fell inro the company tif a lot 
of chaps, and went picking ladies’ pockets, ^hen 
• I was in prison once or twice, and I came to 
' London, and have been in several prisons hero. 1 
liave been in London three- years ; but I hiive 
been out of it several tmie^n thaftime. 1 can't 
get anything honest to de ^ind I wish I could get 
something at sea, or in any foreign land. I don’t 
care what or where it is [cheers and yells]. ^ 

Another lad about 1 6, clad ifi a ragged coat, 
with a dirty face and matted hair, next came 
f(»r ward and said — My father was a .tidier, ^nd 
when I^rowed up to about ten years I joined the 
regiment as a drummer in the Grenadier Guards. 
I went on and got myself into troulle, ^till at last 
I got Jiirned away, and my fathe^lett they rai- 
ment. I then went out with some more chaps 
and went thieving', and liavV*in»3u thieving about 
two years now. [Several t voices — Very good;” 
that ’s beautiful “ I liope you do it well.”] 

ThfO third h'^y;^^'vho stated that he bad been 
twenty-four times in prrson, said he belonged to 
Hendon, in Middlesex, and that his father left his 
mother seventeen years ago, and he did not know 
w'hetlier he was dead or alive. He went to Christ- 
church school for some time, but afterwards picked 
up with bad companions, and went a thieving. He 
went to school again, but again left it to go a 
thieving and cadging with bad cjiinpanions. Jle 
had been doing that for the last five years; and if 
ho could get out of it he would be ^cry glad to 
leave it [cheers]. 

The fourth Wid (who was received with loud 
cheering, evidently indicating that ho was a well- 
known character) said, he came frem the city of 
York, and was a f.irner. IJis father died few 
years ago, and then he took tq work ; but “ the 
play ” led him on to be a thief, and from that 
time to the present ho had done nothing but beg 
or thieve. If he could go to Austnilia he would 
be very glad ; as if he stopped in Knglaiul he 
feared be sbould do nothing but thieve to the end 
[laughter, with cries of “well done,” “ very well 
spoken”]. 

The next speaker was about 18 years of age, 
and appeared a very shaiji intelligent lad. After 
making a very grav’^e but irresistibly comical pre- 
fatory bow, by placing Iiis hand at the back of liis 
bead, and so (as it were) forcing it to give a nod, 
he proceeded : My father is an engineer’s labourer, 
and the first caiuse of iny« thieving was that he 
kept me without grub, and wallopped me 
[laughter]. Well, I was at work at the same 
time that he wSs, and I kept pilfering, and at last 
I they bowled me out [loud cheers]. I got a show- 
ing up, and at last they turned me away; and, not 
liking to go home to my father, I ran away. I 
went to Margate, where I had some friends, with 
a shilling in my jiockct. I neVer stopped till I 
ggt to Ramsgate,* an (F I had no lodging except 
under the^ trees, and had only the bits of bread I 
\j|p. When I got there my grand- 
ttio inland kept me tor a twelvemonth. 


My snotJker’s brother’s wife had a spita against 
me, aud tried to get me turned away. I did not 
know what thieving wus then; and I used to 
pray that her lieart might be turned, because I 
did not know what wouli become of mo if my 
grandfather turned me away. But she got other 
people to complain of me, and say I was a 
iliPisafice to the town; but I knowed there was 
,110 f.i*lt in but,showever, my gnuid father 

said he could put up with me no longer, and 
turned me away. So after tliat I came back to 
London, and goes to the union. The fiyst night I 
went laere I got tore up [cheers and laughter]. 
Everything ’was toin off my back, and the bread 
was taken away from me, and because I said a 
word I got well wallopped [renewed laughfei]. 
They “small-ganged” me; and afterwards 1 went 
geveii days to prfton because others tore my 
clothes. When I went in there — this was the 
first time — a man said to me, “ What are you 
here fori” I sa^d, “ For tearing up.” The man 
said to another, “What are you here for?” and 
the other made answer, “ For a liandkerchid.” 
The man then said, “ Ah, that’s something like;” 
and he said to me, “Why are you not a thief — 
you will only get to prison for that ” I said, “ I 
will.” Well, after that I went pilfering small 
things, worth a penny or twopence at first; but I 
soon saw better things were us easy to be got as 
tbeiig so 1 took them [langhtei]. I ]>ickc‘d up 
w'lth one that knowed more than me. lie f.iiily 
kept me fin- some tune, and I learnt as well as 
him. I jiickc^ him up in a London workhouse. 
After that I thought I would try my friends 
again, and I went to my uncle at Hover, but lie 
could do nothing for me, so I got a place ut a 
butcher’s, where I fancied myselt faiily blessed, 
for I had 2.s-. a week and my board and washing. 
I kept a twelvemonth there honest, without 
thieviri'T. At last my master and I fell out and I 
l<^t again, so I was forced to come up to Loiulon, 
and there I found my old companions in the 
Spitlifield pens — they were not living anywhere. 
1 used to go to the workhouse and used to tear 
up and refuse to work, and used to get sent to 
“quod, and I Kf»e(^to curse the day when it wos 
iny turn ti' go out. The governor of the jirison 
UM'd to 845 '' hoped he wouldn’t see in)* face 
there again; but I used to answer, “ I shall 1)0 
here again to night, because it's the only place 
I 've got.” That ’s all I ’ve got to say. 

The next lad, who said be liad been fourteen 
times in prison, was a taller, cleaner, and more 
intelligent-looking youth than any had pre- 
ceded him. After making a low alFeclld bow, 
over the lailing, to the coinf.iny below, and utter- 
ing a proliminurv a-liem or two with thq most 
ludiefoua mock gnivit^-, he began by saying: — 
“ I am a native of London. My father is a poor 
laboming man, with 15s. a week — little enough, 
I think, to keep a home for four, and find candle- 
light [Imighter], I was at work looking after a 
boiler at a pnper-stainer’s in Old-strcet-road ut (is. 
a week, when one night the}' bowled me out. I 
got the sacAc, and a Ijng to take it home in 
[laughter]. I got iny wages, and ran away from 
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homo, hnt in four days, being hungry, and having 
no money, I ■went hack again. I got a towelling, 
but it, did not do mo much good. My father did 
not like to timn me out of doors, so he tied me to 
the leg of the bedstead [laughter]. He tied my 
hands and feet so that I could hardly move, but I 
managed somehow to turn my gob (mouth) roviiid 
and gnawed it away. I run down stairs aift got 
out at the back door and ot-ur a ncig||bour’4^wai’, < 
and never went hmne for nine months. I ne\or 
bolted with anything. 1 never took anything + 
was too hot for me. The captain of a inan^f-wur 
about this time took me into his service, A*ipro I 
remained live weeks till I took a fiMor, and was 
obliged to go to the hospital. When I recovered, 
the captain was gone to Africa; and not liking to 
go home, I stepped away, and have been from 
home ever since. I was in Brummagem, and wa% 
seven days in the new ‘ stir’ (prison), and nearly 
broke my neck. When I came out, I fell into 
had comfianj’-, and wont cadging, and have been 
cadging e\cr since; but if I could leave off, and 
go to the Isle of Dogs, the Isle of Man, or the 
Ish' of Woman [laughter], or any otiier foreign 
])lar<% I would emhi'ace the opportunity as soon as 
J could. And if so^be that any gentleman would 
take mo in hand, and send me out, I would he 
veiy thankful to him, indeed. And so good 
night” [cheers]. 

A dirty little boy, fourteen years of age, dressed 
in a big jacket, next stood forward. He said his 
father was a man-of-war p man. and wiien he came 
lionie fiom sea once his father, his n^/ thcr, and all 
of them got drunk. The lad then s' e id. from 
his father's pocket. After this, when he was sent 
lor sixpenny rum he used to fetch fourpenii)', and 
for fourpeiiny gin threepenny; and for fonrpenny 
beer he used to fetch ihroepeniiy, and keep the 
diilVreiice to himself. Ilts mother used to sell 
Iniit, and when she left him at the stall he used 
to eat Avliat hi* could not sell, and used to .«eU 
some to get marbles and buttons. Once he stole 
a loaf from a baker’s shop. The man let him 0 $^ 
but his father heat him for it. The heating dm 
him no good. Alter that he used to go ‘‘^smug- 
ging'’ [lunning away with] otli^r jieople’rf things. 
Then one day his father caught him, aiif tied his 
leg to the bedstead, and left him there till he was 
jirortty near dead. He ran away afterwards, and 
lias been thieving ever since. 

A lad about twenty was hero about to volunteer 
a statement concerning the lodging-houses, by 
which he decbircd he had been brought to his 
ruin, but 'vas instantly assailed with cries of 

come d^vn ! ” “ hold j our tongue ! ” and these 
became so general, .iitd were in so menacing a 
tone, that he said he was afrni ’. 1 make any dis- 
closures. because he believed it he did so he would 
have perhaps two or three dozen of the other 
chaps on to liim (great confusion]. 

Mtt. Mathew : Will it hurt any of you here if 
he says anything against the lodging-houses [yes, 
yes] '! How will it do so ? 

A Voice: They will not allow stolen property 
to come into thorn if it is 4old. 

Mu. Mayiip.w : But would you not all gladly 


quit your present course of life [yes, yes, yes] 
Then Avliy not have the lodging-house system, the 
principal cause of all jyur misery, exposed ] 

A Voice: If they shut up the lodging houses, 
where are we to go ? If a poor boy got< to the 
workhouse he catches a fever, and is star\ed into 
the bargain. 

Mu. Mayilew : — -Are not 3'ou all tired of the 
lives you now lead ? ['^cifor pus cries of “ yes, jms, 
Vve wish to better ourselves !” from all parts of the 
" ’oni.] However much you dread the exposure 
ofgthc lodging houses, you know, my lads, as well 
as I do, that il is in them you meet xmur com- 
par^ons, ni^l ruin, if not begun there, is at least 
completed in such places. If a lioy runs away 
from home he is tiicouraged there and kept se- 
cret' d from Ws parents. And do not the parties 
V 1 . keep xheft j iaces grow lich on your degrada- 
ti.)« . ^ d jmur ^Til ? [1. 'ud cries of “ yes, jres ! ”] 
Then why don't y ou (iJ l come fjjj^ward now, and, 
by exposing them tfftbe public, who know nothing 
of the iniquities and vJtc }>ractised in such places, 
put an end to these dens at once ? There is not 
one of you here — not oi\p, aft^ait, of the%lder 
boys, who has found out the mistake of his present 
life, who would not, I verily believe, become 
honest, ;ni(l earn his living by his industrj^ if he 
could. You might have thought a roving life a 
pleasant thing onoiigh at first, but you now know 
that a vagabond’s life is full of suffering, care, 
peril, and privation ; you are not so happy as you 
thought you would be, and are tired and disgusted 
with 3’our present course. This is what I hear 
from you all. Am I not stating the fact? [Ke- 
newed cries of ^'j'cs, yes, yes!” and a voice: 

“ The fact of it is, sir, we don’t see^ur folly till it 
is too late.”] ,.Now I a 'd many hundreds and 
thousands really wish j'ou well, and would gladly 
do anjgLhmg we could '.,0 get you to earn an honest 
living. All, or nftirly all, y» ur misery, I know, 
proceeds from the low lodging-houses [*^yes, yes, it 
does, master ! it does”]; and I am determined, 
with 3'our help, to effect their utter destruction. 
[A voice, “ I am glad of it, sir — you are quite 
right ; and I pray Uod to assist jmu.”] 

The elder boys were then aaked what they 
thought would be the best mode of effecting their 
deliverance from their present degraded position. 
Some tliought emigration the best means, for if 
thej^ started aficsh in a new colon}', they said 
thej' -would leave behind them their bad charac- 
ters, which closed ever}' avenue to employment 
against them at home. Dthers thought there, 
would be diificulties ifl obtaining work in the 
colonies in siifticient time tti pr< \ont their being 
driven to support thomselvoB by they old practices. 
Many again thought the temptations which sur- 
rounded them in hhigland rendered their reTorma- * 
tion impossible ; whilst many more considered that 
the same temptations would assail them abroad 
which existed at imnie. 

Mr. Mayiiew then ad ’ ^sed them on another 
point. He sahx he h.-iu seen'*^’ many notorious 
thieves in the dourse of his investigations. Since 
then he liad,,vecei\^d tliem at all hours into his 
house — men of the most desperate^an^} women of 
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the most a'bandoned characters — but he had never 
lost a CfZ. worth of his property by thorn. One 
thief he had entnisted wifli a sovereign ta get 
changed, and the lad returned and gave liim hack 
the full amount in Ki]\er. He had since goae out 
to America, Now he would ask all those present 
whether, if he were to give them a so\ercign, they 
would do the same? y5o^ral voices heie called 
out that tliey ^Yould, ^nd Mhers that they would 
not. Others, ag.un' Jiaid that they would to him, 
bill to no one else.] 

Here one of the most desperate characters p?e- 
scnt, a boy who had been t\vent 3 *-.six times in 
prison, was singled out from the rest, ^nd a s§ve- 
rei;^n given to him to get changed, in order to 
make the e.\’j)eriiucnt whether he would have the 
honesty to return the change or abs^m^ witb it in 
his po.'^ession. Ih* was informed, /h rcceiving^it, 
that if lie chose to decamp with it, no proceedings 
should he taken hiiflr.^Ie left the room 
amid the cheers of Ins cowiianions, and when he 
had been ahsimt a few moments all eyes wane 
turnnid toward^, door each time it opened, 
anxiously I'xpecting liis drrival, to prove Ins trust- 
worthiness. Ne\or was such interest displayed 
by an\' bnd.v of individuals, Tliey mounted the 
forms in their eagerness to obtain the first glimpse 
of liis return. It was clear that tlieir honour was 
at stake ; and several said they would kill the lad 
in the morning if ho made off with the nionej". 
IVInnj’ minutes elapsed m almo.st jiainful su.spense, j 
and some of Jus companions began to feai that so 
largo a sum of money luid proved too great u 
temptation for the bo}*. At last, however, a 
tremendous b^’st of cheering announced the lad s 
return. The deliglit of his companions bi(/ke foith 
again and again, in long and loii^l pe.il.s of aji- 
pfause, and the youth ads anqvd amidst tniii^tpliaut 
shouts to the platform, and gas^ up the inomw in 
full. 

The assemblage was tlien interrogated as to 
the effect of flogging as a punishment ; and the 
general feeling appeared to be that it h:*rdenod 
the criminal instead of checking liis depravity, 
and excited the^ deadliest enmitj' in his bosom at 
the time towards the person inflicting it. \Yheu 
asked whether they bad seen any })ul)hc execu- 
tions, thej' almost all cried out that they had seen 
Manning and his wife hung; others said that tliey 
had seen Kush and Sarah Thomas executed. They 
stated that thej*^ liked to go a “ death-hunting,” 
after seeing one or two executed. It hardened 
them to it, and at last thej all got to thieve under 
the gallows. They felt rather shocked at the 
sight of an execution at first ; but, after a few 
repetitions, it soon wore off. 

Before the meeting broke up several other lads 
expressed a strong desire to make statements. 

, A young man, 18 j^ears of age, and of a 
iniscrahle and r^igged appearance, said he fir.st left 
home from bad usage ; and coifl'd not say whether 
it was the same \4ith fiis si.ster or not, but she left 
her home ahout nine months ago, when he met 
her while he was getting his living as a coster- 
monger. AVith the stock-monef that he had, rather 
than she slioulh be driven to prostitution and tlie 


stress, h» bought as many things as he could to 
furm'.^ih a room. This exhausted his stock-money, 
and then his furniture had to go a little at a time 
to support hid^ and his sister in food. After this 
he was obliged to take a furnished room, which 
put;him to greater expense. To keep her off the 
strecH, he was compelled to thieve. Ilia father, 
if he I Tver hi^ the feeling of a Christian, would 
never have treated him as he had done. Could a 
fathbr (he asked) have an): huding, Avho chained 
his son up by the l(;g in a shed, as Inn father h,id 
done tf. linn, and fed him on bread and water for 
one entire month : and then, after chaining liim 
np all day, still chain him m bed at night. This 
it was that drove him into the streets at first.* It 
was after his mother died, and he had a step- 
mother, that his father treated him thus. His 
f\iother-in-Iaw ill-tieated him as well as Ins father. 
If he had been a transport he could not have been 
treated worse. He told his father that lie -was 
druing him on *the road to tiaiisportation, but 
lie took no notice of it ; and he was obligi'd to 
lea\e liis roof. lie liad been in Newgate since. 

A little bo\% diessed in the garb of a sailor, 
came up to Mr. Maybe w crying bitteily, and im- 
plored liim to allow him to say* a word, ili* stated 
- -I am here starNing all my time. Last night I 
wa.i out m the cold and nearly^ froze to death. 
Wluvi I got up I was qinti* stnl and could hardly 
\»alk. I slept in AVhitei liapel under a form when* 
tln'V sell meat. J w.is an aiipreiiticc on board of 
a fishing biiiadc, and ran away because I was ill- 
treated. Aftrr I ran away I broke into my 
masters hon.se becau.si' I was hungry. He gave 
me twelve months, and now he is in the union 
hiin.seir ; he failed in Imsiness and got broken up. 

I have been out of jmson thri'C mouths, starving ; 
and I would r.TfJier do anytlnng than thieve. If 
I sec a little tiling J take it, hcA:ause I can't get 
.•^lything to oat without it. [Here the child, still 
w-eeping piteousl}% uncovered Ins breast, and 
sjj^owed his bones starting through liis skin. lie 
Vaid he was anxious to get out of the country.] 

The following statement respecting the lodging- 
hinue3*'was m^e, after the others had left, by 
another l^d. He left home when about thirteen, 
and iieAc^ thieved bcfoie that- His father was 
dead, and his mother was niiable to keep him. 
got a situation and held it for three years and 
nine months, until he picked up with a man from 
a lodging-house, and through keeping late hours 
lie was obliged to leave Ins place and sleep in a 
lodging-house himself. The lodgiAj.,,. house is in 
iShoi t's-gardens. This he considered ti^'^.ave Ix'en 
the commencement of his i’nwnfall. About f'ortj^ 
thieves lived in the house, and they brought m 
stolrti property of every description, and the de- 
puties received it and took it to other people to sell 
It .again, and get tlic piiee .and pa,y the thieves. 
They got doiihlo as much as the thieves did, or 
else they would have nothing to do with it. 
Several housebreakers lived at the house, and he 
lie.ird them thiTo plan tlie rpbberj' of Ihill .and 
AVilson, tli«^ woollen-dr^pi'Fs in St. Martin’s-lane. 
One of the men secreted himself in the house in 
the daytime, and the other two were admitted by 
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him atniglit. If he had stated this at the meeting 
the p(n-sons present would have killed him. He 
was sure that more might be done by giving proper 
encouragement to virtue, and by teforming the 
criminal, than by rigorous prosecution. IIo said ; 
(with tears in his eyes) that he should be ■Wi'ry 
willing and luijipy to work for an honest liifng if 
he could only get it to do. alle slmvijd a lefter of < 
recnmmendatit)!! for good conduct to his fo^uer 
master, and a Eible ; both of which h.id 1 
given liiin by the chaplain of the gaol which ho 
had just left, after undergcnug an imprisonment of 
twelve months. It was useless (Im said) for a 
young man like him to ?'pply to the parisli for re- 
lief ;*ho might just as well stand in the street and 
talk to a laiiip-iiost. Then what was a man to do 
after h(“ left piison? He must go a thic'ving tog| 
live. He was persuaded that if tliere was an in- 
stitution to give employment to the homeless, tlie 
frieudle<; 3 , ami the ^I'mmless, afte^ being liberated 
from piison, it would be tlie means of rescuing 
thousands. 

Tlie proceedings then terminated. The assem- 
Idago, wIikIi had become more rational and ma- 
nagi'.ilde towards the ehise, du.ptised, quite peaee- 
alily it should be ViUb'd, and tlic hoys were 
evidently sincerelv gratelul for the cfTorts being 
made to liring their mij>fortnno«< before tlie notice 
of those ill whose power it may bo to alleviate 
tliem. 

Jh'foje they were dismissed, as much money 
was dispcMised to each as would dofii^ Jiis nights 
lodging. 

Of TiiK Cai NTKV LonaiNa-ITon^EP. 

Oonci tli(‘ lodging houses, more (‘specially 
1 the couiitiy, I giv (3 the statenieij^ of a nvddle- 
• aged man, familiar wjtli tliem for twenty ye.irs. 
li(‘ was reeommeiuied to me as possessed of much 
humour and a gieat master of humourous slang : — < 

“ I can tell you all about it, sir; but one lodgiug- 
lioiise is so like another that I can’t draw nuich »0 
distinction. In small country towns, especially' | 
agricultur.d towns, thi'y are decent places ep^ugli, 
regular in their hours, and tidy plough. At these 
places they have what tlu'y call ‘their owii travel- 
lers/ persons that they know, and who ar# always 
accoiAimodated in preference. As to the charaeti'rs 
th.it frequent those plaoes, let ns begin with Ha 
( Vee cv. Tliey cany about a lot of worms in 
hottl(^s, what they never took out of anybody', 
though they' 'll 1^11 y'ou diifereiit, or long pieces of 
t.ipe in liottk^fmuade To look li]»e worms, and (ui 
tliat tliev' ’]#■ jurifev in a maiket place as if on a re%il 
and they've got tltf cheek to tell the peojdo 
that that very' worm was taken no n Lady — 
near the town, and referring them to -'or to prove 
U. Tlie one I knew best would commmice with i 
piece of sponge in a bottle, which he ayled the 
stoni.ich wolf. That was his le.nling slum, and 
liretty well he sponged them too. When he 'd jiat 
tered on about the wolf, he had another bottle with 
what he called a worm 200 imO'es long, he boumu'd 
it was, wliich tlie day beftre y'psterday he had 
from Mrs. • girl (some well-known person), 

and referred them to her. While he’s going on, a 


brother Crocus will step up, a stranger to the people, 

and say, 'Ah, Doctor f , you’re right. 1 had 

the ;^leasurc of dining with Mr. wlien tlie 

worm was extracted, and never saw a cliild so 
alterod in my life/ That’s what tlie Crocus's call 
giving a jolly^ ; and after tliat don’t the first 
flrocus’s old jyoman serve out the six-penny- 
vv'orths ? The stuif isito (ftire every' mortal thing 
a man can ail -ay, or a woman cither. They d 
tually have the cheek to put a blister on* a 
coik leg. 'Well, when they 're done pattering on 
the woim racket, then come th(‘ vvonderlul jnlls. 
Tln^n are t*.e things. These from eight to 
dozen in a uox, are charged A<L to fSd. accordii 
the flats ippciaran^'c — as the Crocus c.ills h.is cus- 
tomers. Tin' Aiil's meet vvitli a iv'ady .sale, and 
t’' ^ ’r(‘ lik(»fh» i.i iiorridge, neither good nor harm. 
It ' efly' thf bouncif I patter, tlie clieelt they 
have, that gets them (Ij^ocusses oji^ It ’s ama/mg. 

y ’ll stare a I'l llovv “in the faci‘, and make him 
bidiove he’s ill vvhet]KT%( is or no. The man T 
spe.ik of is a first-iate cove he trams it and 
coaches it from maikct tognark^lHie any' gcuitle- 
inan. lie wears a stiinmiig fawny (ring) oti his 
finger, an out-and-out vvMtcliaiul guaid, and not a 
dulliT neither — no gammon ; and a slap iqi suit of 
black togs. 1 ’ve sei'ii the swell bosmeu (f.inneiN) 
buy the pills to give the people standing about, just 
to hear the Crocus patter. Why' llu'y 've got the 
check to jiitch their stall with their worais opposite 
a regular medical»nian’s shop, and say', ‘ (io over 
th(' way and see what he’ll do —he 'll drive up in 
a horse and gig to your door, and make you jiay 
foi it too ; but I don’t -I ’ve vvalk^ lierc to do 
yon good, ami I trill do you goinl liefore I leave 
you. One tiial i.^ all I r ’/’—and quite enough 
too (said my iiiftnnanO. 1 'll vvarrant they won’t 
come H%pc<)iul time ; if*thev' ilo, it’s vvith a stick 
in their hands. If*he does much bu.siriess in the 
worm-powder way (sonu' have it in cakes for chil- 
dren), the Crocus never gives thiun a chance to 
catch him. But if it’s only pills, he 'll show next 
maiket day', or a month after, and won’t he crack 
about it then 1 He say's, ‘One tiial is all 1 a»k/ 
and one of them got it and was transported. I 
knew one of these Ci'oeiis.si's vviio was once so hard 
up from lushing and boo/.ing about tliat he wont 
into a field and collected slieep dung and floured 
it over, and made his pills of it, and made the 
people swallow it at laittenvorth marlii*t, in Lei- 
cester-.hire ; liecaust' there they''ll swallow any- 
thing. It till' Crocus I ^avc nuMitioiied see tliis 
in the p-iper — as lie will, for he's reading-man — 
won’t ho come out bouucofull '{ lie ’ll say, ‘ Why' 
j am I thus at4acked — why don’t the propiietov and 
1 the editor of this paper come forward — if h'‘’8 
j among you'f Who made this report let hii 
coino forward, and I'll refute him face to face.' 
And no doubt (iny mformnnt rtimarked), he’d give 
Irm a tidy dose, tooptlie Crocus wmuld. For luy'- 
self, I ’(1 far rather meet 1 ., 4ice fp face than liis 
medicine, either his blue or his pink water. 
Tliere 's another sort who carry on thfe crocn3siTig 
busnie.s.s, Imt on a ^pnall scale ; they ’re on tlie 
penny and^tvvopcriny rackt ', and are^alkd hedge 
I crocusses—men who sell coni salve, or ‘ four pills 
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or iuiylung. 
*i»yV .called fi.0Kianu's)«, are 
racket, but they ’re well 
Miy anything about 
those hdlese But there 're pWity of trav- 
elling women who go about /itlf a Jaasket 
and a* bit of drisa (lace) in it, gf.r.my lace, fl>r a 
Ihtitalboir (a blind% in case 4 ^^ meet the master, 
who would order them^ off. Up at a boskon 
(farm-house) they’ll get among the servant girls, 
bein^ I»retty w<»l]^^,quainted with the neighbour- 
hood by inqumes on tht> toad, as to the number 
of daughters and female servants. The first in- 
quiry is for the missus or a daughter, and if they 
can’t be got at they ’re on to the slaveys. Sup- 
pose they do get hold of one of the daughteis, 
tliey connuenco by offering the driss, which, as it 
is queer stuff, wouldn’t be pu ked up by an agri 
cultural young lady, as the diirynatkcr very well 
knows. Then slie begins, ^ Ah f 1113' 8weet3ouiig 
lady, iny blessed looking angel’ — if she s as ugly 
ns sin, and fort}'; they say that, and that’s the 
time you go^ them to rights, when they ’re old 
and ugly, just by sweetening them, and then they 
don’t mind tipping the leaver (nionc}’)— ‘I know 
you dont want this stuff (^he’ll continue), theie’s 
something on your mind. 1 qec you ’le Bi love ; 
blit the dear handsome gentlemjjn — he’ll not 
slight you, but loves you as hard as a hammer.’ 
This is thrown out as a feeler, and the young 
Indy is sure to be confused ; then the durrynaeker 
has hold of her niauly (hand) in a minute. It ’s 
nil up with the gitl, once the woman gets a giip. 
She ’a asked 111* directl}', and of course the sisters 
(if she has any) and the Blave3’ are let into the 
secret, and all have their fortunes told. The for- 
tune-teller may make a week’s job of it, according 
as the loaver comes out. She ’ll come aw.iy with 
her basket full of eggs, bacon, butter, tea and 
sugar, and all sorts of things. I fmvc seen them 
bring the scran in ! Eh'^v one is sure to have 
handsome husbands, thumping luck, and pretty 
children. The durrynaeker, too, is not particular, 
if there’s a 'couple of silver spoons’— she doesn’t 
like odd ones ; and mind you, she alway carries a 
basket — big enough too. 1 know a man on this 
lurk, but he works the article with a small glass 
globe filled full of {vaU>r, and in that he shows 
girls their future husbands, tAd kids them on to 
believe they ds* set them —03', and the church 
they ’re to be married in - and the3' fancy they^ do 
see it as thsy twist the globe tins way and that, 
while 1)0 twists the tin out d" them, and no Hies. 
Ho had the cheek, though, he knew 


■ 0 > every Md/tf try to malce me 
I could see the place where Smith 
the fight in Ireland ! ' Don’t you 

bages, and a tall man in a green 
long them, holloring out, ‘*I ’m the 
Minister ?” ’ I don’t know any other male 
er worth noticing; the women have 
«all. Young women won’t ask their for- 
Ijrme# The n%y the globe man does is to 
>ng the old women and fiddle (humbug) 

, and, upon m3* word, three-parts of them are 
worse^than the young ones. Now I ’ll tell 3’ou 
about the tat (lag) gatherers ; buying rags they 
call it, but I call it bouncing people. Two men 1 
lodged with once, one moiiiing hadn’t a farthing, 
regularU' smashed up, not a feather to fly witli, 
they’d knocked down all their tin lushing. Well, 
[f.hey didn't know what to be up to, till one Int 
upon a scheme, ' I 've got it, Joe,’ 8.13*3 he. He 
borrows two blue plates from the lodging liouse 
keeper, a washirg jug and basin. Oft tlu'y goes, 
one with the crockery, and the other with a bag. 
They goes into the bt’^-courts in Windsor, be 
cause this bouncing caper wouldn’t do in the niuiii 
drag. Up goes the fellow with a bag, and holl.is 
out, ‘ Now, women, bring 011,1 3'our copper, brass, 
white rags, old flannel, bed-B.icking, old ropes, 
empty bottles, timbiellas — any mortal thing the 
best price is given and the word’s h.ardly out, 
.vhen up comes his pal, hollaring, ‘ Sam, holloa ! 
sto]) that horse,’ as if he ’d a hoisi* and c.iit pass- 
ing the court, and then the women bring out their 
umbrellas ard things, and the 're all to be ex- 
changed for crockery such as lie sliows, and all 
goes into the bag, and the bagman goes off with 
the things, leaving the other to do the bounce, 
and he keeps singing out for the liorse and cait 
with the load crockei3', gammoning there is 
one, that the ladies ma3’^ have t|?eir choice, and he 
then hurries down to quicken his cart-drivei’s 
•movements, and hooks it, leaving the ll.its com- 
pletely stunned. Oh ! it does give them a feny - 
l.»dou7.er. Two other men go about on this lurk, 
one with an old cracked plate under his waistcoat, 
and ihe other with a bag. And one sings out, 

* Now, womeft, fisurpence a pound for your white 
rags. None of 3'our tiiick system, yonr needles 
and thrbad for it. I don’t do it that way ; 
re.ady money, women, is the order of the ‘d.iy 
with me.’ Well, one old mollesher (worn m), 
though she must have known her rags would 
bring 2d. a lb. at a fair dealer’s, if there be one, 
brought out 8 lbs. of white rags, lie weighs 
them with his steelyards, and in the^vent to the 
bag. The man with the bag steps it irfunediately, 
and the other whips out ^lis flute quite careless! v, 
am' sav’s —■* Which will you have marm, Jem Crow, 
or the Bunch of Roses?’ The old woman sa3s 
directly, ‘ What do 3’ou mean, 8 times 4 is 82, 
and 32 pence is 2s. 8d. ; never mind, I won't be 
hardft give me half-a-crown.’ Well, when she 
finds there ’s no money, out she hollars, and he 
plays his distracted flute to drown her voice, and 
ikicks hin^self manfully out of the court. I have 
known these men get«on so that I have seen them 
with a good horse and cart. There ’s another class 
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of lag bloaks^ WVft tiliyi Irftli pi 
Queen » Anns at the top,tf you i’ 
authority ’ —that ’« their own autl 
assume plenty of it. Well, this IhII 
prices for rags, left-off clothes, &o. 
and drops these bills at the kens (hnuta^, ol 
comes ahcr him, and as the man who droftt 
oveiy house where a \pll has l^en 
second man knows wheie to cal 
where he gets a call commences the caper! 
anything to be disposed of is brought out, ol 
the back yaid. The party of the houscltpioduces 
the bill, which promises a stunning tip for the old 
lumber The man keeps soiting the thim^s out, 
and running them down as not so good as he ex 
petted , but at the same tune he kids them on by 
pioiinanig three tunes inoic than the things me 
woah. This is a giand r.u.ket the way he 
fakes them, and then he sii^s, ' Maim (oi sir, as it 
may be), I shall give you j 5s foi the lot,’ which 
stuns the party, for they nev/*i expected to get 
un\ thing like that and then t xpectations is not 
disappointed, for they don t. Then he turns loiind 
dufctiy, and commences sorting inoie paiticulaily 
than before, putting the best and the easiest to 
cairy altogether. ‘He staits up then, and whips a 
couple of bob, oi half a bull (2s 6</ ) into the 
woman a hand, say mg, ‘ I alway g like to bind a 
bargiin, maim— one of tiie faiicst dialnsg men 
tra\elling Do save all youi old lumbir foi me’ 
Of a sudden he begins siauhnig Ins pockets, and 
exclaims, * Deal me, 1 liaven t enough chango in 
my pocket, but I ’ll soon settle my mate has 

It outside. 1 11 just take a load out to the cat, 
and come back foi the otlieu with the money ’ 
and so he hooks it, and I ’ve no occasion to tc 11 
y on he iievei comes hack , and that 's w hat he calls 
liaMiig them on the knock ’ 

The othei iifmates at the lodging ho ises which 
my informant described uie of the class coiiceii^ng 
whom full iiifurmatinn is or will b<‘ given in nthei 
pouiona of this or the following letteis. Hn^de 
sciiptioii of the lodging-houses, too, was a coiroho 
ration of the statcaient 1 gi\c> to day All the 
clnssc^s desciibed meet tlhd^nn^ at the lodging 
houses. • 

I shall reserve what I have to sayi conccri.mg 
the lufliieiice of the low lodging-houses of Lon 
dem and the countiy till the c inclusion of the 
present volume, 

Ol! 'uiii, Stukki or Ciixmiovl AKijc'n.b 

ov Mvnujaciuki. 

Thb st.eet purveyors of blacking, of^the diffeient 
preparations of block <ead, of plating balls, of torn- 
salves, of grease lemoving corn lositions, china 
and glass cements, of rat poisons, of dy papers, of 
beetle wafers, of guttapercha he ids, ot bicifer 
matciies, and of cigat -lights, may be classed 
genetally undei two beads. They am e^||er very 
old or very young peisons, or else they are men 
who lecommend their wares by pattei 

Among the hist mentioned class are the vendors 
of cakes of blacking, fiapeis of black-lead, and 
lucifer matches. Of blacking and block lead the 
street’Seilen are more fiequuntly old women, of 



Thi «tl*e(sM , ^ 

i»ticles^wbo *■■[* ^bei 

wan^ by a liUU tftie<ji^4W|M ^ 
paper woiker, vbose hiiWf^e reas^fppl Im^ 
< fore qiioi|d, once desoriM U to Ata (M arlver 
^si»g by ^rd of mouth,”) itre the vendois of 
tilt ai ticIos*wUich a V to cure, to repaif*, to runo- 
vate, or to kill <1 ii\ other^itineraiit veodfgA bf 
chemical articles aio^f the ordinuiy doss of str^Ot 
tiadeis 

Ol THB MtuBET SEI»l.ilS^T*1^IiA0KJNa,*BLAC|j: 

Liao, liu. 

I si‘koiijY these two commodities lointly, beciuse 
they am frequently sold by the same individuil. 
Ill Whitechapel and Spitallields are eight estab 
lishinents, wheie the street sellers of blacking are 
principally supplied with their stuck. It u sold 
in cakes, wlucii are wi<ipped in a kind oi ml 
papei, genora/Ty piiuteduii the back, so us to catch 
the eye, with the address of sonio well known 
blacking manufacturer Thus some which a stieet 
seller of blacking showed me isweie printed, in 
huge type, as a soit of boidci, ** Lewis s India 
Ituiibei Dlaj I uig,” wh in the middle was a very 
blaijc and vi ly pr''doiniiiaiit 30, and benwth it, 
in snail and heidly d vi uishable type, ^i^in- 
I cess st , Loi traan mai ket ” Any shopkeepei, who 
' supplies the irale, ’ if he be a leguUl lustomei 
of the manufaituier, can have ins n inie and 
address punted on tin cover ot the blacking cakes. 

' The 30 18 meant to catch the eye with the wml- 
kiiown floiuish ot 30, btiaii^ ” 

The quality of these tikes of blacking, the 
stieet selleis whom I qiustioned told me was 
highly appi »\td by thiir customeis, and, as black- 
ing is pui chased by tin* classes wlio aim at a 
SiuurtiieaS and cleanliness above tljat of the pui- 
chaseis of many street conimoditus, there is no 
reason to doubt the ai-^eitioii. The b«tle of this 
blicking, indeed, is chiefly m n xoniid, and it 
would be hopeless as to fut ue custom to till a 
second tpiio at any liouse wheie^bad blacking had 
been sold on a pievious viait. The article is 
viiided wholesale, m “gioss boxes, ’ and “ half- 
gloss Loxes The hiH gross boxes are Is, fief., 
and capital, even m this tiifling tiade, has its 
custoinaiy advaptages, foi the “ gro»s boxes” me 
but 3v It should be mmembeied, howevei, that 
to the buyoi of two half-(jfif>ss” a couple of the 
plain wooden boxes, m which the blacking is sold, 
and often liawke.j, must bo supplied; but to 
the buyer of a ^ gross box” only, one of these 
cases U furnisb(*d. i may i^||pfton, Co the credit 
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of the vendors, that of the wholesale blacking 
makers, two have themselves been street-sellers, 
and one still, but only at intervals, goes ‘‘ on a 
blackmg-ronnd” among his old customers. Tliere 
are other blacking-makers, but those I have speci- 
fied, as to number, are more particularly the pro- 
viders for the street trade. The poor people who 
' sell blacking at a distance from the mi-nufacturcr’s 
premises — as in the case of tlA “ 30, Princess-st., 
Portman-market"—- are supplied by oilmen, chand- 
lers, and other shopkeepers, who buy largely of J 
the manufirttirfersj and can consequently supply^' 
the purchasers by the dozen, for street sale or 
hawking, as cheaply ns they would be supplied bj 
the manufacturer himself. A dozen is generally 
charged 8 id., and ns the cakes are sold at \d. 
each (occasionally Id., both by the i^eet people 
and more^ frequently the small shopjriepers) dh^ 
profit if moderate enough. The cakes, however, 
which are regularly detailed atHvii, are larger, and 
cost nearly twice the amouiiti of the others whole- 
sale. 

This 4tradc pr^'usk" the peculiarity of being 
almost entirely a* street “ ftoor-to-door” trade, as 
1 heard it described. Blacking is not presented 
for purposes of begging, as are liicifer-matches, 
tracts, memorandiim-booke, boot-loces, &c. ; for 
the half-trading, half-begging, is carried on in the 
quieter parts of town, and more extensively in the 
suburbs, ladies being principally accosted, and to 
them blacking is not otfered. , 

There are now, I learn from good antliority, 
never fewer than 200 persons selling cake black- 
ing, ‘'from door to door.” More than half of 
them are elderlj^ women, and more than three- 
fourths women of all ages and girls. The other 
sellers are old men and boys. None^^f the black- 
ing-sqllers nuike the article tte}’- vend. Toj^sell 
eight dozen cakes a week is a fulh average, and of 
these the pennies” and the ‘^half-pennies” are 
about equally divided. This gives a weekly out- 
lay of 6.f. to each individual seller, with an average 
])rofit of about 2». C(i., and shows a yearly^ street- 
expenditure by the public of 3120/. The profit, 
however, is not ip equal apportionment among 
the traders in blacking, for the “ old hands” on 
a regular round will do double the business of the 
others. 

In liquid blacking the trade is now small. It 
is occasionally sold in the street markets on 
Saturday nights, but the principal traffic is in the 
public-houacs. Tliis kind of blacking is retailed at 
2d. a bottle, and, I was infdfmed by a man who 
hnd sold it, was “ rather queer stuff.” It is la- 
belled “ equal to”^ (in very small letters) JDay and 
Martin ” in very large letters. One of the nianu- 
fdoturers a few years ago told my informant thgt 
he had been threatened “ with being sued for 
piracy, but it was no sueiiig a mouse.” There 
are sometimes none, and sometijfies twenty per- 
sons hawking this blacking, and they are princi- 
pally, I am informe’fi, tne servants of showmen, 

out of employ,” or “ down on their luck.” 
of these men “raffle” their blacking in 
public-houses.^ ^hey are provided with tickets, 
numbered from on^ six, which are throirn, the 


blank sides upwards on a table, and the drawer 
of fitimber six wins a two-penny bottle of blacking 
for id. ; for this the raffler receives 3d. Few of 
these'traders sell more than one dozen bottles in a 
day, the principal trade being in the evening, and 
“ one-%ud-a-half dozen is a very good day.” The 
goods aie carried in a sack, slung from the shoul- 
der, andpafc a very heavy carnage, as two-and-a- 
half dozen, whrch ore often carried, weigh about 
100 lbs. If ten men, the year through, take each 
6«. weekly (about half the amount being profit), 
which, It .m assured, is the average extent of the 
trade, we find 156/. yearly expended in this 
liquid blacking, “Ten years ago,” said one 
blacking seller to me, “it was three times ras 
much as it is now.” At the mews blacking is 
sold by men who are for the most part servants 
out of place, or who have become known 
to the denizens of the mews, from having been 
“ helpers” in some capacity, if they have not 
worn a livery. HUre the article vended is what 
it is announced to be, — “Hoby’s ” or “ Everett’s” 
blacking. The sellers are known to the coach- 
men and grooms, many of whom have to “ find 
their own blacking,” or there would be no busi- 
ness done in the mews, the dw'ollers there being 
great sticklers for “ a good article.” The profit 
to the vendors is 3if. in 12.s'. Shilling bottles are 
^ ended ns numerously as “ sixpennies,” An old 
coachman, who had lived in mews in all parts of 
town, calculated that, take the year through, there 
was every day twenty men selling blacking in 
the mews, witn’an average profit of lOt/. a day, 
or bft. a week, so taking 15s. each. This gives a 
mews expenditure, yearly, of 780/. 

Jilack-Lcad, for the polishing of grates, is sold 
in small paper packets, the half ounce being a 
\d., and the ouiile ale/. The profit is cent, per 
cent. Nearly all the women who sell blacking, as 
I ^avc described, sell black-lead also. In addition 
to these elderly traders, however, there are from 
tw^ity to thirty boys and girls who vend black- 
lead in the street markets, but chiefly on Saturday 
nights, and on other days offer it through the area 
rails — tfi*eir wreteliq^ plight, without any actual 
oocfisionally procuring them custom. 

The blaak-lead sold in the streets has often a 
label in imitation of that of established shop- 
keepers, as “ Superfine IVncil Black-Lead, prepared 
expressly for, and sold by T. H. Jennings, Oil- 
Colour and Italian Warehouse, 25, Wormwood- 
street, City.” The name and address must of 
course be different, but the arrangmiin^t of the 
lines, and often the type, is folio weffMjlosely, 
as are the adornments of the packet, which 
in the instance cited are heraldic. In other parts of 
towii,'^thc labels of tradesmen are imitated in a 
similar way, but not very closely ; and in nearly 
half the qantity sold a bond fide label is gpven, 
j withou||. imitation or sham. “ There would be 
i more sold in that way,” I was told by a sharp 
I lad, quite the real ticket, if the dons as whole- 
j sales the black-lead, would make it up to sell in 
' ha’porths aiidf penn’orth8,^with a proper ’lowance 
j to us ns sells.” This hoy and a young sister went 
I on a round; the boy with black-lead, the girl with 
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boot-laccs, in one direction, tlie rnother going in 
another, and each nuking for their foom. at six 4n 
the evening, or as soon as ‘*sold out.” 

There are, I am informed, 100 to 150 persons 
selling and hawking black-lead in the streets, and 
it may be estimated that they take 4s. each 
weekly (the adults selling other small ^rticles 
with the black-lead ) ; thug we find, averaging the 
number of sellers at 125, that llXO/. is yearly 
expended in this article,, half of which sum .forms 
the profit of the street-folk. 

Of tub Street-Sellers op rKENcn Polish. 
The greater part of the French polish vended in 
the»btreets is b<^ught nt oil and varnish-shops in 
Bethnal green and Whitechapel, the wholesale 
price being l.f. a pint. The street- vendors add 
turpentine to the polish, put it into small bottlu, 
and retail it at 1(L a bottle. They thus contrive 
to clear 5(1. on each shilling they take. 

There arc now fi\e and sofnetiines six men 
selling French polish in the streets and public- 
houses. “ But the trade ’s getting stale,” I was 
told; there was twice as many in it three or 
four years back, and there ’ll be fewer still next 
year.” When French polish first became famous 
there were, I was informed, several cabiiict-makeis 
who hawked it — some having prepared it them- 
selves— and they would occasionally clear 5j(. in a 
day. Of these street-traders there are now none, 
the present vendors having been in no way con- 
nected with the manufacture of furniture. These 
men generall}’- carry with them piSces of “ fancy 
wood,” such as rose, or Fandal wood, which they 
polish up in the streets to show the excellence of 
the varnish. Tlic chief purchasers are W'urkiiig 
people and small tradespeople, or their wives, who 
require trifling quantities of such a conn ositiou 
wdien they re-polish any small article of furniture. 

The French jiolish -sellers, I am assnicd by^a 
man familiar with the business, take 2^'. a day 
each, or ratlier iu^an evening, for the sales are 
then the most frequent ; the 2.?. leaves a prufif iTf 
lOi^. The street expenditure is, therefore (reckon- 
ing five regular sellers), 15C/. yearly. S’one of 
the Fiench polish-sellers coiftiiie theij^pelves en- 
tirely to the sale of it. , 

Of the Street- Sellers of Grease rejioving 
Compositions. 

Tub persons engaged in this trade carry it on 
with a regular patter. One man’s street announce- 
ment is in lollowiiig words : “Here you have 
a coinpo* ' bion to remove stains from silks, muslins, 
bombazeens, cords, ( tabarets of any kind or 
colour. It will never injure nor fade the finest 
silk or satin, but restore it to its original cblour. 
For grease on silks, &c., only rub the composition 
on dry, let it remain five minutes, then take a 
clothes’ brush and brush it ofl^ and it will 1^ found 
to have removed the stains. For grease in woollen 
cloths spread the composition on the place with a 
piece of woollen cloth and cold water ; when dry 
rub it off, and it will reipove the grease or stiuii. 
For pitch or tar use hot water instead of cold, as 
that prevents the nap coining olf the cloth. Here 


it is. Squares of grease-removing composition, 
iie\er known to fail, only Iti. each.” 

I This 8troet-tralhc,(tf was informed, was far more 
extensively carried on when silks and woollen 
1 cloths, and textile manufactures generally, were 
' more costlv and more durable than at jnesent, 

I and when to dye, ami scour, and turn ” a gar- 
' ment, was accounted good housewiveship. The 
sellers then told woiMerf of their making old silk 
gowns, or old coats, as good as new, by removing 
I very discolouration, no matter from what dhuse. 
Kow a silk dress is rarely, if ever, subjected to 
the expel imeiit of being renovated by the virtues 
ofegreasesTv moving compositions sold in the streets. 
The trr> at preseiit, is almost confined to tlie 
removing of the grease from coat-collais, or of 
Btfu .3 from contact with paint, &c., with which 
1) . V (nrhicimlly ; have damaged their garments. 

*Ti.L greasil remover generally carries fiis wares 
on a tray slung in ^^nt of liiln, and often illus- 
trates the efiicaiy of yis composition, by showing 
its application to the very greasy collar of a boy’s 
old jacket, which is remoued un tb admirable fa- 
cility. The man pattijvs as h^ cirries on this 
work. You would have thought now that 
jacket was done for, and only fit for the rag-b.ag, 
or to go to make up a lot for a Jew ; but with my 
. composition — only It/, a cake — it has acquired a 
new nap and a new gloss, and you ’ve escaped a 
j tailor's bill for awhile for It/. You can use your 
I own eyes. Y'oii 've seen me do it, and here ’s the 
j very same stufl' as I h.i\c proved to you is so 
j useful and was never know’ii to^fail. Uo mother, 

I or wife, or mistress, or maid, that wuhes to be 
I careful and not waste money, 8li#uld be without 
! it 111 the house. It removes stains from silks, 

' &c., &c.” 

Notwithstanding these many recomnicndatums, 
the street trade jii grease '''n’o\ing cakes is a very 
}>oor one. It cannot be carried on in bad weather, 
ior an audienci* cannot then be collected, and to 
clear l.s. Gd. in a day is accounted fair work. No 
grease-ilfmover confines his trade to that commo- 
dity. One of the best known sells also plate balls, 
and occasionally woiks conundrums and comic 
exhibitions. The two brotheis, who were formerly 
Grecians at the Blue Coat School, are als(» in this 
line. There are now seven men who sell grease- 
removing compositions, whicii they prepare them- 
selves. The usual ingredients are pipe clay, two 
pennyworth of which is beat up and “ worked 
with two colours,” generally red lead and stone 
blue. This gives tluv composition a streaky look, 
and takes away the appearance ..’pipe clay, 
j The purchasers of this article are, I am told, 
women and servants, but the tra^e is one which 
is declining. One of the best localities for sale is 
Ratcliff' Highway and the purchasers there are 
sailors. One man told me that he once made a 
pound’s vvorth for a sailor, who took it to sea with 
him. The streef seller d'd not know for what 
purpose, but he conjectuicd thiJt it was as a matter 
ol speculation to a foreign country, 

Oalculating that tin. seven grease-removers carry 
on the sale of th^ article 3 days each week, and 
clear li C</. per day, wc find 78 guineas yearly 
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expended in Ibe itreets for the roinoviil of grease. , glove-leather, or wash-leather, and apply it to the 
Neaily the whole is protit. ' place. Art and natuie does the rest. Either 

P/aiiiig Balls are generallf sold by tlie grease- ^ corns, warts, or bunions, cured for one penny.” 
removetti, but soujetimes they aie juotlered for j This, however, is but as the announcement of 
gale alone. Theie aie four men whose priu- | the article on sale, and is followed by a recapitu- 
cipal dependuiici' is on the sale of plating i lation of the many virtues of that peculiar recipe ; 
balls. One announcos Jiis wares ns “making I but, tt^ regaids the major jiart of these street- 
plato as good .is silver, and all itjj'erior metals | traders, the recapitulation is little more than a 
equal to the best plated? Ho tarnish can stand 1 s-Liiige*^ of wf^ds, if tHat, There are, however, 
ugttiuat my plate balls,” he goes on, “and if, in | one and bometinies two patterers, of acknowledged 
this vespcctable company, there bhould chance to powers, who every now and then sell corn-salve — 
be w^y lady or genrmau that has. no plate, thm ' for the jestlee-bness of this class of people drives 
let him make an old brass candlestick shine like ' them to incessant changes in their pursuits — and 


gold, or his tin candh'stiek, extinguisheq, and qll, 
shine like siher. Jlere are the balls that can do 
it, and only 4 a penny. You have only to rub 
the ball on your wash le.'ither, or ^ry woollen , 
cloth, and rub it on what has tojjhe* restored. | 
Eour a jfrnny ! ’ b * I 

These halls, vvliiih are prqgaied by the street- ^ 
sellers, are usually made of ivTialfpeiiuy worth of i 
Avhitening, a ful■tllIng^^ worth of red-lead, and an j 
ounce of quicksil ver^ c o^tinu 7</. A gross of balls i 
costs 7^/,, as re^irds tlie suaterials. The receipts ' 
of the plating hall sellers are the .same a*, those of 
the grease-removers, but with a somewhat binaller 
profit. 

Of Tin: STiiFKT-SnUiKRH of ("ojin S.viak. 

Tllii sticet purveyoib of com s.ihe, or t oru-}>Ubler, 
for J heard both words Ubod, are not mote than 
a do/.eii ill nuinhor; but, jxi ii.ij'f, none (leju nd 
ei^l/re/y upon the b.ile of coni->ai\c for a In mg. 
As is the wont of the ])Utteimg class to which 
they belong, ti'*’**** *>'**•> make lounda into the 
country and into the suburbs, but theie uie .some- 
times, on one day, a do/eii “ working the inaiii 
drugs ’’ (chief t borough laro.sl^ of London : there 
are no women in the tiade. T|ie saUe ns^most 
fiei|ucjuly earned on a binull tiay, slung in front 
of the street professional ; but sometimes it is bold 
at a small stall or stand. Oxfoid-street, llolborn, 
Tottenham-cuurt-ro.id, and Whitechapel,# are fa- 
vourite localiiies for tliese traders ; as are lllack- 
friiiig-road and Newington-causew.iy on the f^uriey 
•ide of the Thaifies. Uii the Satin day evening 
the corn-salve bellers resort to the stret t maikets. 

Tiie patter of these traders is alwa^’^s to the 
same purport (howeier diflerently expressed)-- the 
long-tested efficacy and the unquestionable cheap- 
ness of their remedies. The vendois are glib and 
unhesitating ; but some, owing, 1 imagine, to a 
rejietition of the &mne vvor^s, as tliey mo\e from 
one jiart of a thoroughf.ire to another, or occupy a 
pitch, have acquired a monotonous tone, little cal 
ciliated to impfess a street audiencc-^to clfect 
fvhich a man must be, or appear to be, in carne.bt. 
The patter of one of these dealers, who sells corn- 
sal vo on fine evenings, and works the public- 
houses, “ with anything likely. ’ on wet evening', 
is, from his own account, in the fallowing woids . — j 

*' Here you h.sve d speedy remedy for every ^ 
sort ot corn ! Your hard corn, soft corn, blood | 
corn, black corn, old corn, new corn, wart, or 
bunion, cun be safely cured in tt.ree days! Nothing , 
further to dJ bilt spe.ni this saUe on Ut. piece of i 


their oratory is of a higher order. One of the 
men in qiie.stion speaks to the following purport . 

“ Jlere you aie ! here you are ! 'all that has to 
coniplam of corns. As fast as the shoemaker 
In lies you, I’ll cuie you. If it wasn’t for me he 
duisn’tbing at his woik ; bless you, but he knows 
I'll make his pinching easy to you. Hard corn, 
soft corn, any corn — sold again I Thank you, sir, 
you’ll not have to take a ’bus home w'heu you *ve 
used iny corn-salve, and jou can w'ear your boots 
out then; you can't when you've corns. Now, 
in this little box you see a large corn which was 

I diawn by tins very salve fn^m the honourable 

j foot of the kite lamented Sir Hubert I’eel. It’s 
I been in mv' jiossession three years and foui months, 
j and t^iuugh I’m a jinor m.ui lianl corn, sol t corn, or 
I any com-- tliough J 'ni ,i poor lean, the inore’a llie 
j pity, I wouldn’t si'll that coin lor tin' newest 

, sovereign coined. I call it the free tiade coin, 

' gen’J’nien ami' leddis. No cutting and paring, 
.iiul Bliarpeiiiiig penknives, and venturing on la- 
y.oi8 to level jour CJiiis, this salve diaws tliem 
out — only one penny and without ].ain. But 
woinlors can't lie done in a nioniont. To draw 
[ out such a conif is ] ’ve shown you, the foot, the 
j whole loot, must he soaked fi\e minutes in waim 
; soap and water. That makes the salve penetrate, 

I atid dr.ivv the coin, wdiich then falls out, in three 
j ckiy.s, like a .MJi'd from a flower. Hard coin, soft 
I toVii, Ac., Ac.'’ * 

The eoiii fiom “the hononralilc foot ” of Sir 
llobert^l’ecl, or from the foot of any one likely to 
interest the auufnce, has been scraped and 
trimmed ftoni a cow’.*, heel, and may safely be snb- 
I muted to the inspection and handling ot thejn- 
; credulous. “ There it is,” the coin-seller will 
leiteiati' it .speaks for itself.’' 

One piactiee — less common tliau it was, how- 
! evei, — of tile coni-s.ilve street-seller, is to get a 
frieml to post a letter -ex})ressive (lS*^eliglited as- 
tuiiishmeiit at the excellence and nipl^y of the 
corn-cure — at some post-uHi.’u not very contiguous, 
I If the salve-seller he anxious to remove the corns 
, of ikc ciuzeus, he displays this letter, with tlie 
; genuine post-mark of Piceadilly, St. James’s- 
j street, rail-mail, or any such quarter, to sliovv 
' how the fasliionable world avails itself of his 
wares, cheap us they are, and fastidious as are 
the f.ishionable ! If the street-professional be 
olFeiing his corn-cures in a fahhionable locality, he 
produces .a < letter fioni Cheapside, or Cornhill — 
“there it is, it speaks for itself”- - to show how 
the shrewd city-people, wlio were never taken in 
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by street-sellers in their lives, and couldn't be, 
appreciated that particular corn-salve ! Occasion- 
ally, as the salve-seller is pattering, a man comes 
impetuously forward, and says lolldl 3 ^ “ Here, 
doctor, let me have a shilling’s worth. I bought 
a penn’orth, and it cured one coin by biinging it 

right out —here the d d thing is, it tronbli^d me 

scA-en 3 ’ear - and I ’\e got other corns, a»d I’m 
determined I ’ll root oi'A the wl^ile fa niy of 
them, Como, now, look sliaip, and put uj a 
shilling’s-worth.” The aliilliiig s-worth is gVo' dy 
handed to the applicant as if it were imt oiuv a 
holm Jidc, but ail oidiiiary occurrence iiiitlie way 
of busine.ss. 

One corn-salve seller-- who Avas not in town at 
th^tinie of iny inquiry into this curious matter- - 
had, I was assuied, ‘'and otheis might Innc ” full 
faith iu the eflicacy of the salve he vended. One 
of his felloAv-traders said to me, “ Ay, sir, and he 
lias good reason for trusting to it for a cure ; he 
cured me. of my corns, that I 'in sure of, so there 
can be no nonsense about it. He has a secret.” 
On mv' asking thi.s infoiinant if he had tried hia 
oA\m eorn-sahe, he laughed, and said “No • I ’m 
like tlie regular doctois that Avay, neAvr tiie.s my 
own things.” The same man, Avho had no great 
faith in what lie sold h<*nig ot any use in tlie cure 
of “ corn, Avart, or Imnion,” assured me — and 1 
liaAo no doubt with truth— that lie had sold his 
remedy to persons utter straiigeis to hii«, avIio 
iiad told him afterwards that it had cured thcii 
corns. ''False relic'',” savs a Spanish ]»rovu‘rb, 

have Aviought true miracles,” an^l to what cause 
these corn cures Avere attnhutahle, is not ni\' 
business to inquire. 

I had no diOiculty iu acqiiiiing a knoAvdedge of 
the ingiedients 'of a street coni salve. 
hod}',” said one man, “ tliat nndcistands how to 
set about it, can get tlie recipe^ for 2f/ Resin, 
lib,, (costing hd.) tallow, ^11). emerald 

green {^d.) ; all boiled together. The rmejjnld 
green, I aauis told, aaus to “give it a colonf.” The 
colour is Availed, hut I liaAe cited the most jjsnnl 
mode of prepaiation. Attempts have been m'’de 
to give ail aromatic odour to the salve, but all the 
perfumes within the kiiOAviedf^, oi lailier the 
moans, of the street sellers, Averc oA'cjpOAvered by 
the resin a^id the tallow, “and it has,” rctnaiked 
ctne dealer, “ a ph ysicky sort of smell as it is, 
which answers.” The quantitj^ I have cited Avould 
supply a sufficiencj' of the lomposition* for the 
taking of “a sovereign in penn’oitlis.” In a 
week or sp the stuff becomes discoloured, often 
from do , and has to be re-boiled. Some of the 
trader^ illustrate the mode of ap])lyitig the salve 
by carrying a lighted candle, and a few pieces of 
leather, and showing hoAv ttt soften the composi- 
tion and spread it on the leather. “ Atter all, 
sir,” said the man, A^ho had faith in the virtues of 
his fellow street-trader's salve, “ the regular thing, 
such as I sell, may do good T cannot saj' ; but it 
is very likely that the resin Avill draw the corn, 
just as people apply cobbler’s Avax, Avhich has 
resin in it. The chemists will sell^you something 
of the same sort as I d®,” 

The principal purchasers are Avorking men, who 


buy in the streets, and o( caaionally in the public- 
houses. The trade, howtMM', becomes less and 
less remunerative. To take IS.'f. ma week is a 
good week, and to fake 10.?. is more usual; the 
higher receipt is no doubf attributable to a supe- 
rior patter being used, as men will give lof. to be 
amused Ly this street Avork, Avitliout caring 
uhonl the nostrum. Calculating that eig-ht of these 
traders take>l()s, weekly — so allowing for the fre- 
quent resort of the jpatteiers to anything more at- 
tiMctive- - wo find ‘iOhC expended iu the streets on 
this Bal\e. The profits of the seller are ^bout 
file same ns bis ri'ceipts, for 240 penny worthy can 
be made out of inateiuils costing oiily^ 4)f/. I’he 
farther #utlny ncce^sarv' to this street profession is 
a tra- voith J,?. m !,«. Od , but a huge old back- 
gammon board. Avliich may be bought at the 
M . oiul-lianf| 8h'>p.s for l.t. and sometimes for 6f/., is 
frd’quratly used b}^ the street purveyors of 
coui-.;alve. • 

Of the i^treft SKi-Li'i.s or Glass ant> China 
Cemem’, anu of Razoii Tahte. 

The sale of glass and <?hnui ciMuent is an old trade 
111 the streets, but one Avhich becomes less and 
levS.s followed, before the finer ai tides of crock- 
eiyAvar(‘ became cheap as tlu‘y are now, it Avas of 
importance to mend, if possible, a broken dish of 
better q Mali t}', and (4 more importance to mend a 
china puncli-bovvl. Dishes, fiowever, aie now 
much cheapg*, and china pnnch-bowls are no 
longer ail indispensable pait of even tavern fes- 
tivity. 

The sellers of this cement proclaim it as one 
Avliich will “ cure any china, i4om*, or eartlien- 
waie, and m.tke tlie broken p irts adhere so finnlA’^, 
that if yoiif,b*t it fell .igaiii, it Avill bieak, not at 
tlie^pait Avhere it ' as been cemented, but at some 
otliei. Only % hiill'pi 'll, or a penny a stick.'* 
Tliese tiaders sonieiimes illustrate the adhesive 
stieiigth of the composition by producing a plate 
or dish Avhtch lias been cemented in different 
places; and letting it fall, to break in some 
hitheito sound part. This they usually succeed 
in doing. For the cemcMiting^ of glass the street 
article is noAv jieiliaps never sold, and Avas but 
scaiitil}'^ sold, I am informed, at an\’ time, as the 
junction aa'us always unsightly. 

'1 nere are now four men Avho sell this cement 
in the streets, one usnally to be found in Wilder- 
ness-row, (foMW'ell-.street, being, perhaps, the one 
Avho carries on the tra le most regularl}'. They 
all make their oaat’ i.em« iit : one of the receipts 
being — lib. shellac ({>/), ib. brimstone (irf ), 
blendet^ together until it forms a thick sort of 
glue. This quantity makes h*alf-a-crown'8-worth 
of the cement for the purposes of rettiil. TJlio 
sellers do not confine themselves to one locality, 
but are usuallj’ to be found in one or other of the 
street-markdts on a iSaturday night. If each sell'^r 
take 5a-. Aveekjy (of v' ich 4.s. may be profit), we 
find .'52/. expended \ca?ly Ky street customers in 
this cement. 

I include razor ^>a8te under this head, as some- 
times, and at oite time more frequentlj" than now. 
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the same nidividual sold both articles, though not he called ^Anst Toram fmr, clcnrurg 13s. Od. in 
at the same time. three daj's, or jathcr evenings or nights. ^‘Porain 

There ore twelve street-selfers of razor-paste, fair, sir,^* he said, a sort of feast among the 
but they seem to prefer w'fu'kUig” the distant Jews, always three weeks I’ve heard, afore their 
suburbs, or going on 'country rounds, as there Passover, and I then work A\hitechapel and all 
are often only three in London. It is still that way,” 

vended, I am told, to clerks, Avho use it to I inquired of a man who had carried on this 
sharpen tlieir pen-kniws, but tiie paste, owing to I street tfade for a good many years, it might be 
the prevalence of the use of steel pr-ns, is now ten or twelve, if he had^noticed the uses to which 
almost a superdnity, coirfpa^d to what it was. | Ifis boy-cust(miers put liis not very innocent 
It is bought also, and fiequently enough in public- wares,* and he entered readily into the subject, 
house®, by working men, as a means of “setting” “Why, sir,” he said, “they're not all boy- 
tlicir ra/oVs. The vendors make the paste them^ cu8tomel3, as you call them, but they re far the 


selves, except two, who purchase of a street- 
seller. The ingredients are geneiall}* fullei^s 
earth hog’s lard (Ic?.), find emery powder 

(2(^.). The iMiste is sold in boxes earned on a 
tray, which will cb'se and form a atrt of case, ^ 
like a backgammon lioard. The qu;iptit*y I have | 
given wilf make a dozen boxes (each told at 1^/)^ ' 
so that the profit is^ff^Z, in tii« Is., for to the 4d. 
paid for ingredients must bt; added h/., for tlie 
cost of a dozen boxes. Tlie paste is annoiineed 
as “ warranted to .{jj^-an edg(» to a razor or pen- 
knife superior to^nytbiny*evcr before offered to 
the public.” The strcet-selleis offer to pro%e this 
by sharpening any geutlcinau’s pen-knife on the 
paste spread on a yiioce of soldier’s old belt, winch 
shtirpeiiing, when required, they accomjdieh readily 
enough. One of these yiaHte-pellers, I w;i8 told, 
had been apprenticed to a b.iiber; another had 
liecn a cutler, tlie remainder aio of tin* oidiiiary 
class of street-sellers. 

Oalculating that C men “ work ” the metrojn>lis 
daily, taking 2is*. each per day (with l.s’. 2f/. profit), 
we find 187Z. tluk amount of the street outlay. 

Of Tiiv. Stukf.t Sf.llek of Crackkus and 
Detonating DALLi<. * 

Thin trade, I am informed by ^lersons familiar 
with it, ivould be much more frequently carried 
on by street-folk, and in much greioter numbers, 
were it not the one which of all street callings finds 
the least toleration from the police. “ You nnl^t 
keep your eyes on both corners of the street,” said 
one man, “ when you sell crackeis , and what good 
is it the police stopfting us 1 The boys have only 
to go to a shop, and then it ’s all right.” 

The trade is only known in the streets at 
holiday seasons, and is principally carried on foi 
a few days before and after the .fitii of November, 
and again at Christmas-tide. “ Last November was 
good for crackers,” said one man ; “ it was either 
Guy Faux day, or the da#* before, I ’m not 
sure which now, that J took llis., and nearly 
all of boys, for w'aterloo crackers and ball crackers 
(the common trfide names), ‘ Waterloo ’ being 
th^ ‘ pulling crackers,’ At least three parts was 
ball crackers. I sold them from a barrow, wheel- 
ing it about as if it was liearthstone, and just 
saying quietly when I co’iild, ‘ Six a penny crack- 
ers.’ The boys soon tell one ancWier. All sorts 
bought of me ; docU*s’ Hoys, school boys, pages, 
boys as w'as dressed beautiful, and boys as hadn’t 
neither shoes nor stockings. It ’s sport lor them 
all.” The same man told me he Aid well at what 


most. I ’\c sold to men, and often to drunken 
men. What larks there is with the ba1l-crnckors ! 
One man lost liis eye at Stepney Fair, but tluft ’s 
6 or 7 years ago, from a lark with crackers. The 
it I never exactly understood, bnt I 
kifow he lost liis eye, from the dry gravel in th' 
b.all-cracker bouncing into it. But it’s the boys 
as is fondest of cuukers, I sold 'em all last 
Ohristmas, and inafle my 5f. and bettor on Boxing- 
day. I W'as sold out before () o’clock, as I liad a 
regular run at last — just altogether. After that, 
I saw one lad go quu'tly behind a poor lame old 
w'oinau and pull a Waterloo close beliind her ear, 
ho was a biggish hoy and tidily* dressed; and the 
old body Streamed, ‘ 1 'ni shot.’ She turned about, 
and tlie boy says, says he, * Does your grand- 
niotliei; know you ’re out? It ’s a improper thing, 
so jt is, for you to be walking out by yourself.’ 
You should haN(* seen her ])assioii ! But as she 
was screaming out, ‘ You saucy wngabone ! You 
boys is all wagabones. People can’t pass for you. 
I ’ll give you in charge, I will,” the lad was off 
like a shot, 

“ But one of the primest larks I ever saw that 
way was last w’intor, in a street by Shoreditch. 
An old snob thdt had a bulk was making it all 
right for the night, and a lad god's up. I don’t 
kii^w W'hat he said to tlie old boy, but I saw him 
poke something, a last I think it was, against the 
candle, put it out, and then run off. In a minute, 
thlecor four lads that was ready, let fly at the bulk 
with their ball crackers, and there was a clatter 
as if the bid snob^ind tumbled down, and knocked 
his lasts down ; but Fie soon had his head out- 
hc was Iri^i, I think — and ho first set up a roar 
like a Sniithfield bull, and he shouts, * J ’m kilt 
intirelj wid the min^ienng pistols ! Po-lice ! 
Po-o-diee!’ He seemed taken quite by surprise 
— for they was capital crackers— 1 think he 
couldn ’t have been used to bulks, or he would 
have been used to pelting; but how hcVlM bellow, 
surely. 

“I think it was that sam« niglit too, I saw a 
large old man, buttoned up, but seeming as if he 
was finb-dressed for a party, in a terrible way in the 
Oommercial-road. I lived near there then. There 
W'as three boys afore me — and very well they did it 
— one of ’em throws a ball-cracker bang at the old 
gent’s feet, just behind him, and makes him jump 
^ stunning, and the boy walks on with his hands in 
j his pocket, as if he knovv'd nothing about it. 

' Just after that’ {mother bpy does the same, and 
then the t’other boy; and the old gent — Lord, 
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how he swore ! It was shocking in such a re- 
spectable man, ns I told him, when he said, 2'd 
crackered him ! * Me cracker you/ says I ; ‘ it hid 
look better if you 'd have offered to treat a poor 
fellow to a pint of beer with ginger in it, and tlie 
chill off, than talk such nonsense.* As we wn® 
having this jaw, one of the boys comes back and 
lets fly again; and the old gent saw how it was, 
and he says, ‘Now, if you’ll run after*that lad, 

and give him a d ^ good lining, you sMlI 

have the beer.’ ‘Money down, sir,’ say^ T. ‘if 
you mean honour blight;’ but lie grumbled iiie* 
thing, and Widked away. 1 saw him soon after, i 
talking to a Bobb}’, so I made a short cut home.” 

At the fairs near London there is a consider- 
able salfe of those combustibles; and they are 
often displayed on large stalls in the fair. They^ 
furnish the means of practical jokes to tlie people 
on their return. “ After last Whitsun Green wich 
Fair,” said a street-seller to me, I saw a gent in a 
white choker, like a parson, look in at a pastry- 
cook’s shop, as is jist by the Elephant (and Castle), 
a-waiting for a ’bus, 1 s’pose. There was an old 
’omaii with a red face standing near him ; and I 
saw a lad, wvy quick, pin something to one ’s 
coat and the t ’others gown. They turned jist 
arter, and bang j^oes a Waterloo, and they looks 
savage one at another; and hup comes that in- 
dentieal boy, and he sa^’s to the red faced ’oman, 
a pointing to the white choker, ‘Maim, I seed 
him a twiddling with your gown. He done it for 
a lark arter the fair, and ought to stand some- 
thing.’ So the parson, if he were a parson, 
walked away.” * 

There are eight makers, I am to.u, who supply 
the street-sellers and the small shops with these 
crackers. Tiie wholesale price is id. to (Sd. a gross, 
the “cracker-balls” bedng the dearest. The retail 
price in the streets is from six +0 twelve a penny, 
accoiding to tbe appearance and ejigeriiess of the 
purchaser. Some street traders carry tliese com- 
modities on trays, iind very few are statioiliiry, 
except at fairs. I am assured, that for a few 
days last November, from 50 to GO me# ^iid 
women were selling crackers in the streets, of 
course “on the sly." In so irregular . and sur- 
reptitious a trade, it is hot? ptfesible even to np- 
proxiinate to statistics. The most intelligent man 
that I met with, acquainted, as fie called it, 

with all the ins and outs of the trade,” calcu- 
lated that in November and Christmas, 100^ at 
least was expended in the streets in these com- 
bustibles, and another ^ OOi. in the other parts of 
the year About Tower-hill, Batcliff-highway (or 
“the F.ghway,” as streetsellers often call it), and 
in Wappntg and Shad well, the sale of crackers is 
the best. The sellers are the ordinary street- 
sellers, and no patter is required. • 

Of Tni3 STRBET-SniiLERS OF LuOlPER-M.AT.'irEP. 
Under this head I shall speak only of those who 
sell the matches, apart from those who, in proffer- 
ing lucifcr boxes, mix up trade with mendicancy. 
The latter class I have spoken of, and shall treat 
of them more fully under the head of “ the Lon- 
don Poor.” 


Until “ lucifers ” became cheap and in general 
use, the matches sold by the street-tolks, and there 
were numbers in the trade, wore usually prepareU 
by themselves, ^he manufactures wore simple 
enough. Wooden splints, twice or thrice the 
length of the lucifer matches now in use, were 
prepared, arid dipped into brimstone, melted in an 
j iron ladle. The matches were never, as now, 

[ self-igniting, or rather igni table by rapid friction; 

( but it was necessity to “strike a light’’ by the 
I concussion of a flint and steel, the sparks from 
I which were communicated to tinder kept in 
^ “ box.” 

The brimstone match-sellers were of all ages, 
Jnit prmripally, I am told, old people. Many of 
them during, and for some years after the war, 
wore tattered legimentals, or sonic remains of 
r ditary mraphenialia, and had been, or assumed 
i * havf^ hSen, s>oldiers, but not entitled to a peii- 
j•sl<n ; the Jsam wii'i seamen. I inquiri'd of 
some of the present r.ice gf match-sellers what 
became of the “ old bninstones,’' as I heard them 
called, but from thdbi i could gain little inform- 
ation. All old groundsel-gatherer told me that 
some went into Iiis* trattif.'^'^^tlthers, ? learned, 
“ took to pins,” and others to song or tract selling. 
Indeed the brimstone malcli-sellers not unfie- 
qnently carried a few songs to vend with their 
matches. It must be borm* in mind that, 15 
years ago, those street trades, into which any one 
who is master of a few pence can now embark, 
were less numerous. Others of the match-sellers, 
with rouiidsf or being known men, displaced their 
“ brimstones ” for “ lucifers,” and traded on as 
usual. 1 heard of one old man, now dead, who 
made a liMiig on briinstone-inay^hes by suliuig a 
good quantity in Hackney, Stoke Newington, and 
iblington, and who h’- g refused to sell lucifer- 
niatclies; “ they was new-fangled rubbish,” he said, 
“cftid would soon'have th^^ir day.” He found his 
customers, hoit'cver, fall and in apprehension 
of losing them all, he was compelled to move with 
the times. 

“I believe, sir,” said one man, still a street- 
seller, but not having sold matches of any kind 
for years, — “I believe I was the first who 
hawked ‘Congreves/ or ‘instantaneous lights;’ 
they weren’t called ‘ lucifers ’ for a good while 
after. I bought them at Mr. Jones’s light-house in 
the Strand, and if I remember right, for it must 
be more than 20 years ago, between 1820 and 
1830, Mr. Jones had a patent bomehow about 
thorn. I bought them at 7s. a dozen boxes, and 
sold them at 1 a a box. I ’m not sure how many 
matches was in a box, but ihink it was 100. 
You ’ll get as much for a farthing now, as you 
would ‘lor a shilling then. The matches were 
lighted by being drawn quickly through sand- 
paper. I sold them for a twelvemonth, and tiad 
the trade all to myself. As far as I know, I had ; 
for I never met with or heard of anybody else in 
it all that tini"„ I did deceit at it. I suppose I 
cleartul my 15.f. a n. • (>.* price kept the same 

while I was in the business. I sold them at city 
offices. I supplied the Phoenix in Lombard- 
street, I rememiicr, and the better sort of shops. 


A A 3 
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People liked them when they wanted to light a j 
candle in a hurry, in places where* there was no | 
iire to seal a letter, or such like. There was no 
envelopes in them days. The penny-postage 
brought ih&m in. I was sometimes told not to 
carry such things there again, as they didn’t want 
the house set on fire by keeping such dangerous 
things in it. Now, I suppose, lucifers are in every 
house, and that there’s not a tinderd^ox used in 
an London.” Such appeal's is have been the 
beginning of the extensive Street-trade in these 
chetnicsl preparations now curried on. At the 
twel\enionth’s end, my informant went into an- 
other line of business. 

Tlie “ German Congreves ” were soon a^ter in-t,' 
troduced, and were at first sold wholesale at the 
“English and Gorman” swag-shops in Hounds- 
diteh, at 2.'f. the dozen })oxes, and weje retailed 
at 3(^., 4t/., nnd sometimes as high as 6d. tf.e box. j 
These mnfil'hes, I am told, “kept Ceir hold”* 
about five 3 ^ear 8 , \vhe« thej*^ ceay*d to he a portion 
of the street trade;. The German Congreves were 
ignited by being drawn along a slip of sand- 
paper, at^the hottoui oj] the box, as is done at 
present; with son^J’^owevvT, a double piece of j 
sand-paper was sold for purposes of igniting. 

After tins tune cheaper and cheaper matches 
were introduced, and were sold in the streets im- 
mediately on their introduction. At first, the 
cheaper matches had an unpleasant smell, and 
could hardly he kept in a bed-roum, but that was | 
obviated, and the trade progressed to its present i 
extent. • | 

The Incifer-matcli boxes, the most frequent in i 
the street-trade, are bought by the poor persons I 
ficliing them in tljf streets, Jit the niannfacturers, { 
or at oil-shops, for a number of oilmen buj’ largely j 
of the mamifacturers, and can “supply the trade” 
at the same rate as the manufacturer. * The price j 
is 2\d. the dozen boxes, each box containing f50 
matches. Some of the boxes ((German made) arc 
round, and many used to be of tin, hut these are 
rarelj" Been now. The prices are proportionate. 
The common price of a lucifer box in the streets 
is Id., but manj’ bux’ers, I am told, insist upon 
and obtain three a penny, which 11103 " do generall 3 " 
of some one who supplies them regularl 3 ". The 
trade is chiefl 3 ' itinerant. 

One feeble old man gave me the following 
account of his customers, lie had been in the 
employ of market-gardeners, carmen, and others, 
whose business necessitated the use of carts and 
horses. In his old age he was unable to do any 
hard work ; he was assistec^ however, b 3 '’ his 
family, especially by one son living in the 
country ; he had a room in the house of a daugh- 
ter, who was a widow, but his childrc^n were 
nnyv working people, with families, he said, and so 
he sold a few lucifers “ as a help,” nnd to have 
the comfort of a bit of tobacco, and buy an old 
thing in the way of cldthing without troubling 
any one. Gut of his earnings, tot; he paid 6rf. a 
week for the schooling ef one of his daughter's 
children. 

“ I feii these lucifers, sir,” he said, in answer 
to xny inquiries, “ I never be^ tith them : I ’d 


scorn it. My children help me, as I ’re told you ; 
I did my best for them when I was able, and sd 
I have a just sort of claim on them. Well, 
indeed, then, sir, as you ask me, if I had only 
myself to depend upon, why I couldn’t live. I 
must beg or go into the house, and I don’t know 
which I should take to worst at 72. I’ve been 
selling fimifers about five years, for I was worn 
out with Jhard work and rheumatics when I was 
65*>or 66 . 1 go#&-egular rAinds, about 2 miles in a 

day, or , 2 . 5 , or if it’s fine 3 miles or more from 
where I live, and the same distance hack, for I 
can somet^nes walk middling if I can do nothing 
else. I carry my boxes tied up in a handker- 
chief, nnd hold 2 or 3 in m 3 " hand. I ’ni ashamed 
to hold them out on any rail where I aint^knowi^; 
and never do if there isn’t a good-humoured 
looking person to be seen below, or through the 
kitrficii window. But hiy eyesight aint good, 
nnd I make mistakes, and get snapped up very 
short at times. Yesterday, now, I was luck 3 *’ 
in m 3 " small wa 3 ". ^There’s a gentleman, that i(I 
can see him, I can always sell boxes to at Id. 
a piece. That’s liis price, he says, and he takes 
no change if 1 olfer it. I saw him 3 "esterda 3 " at 
his own door, and says he, * Well, old gre 3 "hf‘nrd, 

1 haven’t seen you for a long time. Here *s 1 5 , 
leave a dozen boxes,’ I told him I had only 11 
left ; but he said, ‘ 0 , it ’s all the same,’ and he 
told a hoy that was crossing the hiall to take them 
into the kitchen, nnd we soon could hear the 
hoiisekoeper grunihlmg quite loud — perhaps she 
didn’t know her master eouM hear — about being 
bothered with ri/obish that people took in master 
with ; and the gentleman shouts out, * Some of 

3 "ou stop that old mouth, will you She 

wants a profit out of them in her bills.’ All was 
quiet then, and he snts to me quite friendly, * If 
she wasn’t the lavst cook in London I ’d have 
quitted her long since, by G — tThe old man 
chuckled no little as he related this ; he then went 
on, lie’s a swearing man, but a good man, I’m 
sure, and I don’t know why he ’s so kind to me. 
Pefiifips he is to others. 1 ’m ashamed to hold 
my boxes to the ary rails, ’cause so many does 
that to bi^i,. I sell lucifers both to mistresses and 
ni.-iids. Son^e wilf h^ve 3 for a Jd., and though 
it’s a poor profit, I do it, for they sa 3 ", ‘ 0, if yiiu 
come this way constant, we ’ll buy of 3 ’ou when- 
ever we want. If 3 "ou won’t give 3 a penny,* 
there’s plent 3 " tvill.’ I sell, too, in some small 
streets, Lisson-grove way, to women that see me 
from their windows, and come down to the doOi*. 
They ’re needle- workers I think. Thej^tay some* 
times, ‘ I ’m glad I 've seen you, for itlisig;e 8 me 
the trouble of runnihg out.* 

“Well, sir, 1 ’m sure I hardly know how many 
boxes i seU. On a middling good day I sell 

2 dozen, on a good day 3 dozen, on a bad day 
not a dozen, sometimes not half-a-dozen, and 
sometimes, but not often, not more than a 
couple. Then in bad weather I don’t go out, 
nnd time liangs very heavy if it isn’t a Monday ; 
for every Monday I buy a threepenny paper 
of a newsman# for 2d., nnd read it as well os I 
can with m 3 " old eyes and glasses, and get toy 
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dan^fliter to read a bit to lac in tbc evenin", and 
next day I send the paper to my son in the 
country, and so save him buying one. As well as 
I can tell I sell about 9 dozen boxes a week, one 
week with another, and clear from 2.s\ to 2s ()/?. 
It’s emplojmient for me as well as a help.” 

It is not easy to estimate the precise nn^Vber of 
persons who really sell Incifer matches as/i means 
of subsistence, or as a prinei[>al Jl< ans. Th 
are niany, especially girls and women, the ’oa- 
jority being Irishwomen, who do not aii ^dy 
solicit chaiity. and do not even sa}', “ F^ 3 >' a box 
of lucifcrs irom a poor crc.iture, lo get Inu* a 
ha’portli of bread or, please a bit of bioken 
\ icjnals, if it ’s only (old potatoes, for a bov of the 
best Incifer^.” ^ ct these match-seller.s look so 
iinploriimly down an aiea, or through a window, 
some “ slinuldei ing ” a young diild the while. a\-id 
remain tlnmc so peitinaciomslN tliata box ih bouuht, 
or a hiairpeiniv given, often merely to g**t iid of 
iho applicant. '• 

An intidligciit man, a street-sidlei, and familiar 
with stH'et trading geiK'ially. whom I (jiiestioned 
on the Fuhiect, said It 's kmIIv hard to tidh sir, 
but I bhould c.iltul,vt(‘ ibis way. It's the r(‘al ] 
sellers yon ask al*oiit ; ibem as tiies to live on j 
their selling lucifevs, oi ns tlu-ir mam Mi[»port. I 
li!i\e W’orked London uiul the outside places y('8, 

I mean tbesubuibs- lu ton lounds, oi (listricis. but 
six is better, lor you can then go the .same round the 
same clay next week, and so get hnown. The real 
sellers, in my ojunion, is old men and w’omcn out 
ol employ, or past woik, and t<F beg they are 
ashamed, I ’\e read the Ibhleyou see, sir, though 
1 ’ve laid too much to do w'ltli gay persons <wen to 
go to cliincli. I slioidd say that in c.itli of those 
t'm rounds, or at any Kite, splicing one aith 
another, wms twenty iiersons r».illy sell ..g luci- 
teis. V(‘S, and di’peiiding a good deal upon them, 
for they’re an easy carnagi* Icr .in inhrm boc^y, 
and as ready a sale as most thing'i. f don’t ] 
reckon tiicm as b('gs, or w’hinc'^, (U* sticks to a 
linus(j for an hour, hut them as sells ; in , 
opinion, they’re 200, and no nmre. All tlie | 
others dodges, in one w.iy or other, on ^aty ' 
charity. There's one lurk 's gettijjg common 
now. A nuin w<dl dressed, and ^e^y^clean, and 
wi'aring gloies, knoiks at a dooi, and asks to 
speak to the master or misties.s. If In* succeeds, 
he looks about him as if he wais ashamed, and 
then he pulls out of Ins coat-pocket a liicihr box 
or two, and asks, as a favour, to he allowed to sell 
one, as rec^ led encumstanees dri\e him to do so. 
lie does'* u beg, but I don't reckon him a seller, 
for he nas always some story or oth(*r to tell, 
that’s all a fakement,” ]\loid dwellers in a 
suburb will have met with one cf the.se •well- 
dressed match -sellers. 

Adofjting my informant’s calculation, and sup- 
posing that each of tliese traders t.ike, on hitifers 
alone, but Lf. weekly, selling nine dozmi (Avith a 
profit to the seller of from l.s. 9(^. to 2'!. fh/.l, we 
find 2080^, expended in this way. The matches 
aie sold also at 8tall«i, w'lth other at'iiclos, in the 
ctieet market.**, and elsewhere ; hut this traffic, I 
am t(dd, heeonics smaller, and only amounts to one 


I tenth of the amount I have specified as taken by 
' itinerants. These street-selhns reside in all parts 
{ of towm which I »have before specifu'd as tho 
I qnarti'rs of the poor. 

I Of THF STREKT-iSETiLKUS OP ClOAR LtuTIT'*!, 

I oil FrZEEH. 

, Titi*=: is one*of the employments to which boys, 
wdinni neglect, ill-freitlment, destitution, or a 
vagrant disposition, have driven or lured to a 
btreet life, seem to resort to almost as readil/ as to 
the oileis,” “Old your 'os, sir' “Shall I carry 
your passel, inarm > ’ 

• The hiding required to enter into the 

hiisiiu is one ean-je of its nurnheiing many fol- 
Iow(‘rs. The “fu OCR," as I most fre(|iieiitly heard 
tl iti calledji ai ' bold at the “Oongieve shojis,” 
.1 I.are Vhic’fly Ol^rman mad*'. At one time, iri- 
ffetu, they \A;ie amnmiiceil as “ Oeniiaii tinder.” 
The w holesale eli.ij^ is 4 ' f/.*per 1 000 “lights.” 
Tin' lOOO lights tiiv, apf)(»rtumed into fifty lows, 
('aeh of tw'enty self igniting matches; and tlu'se 
“row's” are solil in tlie% one^or tw'o 
lor , and tw'o, thre^, or foiIr^L^ It is eoni- 
nion enough for a jinenile fir/ee seller to buy only 
500 ; so that 2’,(/. ^up])lies his stock in trade 
[ Tln> hoys tf'»‘ tile majority of th.e street-tradi'rs 
1 who sell lii/.ees, are boys) frequent the ap- 
jpioaclns to the steam-boat piers, the oninihus 
stands, and whatever places nie resorted to by 
persons who Io\e to Miioke in tlie open air. i^ome 
1 of these ^omig tradins lia\e neither slioi's nor 
stockings, more espemally the Irish lads, wdio arc 
at least Imlf the nuniher, and apology for a 
cap fully displays the J.irgc rc'd ears, and flat 
features, Avhieh si^em to distinguish a class of the 
Irish elnldrij'ii in the s.icets of London. Some 
Jiish^boys hold oiif their rc'd-tipped lii/eea witli 
an a|'p("abng lo(4<, niean^ . » b(‘ plaintivj', and say, 
in a winning tone, “Hpend a balfjienny on a 
poor boy, your honour.” Otheis (dFer tliciii, 
W'ithoiit any apjiealmg look or toiu', eitlier in si- 
lenee, dv saying — “ Jhiy a fuzee to light your 
}»)pe or eig.ir, air , a low of lights for a L/.” 

I met witii one Tiibli hoy, ol thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, who w'as ollering fiizees to the 
py'i'sons going to Chalk Farm fair on J''aRter 
Tuesday , hut the ram k('pt away niany visitors, 
and the lad could liaidly imd a cubtomer. He 
WMS htei.illy dienched, lor Ins .skin, blimnig W'ith 
the lain, could be seen almnt Ins arms and knees 
I through the blits of his tl hi corduroy jacket and 
trowsers, and lu' woro tio sliirt. 

“ It’s oianges T si'll in ginr your honour,” ho 
.said, “and it ’s on orange's 1 hopes to be next 
week, plaze (jod But mt.th''r -it**s oningo-selling 
bho IS too — wanted to make a grand show fee 
Aibter wake, and tuk the money’ to do it, and put 
me on the luzeo'i. It ’s the tliruih I ’m telling 
your honour. Siie thought I might be after 
making a male’s 'mate” al’s meat) “out of th?em, 
intirely ; but the sorra ti *inalL I’ll make to day 
if It cost mi' a fardin, for I haven’t tuk one. 1 
niver remmibor any k.der ; mother and me lives 
togetlier Roniehow ^ glory be to (rod ; but it 's often 
knowiri w'hat it is to oe hungry we are. I 'vo 
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sould fuzeea before, when ingans, and nuts, and 
oranges was dear and not for the poor to bu}", 
but 1 niver did so bad as to-day* A ginticman 
once said to me ; * Here, Pat, yer sowl, you look 
hungry, Here’s a thirtecner for yez; go and get 
drunk wid it.’ Och, no, your honour, he wasn’t 
an Iris]) ginticman ; it was afthcr mocking me he 
was, God save him.” On my asking the boy if 
he felt hurt at this mockery* he answered, slily, 
witli all his air of simplicity, *‘Siire, thin, wasn’t 
there dhe shillin’ '? For it was a shillin’ he gave 
me, glor^’^ be to (lod. No, I niver heard it called, 
a till! teener before, but mother has. Och, thin, 
sir, indeed, and it’s could and wet I am. ^ I hav^e 
a new shirt, as was giv to mother for me by a 
lady, but I wouldn’t put it on sich a day as this, | 
your honour, sir. I ’ll go to mass an it ivery ' 
Sunday. Ive made Qd. a day anif sometimes 
more a sidlin’ fuzees, wid luck, Goc(j^ be praiW^ 
but the had withei^’s put me out intirely this 
time,” ’ 

The fuzec-sellers frequently offer their wares at 
the bars of public-houses in the daytime, and 
sometimes dispo^r^flTtliem^lo those landlords who 
sell cigars. From the best information 1 can com- 
mand there are now upwards of 200 persons 
selling fuzccs in the streets of the metropolis. But 
the trade is often collateral. The cigar-seller offers 
fuzees, play -bill sellers (boys) do so sometimes at 
the doors of the theatres to persons coming out, 
the pipe-sellers also carry them ; they ate some; 
times sold along with hicifer matches, and at 
miscellaneous stalls. It will, I believe, be accurate 
to state that in the streets there aio generally 
100 persona sul^isting, or endeavouring to subsist, 
on tlie sale of fuzees alone. It may be estimated 
also that each of these traders averages a receipt 
of lOd. a day (with a profit exceeding 6c^.), so 
that 1300/. is yearly laid out In the streets iil’tliis 
way. ' 

{)f the fuzee-selling lads, those who arc parent- 
loss, or runaway, sleep in the lodging-houses, in 
the better conducted of which the master or deputy 
takes charge of the stock of fuzees or lucifer- 
matches during the night to avert the risk of fire; 
in others these comhnstihles are stowed anywhere 
at the discretion, or indiscretion, of the lodgers. 

Op thk Stkeht-Skllers of GrTTA-PEiiciiA 
IIeaus. 

There are many articles -which, having become 
cheap in the shops, find their Avay to the street- 
traders, and after a brief, of comparatively brief, 
and piosperous trade has been carried on in them, 
gradually disappear. These are usually things 
which are grotesque or amusing, but of no utility, 
§,nd they are supplanted by some more attractive 
novelty — a main attraction being that it is a 
novelty. 

Among such rnattm of street-trade arc the 
clastic toys called “ gutta-percka heads these, 
how'cvor. have no pjUta-yercha in their composition, 
but consist solely of a composition made of 
glue and treacle — the same ns is used for printer’s 
rollers. The heads are small folourcd models of 
the human faciy usually with projecting ijose and 


chin, and wide or distorted mouth, which admit 
of being squeezed into a different form of fea- 
tures, their elasticity causing them to return to 
the original caste. The trade carried on in the 
streets in these toys was at one time extensive, 
but it seems now to be gradually disappearing. 
On a fine day a little after noon, last week, there 
was no^^one ‘^head” exposed for sale in any of 
the foni^^great |^reet markets of Leather-lane, the 
Brill, yottenham-court-road including the Hamp- 
stead-road, and High-street, Camden-town. 

The trade became establi.shed in the streets up- 
wards o^two years ago. At first, I am told by a 
street-seller, himself one of the first, theie Avere 
six “head-sellers,” who “ worked” the parks and 
their vicinity. My informant one day sold a gfbss 
of heads in and about Hy de-park, and a more 
fo^Junate fellow- trader on the same day sold 
gross. Tlie heads were recommended, whenever 
opportunity offered, by a little patter. “ Here,” 
one man used to spy, “ here ’s the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s head for \d. It’s modelled from the 
statty on horseback, but is a improvement. His 
nose speaks for itself. Sir llobert reel’s only Id. 
Anybody j'ou please is Irf. ; a free choice and 
no favour. The Queen and all the Royal Family 
\d. apiece.” As the street-seller offered to dis- 
pose of the model of any eminent man’s head and 
face, he held up some one of the most grotesque 
of thd number. Another man one Saturday 
evening sold fiv'e or six dozen to costennongeis 
and others in the street maikets “ pattering” them 
off as the likenesses of any policeman who might 
be obnoxious to the street-traders ! This w.is 
when the trade Avas new. The number of sellers 
was a dozen in the second Aveek ; it Avas soon 
twenty-fiA'e, all confining themselves to the sale of 
the heads; be8idp,8 these the heads Avere offered to 
the street-buying public by many of the stationaiy 
street-folk, whose stock partook ol a miseell.ineous 
clMracter. The men carrying on this traffic were 
of the class of general street-sellers, 
c ^ The trade was spoiled, sir,” said an informant, 
“ by so many going into it, but I vc heard that 
it’s nott bad in parts of the country hoav. The 
sale was alAvays^best in the parks, I believe, and 
Sundays Afas the best days. I don’t pretend to 
be leamcd*aboiit religion, but I knoAV that many 
a time after I 'd earned next to nothing in a Afet 
week, it came a line Sunday morning, and I 
took as much as got me and my Avife and 
children a good dinner of meat and potatoes, and 
sometimes, Avhen we could depend on it, smoking 
hot from the baker’s oven ; and I thefenjelt I had 
something to thank God for. You see, ».r, when 
a man’s been out all the Veek, and often with 
notlivig to call half a dinner, and his wife’s earn- 
ings only a few pence by sewing at home, with 
three young children to take care of, you ’re 
nouiished and comforted, and your strength keeps 
lip, by a meat dinner on a Sundaj', quietly in 
your oAvn room. But them as eats their dinner 
without having to cam it, can’t understand about 
that, and asj, the Sunday park trade was stopped, 
the police drive us abiAit like dogs, not gentle- 
men’s dogs, but stray or mad dogs. And it 
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BPems there ’a some sort of a new police. I can't 
niideratand a bit of it, and I don’t want to, for 
the old police is trouble enough.” 

The gutta-percha heads are mostly bought at the 

English and Q-erman ” awag-shopa. A few are 
made by the men who sell them in the streets. 
The swag ” price is l.«. the gross; at onetime 
the swag man demurred to sell less than half a 
gross, but now when tlie demand i.s dimiiiilhed, a 
dozen is readily supplied for S</^ Tin- street 
])rice retail, is and always was Id. a head T 
principal purchasers in the street are boys and 
young men, with a few tradesmen or working ' 
people, “ 811 th as can afford a penny or t\^o," ^\ iio i 
buy the “ gutta perclia” heads for their children i 
There used to be a tolerable trade in public , 
houses, where persons enjoying themselves bought ' 
them “ for a lark,” but this trade has now ^ 
dwindled to a mere nothing. One of the “larkp : 
an informant knew to be praetised, Avas to attach 
the head to a piece of pajier or card, write upon 
It some one's jiame, make it up ^nto a ji.ircel, and 
send it to the Hatteiod invividual. The same man 
hud sold heads to young wiunen, not servant- 
maids he thought, but in some not very ill paid | 
employment, and ho believed, fiom their manner 
when buying, for S(pne similar pin pose of “larking.’' 
"Wbeu tile beads Averc a novelty, be sold a good j 
many to women of the town. I 

There arc now no streel-l'olka who depend upon 
the sale of these gutta-percha heads, but tb^y sell 
them occasionally. The usual mode is to display 
them on a tray, and now, generally with other 
things. One man shoAved me box, Avhich, 
Avhen the lid Avas raised, In* cairieu as a tn.y 
slniig round his neck, and it contained gutta- 
percha heads, evliibition medals, and rings and 
other jieniiy ai tides of lewellery. 

Thcie are at present, 1 am mfjyrined, 30 pi i sons 
selling gutta pefclia heads in the streets, some of 
them confining tneir business .solely to tliose articles. 
In this number, liowever, 1 «lo not imdyde tli^se 
Avdio are both makers and selleis. Their nvei age 
receipts, I am as.sured, do not exceed .5.v. a vae^ik 
each, for, though some may take l.'i.v. a Aveek, 
others, and generally tin* stationary liea^l-scllers, 
do not take Ia*. The piofit #0 rtie street retailer 
is one thiid of his receipts. From tin:? calculation 
it nppi’ars, that it the present rate of sifle continue, 
390^. 18 spent yearly in these stieet toys. At 
one time it Avas far more than twice the amount. 


on ’ in his present trade. He spoke merrily of 
his troubles, as I have found common among his 
class, Avhen they are over. 

“My father had^a milk-walk,” ho said, “ and 
wh 11 he died I Avas Avitliout money and had 
nothing to do, but I soon got a place with a single 
I gontlcman. He had a small house, and kept only 
me and a old liousokeeper. I was to make niy- 
' self generally iisel'ul, but when I first ivent, liie 
mo.st I had to do w|p look after a horse that 
li ster Jiad. Master never was on horseback in 
his life, but he took Skipjack — that was the hprse’s 
^^ame, he aa'hs rising six~for a debt, and kept him 
two month«f till he could sell him to his mind. 
JN^isteiMook a lavgeisb gaiden — for ho was fond of 
growing ..oAvers nnd \egetable8, and nimle presents 
of them —just lief, .e poor Skipjack Avent, and I 
AAU'^ '»et to Avnrk 1 • it, besides do my house-work. 
I' { 1 ^ 011 * 3 ' pl.ice, and I was wery conifable. 
itut'iiiii.ster, ^ho Avas a good master aiiij a friend 
to a poor man, as T ki w, got^into difficulties ; he 
was sometliiiig in ffie Citt' ; I never understood 
Avhat ; and one mglft, Avlieii I'd been above a 
year and a-balf AVith him, he told me J must go, 
lor he couldn t afford to^ke?|) i..fe^ii\' lougSr. Eext 
day^ he Avns arrested, quite sudden 1 believe, and 
sent to piison for debt. I had a good character, 
but nobodv cared for one from a man in prison, 
j and in a mouth my money was out, and my last 
[ 6d AA'eiit for an adveitisement, Avliat Avas no 
1 good to me. I then took to liolding horses or 
' anything that Avn.y, and u.sed to sleep Jii the parks 
or by the roadl-SKles Avhere it was quiet. 1 did 
that for a nioiifh and more. I’ve sometimes never 
tasted food all day, and used to quencli m 3 'S(‘lf 
(so In* Avorded it) with cold Avater from the 
pumps. It took off the liimger fr?r a time. 1 got 
to know other boA's that . a.M living as 1 was, and 
when 1 could' attoid it J slept at lodging houses, the 
boy» took me to of told i about. One evening 
a gentleman gate me 1.?, for catching his hor.se 
that he'd left Btamlmg, but it had got frightened, 
and run off'. Next morning 1 Avxnt into the flj"- 
papei trade,-- it’s neatly two years ago, I think— 
because a boy^ I slept willi did tnly in it. We 
bought the papers at the ffr.st shop as Avas open, 
and then got leave of the dep^t}*^ of the lodging- 
house to catch all the flies we could, and we stuck 
Hiem thick on the paper, and fastened the paper 
to our hats. I used to think, when I was in ser- 
vice, how a smart liver}" hat, with a cockade to it, 


Of TUK StIIEET-SeLI.KRB of FLA^-rAFERS 
AND 13 ei:tli<>Wakers. 

Flt-Paj'..iis came, generally, into street-traffic, I 
am informed, in the |urnmer of 1848. 

The fly-papers are sold Avliob sale nt many of 
the oil-shops, but the principal shop for the^uppl}’- 
of the street-traders is 111 Wliitechapel. The 
wholesale price is 2 if/, a dozen, and the (.street) 
retail charge a paper, or three 1</. A young 
man, to whom I was referred, and wlmm I found 
RelUng, or rather bartering, crockery, gave me the 
following account of bis experience of the fly- 
paper trade. He was a roav-cheek%(l, strong-built 
young fellow, and said Ifli thought he was “ getting 


would look, but instead of that 1 turned out, the 
first time in my life that ever 1 sold anything, 
with my hat stuck rounu with flies. J felt so 
a'^Immed I could ha'fe cried. ’ was miserable, I 
felt so aw kerd. Jhit I spent inv last tid. in some 
gin and tmlk to give me couragfv and that bright- 
ened me up a bit, and I set to Avork. I went 
Milc end wf^’, and got out of the main stredls, 
and I suppose 1 ’d gone into streets and places 
Avlierc there hadn t often been fly-papers before, 
nnd 1 soon had g lot of bo 3"8 following me, and 1 
felt, almost, tin if l \, %ick^ a pocket, or done 
.sonietiiing to be ’shamed of. I could hardly ciy 
‘Catch 'em alive, only a halfpenny!’ iJut J 
found J could se^l my- papers to public-houses and 
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shopkeepers, such as grocers and confectioners, 
and that gave me pluck, boys caught flics, 

> and then came up to me, and threw tiiem against 
ray hat, and if they stuck th^ lads set up a shout. 

I stuck to the trade, however, and took 2,9. M. to 

3.9. every day that week, more than half of it 
profit, and on Saturday 1 took Bs. Gf/. The trade 
is all to housekeepers. I called at open shops and 
looked up ut the windows, or held up my hat at 
private houses, and was sgm^imes beckoned to go 
in and sell my papers. Women bought most, 1 
think, ‘ Nasty things,’ they used to say, * there 'a 
no keeping nothing clean for them.’ I ftuck to th^ 
trade for near two months, and th^fn I was worth 

13.9. 6t/., and had got a pair of good shoes, and^a 
good second-hand sliirt, with one to clfftiige it ; 
and next 1 did a little in tins and hardware, at 
the places where 1 used to go my fly rounds, and 
in the winter I got into the erode trade, with 
another young fellow for a mate, and I ’mill »t 
yet, and getting a tidy connection, i think.” 

tSome of the lly paper sellers? make their stock-in- 
trade, but three -fourths of Hue number buy them 
ready-made. The street-sellers make them of old 
newsjiapers or o^h*» fk nste-paper, no matter how 
dirty. To the paper they apply turpentine and 
common coach varnish, some using resm instead of 
varnish, and occasionally they dash a few grains 
of sugar over the composition when spread upon 
the paper. 

Last summer, 1 was iiiformctl, there were fifty 
or sixty persons selling fl 3 '-papers and beetle 
wafers in the streets; some of tl^un boys, and 
all of them of the general class of street-sellers, 
who ^^take" to any trade for which 1.9. suffices 
as capital. Their average earnings mav be esti- 
mated at 25. Off. a day, about one-half being 
profit. This gives a street outlay, soy for a 
** season” of ten weeks, of 375/., caltmlathig 
sellers. • • 

A few of these street traders cjlrried a side of a 
newspaper, black with Hies, attached to a stick, 
waving it like a Hag. The cnes were “ (latch ’em 
alive ! Catch ’em alive for !” “ New method 

of destroying thousands ! ” 

Of the Stueet^Selleus of Miscellaneous 
Manufactuuki) Auticlks. 

In addition to the more staple wares which forla 
the street trade in mnmifactured articles of a 
miscellaneous character, are many, as I said before, 
which have been popular for a while and are now 
entirely disused. In the course of my inquiry it 
was remarkable how obliiious I found many of 
the street-sellers ns to whUt they liad sold at 
various periods. dear, yes sir, I've sold 

all sorts of thiqgs in the streets besides what 
I ’m on now ; first one and then another as 
litomised a few pence,” was the substance of a re- 
mark I frequently heard ; but ir/uti was meant by 
the one and the other thing thus sold they had n 
difficulty to call to mind, but a hint being 
thrown out they coyld usually give tlie necessary 
details. From tlie mfomiation 1 acquired I select 
the following curious matter. 

Six or Seven years ago Galenic Rings were 


sold extensivel}’’ by the street-folk. These were 
clumsy lead-coloured things, which were described 
by the puffing shop-keepers, and in due course by 
the street-sellers, as a perfect amulet ; a thing 
which by its mere contact with the finger would 
not only cure but prevent " fits, rheumatics, and 
cramps.” On my asking a man who had sold 
them' if these were all the ailments of which he 
and tlfe others proclaimed the galvanic rings an 
infallilflc ciir|i he ansflered : ‘‘Like the quack 
mediemes you read about, sir, in ’verliscments, we 
said they was good for anything anybody com- 
plained of or was afraid was coming on tliem, but 
we wen^ mostly for rheumatics. A sight of tin 
some of the shopkeepers must ha\e made, for 
what we sold at \<f. they got Gd. a piece for. 
Then for gold galvanies — and I ’ve been told Ihev 
was gilt — they had IO 5 . Gd. each. The streets is 
nothing to the shops on a dodge. I ve been told 
V>y^ people as I ’d sold galv.inics to, that they ’d had 
benefit from them. 1 suppose that was just su- 
perstitious. I ttink llyams did tlje most of any 
house 111 galvanies.’’ 

The men selling these rings — for the business 
was carried on almost entirely by men — were the 
regular street-traders, who sell “ first one thing 
and then another.” They wejo carried in boxes, 
ns I have shown medals are now, and tliej' gene- 
rally foimed a portion of the street-jeweller’s stock, 
whether ho were itinerant or stationary. The 
I purchKsers were laboiireis 111 the open air, such a.s 
tho.se employed about buildings, whose expo.siire 
to the alternations of heat and cold render them 
desirous of a <^ire for, or preventive against rheu- 
matism. The costermongers were also purchasers, 
and in the course of iny inquiries among that 
numerous body, I occasionally saw a galvanic ring 
still worn bj’ a few, and those chicfl}', 1 think, 
fisli-scllers. , 

Nor was the street or shop tiyidc in these gal- 
vanic rings confined to amulets for the finger. I 
hoiird of one elderly woman, then a prosperous 
street-seller in the New Cut, w'ho slept with a 
gfdt anic ring on every toe, she suffered so much 
from cramp and rheiiTnatisin ! Theie were also 
galvnni^ shields, which were to be tied round the 
waist, and warKinUd “ to cure all over.” They 
were rotailbd at 6t/. each. Galvanic earrings were 
likewise apportion of this manufacture. They 
were not “diops” from the ear, but filled behflid 
and around it as reg.irds the back of the skull, 
and were to avert rheumatic attacks, and even 
aching from the head. The street price was L 9 . 
the pair. Gahanic bracelets, hand^mcly gilt, 
were 25. Gd. tlie pair. But the sale ofi^ll these 
hightcr-priced charms was a mere nonenuiy com- 
pared to that of the penny rings. 

Aiv*ther trade -if it may be classed under this 
head — carried on by great numbers and with 
great success for a while, was that of cards vdth 
the Lord's Prager in the com 2 ^ass of a sixpence. 
This was Jiii engraving — now and then offered in 
the streets still- -strictly fulfilling the announce- 
ment as to the compass in which the Prayer was 
contained, w’l/h the addition of a drawing of the 
Bible, ns part of the en^ving, “ within the six- 
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pence.” This trade was at first, I am told, chiefly 
in the hands of the patterers ; Giand novelty!” 
they said ; “ splendid engraving I The Lord’s 
Prayer, with a beautiful picture of the Bible, all 
legible to the naked eye, in the compass of a six- 
pence. Five hundred letters, all clear, on a six- 
pence.” One man said to me : “I knevr very 
well there wasn’t 500, but it was a neafl^nnmber 
to cry. A schoohnastciwaid to nm once- Why, 
there isn’t above half that number of letters.’ Ilo 
was wrong though ; for I believe there ’s " '0.” 
This card w'as published six or seven years ago, 
and the success attending the sale of file Lord's 
Prayer, led to the publication of the Belief in the 
same form. " When the trade was new,” said 
one man, I could sell a gross in a day without 
any very groat trouble ; but in a little time there 
was hundreds in the trade, and one might patter 
hard to sell four dozen.” 

The w'holesale juice was 8.v. the gross, and as 
thirteen cards went to the dozen, the day’s jirofit 
when a gross w.is sold was 5*. When the sale 
did not extend to beyond four dozen the profit was 
l.f. 8(K A few cards “ in letters of gold ” were 
vended in the streets at (id. each. They had 
large margins and presented a handsome appear- 
ance. The wliol^sale })riee was 3.?. 6<L the dozen. 

When this trade was at its height, there were, 
I am told, from 500 to 700 men, women and 
children engaged in it ; selling tlie cards both 
with and without other articles. The cards had 
also a very extensiNe sale in the countr 3 % 

Pen-holders irdh y/u.s.v or ehiiiaj<a}idl<.’t arc an- 
other commodity which appeared s i^denly, about 
SIX months ago, in stieet commerce, and at once be- 
came the staple of a considerable tiaffic. These pens 
are eight or nine inches long, the body,” so to 
speak, being of solid round glass, of almost all 
colour.s, green, blue, and black pfedominating, with 
a seal (lacqueied white or yellow) at the top, and a 
holder of the usual kind, with a steel pen utdhe 
bottom. Some are made of white pot and called 

China pens,” and of these some are ornanu^il^d 
with small paintings of flowers and leaves. Thc^e 
wares are German, and were first charged O.s-. 6d, 
the gross, without pens, whi^i qjere an aaditioiml 
3(/. at the swag-shops. The price is snow 5.?. the 
gross, the pens being tlie same. sThe street- 
sailers who were fortunate enough to “ get a good 
start ” with these articles did exceedingly >vell. 
The pen-holders, when new, are handsorae-Iooking, 
and at Id. each were cheap ; some few were at 
first retailed at 2d. One man, I am told, sold 
two-and-f»-^alf gross in one day in the neigbour- 
hood c"' the Bank, purchasers not seldom taking 
a dozen or more. •As the demand continued, 
some men connected with the supply of goods for 
street sale, purchased all the stock in the swag- 
shops, expending about 170f., and at once niised 
the price to 10.v. fid. the gross. This amount the 
poorer street-sellers demurred to gi\e, as they 
could rarely obtain a higher price than Id. each, 
and 2d. for the ornamented holders, but the street- 
stationers (who bought, however, ^ery sparingly) 
and the small shopkeejiurs gave the advance “as 
they found the glass-holders asked for.” On the 


whole, I am told, t^iis forestalling was not very 
profitable to the speculators, as when fresh snp<* 
plies were received^t the “ swags,” tlie price fell. 

At liist this street business was carried on by 
men, but it was soon resorted to by numbers of 
poor women and children. One gentleman in- 
formed me th.nt in consequence of reading “ Lon- 
don Labour and the London Poor,” he usually 
1 had a little wilk witji t^^e street-sellers of whom he 
’ purchased any trifle ; he bought these pen-holders 
‘ of ten or twelve diftVrent women and gills ;,all of 
^them could answer correctly his inquiry as to the 
uses of the pens; but only one girl, of fifteen or 
sixteen, and she hesitatingly, lenturedto assert 
ftiat shfe could write her own name with the pen 
she ofiered for sale. The street-trade still con- 
tinues, but instead of being in the hands of 400 
iiidividi^s*-i.< it was, at the very least, I am 
j^sB?!"ed, at ^ne periofl — there are now qnly about 
fitly carrying it on itincrantly, Avhile with the 
“pitched” 8filos-f» ople, the glass-holders are 
merely a portion of Mie stock, and with the itine- 
rants ten dozen a week (a receipt of 10s., and a 
profit of 4s. 9(A) is now%n .iveiago sMe. The 
fonner glass-holder sellers of the poorer sort are 
now vending oranges. 

Rhi}t JinttoHK form another of the articles — 
(generally cither “ useful tilings ” or with such 
recommendation to street-buyers ns the galvanic 
amulets possessed) — which every now and then 
are disposed of in great quantities in the streets. 
If an attenijit bo made by a manufacturer to es- 
tablish a clicnper sliirt button, for instance, of 
liuni, or pot, or glass, and if it prove unsuccessful, 
or if an improvement be effected and the old stock 
becomes a sort of dead stock, the'superseded goods 
have to be disposed of, ^T 1 d I am informed by a 
person fan'^uir with those establishments, that 
the^wag-sliopkcepors can always find customers, 
“for any thing* likely,’ with the indispensable 
proviso that it be cheap. In this way shirt but- 
tons have lately been sold in the streets, not only 
by the vendors of small wares in their regular 
trade, but by men, lads, and girls, some of the 
mules shirtless themselves, who sell them solely, 
with a continuous and monotqpous cry of “ Half- 
penny a dozen ; lialtpenny a dozen.” The whole- 
«ile price of tlie last “ street lot,” was 'dd. the 
gross, or \d, the dozen. To clear 6(A a day in 
shirt buttons is “ good work ; ” it is more fre- 
quently id. 

Of TIIF. PTREET-SELLBlCd OF WaLKING-StICKS. 

The walking-sticks sold in tlie streets of London 
are principally purchased at wljolesale houses in 
Mint-street and Union-stieet, Borough, and their 
neighbourhoods. “ There ’s no street-trade,” said 
an intelligent man, “and 1 ’ve tried most that’s 
been, or promised to be„a living in the streets, 
that is so tiresqme ns the walking-stick trade. 
There is nothing in v. people are so particular. 
The stick ’s sure to be either'too short or too long, 
or too tliick or too thin, or too limp or too stiff. 
You would think it was a simple thing for a man 
to choose a stick *out of a lot, but i^you were with 
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tv ^vwe Balletsea ¥\c\d» 

\nu 'd see it ^va5Tl't. 0, it ’s a tiresome job. ’ 

(i ‘ ThB trade k a simmer atd n Sunday trade. 
1 The best iocaVities are the several parka, mid the 
! apprraclies to them, (ireenwicli-park included ; 
I HnmpBtead Hcnth, KenningUm Uommoii, and, 

' indeed, \vberf'\{'r pcrsont congregate for pedesttuin 
purposes, IJiittersea Fields beiug, perhaps, the 
plate where the g^e;l^*st Suntf/iy trade is earned j 
on. Some of the greater tlioroughfures too, such 
as Oxford-street and the (lity-road, are a good 
deal frequented by the stick-sellers. r 

'J’his trade — like otliers where the article sold 
is not of g('«eral consumption or primary' nsefuj- I 
ness affords, what 1 once heaid a street-seller ! 
call, “a good ramie, ' There is no geiieially le- | 
cognised price nr value, .so that a trader in 

sticks can apportion Ins off-is, or his clj^rges, to 
what he may think to he the extent endiirdnw j 
in a customer. ^Vhjjt might be 2f/. to a inati who j 
looked knowing,” might be ’be?, to a man who j 
“looked gieeii.” The comidoii sticks, which are 1 
tlie “cripples,’’ 1 was told, of all the sorts of! 
sticks (tfie spoilq^'Tlr *infcpor sticks) mixed with j 
“common pines,” are Ifid the dozen. P'roin this j 
price there is a giadunl scale up to 8.^. the dozen ' 
lor “ good polished f’ beyond that price the stUM*t- ; 
seller rarely ventures, and seldom buys even at I 
that (for street-trade) htgli rate, ns fourpeiuiy and 
sixpenny sticks go off the best ; these saleable 
sticks aie gem'rally polislied hazel nr })ine. “ I ’ve 
sold to all sorts of people, sir,” sau^^a stuk-seller. 

“ I once had some veiy pretty slicks, very cheap, 
only 2f/. a piece, and I sold a good many to hoys. 
They boiiglit th^m, I suppose, to look like men, 
and daren’t carry them home : for 1 once saw a 
boy I ’d sold a stick to, break it and throw it 
away just before he knocked at the Hoor of a re- 
spectable house one Siiiidaj" cVeniiig. I ’ve*8old 
shilling sticks to gentlemen, soni^tiiues, that had 
lost or broken or forgot their own. I'anos there’s 
nothing done in now in the streets; nor in ‘vines/ 
which is the little sw'itchy things that used to bo 
a sort of a plaything. There’s only one stick- 
man in the streets, as far us I know- -and if there 
was, I should be 6i.rc to know, I think - that has 
what 3 ' 0 ii may cal! a capital in sticks. Only the 
other day I saw him sell a registered stick nedl- 
Charing-cross. It was a beauty. A Bath cane, 
with a splendid ivory liead, and a compass let 
into the ivory. The head sciewed off, and be- 
neath wa.s a map of Loudon and a Guide to the 
Great Exhibition. 0, Imt^ he has a beautiful 
stock, and aint he aristocratic ! ‘ Ash twigs,’ 

with the liglit-coloured bark on tliem, not polished, 
but just trimmed, was a very good «ale, but 
they ’re not now. Why, as to what I take, it s 
slich a uncertain trade that it ’s hard 'Co say. Some 
naj's I haven’t taken 6cl., and the most money 
I ever took was one “Derby day at Epsom — I 
wish there was more Derbyw days, for poor 
people’s sakes — a|'d Hien I took 30^. The 
most momy as ever I took in London was 14 
—-one Sunday, in Battersea Fields, wdien 1 had 
a prime cheap stock of bamboos. When I keep 
entirely to the s/ick trade, and during th^e sum- 


mer, I may take 35s. in a week, with a profit 
of 1 ^ 

T/je street stick ‘SeJlers are, I am assured, some. 

I times about in number, on a line Sunday in 
I the summer. Of these, some are dock-labourers, 

I who thus ndd to their daily earnings by a seventh 
I dar’s hiboiir ; others, and a Biimrter class, are the 
I “super/” (superniimer.irie.-i) of theatres, who also i 
eke oufi their^vittiinae ky Sunday toil ; porters, 
irregularly emploied, mid consequently “hard 
pusheef to live,” also sell walking-sticks on the 
Sundays ; as do others who “ cannot afford'” — as 
a well-on ucated man, a patterer on paper, once 

said to inc- “ to lose a clay if they were d d 

for It.” The usual mode of this street-trade is 
to carry the bundle of sticks strappi'd together, 
under the arm, and deposit the ends on the ground 
w j^en a sale ].s to be eflecteti. A fetv, lioweVer, 
and principally Jews, have “stands,” with the 
walkiiig-.sticks inclosed in a sort of frame. On 
the Mondays theif aie not above a third of the 
number of stick-sellers there are on the Sundays ; 
and on the otlier days of the week not above a 
seventh, oir an eightli. Calculating that for 12 
weeks of the year there are every day 35 stick- 
sellers, each taking, on an average, 30^. a week 
(with a profit, iiulividiirilly, of nlioiit 12.<!.), we find 
(53b/. expended iii vvalkiiig-sticks in the streets. 

Oil clear winter days a stick-se" ' mally 

plies Ifts trade, but on fiosty days they are occu- 
pied in letting out skates in the paiks, or wher- 
ever ponds are frozen. 

Of the STiii.’ET-SKLj.Ena op Whips, eto. 

I These traders are a distinct class from the 
, stick si'llers, and have a distinct class of custonieis. 

I The sale is considerable; for to many the jiosses- 
sioii of a wdiip is,! matter of importance. If one 
be lost or stolen, for instance, from a butcher’s 
cait at Newgate-market, the need of a whip to 
pi^ceed with the cart and horse to its destination, 
prompts the pm chase in the quickest manner, 
artl this is usually efiected of the street-seller who 
offers his wares to the carters at every established 
resort. « 

The cominoneit oSthe whips sold to cart-drivers 
is soinetiu5?s leproscnted as whalebone covered 
with gut; but the wdialebono is a stick, and the 
flexible part is a piece of leather, while the gut* is 
a sort of c.anvas, made to resemlile the w^oiked gut 
of the better sort of w'lnps, and is pasted to the 
stock; the thong— which in the common sort is 
I called “ four strands,” or plaits— being^ttached to 
I the flexible part. Some of these wln^s are old 
‘ stocks recovered, and many are sad rubb^h; but 
, for any deceit the street-seller can hardly be con- 
j sidertjd responsible, as he always purchases at the 
I shop of a wholesale whipinaker, who is in some 
cases tt retailer at the same price and under the 
s.ime representations as the street-seller. The 
retail price is Is. each; the wholesale, 8s. and 9s. 
a dozen. Some of the street whip-sellers repre- 
sent themselves as the makers, but the whips are 
almost all nia/hj in Birmiugiiam and Walsall. 

Of these traders verf few are the ordinary 
street-sellers. Most of them have been in some 
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way or other connected with the care of horses, 
and some were described to me as “ bcaten-out 
countrymen,” who hod come up to town^ in the 
hope of obtaining employment, and hab failed. 
One man, of the last-mentioned class, told me 
that he had come to London from a village in 
Cambridgeshire, bringing wuh him testimonials of 
good character, and some letters from* parties 
whose recommendation ffe expect^ woull be sur- 
viceable to him; but he had in vain endenvoi 1 
for some months to obtain work with a carrier, 
omnibus jiropnetor, or job-master, (‘ithci^s driver 
or in charge of horses. His prospects ^lus fail- 
ing him, he was now selling whips to earn hi.s 
livelihood. A friend advised him to do this, as 
better tliaii starving, and as being a trade that he 
understood : — 

“ I often thought I ’d be forced to go back hoj|ie, 
sir,” he said, “and 1 ’d have been ashamed todo’t, 
fur j would come to try my luck in London, and 
would leave a place I had. AU nn friends— and 
they ’re not badly oil* — tried to 'snade me to stop 
at home another year or two, hut come I would, 
as if I miiht and couldn’t liel[» it. 1 brought good 
clothes with me, and they’re a ’most all gone; and 
I’d be iialiamed ^o go hmk so shabby, like the 
prodigal’s sou; you know, sir. I’ll have another 
try yet, for I get on to a cab next Monday, with 
a very respectable cab-master. As 1 ’ve only my- 
self, 1 know I can do. I was on one, fiut not 
with tlio same master, after I’d been six weeks 
here; but iii tw'o days I was forced to give it up, 
for I didn’t know my way enough, ind 1 didn't 
know the distances, and couldn t make the money 
I paid for my cab. If I asked anotluu’ cabman, 
ho was as likely to tell me w'rong as right. Then 
the fares used to ho shouting out, ‘ I say, ca’ohy, 

wlieie the h are you I t ;u 3011 j 

Maik lane, an^ here wx* me at the Miiionc.s. 
Lrive hack, sii.’ 1 know my way now well 
enough, sii. I ’ve w'alkcd the streets too long^iot 
to know it. I notice them on pui’pose now, and 
know the distances, I’ve written home a 
few things for my new trade, ami 1 ’m siue to get 
them. They don’t know I ’m selling whij^d. There 
would be such a laugh a^in%t me among all 
t’ young fellows if tlicy did. Me as^vas so suie 
to do well in London ! * 

* “ It ’s a poor trade. A carman ’ll bid me (h/. 
for sucli a wlnp as this, W’hicli is 4.v "Ml. the half 
dozen wholesale. ^I have to find my own whips,’ 
my last customer said, 'though 1 drives for a 
stunning wocer, and be d — d to him.' They’re 
great swearers some of them. 1 make 7.^. or S.?. in 
a wet^, for I can w^ilk all day without tiring 1 
one week cleared J4i\ Next week I made 3s. 
I have slept in cheap lodging-houses— l)»t only 
in three: one was veiy decent though out 
of the way; one was nuddlin.s ana the 
t’other was a pig-&ty. I ’\e seen very poor pl.ices 
in the countiy, but nothing to it. J now pay iis 
p, week for a sort of closet, with a bed in it, at 
the top of a house, but it’s clean and sweet; and 
my landlord's a greengrocer aiN eoal-mert bant 
and firewood-seller, — fie s a good man — and 1 can 
alwHvs earn a little against the rent with him, h^ 


cleaning his hariiesa^and grooming his pony — ha 
calls it a pony, but it’s over 15 hands — and 
grea.siiig his cai t-ii#heels, and mucking out his 
sfcble, and such like. I shall live there when 
1 ’m on my ' .ib.” 

! Other curmen’s v/hips are Ijf. Gcf., and tis high 
as iis. iid.y but tlie great sale is of those -at In. 

1 The principal localities for the trade are at the 
j ijicat-iniiikma, the ^‘gseen markets,” Snnthfield, 

1 * ic streets leading to Ilillingsgate when crowded 
j in the morning, the neiglihnurhood of the, docks 
iiand w'hai’fs, and the thoroughfares generally, 
j The trad ? in the oilier kind of whips is again 

' the Jmnds of another class, in that of cabmen 

[ W'ho liri.e lost tli ir licence, wlio have been 
J nia’mcd, and the numerous “hands” who job 
' ah<*"t stabWs — c peciall}'^ cal-horse stables - -when 
; o^er employment. The price of the 

•nfeiior sorj|^of “gig-wnips” is to 1#. 6r/., the 
I wholesale pnee being fioni 6(1. to 6d. the 
; dozen. Some artf lower than 9s, 6d., but the 
I cabmen, I am told,* “will hardly look at them; 
they know what the3'^’ie a-buyiiig of, and is wide 
awake, and that’s onej^reii^on w^iy the f'rofit’s so 
small.” Occasionallj", one whip-seller told me, he 
had sold gig-whips at 2.s. 01 25. 6d. to genth'iuen 
I who had broken their “ valuable lance-wood,” or 
“beautiful thorn,” and wlio made a temporary 
purchase until they could buy at their accustomed 
shops. “ A in ill tar}*^ gent, with miistachczs, once 
called to me in l^iccadilly,” the same man stated, 
“and he sai^ ‘Here, give me the best you can 
' for half-a-cio\vn, I’ve .snapped my own. I never 
iKse the w'hip when I diive, for my horse is 
skittish and won’t stand it, but I can’t drive 
without one.’ ” 

In the hciglit of tlu. bcuson, two, and some- 
times thiecfmen, sell handsome gig-wliips at the 
fasHioiuihlc drives or tl" a .iproaclies, “I have 
taken as much* as JiO.s'. in a day, foi tliree wliips,’’ 

^ buid one man, “<acfi l(i5 ; but the}’' were silver- 
. mounted thorn, and veuy cheap indeed; that’s 
8 or 9 years back ; people looks ofiener at IO4. now. 
I’ve 8t>ld horse-de.iUrs' wliips too, with loaded 
, ends. Ob, all piicc-i. 1 ’ve bought them, wholesale, 
at 85. u dozen, and 75. 6d9 a piece. Hunting 
I whips uie liCvei sold in the stieets now. I have 
■fisold iheiii, luit it’s a good while ago, as riding 
j whips forpaik gentlemen. The stocks were of fine 
I strong kmcew'uod— such a close gram ! with buck 
I horn handles, and a closi’ woikcd thong, fastened 
I to the stock by an ‘ eye’ loop), which it’s slipped 
1 through. Yon cm^d hear jts track half a mile 
1 off. ‘ Tlire.shiiig machines,' I ^ died tliein.” 

' All the whip-sellcKs in a large way visit the 
' races, feirs, and laige markeUi wjthin 60 miles 
of LoiidoX 8onic go as far as Goodwood at the 
race-time, wjiich is between GO and 70 miles dis- 
tant. On u well-thronged race-ground these men 
will take 31. or 41. in a* day, and from a half to 
three-fourths much ft a country fair. They 
sell ndiiig- wliips in ii.fc cqjintry, but seldom in 
town. 

All experienced .mm knew 40 whip-sellers, as 
' neaily as he c'^iid call them to mind, by sight, 
, and jJO by name. He was certain that on no day 
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j were there fewer than 30 in tie streets, and some- 
Itiines — though rarlfly — there iwre 100. The most 
« prosperous of the body, iucludwig their profits at 
races, &c., make H.a week the year through; the 
poorer sort from 6s. to 10s,, and the latter are three 
times numerous as the others. Averaging that 
only 80 whip-sellers take 25s. each weekly (with 
profits of from is. to 10s.) in London alone, we 
hild 2340/. expended in thi alreets in whips. 

Some of the whip-sellers vend whipcord, also, 
to those cabmen and carters who ''cord” their 
own whips. The whipcord is bought wholesale 
at 2s. the pound (sometimes lower), and sold at 
}(d. the knot, there being genemlly s'm dozen 
knots in a pound. 

Another class " mend ” cabmen’s whips, re- 
thonglng, or “new-springing” them, b|t these are 
street-artisans. r ^ 

Op tiik Stheet-S^Plers of Pipes, akd op 
Snuff and Tobacco** Boxes. 

The pipes now sold in the* streets and public- 
houses are the “china^, bowls” and the “comic 
heads.” The “c\Hna-bo\vrj pipe has a howl of 
white stone china, which unscrews, from a flexible 
tube or “ stem,” as it is sometimes called, about 
a foot long, with an imitation-amber mouth-piece. 
They are retailed at Od. each, and cost 4s. a 
dozen at the swag-shops. The “ comic heads” are 
of the clay ordinarily used in the making of pipes, 
and cost ICff. tlie dozen, or 15s. the gross. 
They are usually retailed at 2d. •iSome of the 
“eomic heads” may be cousidered as hardly 
W'ell described by the name, as among them 
are death’s-he icl^ and faces of grinning doNils. 

“ The best sale of tlic comic heads,” said one 
man, “ was when tlic Duke put tlie soldiers’ 
pipes out at the barracks ; wouldn’t ^llow them 
to smoke there. It Avas a tv^ellington’s hl^ad 
with his thumb to his nose, tnkiiig a sight, j'ou 
know, sir. They went off capitiU. Lots of 
people that liked their pipe bought ’em, in the 
public-houses especial, ’cause, as I heerd one man 
— he was a hoot-closer — say, ' it made the old boy 
a-ridiculing of hisself.’ At that time- -well, really, 
then, I can’t say ho^ long it ’s since I sold little 
bone ‘tobacco-stoppers’ — they’re seldom asked for 
now, stoppers is quite out of fashion — and one 0 ^* 
them was a figure of ' old Nosey,’ the Duke you 
know— it was intended as a joke, you see, sir; 
a tohacco-stojijicr.” 

There are now nine men selling pipes, which they 
frequently raffle at the public-J'ouses ; it is not un- 
usual for four persons to raffle at ^d. each, for a 
“ comic head.” The most costly pipes are not now 
offered in the streets, but a few are sold 5n race- 
courses. I am informed that none o‘’"the pipe- 
sellers depend entirely upon their tirilfec in those 
Avnres, but occasionally sell (and raffle) such things 
as china ornaments or table-covers, or tobacco or 
snuff-boxes. If, therefore, we caltulate that four 
jiersons sell pipes daily tae year through, taking 
each 25s. (and clearing lOs.), we find 260/. yearly 
expended upon tl\e hawkers’ pipes. 

The snuff and tobacco-boxes tiisposed of by | 
street-traders, fbr ‘tliey are usually sold by tli 


I same individual, are bought at the swag-shops. In 

matter of traffic, such as snuff-boxes, in Avhich 
the “fancy” (or taste) of the purchaser is freely 
exercised, there are of course many varieties. 
The exterior of some presents a series of trans- 
verse lines, coloured, and looking neat enough. 
Othersi^ve a staring portrait of the Queen, or of 
“ a youi|^ lady,” or a brigand, or a man inhaling 
this pungent dif^t with evident delight; occasion- 
ally tht adornment is a ruin, a farm-house, or a 
hunting scene. The retail price is from 4d. to 1 s., 
and the A^holesalc 8^-. to 7^'. 6d. the dozen. The 
Scotch boxes, called “Holyroods” in the trade, 
are also sold in the streets and public-houses. 
These are generally the “self-colour” of the woiyl ; 
the better sort are lined with horn, and are, or 
should be, remarkable for the closeness and nice 
adjf stment of the hinges or joints. They arc sold 
— some I was told being German-made — at the 
swag-shops at 3s. the dozen, or 4d. each, to 6.^. the 
dozen, or 8(/. eacfi. “ Why, I calc'lated,” said 
one box-seller, “ that one week when I was short 
of tin, and had to buy single boxes, or twos, at a 
time, to keep up a fair show of stock, the swags 
got 2,?. more out of me tlian if I could h.ive gone 
and bought by the dozen. I oner ventured to buy 
a vt‘ry fine Holyrood ; it ’ll take a man three 
bourn to find out the way to open it, if he doesn’t 
know ijie trick, the joints is so contrived. But I 
have It yet. 1 never could get an offer for what 
it cost me, 5s.” 

The tohaceo-boxes are of br.iss and iron (though 
often called “ sUer*}. There .uie three sizes : the 
“ quarter-ounce,” costing 3.?. the dozen ; the “ lialf- 
ouiiee,” 4i*. 3d. ; and “ the ounce,” f)s. Gd. the do- 
zen, or each. Tlu'se are the prices of the 
brass. The iron, whleh are “ sized ” in the same 
way, an‘ fiom 6d. the dozen, wholesale. 

They are retailed at from 3d. to C(/j»each, the brass 
being retailed at from 4f/, to l.s. All these boxes 
ar€*opencd and shut by pressure on a spring ; they 
are partly flat (but rounded), so as to fit in any 
po€ld-t. The cig-ir-cases are of the same quality as 
the smiff-hoxes (not the Holyroods), and cost, at 
the GernF.n swag-shops, 3.v. 6d. the dozen, or 41^d. 
each. The^ are flsiially letailed, or raffled for on 
Saturday an^ Monday nights, at Gt/. each, but the 
trade is a small one. ^ 

One branch of this trade, concerning which I 
heard many street sellers very freely express their 
opinions, is the sale of " indecent snuff-boxes.” 
Most of these traders insisted, with a not unnatu- 
ral bitterness, that it would be as easy to stop 
the traffic as it was to stop Sunday selling^n the 
park, but then “ gentlemeiii w as accommodated 
by it,” they added. These boxes and cigar-cases 
are, for the most part, I am told, French, the 
lowest pi ice being 2.s’. 6d. a box. One man, whose 
iiifonnation was confirmed to me by others, gave 
me the following account of what had come within 
his own knowledge : — 

“ There ’s eight and sometimes nine persons carryr 
iiig on the indecent trade in snuff-box^ and cigar- 
cases. They fuake a gqpd hit of money, but 
they ’re drunken characters, and often hard up. 
They ’vc neither shame nor decency ; they ’ll 
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toinpt lads or anybody. They go to public-houses 
whicli they know is used by fast gents that has 
money to spare. And they watch old and very 
young gents in. tho streets, or any gents indeed, 
and when they see them loitering and looking 
after the girls, they take an opportunity to offer a 
‘ spicy snutf-box, very cheap.’ It ’s a tradl» only 
among rich people, for I believe the iudecent^sellers 
can’t afford to sell at all under 25. and they ask* 

high prices when they get hold of a green ’un* j 
haps one up on a spree from Oxford or Cambridge. 
Well, I can’t say where they get thei# goods, 
nor at what price. That ’s their secret. They 
carry them in a box, with proper smifl-boxes to be 
seen' when its opened, and the others in a secret 
dnawer beneath; or in their pockets. You may j 
have seen a stylish shop in Oxford-street, and in ^ 
the big window is large pipe heads of a fiffe | 
quality, and on them is painted, quite beautiful, | 
naked figures of women, and there ’s snuff-boxes 
and cigar-cases of much the same* sort, but they ’re 
nothing to what these men sell. I must know, for 
it’s not very long since I was forced, through 
distress, to colour a lot of the figures. I could 
colour 50 a day. I hadn’t a Aveek’s work at it. 

I don’t know whaf they make ; perhaps twice as 
much in a day, as in the regular trade can be 
made in a week. I was told by one of them tliat 
one race day he took 15/. It’s not evei^' day 
they do a good busines.s, for sometimes they may 
liawk without ever showing their boxes ; but gen- 
tlemen will have them if tliey pay ever so much 
for them. There’s a risk in the trau. , certainly. 
Sometimes the police gets hold of them, hut very 
very seldom, and it’s 3 months. Or if the Vice 
Society takes it up, it may be 12 months. The 
two as does best in tho trade are women ; they 
carry great lots. They ’ve never b’ccii apprciieiided, 
.'ind they’ve be?n in the trade for years. No, I 
should say tliey was not women of the tou^i. 
They ’re both living with men, but the men ’s not 
in the same trade, and I think is in no trtqle^; 
just fancy men. So I ’vc understood.” 

I may observe that the generality of the haw- 
kers of indecent prints and c;t|d3 |ire women. 

There are about 85 persons aidlinj^ snuff and 
tobacco-boxes — the greatest sale beingsof tobacco- 
botres— and cigar-cases, generally with the other 
things I have mentioned. Uf these 35, howeier, 
not one-half sell snuff-boxes constJinily, but resort 
to any traffic of temporary interest in the public 
or street-public estimation. Some sell only in the 
evenings. Keckoning that 15 persons on snuff 
and tojpacco and cigar boxes alone take I 85 . 
weekly (clearing 75. •or 85 .), we find C92/. thus 
expended. ^ 

Or THK Strekt-Sbllers op Caoaks. 

Ckiars, I am informed, have constituted a por- 
tion of the stroet-trndc for upwards of 20 years, 
having beeit* introduced not lonj^nfter the re- 
moval of the prohihitiwi on their importation 
from Cuba. It was not, however, until five or six 
years later that they were at nil extensively sold 


in the streets; but Ihe street-trade in cigars is • 
no longer cxtensivel and in some respects has 
ceased to exist altogether. 

t am told by experienced persons that the cigars 
drst vended in the streets and public- liouses were 
really' smuggled. I say ** really” smuggled, as 
many now vended under that pretence never came 
from the smuggler’s han^. ** Well, now, sir,” said 
one mail, the last time I sold Pickwicks and 
Cubers a penny apiece with lights for nothing, 
was at Greenwich Fair, on the sly rather/ and 
Aem ns 1 could make believe was buying a 
smuggled ing, bought far freer. Everybody likes 
aflnugfil^ thing.” [This remark is only in con- 
sonance with what I have heard from others of 
the 'jjunc class.] ' In my time I ’ve sold what was 
s>'‘ngglcd. o^maue to appear as sich, but far more 
ir^tl» •.‘onntiy tliau to\ a, to all sorts — \o gentle- 
men, and ladils, and shopkeepers, and parsons, and 
doctors, and lavvyefc. Wliytio, sir, I can’t say 
as how I ever sold anything in that way to an 
exciseman. Eut smuggling’ll always be liked; 
it's sich a satihfaction to tthy man to thlftk lie’s 
done the tax-gatiierer.”* • 

The price of a cigar, in the earlier stages of the 
street-traffic, was 2i/. and 3(Z. One of the boxes 
in which these wares are ordinarily packed was 
divided by a partition, the one side containing the 
higher, and the other the lower priced article. 
The division was often a mere trick of trade — in 
justification o£ which any street-seller would be 
sure to cite tne precedent of shopkeepers’ prac- 
tices — for tho cigars might be the same price 
(wholesale) but the bigger and better-looking were 
selected as “ threepennies,” tho werry choicest 
and realest Hawanners aS mild as milk, and ns 
strong as gunpowder,” for such, I am told, was 
the nry of a then v^ll-krciv n street-tr«ider. The 
great sale was* of the “twopennies.” As the 
fuzees, now so common, were unknown, and lucifur 
matches weie higher-priced, and much inferior 
to what they arc at present, the cigar seller iii 
most instances canied tow with him, a portion of 
which he kept ignited in a sort of tinder-box, and 
at this the smokers lighted th^ir cigars ; or thfls, 
vender twisted together a little tow and handed 
il^ ignited, to a customer, that if he were walking 
on lie might renew his “light,” if the cigar 
“ Avouldn’t draw.” 

A cheaper cigar soon found its Avay into street 
commerce, “only a penny apiece, prime cigars;’’ 
and on its first introduction, a straw was fitted 
into it, as a inouth^piece. ^ .gar tubes ” were 
also sold in the streets ; they were generally of 
bone, and charged from "Zd. to l.v each. The cigar 
was fitteoSnto the tube, and they were strongly 
reconinieiidm on the score of economy, as “ Iff 
means of thi# tube, any gen’l’man can smoke his 
! cigar to half a quarter of an inch, instead of being 
j forced to throw “ away with an inch and a lialf 
loft,” These tubes bau‘^iot for a long time been 
vended 111 the streets. 1 am told by a person, 
who himself Avas the^’ engaged in the sale, that 
the greatest number of penny cigars ever sold in 
the streets in oneuay AVi.s on tha^ o^»her Majesty’s 
coronaVion (June 28, 1838). Of this he was quite 
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Dositiw ftom ha hud elwiencad, seen, and will be much to be detailed of which the public 
I have ijjlUe cogniaance and little ^wipicion. 

“ In my <SpinSb;* said another •ttefl^seUer, The eigars in (^eition ate bought (wholegak) 
the greataat fejury the itreet-trade in fiuch things in J^atticoat-Iane,'"' Stoseniary-lnne^ Ailie streHt, 
ww «ien the publicans took to selling cigare^t Tentwr-frfi^d, in Good man's- fields, and sinulnr 
They t ^ femt, at Wt not generally ; I hiudi in chief demand are rick- 

» 0 \d cigars wy*elf, atthoharsof respectablehouscsf^^llMj^t-And 8#. pdr lb. ; Cubas, Ss. Qd.; common 
ioMiJtImm that was haviijff their glass of and Bengal ghcroots, the same puce; 

with a ^ndf and one has mm to another, Wonte, ijm Cheroots are not uncommonly 

we '11 ha*?e «Bioke/ and has bought a eoupie. ^.iggf^d, 

0, J0; t never was, admitted «iC "^'he best places for cigar-selling, ” one man 

parlour or tap-room ^ would haifpintimredri stated, ‘«3 ’ve always found to be out of town; 
i^lkh the .qrder for ws' (pe^M' papn •of j about Qreeinvich and Shooter’s Hill, and to the 
tobacco), which is a l, good prlN^ ][%an tefi I gents going to Kensington Gardens, and such like 


we '11 hafe q, amoke/ and has bought a eoupie. 
0, J0; t never was^ admitted to^ ^ 

parlour or tap-room f would h#l^inH|i|lrecr 
the .qrder for ws' (pehtf papKi -of 
tobacco), which is a i, good prl^ j[%an tefi 


tobacco), which is a l, good i%an teai j gents going to Kensington Gardens, and such like 

you. Indeed, I waa ...jked #hy at, Irofti behind places. About the Jiagle Tavern was good, toof as 
^,thp barj hu «#f customers chose to bu;?' a landlord | well as the streets leadiiiif to the Surrey Zoological 
" ^llS^l4ThllWIy^^te^fe^e. hfow, it s iw go at all — one could whisper, ^ cheap cigar, sir, half what 

in aaiih<p}Aoos." ^ , th^y ’ll charge you inside.’ I ’ve known young 

' Gatmiratnon practice among the siAarter street- women treat their young men to cigars us they 
seller, when “ on ci^acs,’* was# until of late years, were going to Oremorne, or other public places ; 

and still is, occasionally ati races and fairs, to but there ’s ne.xt fo no trade that way now, and 


possess themselves of a few really choice “ weeds,” 
Hi like ac they could ptocure them to their btock- 


hasn’t been these five or six years. 1 don’t know 
what stopped it exactly. I 've lieurd it was shop- 


in -trade, niid to rf?ii()ke one’jf them, as they urged i keepers that had licences, complaining of street 
their traffic. 1 people as hadn’t, and so the police stopped tlie 

Tlio aroma was full and delicate, and this was j trade as much as they could.” * 
appealed to if necessary, or, as one man worded ‘ At all the iieighbonring races and fairs, and at 
it, the smell was ‘’left to speak for itself.” Th any great gatheiing of people in town, cigars are 
street-folk who })refer the sale of what is more or | sold, more with the aifectation than the reality of 


less a^*luxury, become, by the mere necessities of 
their calling, physiognomists and qyjek observers, 
and 1 have no reason to doubt the assi'rtion of one 
cigar-vendor, when he declared that m the earlier 
stages of tins traffic ho could always, and most 
linen mgly in the country, pick out tliv 
on whose judgment others seeiillid to rel}', and by 


its being done, quite on tiie sly.” The retail 
price is Id. each, and three for Hd. .Some of the 
cheap cigars nie made to run 200, and e»cu ns 
high as 21>0 to Vhe pound. A fu/.ee is often given 
into the bargain. 

I mu told that, on all favourable opportunities, 
there me still 100 persons who >end cigars in the 


selling him one of his choice rc8erv|^, procure a streets of London, wliile a greati*r number of 
really impartial opinion ns to«ils exccllence,*and “London hand!, carry on the trade at Epsom 
so intliicnco other pmclia.seis. M^hen the t»>wn j and Ascot races. At other pernids the business 
trade “giew stale ’’-—the usual term for Us falling- j is , nil but a nonentity. To clear li. a week is 
off — the cigar-sellers hud a remunerative field in j considered “good work.” At one period, on 
many parts of the country. j evej^v fine Sunday, there were nut, 1 am assured, 

In Loudon, beloro railways became the side j fewer than TiUO persons selling cigms in the open 
means of locomotion to a distance, the cigar-sellers i air in London mid Us suburbs. 

Aequented the cum^iing-yards , and the “ outsideK” 
frequently “bought a cigar to w^arm their noses of a 


Of ^iie SIkuIIit-Seui.eus of SpojtoE. 


cold night,” and sometimes filled their cases. j This is oiij of the street-trades wliicli has been 
the cigar-seller chanced to liave the good word of . long iii the hands of the Jews, and, unlike k’le 


the coachman or guard. j traffic in pencils, sealing-wax, and otjier articles 

The cigar stivot-tiade was started by two Jews, of which I have treated, it rein«iin8 so principally 
brothers, named Benasses, who w'^ere “ licensed to ; still. 

deal in tobacco,” and vended good articles. When 1 In perhaps no article which is a regular branch 
they relinquished the opeii-if.r business, they sup- | of the street-trade, is there a greater diversity in 
plied the other street-sellers, whose numbers iii- j the price and quality than in sponge. Tin street- 
creased very rapidly. The itinornnt ^igar-ven- J sellers buy it at Ia'. (occasioiAilly Gd.), and as high 
ding was alwmys pnncipally in the ly^.^ds of the | as 2J.v. the pound. At one time, i believe about 


‘knvs, but the general street-traders jjisorted to the 
traffic oil all occasions of public 'Resort, — ^“sich 


20 years b.ick, when fine sponge in large pieces 
was scarce and dear, some street-sellers gave 2S.?. 


times,” observed one, “as fairs and races, and the p«)und, or, in buying a smaller quantity, 2.s’, 
crownatioiiH, and t^fueen’s weddj^igs ; I wish they an ounce. 

came a bit oftener for tji'.e sake of trade.” The “ I have sold sponge of all sorts,’’ said an ex- 
nianufacture of tlie cigars sold at the lowest rates, | perienced street-seller, “ both ‘ fine toilet,’ fit for 
is now almost entirely in the bauds ot the Jews, ^ any lady or ggi tleuian, and coarse sHifif not fit to 
and I am intonned by a distinguished member of groom a ass with. Thai very common sponge is 
that ancient (.aitjj, that when r treat ot the He- j mostly li. the lb. wholesale, but it's no manner of 
brew cUiMfen, employed m mukiny cignrrf, there j use, it’s so smidy mid gritty. It weighs heavy, 
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or thfcfo Uo a bettor profit on it. It has to [^liristiaiis thcmsely, for tJici/ help one another, 

l)« trimmed lip and damped for showin/? it, and ind we don’t. been helped by a Jew iny# 

then it always feels bask (harsli) to the hand, jelf, Avithout any i^nnection with them. They’re 
]t rubs to bits in no time. There was a old gent tornble kee. hands at a bargain, though.” 
what I served with sponges, and he was wry The sponge m the street-trade is purchased, 
perticler, and tlio best customer I ever had, f''r wliolesale, chiefly in Houndsditch. The wholesale 
1)18 liousek('<*per bought lior leathers of ^TJk© trade in sponge, I may add, is also in the hands 
a deal of old coves that has nothing ft) and,^. of the Jews. The gre.at mart is Smyma, the 
doesn’t often stir out|i but hiding aw time,,’ifi[^| best qualities being gi^^hei-ed in the islands of the 
reading or pottering about a gamcn, lie wa* (creek Aichipelago. The spopge is carried by 

of a talk, and he ’d give me a glass of sorn*ntifn^ j the street-traders in baskets, the bearer holding a 
short, as if to make me listen to him, for I used toJ spe^ien piece or two in his hand. Waller 


gel Iingeiy, anu lie' a laiK away stni.imig. lie s 
dead now. He’s told me, and more nor mice, 
‘hat sponges was more of a animal than a wege- 
.ihlfi,” coiitinned the incredulous street seller, 
“ I do believe j)oo])l(‘ reads theirselves silly. Such 

• nonsense ! Does it look like a aniuuil 

Where’s its head and its noseV He’d better 
have said it was a fish. And it’s not a wege- 
lalile neither, lint 1 Jl iell you what it is, sir, 
and fioni them as has seen it where its got wltli 
their own e}<\s. 1 have some relations as is sea- 

laiin’-men, and T wi nt a woy.ige once my.self when 
a lad --one of my lelations has seen it g.ithered by 
di\eis, I forget where, ironi the rocks at the bot- 
tom and shores^of the sea, and he sav s it ’s jnstsea- 
iiK as stuff as glows there, as moss does to old 
A\alls ill England. That ’s wliat it is, sir. As 
It's giown in the water, it liolds wutcr*y()n see. 
I ’\e made 15*. on sponge alone, in a gooil week, 
when I liad o good stock; but oftener J ’\e made 
only lO.s,, and Bometiiiie.s not 5**. l\ly best trade 
is at jirisate houses a little wav.-, out of toun. 
1 ’ve heard gents sa}', * A good sponging ’s as good 
as a hath,’ and when I could get good things cheap 
they ’d be sure to s No, I never did 
at the mews. 

Another man told me that he once hought a 
l.irge (|uantily of sponge at Cu?. the lb., tniiinied 
it ii}> as well as he could, and got a man to*lielp 
him, and the two worked it off ” m barrows; 
there Avas six harroivs full, and as oiyi ^Ava , 
empted it was repleiii.slicd. Jt aa^hs sold at 1<I. 
ami 2(/. a lump ; about twenty lumps, <>1 pieces, 
going to a pound, so tliat^th^e Avas i4(f. profit 
on Avliat cost Gd., OA’cn on® the penny 
lumps. lie had forgotten the cxvmt amount he 
cleared, and he and his mate sold it all in one 
summer’s evening, but it Avas .sonieu hero about 1 05 . 
This happened some years ago, when the common 
sponge, which 1 heard called also “honeycomb” 
sponge, was not so “ blown upon,” as my iiifor- 
niaiit exjiressed it, as it is now. On my asking 
this, man .hs to the jiroportioii of Jews in this 
trade, ho answered: “Well, many a day I ’m 
satisfied there’s 100 people selling spon^, and I 
sliould say that for every ten or twelve Jews is one 
Christian, and half of them, or more, has Ven in 
some sort of service, T mean the Oliristi.ins has, 
most likely stafile-helpers, and they supplies the 
mews and the job and livery stables, sucli of them 
as requires men to find their own sponges, but 
that ’s only a few ; sponge.^ is rmstly bought for 
such places at the sadiilers’ and other shops. In 
my ojdnion, sir, Jews is better Christians than 


pi^pn ai^ fometimes CATFicit m nets, ana nets 
werv Tiui. j^||(l>>qiiently for tlii.s purpose than 

*at pr'^’^’nj^^lt is oeari^wl sold by itinerants, in 
the bi^^ncss pr^its as Ifctell as the sulnirfis, the 
p ’rchasers being “ sherpkeepers, innkeepers, gon- 
. ' ineri and gentlemen’s serAnints.” Sometimes 
, priced sjionge is i> ’ered in a streeffinarket on 
a Saturdaj^or jilombiy nigbt, but very rarely, ns 
it j.H a thing littlosiiied ^he poor. A little is 
sold to the cabmen «it tueir stands. The .s])oiige- 
.'lellers, I may add, wlien going a regular round, 
offer their Av;»res to an passer-by . A, little is 

done by the Jews l^i barteriif^ spoiigi* for old 
clothes. There are five or six Avomen in the 
trade. 

I have reason to belioAC that the estimate of my 
informant, as tt> the number of sponge-sellers, is 
correct. Hut some sell sponge only occasionally, 
some make it only a portion of tlieir business, and 
others vend^t only Avhcii tbev'^ liave itu bargain.” 
(’alculating, then, that only fifty persons (so al- 
lowing for the irregulauties 111 the trade) a end 
sponge daily, and that each takes 15.?. Aveekly, — 
some taking 25.?., and others but 5.?. — with about 
half profit on tlic w‘ ’e (tho coiumou sponge 
IS often from 200 to oOO per cent, piofit), we find 
tl^ outlay to be '’.iJ50f 

Of the Stuf.kT'Sklleuh of WARir-LnATiniiif?. 
The Av.ash-leatliers, sometimes calk'd “ shanimys ” 
(chamois), now sold extensively in tho street.s, are 
for the most ])art the half of a sheep-skin, 01 of 
a larger lamb-skin. The skin is “ split ” by ma- 
chiner}', and to a perfect nicety, into two portioq^^ 
That known as the “ grain “ (the part to Avhicli'^ 
I the fleece of the animal is attached) is very thin, 
and is dressed into a “ skiver,” a kind of leather 
used in the commoner requirements of book- 
binding, and for such purposes as tho lining of 
h'lts. The Ollier portion, the “ flesh,” is dressed 
.,0 wash-leather. These skir.i are bought at the' 
leather-sellers and the leatb ’ -dres.MTS, at from 
2.'.. to 20.?. the dozen. GLiie higlicr priced, or 
tho.se (jroni 12*-. are oftem entiie, and not “split” 
skins. \riu' great majority ol the street-seilers 
of Avash^nthers are Avomen, and piincipijly 
IribliAvomcr^ Thcy^ offer their Avash- leathers in 
all parts of town, fcaljling at shops and inns ; 
and at priAoto houses offe*ring them through 
tlie* area rails, or Kecking at the door A\'hen 
it is accc'ssible. ]\lany tt these street-sellers 
are tho Avives nsh labourers, employed by 
brickkiyers and ethers, Avbo are either childless, 
or able to leol^e th*^T younger ^children under 
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tlie care of an Older brother olhlster, or when tlie 
^)overty of thj^arents, or enlprii)le neglect, 
is extreme, <fl1W them to riii at large in the 
court or street, ‘^nteiulod. Tlio wiNca by this 
street-trade add to the husbands’ earnings. Ill 
the respects of honesty aiicl chastity, these woraett 
bear good characters. V 

The wasli-leathers are sold for the cleaning of 
•windows, and of ju.ite an<i l^^tal goods. Six- 
pence is a eoimnon price for a leather, the higher 
priced Jheing sold at tlin inews and .at gentlemen’s 
houses. The ^‘chamois ” sold at ^tlie mews, 
howc\er, are not often sold Ify the IrKshwoineii,' 
but by the clas^ I ha^e described ns .selling scis-^ 
pors, &c., there. Th(‘ leathers are aKo cut into 
penny wortlis,' and these pennyuoiths ore some- 
times sold oil Saturday evenings in street- 
inaikets. ,, 

There are, I am assured, 10') indlvidn.'ils 
Bi'llnig little or notlpng ehse hut wasli-le.athers 
(for these traders are lo.m'd in <aM the subnrhs) in 
London, and tint lln^y take TOv, weekly, with a 
profit of from to Then' are, also, lOO 
otlu'r pej’^ms .sellmg thef^l occaaionalty, along with 
other goods, and ^la they ve\id the Inglur-ju'iced 
ill tick's, they probably loceive nearly an I'qual 
iunount. Hence it wiuild apjx'ar that iipwiirds of 
fiOOi)/. is annually expended in the streets in 
this piuchase. 

Oh' Tns STHKUT-Si:r.Li:r..s or Si*ivtvclk3 am> 

Lru-GLA&sn.i. * 

Tv*TNT\-rrvn years ago tlio street-trade in spec- 
tacles u'.n almo.st entiiely in the hands of he 
tL'w.s, who liawk('d them in llieir bo res ot ]ewel- 
h‘ry, and sold tlieni in the stri'ots and public- 
houses, carrying them in their hands, fs is done 
still. The trade Avas then iar infue remuneratilV 
that it is at the present tnuo to fui' sti»eet-h)ik 
carrying it on. ** iVople had ipore money then,” 
one idd spectacle-seller, now \ end mg sponges, said, 
‘‘ and theie Ava.^n’t so many loreeil to take to the 
streets, Insli partitul iilv, and optu mis’ t Ij.vrgi's 
were higher than they aie lu.w, iuid those who 
^jjwmtod glasses thou^rlit they A\.?ie a take-m if 
they Avasn’t charged a fair piice. O, tunes was 
very different then,'’ 

The spectacles in the street-trade are bought at 
swng-shopsin Iloundsditch, The ‘^common metal 
frames,’’ AVith or without slides, me ‘J<. (uf. to 
tla t)</. the do/eii Avliolesale, and are retailed from 
4iL to 1,‘,. The “ horn fr.ii'ies” an* (is-, to 7.s. i'xf. 
tlie do/.en, and an' retailed froth ih/. to J8(/,, :ind 
even ‘i.s-. Tlie “ thin steel” are from 10-.. (!«/. to 
21 ,s. the cloatMi, aiuLare let.iiled from 1 OdjHo tL. 
Thf're are higher and loner juices, but/dhose I 
ha'^t' cited are Avliat are usually paid b^tlio street- 
trmb'is. 'j'he inequality oj^gtlie rctfttV j)nce.s is 
iiecouiited for by there bring .some difference in 


price for an article, Avitli Avhose pTecise value the 
buyer ilb^nnacijuainted. 

“The patter,” said the street-trader I have 
before cj noted,' “is nothing now, to what I’ve 
knoAvii It. Jlou call it patter, but I don’t. I 
tRiik it ’s more in the Avay of persuasion, and 
is* inosi?^ sail in piiblic-liouhes, and not in 
the streets. Why, I've persuaded people, Avheii 
I Awis in file trade and dufiig Avell at it lor that 
always gives y<m spirits I’vi' jiorsuaded them 
in spite of their eyes that they Avauted glasses. I 
^ikncAV a man avIio used to brag that lie could talk 
jieople bliml, and then they bought ! It Avasn’t 
old people J so much sold to a.s young and iniddli*- 
aged. 1 think jiei hajis I sold .is many liecause 
jieople thought tln'y looked bitter, or more know- 
ing m them, than to help their eyesigiit. I’ve 
l:no\^ni my customers try my glavse.'a, one jiair 
after another, in the chimney glass of a puhlie- 
house paihmr. ‘They're real Scotch jiehbles,’ I 
used to say somi'tira^'s *and I alw.ays had a fair 
article.- ‘ and was intended for a solid. silver fiame 
but the frame Avas made too small for them, and 
.HO I got them and jmt them into tliis frame luystlf, 
for J ’in an optician, out of woik, by ti ade. 
They’ic Avorth la..., hut you njpiy luivo them, 
framed and .ill, for 7s. tit/.’ I got 5?- loi one jiair 
once th:it v,.iy hut thi'y were a sujienor thing; I 
li.vd them a jiaiticiilar bargain.’’ One man told 
me that but long ago he .isked fu’ a j)air 

of s])ecta''!<‘S, unci a jounieym.nn slop-tailor said 
to him, “ Wliy i only gave Is. for tins jiau I’m 
Aveaii.ig a f(*\v y*;ars h.itk, ami they ought to he 
less th.iu ]<)</. now, for tin* diil3'’8 oil’ glass.” 

The eye glansessold in the stieets are “fivamed” 
iu horn. 'J'hey .ire bought at the s inie places as 
the spi'clacles, and cost. Avtiules.ile, for “ singb' 
eye.s” d... (i /. to 7 .\ Gr/. the dozen. Tlie ri'lail 
})ii.-e n from (h/. to l.s*. The “ doiihle ^'ves, ’ Avliieh 
are jointed in the middle .so that tiie frame can be 
fitt-'dr to till' bridge ot the no'-e, are lt)s Gt/, to 
Ih.s. the do/.en, and aie let.iiled l>y the .street-folk 
fioiii lu/. to 2 -,. each. 

The spi'ctacU'H are sold pruicijially to woikieg 
men, and aje laiely hawked lU ttii* suburbs. The 
chief .-.ale is in pubk:-lKtii<?eH, Imt they are ofb'ied 
iu all till' buV'ier thoioa^hi.iies ami wheii'ver a 
H’rowd IS assdfiihled. “The eye-glasses,” said ,‘i 
man who vended tl.em, “is sold to wliat I i.ilks 
counter-l!oj)per.s and bl.uk-lofqs. Yon ’ll see most 
of the young swells tb.it 's nuxod up AVitli gaming 
concerns at r.ices -for there’s gannng still, thoiign 
tl'e booths is put down in many jil.ices- -sport 
th' ir eye-glasses ; .imi so cl’d them as used to lie 
conemmd iu getting up Ifciby and St. L^ger 
‘SAveeps’ at public-lioiiM'a ; IcrJ-.t-Avays live .sold 
to them, AAdu'Ve SAveej).; was Iuid, and tlo'y aims 
busy about them, and offered me a chance, si me- 
times, fv»r a hand.sonio eye-glass. But tliey ’re going 
out of f.iahion, is eye-gla.sse.s, I tliink. The olIwt 
day I .stood .and off'red them for noaily five lioiius 
at the foot of London-bridge, Avhich u.sod to be a 
tidy jiitch for them, and I couldn’t .sell one. All 
th.it d.iy I didn't/ .aki' a halfjienny.” 

There are sometimes men, the half of 

W'liom .ire Jews and Irnhm ai in cgual pioj-oi- 
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Two women S(']l spectacles aloiti; witl^ i)iiU“li 
dinpq. As in other “ li^lit tindes,” llit specteeh- 
sellers do not, as a l^ody, r*onfuie tl]€Oiibe)\'"< to 
those wares, l):it lesort, as one %1(1 me, ‘‘ to anr- 
thing that ’s up at the time and proraisei ’ ,ep," 

It-r a love of change is coi.imon among tbo.-e who 
pursue a street iite. It may he estniated, I an? 
assun'd, that tlierc' are thirty -tiA e men (so allowing 
lor llie breaks in legular speeliuh^ selling^ A\ho' 
lYtmd them dail\, taking la.s. a week (witli a 
jwoht of lOi!.), the yearly expenditure Leing tims 
IdOd/. 

Of Tnfi SniKET-flin.i.Erv.'^ of Ddet,^. 


ing and earn a pound afore night ; but ‘s dil- 
ferent now there 's so many bazaars, ari4. so many 
lov shops that tin* doll hauker liasn't half the 
tlianee he used to liavo. Sartiuly tvo gets 
elianrti now and hen — fine days is the best — imd 
if .V can get into the squares or wheie the 
< hildren walkii with their nurses, wc can do tidy; 
hut the foil*, are so very jtarticular there’s not 
li’bf a liiclihood to be got. S}ioil^d children 
an* our 'Jt’st customers. Whenever we sees a 


( 1 * “ ])('nn 3 ’’-a piece ’ men id’ whom J have tioated 
si'parat' ly. tliat the f-ale cd Aihiit are among the 
vm.’t ancient of all toy?), as a ‘‘ nn . css of n<elJ, ' 
is far smaller, nnmeiitally, than it was. 

Tlie dolls :.ie ino.’t usually can .ed in baskets 
by stn et-selloia (who are not makers) and geiu- 
rally l*v •women who aie icrv jiooi. ^’’nre and 
llieie ill the streets m(.':t trequeutiid 1»\ the palrxai*? 
of the open*a)r tiade may be seen a Jiainluoine 
st.ill of dolls of all sizes and lasliions, liiit ^hesc 
aie g(‘neial1y the property of makers, nlihongh 
those maheis may huy a portion of their. sUaf 
'ilmre aie also smaller stall'Mvhicli iniypre -‘Ui 
the stock of tin* meie selhr. 

The dolls for street tu^lic may bought at 
the swag-shops or of tlie inri^l'is. «lh)r tie* little 
aimless !(/. dolls thciiiaker ch.irges stieet-selh'r^ 
, 8„., and to the swag-shop keeper wdio may buy 
hugely, 7.s. CuL the dozen. Some little stalK are 
coni])osed entirely of j'einiy dolls ; on others tlic 
])nces run from It/, to tJi'A The chief trade, liow- 
ever, among the class I now deseniie, is earned on 
by the display of dolls in liaskels. If the '.emlor 
can only attract the notice of children — and more 
esisecially in a pr ale subinban rcsub*iice, wliere 
ciiihlien are not used to the falght of dolls on stalls 
or barrows, or in simps — and CiUi show?!’ a Iciv 
blessings and compliments, “ klod bo w’d your 
bhutdol laces thin — and yours loo, my lady, 
ma’am (ivith a cnrt.^i’V to imstress or maid). Jhiy 
one of these dolls of a poor woman : share they ’le 
, lihutiful dolls and bhuted lor them angels o' the 
worriild under siiih cireauisli^Mces, I sav, a sale 
is almo-,1 ci'itpin, may add faat the words 1 
lia\e giM'U I iiM self heard a poor Ji nnvoman, 
wlmm 1 laid seim before selling laige piucush ons 


jdaces for \niynig them in London are at Alfred 
DaMs’s, in Jloundsditch ; White’s, in Honiid.^ditch ; 
and Josepli’.s, m Leadenfi iI!-^treet. They iin* sold 
astliiis:- Till* li'-ads that we sell lur zJ^ki.ieh, 
when made up, cost us T.'-. i\i(. per gross, or 7 'jL 
pel dozen; these ai * e-illod 1 Oa. No. 2 — 
Os., are 8'. Jdl. per gross, and ^o. 8 — O’s, ](),. 

gross. One yard '»nd hall of e.iliro will make 
a dozen bodies, small sSi/.c. We get ,s(‘Wn 

ftir ihiee Jialfpence, and we stall's ami finisliea 
them our>el\es. 

“Vflun oui dolls .ire made up, thev eo>t 
p' 1 dozen — .SI' tlu-ro is U*/. jirotit on i'\t ly 
doll, uIiilIi i thinks is little (‘iioiip.li ; hut w.* 
ofuii .s'‘lli 'em at %L‘, ivo j.iys em out t'» 
best adv.iiitago in a dee]) bushet, all f't'mtijiig Uf), 
as It weie, or leaning ;ll:aIu^t tlm .suies of tie* 
badeet. Tin* leg.s and bodies is candidly wrnpfe d 
in tissue j).i{»er, not e';;eil\ lo jne.serie tlie lower 
jjMtof ill- doll, for that I'-ii't .so very valuable, 
li’it 111 re.ibt) to conceal the legs and I'ody, which 
IS r.ither tiie reverse of '.yuimotrieal ; foi, to tell 
the iiulh, e\ei3'd(.l iouks a- •' it were l.iboiuiug 
iimler an att.ick of the gout. Tiiere are, how*ever, 
ronu* very ne.at aitich.-i e'.jiorted fiom (leriaany, 
c.specia\v the jointed doll.s, Imt tliei an* lito deair 
for the stiVvt hawker, and would not show to sttch 
adv.inlage.|pkThcte. ns al-bo tlie plaster ildls, witli 
the match legs, f woipder how they keep theii 
stand, for thev are \eiy old-fashioned ; but they 
sell, for you lu ver ^ chandler's shop window 
withoutseeingoner.f the^ostltkingin it, and afalling 
down as if It was drunk. Then there ’s the wax 
dolls. Son, I- «.f ‘"lU are made of ^va^, and otluis 
of V,’ ai ’ afterwaul^ dipiH-d m wax. 
The cheapest and bf"iL m ui foi Lh' -e is m Jhubi- 
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it \voul2l astonlsk' rV if they knew went into the hospikil — and I was left to shift for 
exactly what was laid out in course of a year myself. When my master went* to the hospital I 
* in dolls. It would be impossib^, I think, to ascer- had 7s. 6d. in my pocket ; I knew I Qmesi 
tain exactly ; but I think I could guess something do something, and, to tell you the truth, I 
nSar the mark. There are, at least, at tins time didn’t like the brush-making; I would rather 
of yejir, when the fairs are coming on, fifty doll- have hawked something without the trouble of 
hawkers, who sell nothing else. ■Say each of these making I think no/p I was a little afflicted 
sells one dozen dolls perday, and that their average with lazii^^ss. I was pas^ng London-bridge and 
price is 4 each. That is jlstiO/. a day, nndCl)4 savf a man selfug MarsHali’s pocket-books; I 
per week. In the Avintcr time so many are not knowed Aim afore ; I thought I should like to try 
sold ; ffnt I have no doubt that 50(?.’s worth t>f dolls I the pocket-book selling, and communicated my 
are sold each week throughout the year by Lon- j^^dshes to |^ie man; lie told me they cost eight 
don hawkers alone, or just upon 3000L per annum, shillings a dozen, if J liked wc would purchase a 


The shops sell as many as the hawkers, and the< 
stalls attending fairs h.ilf the amount ; and yon 
may safely sjiy that the sum taken for dolls in and 
around London in one year amounts t-o 7500/. 
A doll-merchant can begin business with af rifle,” 
continued fny informant ; a sliilling jg;'ill obtain 
a dozen 3(i. dolls. lf«you have^no basket, carry 
them in your arms, although they don’t show olf 
to such advantage there as they do ^vhen nicely 
basketed however, if ygn ’ve luck, you may soon 
raison basket; fgi^* lin. OtZ. |you can get a very 
nice ouc ; and although the doll trade is not what 
it used to be, there aie,” said iny informant, 
worse games than that yet, I know. One man, 
wlio is now in a very respectable way of business 
— ‘ a reyidar (jenileniaiL - was a very few years 
ngo only a doll-hawker. Another nuui, who had 
two hands and only one arm — poor fellow ) lie 
was born with one arm, and had twef hands, one 
appended to his arm in tlie usual way, and the 
other attaclied to liis shoulder — a freak of nature, 

I tliiiik, they called it. However, my one-armed 
friend kecjis now a very respectable little swag- 
shop at North Shields, in Northumberland J’ 

I inquired of my informant^ whetld-r he ob- 
jected to relate a little of Ins history 1 He repliftl, 
“ not the least,” and recounted as billows - 

Tliey call me ])ich the DoUmun. I was, I 
bi'lieve, the iirst as ever cried dolls three a shilling 
in tlio streets. Afore 1 began they al’ays stood 
still with ’em ; but 1 cried ’em out sumo as they 
do niackrel ; that is tw’eiity yeurs ago. 1 wasn’t 
Vfl^^nally a doll-sellA. jMy lailier was a jicmsioiior 
^ ill Greenwich College. My mother used to hawk, 
and had a licence. I was put to school in St. 
Patnck’s-schnol, Lanark’s passage, where I re- 
mained six years, but I didn’t learn much. At 
thirteen years of age I w'as aiipreiiticed to a briisli 

and broom maker’s, corner of C Street, Spit- 

allields. My master wms not^tlie honestest chap 
in the world, for lie bought hair illegal, was found 
out, and got transported for .seven years. A man 
who worked for nty master took me to fi^h my 
apprenticeship ; this man and his wif^^as very 
ohi people. 1 used to wmrk four /^ys in the 
w’eelc, two for them and two' for myseU; the 
other two days I went ofit liawking brooms and 
brushes, uud \ery often would canf*T.s. or b.s. on a 
Saturday, but times "wus bitter then than they are 
now. Ariel* that, for sake of gain, I left the old 
people, I was uileied20s. to make and hawk ; and in 
course I >ook it. 1 remained withfthis master five 
months ; he warf afflicted w'ith rheumatic fevvr — 


dozen a’twixt us ; we did so ; I received half a 
dozen, but I afterwards learned that my friend, 
olitaiiied seven for his share, as they were sold 
thirteen to the dozen. I went to Chancery-lane 
withemy lot and w’as very lucky ; I sold the six 
books to one gentleman for six slnllings: in course 
1 soon obtained anotlier supply ; that day I sold four 
dozen, and o.nrncd 20 a 1 was such a good seller that 
Marshall let me liave 3/. or 4/.’s Avorth on credit — a ml 
I JiCfU r paid hun. I know thpt was w'rong now ; 
but I was .such a foolish chap, and used to spend 
my money as fast as I got it. I Avould liave 
given Marshall a shilling the otlnr day if I had 
had one, for I see him selling penny hooks in the 
stieet. I thought it was hard lines, and had been 
such a gentleman too. Sainer.set-hou.so comer 
WMs a capital stand for selling pocket-books. The 
way I took to tlie dolls was this ; I met a girl 
with a doll basket one day as I was ’stiinding at 
Somerset-house earner ; sbe and I got a talking. 
‘Will you go to the ’ Dolphy to night i’ says I ; she 
consented. Tluty w.i8 a playing Tom and Jerry 
at thi.s time, all the street-sellers went to see it. 
ami other people ; and nice and crabbed some on 
’em was. Well, vvl* goes to thc’Helphy - and 1 
sees her often arter that, and at last gets married. 
She used to buy her dolls ready made ; I soon 
findl* out where to get the heads - and tile profits 
when wc made thorn ourseUes was much gioatcr. 
AV(?^b^g}in to feer\c hawkers and shop« ; went to 
Bristol- -saved 47/. — comes to London and spends 
it all ; waVis hack to Bristol, imd by the time we 
got there avo^ had AileSrod more than 20/. AVe 
Avere about a ^nonlli on the jumney, and Aisiteil 
Cheltenham and other toAvns. We used to spend 
our money very foolishly; wo were too fond of* 
what was culled getting on the spree. You see 
Ave might have done Avell* if we had liked, but avo 
hadn’t the sense. My Avife got very clever at the 
dolls and so did I. Then 1 tried my hand at the 
Avax dolls, and got to make them very well. 1 
paid a guinea to learn. ' 

“ I AA'us selling Avux-dolls one day in London, 
and a gentleman asked me if I could mend a avux 
figure whose face Avas broken. I replied yes, for 
I had made a lew wax lieads, large size, for some 
shomnen. I had made some muiderers who was 
hung; lately I made Hush and Mr. and Mis. 
Manning ; but the .‘jhoAvmeii can’t afford to get ^ 
new heads now-jpdays, so they generally makes 
one head do for^l; someiiines they changes tlie 
dress. Well, as I was telling you, I Avent Avith 
lliis gentleman, and proposed that lie should liaA e 
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a new head cast, for the face of the figure was so of a stick, kites, ^ tilings as tin egg- 

much broken. It was Aiidrocles pulling the holders. 

tlu»rn out of tho lion’s foot, and was to be ex- Perhaps on ver^ew barrows or stalls are to be 
hibited. I got 20s. for making the new head, seen aU the articles I have enumerated, but they 
The gentleman asked me if I knew the story are all “in the trade,” and, if not fonnd in tlys 
about Amlroeles. Now I had nevei beard on hnu man’s sto'k, may be found in his neighbour’s, 
afore, but I didn’t like to confess my igj^oranee, I Tliinp,^ which attain only a temporary sale, mch 
so I says ^yes;’ then he offers me oO.v. 9 week to as galvanic rings, the Lord’s Praj'er in the com- 
desciibe it ill tile Flon# Gardens^wh^#'it wat^ to pass of a six })ence. gutta percha heads, Ac., aio 
be exhibited. I at once acceptedUho engagen''‘«t ; also to be found, nnnng the i^Kipular demand, in 
but I was in a bit of a fix, for I didii t ow the miseellaiieous trader’s stock, 
what to say. 1 inquiied of a good many people, J Each* of the ai tides emimerated is retailed at 


but none on ’em could tell me ; .at fast 1 \\a8 
adN is<‘d to go to ]Mr. Charles Sloni.ui — you know 
who 1 mean — him as makes a song and sings it 
^lirectly ; 1 was told he wiites things for people. 
I went, and he wrote me out a ])atter. I asked 
I’.ini how niiich he charm'd ; he said, ‘ Nothing my 
Sartiiily he wnsii't long a-doing it, llAt it 
was very kind of him. I got what Mr. Slomaii 
wrote out for me ]»riiit('d, and this I stiuk insule 
my hat ; the peojde couldn’t .s(h* it, though 1 date 
say they wonderi'd what I w'as looking m my hat 
about. llowe\er, in a week or so, 1 got it by 
heart, and could speak it well enough. After ex- 
hibiting Aiidrocles I got an engagement with 
another waxw’hrk show — nnnu'd Jliancis- and 
afterwards at other shows. 1 w%as considered a 
vc'ry good doorsmaii in time, but there’s very little 
to be got b}’^ that now ; so w(‘ keeps to tin; dolly 
business, and finds w'e tan get a better Iniiig at 
tliat than anything elst . Me and tile old woman 
can earn 1/. a week, had and all as things are; 
but we’ie obliged to Innvk.'’ 

Of the “Swag-Bauiiowmf.n,” and “ Lot- 
jSelleiis.” 

The ^^swag” (miscellaneous; barrow Is one of 
tlie objects m the streets avIikIi .attracts, peihaps 
more readily than au}' otlier, tlie regard.s 0 |^ the 
jiasser-by. There are so m.iny articlc.s and of such 
various uses ; they arc often so closely packed; .so 
new and dean looking, and every here and tiitre 
so tastefully arranged, that this street liader's 
barrow really repaj-s an exanniiation. ' Ileie are 
spiead on the il.it jiart oT tne biirrow, pepper- 
cruets or boxes, tea-caddic i^itmeg-graters, 
* Miiegar-cruets, pen-cases, glass or chma-h.andled 
pens, pot ornaments, beads, ear lings, finger-rings 
(plain or with “ stones ”), cases of scent- bottles, 
dolls, needle-case.s, pinenshions, Exhibition medals 
and “■ fr.imes ” (framed pictures;, watches, shawl- 
pins, extinguishers, tiumpets and other toys, 
kaleidoscopes, seals, combs, lockets, thimbles, bone 
toolli-picks, small playing-cards, teetotums, shut- 
tle-cocks, key-rings, shirt-studs or buttons, hooks 
and eyes, coat studs, money-boxes, spooiBi, boxes 
of toys, eartheinvare-nmgs, and gl.aos articles, such 
.ns salt ecllars and smelling-bottles. <_/u one barrow 
were 225 ai tides. 

At the back and sides of the sw.ag-barrow arc 
generally articles which .ire bekt displayed in an 
erect position. These arc children’s Avooden 
swords, whips, climbing moiikeA^.^, and tumblers, 
jointed snakes twisting to tlie A\ind from the top 


' E/. “ Only a penny !” is the ery, “ pick ’em out 

anywher- ; w'lierever voiir taste lies ; onl}'- a 
[•^jennA’'' a penny', a penny !” Hut on ti fow other 
b,arrow3 are geuas, mixed Avith the “ penny” 
w avs, of a li gher price , such as knives .and 
‘ ■ ks, muStard pots, sli.ini beer glasses (tiic glasses 
av4 ''appear to liold rjcr frothing to^the biim), , 
higher-prided arlielc . of jewellery', skipping-rope.s, 
drums, china (.ii^nueiits, At these bairows 
the ])rice8 run fronulfA lo l.s. 

The pr.ictiei* of selling by commission, tho 
same as 1 have sliowi^ to pre\ail among the 
cohterp, exists ainoiig^the misceii.ineous dealers of 
A\ hom I am tre.iting, Avho are known among street- 
folk as “ swag-barroAvmen,” or, in the popnl.ir 
ellipsis, “ pt'iiny swags;” the word “ swag” mean- 
ing, as 1 before showed, a collection - a lot. 

The “swag-mcn” are often confounded Avitli 
the “ lot-selluis’* ; so that I 2>J’‘>ueed to sho'iv the 
difference. 

The /jof;%f/()s proper, .ar<‘ those avIio vend a 
Aaiicty of small articles, or “a lot,” all for Id. 

A “lot” frequently consists of a sheet of songs, a 
(/'liine.se puzzle, a 51. note (Bank of Elegance), 
an Exhihition snuff-b''-. ^containing G spoons), 
a half jack (half sovereign), a gold ring, a silver 
rijjg, .iiid 'a chafed keeper wdth rose, thistle, and 
shainrocl: on»it. The lota are diversified Avitli 
packs of a few cards, little pewter ornaments, 
boxes of small ivoodeii toys, shirt- buttons, bab,v 
thimbles, beads, tiny scent bottles, ami such like. 

The “iK'iiny apiece’’ or “ sAvag” trade, as con- 
iradibtinguished fioiuthe “ penny lots” vended by 
the lot-sellers, Avas originated by a man wdin, sojye 
19 years ago, sold a vaiiety' of trifles from a tea-*', 
(tray m Petticoat-lane, J\ly nifunnant had heard 
him say-- for the original “penny .ipieci'” died 
four years .ago tliat he did it to get rid of the odds 
and eiitU of his stock. The s\ stern, however, at 
once attracted popularity, and the foitunate street- 
seller juosiu'red and “ d.cd Avortli money.” At 
that period penny ^oods (excej^^uig such things as 
SAveet-stulks, iiastry, Ac.) avch' f.ir less numerous 

tlie,^treets, and yel i have never met Avith an 
old 8tri1i|-tra(ler (a statement fully borne out by 
old and iiitelligeut mech.iiiies) who did not p;o- 
iiouiice spa^ pennies to be f.ir more abundant in 
those days among the poorer and even middle 
classer. Theri' Avere, moreover, far fewer street 
chapmen, so that this el mode of business liad 
e\cry chance to thrive. ‘ 

Ihc ongin of “ lot-selling,” or selling “penny 
lots” instead of p'-niiy articles, was more curious. 

It was conundliced br an ingenious Swiss (?) 
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{about a year after the apiece” trade), 

Imown in the street circles^as **|>wedo.” lie was 
^ a refugee; a Eoinan Catholic, |and a hot poli- 
tician. ^ He s^e and understood Jilnglish well, 
l»u4f lu^ no syuiputhy witji tljo liberal parties in 
tins ^utitry. ** He w;is republican,” he w'ould 
say, “and the Cliartists wore only milk and 
water.” "Wlicn he established liis lot-selling he 
used to place to his" mouth an instrument, wliich 
was <lescribed to mens *^llke*n doubled card,” 
and j)lay upon It very finely. This would attract 
ti crowcf, and he would tlioii address them in good 
Ijjnghsib l>ut witli a slight foreign accent : “ hly 
fronts ; come to mo, and I will show you my 
musical instruments, winch will play itdiaii, Swiss, 
French, Scotch, Irish, or any tunes. And here 
YOU see beautiful cheap lots of .usidiil tings, and 
<'Iegant tings. A. peiipty a lot,' a penny a lot!” 

- Tile arr.ing^ment of tlie “lots” Avas biuiiiar tf* 
A\ hat it is at present* but the componL4its of the 
pennyworth wore far fess numoams. This man 
tarried on a good trade in Ixuidoii for two or 
three years, and then applied his industry to a 
country nuft e than a towif eaiver. He died about 
five or fiix years agi^at ids abdde in Fa^hi()l^street, 
Spitallields, “ worth money.” At the time ol his 
deceuBo he was the propin'tov of two lo.lging-houRos ; 
one in Spitalfiolds, the otluT in i’drmmginmi, both 
I am told, well conducted; the charge was FA a 
night. Ho did not reiddc in either, but eiujdojed 
“d< puties.” 1 may observe tli.it li<' sold his. “ mu* 
sieal instruments,” also, ;it 1<A eaeli, but the s.tU' 
Avag in.signilicaut. “ Only himself seemed master 
of ’em,” said one man ; “ AVith otlu'r peujde they 
■were no better nor a .leAv's-hurp.” 

Of the *• ])eimy ajneie ” sticet- vendors, there 
are uhout OOO in London; 250 haxing ban’owg, 
and fid stalls or pitches on the groum^ Some 
even sell at “ a halfpenny apieecV’ but chiefly 4-) 
get rid of inferior wares, or wlion ‘'t cracked up,” 
and unable* to “spring” a better stock. The bar- 
lows arc 7 feet by 11 ; are ucll built in general, 
and cost fiOj. ('ach. These barrows, 'vvlien fully 
stocked, are Aery heavy (about 4 cwt.), so that it 
requires a strong man to prnpel uue, any distance, 
though occasionally the man's wife officiates 
ifTis the saleswoman, there is always a man con- 
nected Avitli the business. In my description of 
a stock of penny goods, I have mentioned that 
there AA'-pre 225 articles ; these weie counted on a 
barroAv in a street ueiu' the JJrill — but probably on 
anoth(*r occasion (Avlieii theie ai^]ipared a better 
clianco of selling) there might bo fidO articles, such 
things as rings and the like ffdmitting of being 
stowed by the hundred in very small compass. 
The gi’eat display, Jiowevcr, is only on occa- 
sion of holidays, or “ when a man starts wants 
to itun you with a show.” At Maidstone Fair 
tno other day, a Loudon 8treet-seller,4^ither well 
to do, sold his entire stoclf of penny articles to a 
shopkeeper of the town, and Avlien^coinited there 
were exactly fifteen ctoss^t or 2150 “pieces "as 
tliey are sometimes called. These, vended at Irf. 
each, Avould realiiie ■just 9A, and would cost, 
AA'holosale, about 5/., or for ready money, at the 
8wag-shop3, whe^e tjiey may be boftght, from 10^. 


I to 20s. less, according to the bargaining powers of 
the buyer. The mans reason for selling Avas that 
the Fair was “no good ; ” tli.it is to say, the fur- 
mers had no money, and their labourers received 
only 7s. a week, so there was no demand ; tin* 
swcVg-sellep, therefore, rather than incur the 
trouble and expense of having to carry his Avaies 
back to L(§)don, sold at a loss to a shopkeeper in 
Maidstone,*'Avho wanted a slock. 

Tme sAvag-barRAVinen selling on commission 
have 3.S*. fn every 20s. Avorth of goods tliat they 
|ell. The commission may average from 9.s-. to 1 2.v. 
a AA-^eek in tolerable AAX'.ntlier, Imt as in had, and 
especially in foggy weather, the trade cannot be 
proseented at all, 7^. GrA may be the highest avci- 
age, or lU.s. tile year through. * 

The character of the penny svvmg men bedongs 
moie to that of the costermongers than to any 
other^l.iss of stieot-lolk. Many of them drink as 
ficely as their means Avill permit. I was told of a 
iiiatcli between a teetotaller and a beer-drinker, 
about nine years ago. It avhs for fis', a side, and 
tile “ Ohampioiiship.” Each man started Avath an 
eipial stock, alike in all respects, but iny informant 
Iiad foi gotten the precise number of articles. 
The 5 »^ pattered, tAventy-live yards apart one from 
another, three hour.s in .1 ames-street, (lovent- 
garden ; three liours in the Jflackfiiars road ; and 
three hours in Deptfoid. Thy teetotaller Avas 
“ Sold ou^ ” m seAx*ii-aiid-a half hours ; while Ins 
ojiponcnt — and the contest seems to Ikia’c been 
e.iriied on A'ery gofxl-humoiiredly — at the nine 
lionts’ end, lUul fqjir duziai articles left, and Avns 
rather exhaii&te'l, or, us it Avas de-cnlied to im*, 
“told out.” The result, albeit, av.is not looked 
upon, I was ussuri d, as anything very decisive of 
the ivUtive merits of beer or AA-^ater, as the source 
of strength or inspiration of “putter." The tee- 
totaller AAUis the smarter, thoi gli he d.\(^ not appear 
the stionger, man; lie abandoned the chainpiou- 
ship, end went into .'mother tmde four j'eais ago. 
The patter of the swag-men has nothing of the 
liuni^ju|. of the paper- workcis; it is merely clo- 
elaiutory lliat the oxtensiAX stock offered on such 
liberal terms to the public would fm’iiish a whole- 
sale shop ; fnat Bucl^an*ther opportunity for clie.ip 
pennyworths dfiuld never by any jiossibility occur 
ugain, and thu# it was a duty on all Avho heard the 
p.itterer to buy at once. 

The men having their own barrows or Stulls 
(but the stall-tradi* is sm?ll) buy their goods as 
they find their stock needs replenishment at the 
swag- shops. “ It AA'.is a good trade ut first, sir,” 
said one man, “ and for its not being a good 
trade now, Ave m.ay partly blame om* aiiotl'LT. 
There Avas a cutting down trade among us. 
Black e.^’riiigs A\xre bought at 14(A the dozen, 
and sold at a loss .at IrA eacli. So were clvildreii’s 
trap-kats, and monkey's up sticks, but they are 
now 9<A a doz<‘ii. Sometimes, sir, as I know, 
the mubter of a swng-burroAV gets served out. You 
see, a man may once on a time liaAe a good duy, 
and take as much as 2A Well, next day he’ll *| 
use part ol tliat looney, and go as a penny swag 
on his oAvu account ; or else Le ’ll buy things he is 
sold out of, and Avork them on his oavh account on 
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his master’s barrow. All right, sir ; his master was put. I nm^dMuly repeat in this place that 
makes him a convenience for his own pocket, and the box (usually df mahogany) contains a boardj 
80 Ills master may be made a convenience for the with numbered p^itions, winch ^ set spinning, , 
man’s. When he takes the barrow back at the by means of a central knob, on a pivot ; the lid 
week's end, if be ’s been doing a little on his own U then placed on the box, a jiea is slipped 
dodge, there ’s the stock, and there 's the mone; . through a hole in tllV lid* and on the number of 
It 's all right between a rich man ari4 a poor the jiartitiou in Avhicli the pea is found deposited, 
man that way ; turn and turn about ’s flir piny.” when the motion has ceased, depends the result. The 

Tlie lot-sellers are, •when tlu^ wholi? ' body j table, or board, is t^us adapted fot the determination 

in London, about 200 in numhor ; but the'’ arc of that inode olnusing money, popular among coster- 
three times as itinerant into tlie coiiiiti*y . are mongers and other street-folk, who in ;th^r very 
tlie traders in the heavier and little portable swag-^ chanties crave some excitement; I mean ft “rafile*; ’’ 
burro w’s. The lot-sellers iieaily all %end their j or it may be used for play, by one or more parsons. 


goods from trays slung Irom tlieir siiouklers. The 
best localities for the lot-sellers are llatchlle-liigh- 
•^vay, Coniinercial-road, Whitechapel, Jdinoiies, 
Tow er-hill, Tooloy-atrect, Newungton-causeway, 
Walworth, lilackfriais and VVestinmster-roaua, 
Long-acre, Jlolhorn, and ()\foid-strect. Tt'** this 
list may be added the Lnll, Totteiihain-comt-toad, 
and the other 6treet-inark<‘t.|, on .Saturday evmi- 
iiigh, when some of these places are almost iiiipas- 
sable. The best places for tin* swag-harrow tnide 
are also those 1 have speciiied. Their customers, 
alike for the useliil and fancy' articles, are the 
world ug-clas»cb^ and the rluet sale is on 4Saturdays 
and Mondays. One swag-man told me that he 
thought he could sell hotter if he had a less 
crowded barrow, Jimt his mubter was so keen of 
money that he ivoiUd make him tiy everything. 
It made boiling more tiresome, too, ho buid, for a 
poor couple who had a penny or two to lay out 
would fix on half the things they saw, and cli.moe 
them for others, before they p.iitod with tlieir 
luoimy. 

. Of the ])enny-a-piece selleis trading on their 
own account, the ivceifits may he biii.iller than 
those of the men who woik the huge pv <g nairous 
on commission, but their pro^^ts are gre.itei. Cal- 
culating that ]00 ot thebe traders are, the year 
round, m London (some are absent all tho&uwinor 
at country lairs, and on any favoiirabhi o]>poitu- 
iniy, w'Jiile a nimihcr of swag-bat rowmen^ Je^ive 
that employment for costennongering on their owni 
account), and that each takes "M. weekly, we find 
no less than 10,4(10^ llius ^p^^idcd in the streets 
of London in a year. • 

Tlie lot-sellers also resort largely ti the country, 
•and frequently try other callings, such as the sale 
ol fruit, medals, &c. Some also sell lots only 
on Saturd.iy and ilondt^y nights. Taking these 
deductions into consideration, it may be estimated 
that only fifty men (tliere is but one female lot- 
seller on her own account) carry on the trade, 
presiiiniiig it to bo spread over the six days of 
the week, liach uf them may take ]3.y. weekly 
(with a profit of Is. 6d.), so showing the street 
outlay to be 11110/. The “ lots ” are bought at the 
Crermaii and English swag-shojis; the piincipal 
supply, however, is procured from iliack Tom in 
Clerkenwell. 

, Of the STBEET-SEIiLEES OF KOULETTE EoXES. 

In my account of the Btreet^rade in China 
ornaments ” I had oemsion to mention a use to 
which a roulette box, or portable roulette table. 


"the liigaest number “ spun ” determining the 
Svini' These street-sold tables may still be 
put to another •-so . In the smufler sort, going no 
• -nher th^i fo'irteep,” one division is blank. Thus 
eiiY one may play against attttthcr, or several others 
sp.- .ling in turns, tin *‘ blank” being ji cliaiice in* 
the “ hauler’s ” fav-ur. Sortie of the tables, ho 
ever, arc iiuniben#d as high as 3l>, or as a seller of 
them described it, ^ single and double zero, bang ; 
a h'rcncli game.” 

This curious street-trade has been caified on for 
seven years, but wifh ireqneiil* iiiterrupiions, by 
one iii.ni, wdu>, until witlun tlie-.e few weeks, was 
tlie sole trader in the article. There are now hut 
two selling roulette-boxes at all ivgulatly. Tlie 
long-established salesnun wears lunstacliios, siad 
has a good deal tlie look of a foreigner, inning 
his Boven years’ exjieiieiice lie lias sold, he calcu- 
lates, 12, ()()() roiiJeltc-boxes, at a profit of frtiui 
175/. to 2(K)/. Tiio i>riccs (retail) are Iroiii 1.^ to 
2/., at which high amount inj' inJi-i'niinit once 
di.qiosud of “a roulette” in the stieet. Ho Jiao 
sold, how'cvvr, more at Ia*. tliiin at all other rates 
together. The “shill -g loulctte” is about three 
inches in, diameter; the othois proportionately 
kwger. These wai'cs ;i ■'h>rmau made, bouglitat 
a Bwag-bhop, And letailed at a profit of from 1,5 to 
33 percent. They are earned in a basket, one 
being held for ]uiblie examination in the vendor’s 
hand. 

“ hly best custoinera,” said the experienced 
man in the husiuoss, “aie stock-brokers, travel- 
lers, and parsons ; people that have spare time cm 
tlieir hands. (.), I mean by ‘ ti avellers,’ gcnlle- 
[•men going on a railway who pass the time aw.iy 
nt roulette. Now and tlien a n'guiar ‘ leg,’ wlieu 
he’s ti-avelling to Uliester, York, or Doncaster, to 
the race.s, may draw other passengers into play, 
and make a trifle, or not a trifle, by it ; or lie will 
play with otlier le ; but it’s generally for 
.'imuaement, I ’vo rdtisen to b( ’ ve. Friends tr<i- 
vclling together play for a ttifie to pass away 
time, 0*; who shall pay for bre'^k fasts for two, or 
such lil^ I supplied one gaming-house w ith a 
large roiilct*|-table made of a .substance that if 
j throw it in^f^vater — and there’s always a paU of 
tepid’ ready — would diasolve very quickly. When 
it’s not used ih/s hutig egainst the wall and is so 
made that it looks to %e oil-painting framed. 
It cost them 10/. I suppose I have the ^ knock’ 
of almost every gnm' ug-house in London. There 's 
plenty of them |till. The police can drive such 
as me about in me streets or oqt 9 f the streets to 
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, but jords^ atid and some par* 

I knovr, go to |he garSiE'Iiouses, and when 
, one broke into by'' tlte 's real^fanny 

' — John a^ ,!{li«maa|one8j g ud mllkm 

Qrown are jpuUed ^ but ^ no gunpng imple- 
ments founds '^^o’e^thing against tb^. 
Some of these houses are never noticed for a long 
time. The * (ireatNudL^ hasn’t been, nor tlie * Little 
Nick.’ I don’t know why^^heir’re called ‘ Nicks, ^ 
those two ; but BO;^€y are. '*Perhap8 after Old 
Nick. ^At thcj Great Nick I dare say there ’a often 
d&punding. But the Little ^Nick is what 
. we call only ^ brown papermen,’ low gamblers — 
playing for penc%Jp|^ Is. being a great go. 1 
wonder the polbulKr 

Of the STEEEi-SiSftEfis OP Poison. roR Eats. 

-The numjjer of Vermin- Destroyers aiilt Eit-J 
Catchers who ply their avocation Ai London ‘ 
has of late years hccorae g»?atly diminished. 
One cause wliich I heard • assigned for this 
was that many ruinous old buildings and old 
streets hall been removed, and whole colonies of 
rats had been thereby extn^iatcd. Another was 
tli.it the race of rat-catchers had become distrusted, 
and had either sought some other mode of sub- 
sistence, or had resorted to other liclds for the 
exercise of theic professional labours. 

The rat-catcher's dress is usually a velveteen 
jacket, strong corduroy trowsers, and laced boots. 
Eouiid Ins shoulder he wears an oil-skin belt, on 
whicli are painted the figures of huge rats, with 
iierce-looking eyes and formidable whiskers. His 
hat IS usually ghized and sometimes painted after 
tile manner of his belt. Occasionally — and in the 
country far more than in town — he carries in his 
hand an iron cage in which are ferrets,, Avhile two 
or three cro})-eared rough terriersidog his footsteps. 
Sometimes a tamed rat runs abou^ his shoulders 
and arms, or nestles in his bosom or in the large 
pockets of his coat. When a rat-catcher is thus 
accompanied, there is generally a strong aromatic 
odour about him, fiir from agreeable ; this is owing 
to his clothes being rubbed with oil of thyme and 
oU of aniseed, mixe^ together. This composition 
'’is said to be so attractii e to the sense of the rats 
(when used by a man who understands its due ap-< 
ponionment and proper application) that the vermin 
have left their holes and crawled to the master of 
the powerful spell. I heard of one man (not a rat- 
catcher professionally) who had in this way lamed 
a rat so eiFectually that the animal would eat out 
of his mouth, crawl upon hi# shoulder to be fed, 
and then “ smuggle into his bosom ” (the words ot 
my informant) “ ajid sleep there for hours J The 
rat-catchers have many wonderful storijft of the 
B.igacity of the rat, and though in inciting their 
own feats, these men may not be tlf^niost trust- 
worthy of narrators, any^work on natural history 
will avouch that rats are sagaciou^ may be trained 
to bo very docile, < and are naturally animals of 
great resources in all straits and difficulties. 

One great source of the rat-catcher’s employment 
and emolument thirty years ago, or even to a later 
period, is now ^j^asparaiively a nofientity. At that 


time the ^a^catcher or killer sometimes received a 
yearly or quarterly stipend to keep a London 
granary clear pf rats. I was told by a man who 
has for twentvreSght years been employed about 
London granrfies, that he had never known a rat- 
catcher empl^ed in one except about twenty or 
twenty'^.wo years ago, and that was in a granary by 
thg river-iide^ The professional man, he told me, 
cdhinly fjoisoued many oats, '' which stunk so,” 
co^iiued my ii^rmant — but then all evil odours 
in old bttildings are attributed to dead rats — “ that 
it was enough to infect the coni. He poisoned 
two fine A.tB os well. But I believe he was a 
young hand and a bungler.” The rats, after these 
measures had been taken, seem to have deserted 
the place for three weeks or a month, when they 
returned in as great iiunihers as ever ; nor were 
their ravages and annoyances checked until the 
drains were altered and rebuilt. It is in the 
better disposition of the drains of a corn-maga- 
zine, I am assured, that the great check upon the 
inroads of these “ vatmint ” is attained — by strong 
mason work and by such a series and arrangement 
of grates, as defy even the perseverance ol a rat. 
Otherwise the hordes which prey upon thegaibage 
111 the copimon sewers, arc certain to find their 
way into the granary along the dfains and chan- 
nels communicating with those sewers, and will 
increase rapidly despite the measures of the lat- 
catcher. • * 

The same man told me that he had been five or 
six limes applied to by rat-catchers, and with 
liberal ofiersuf beer, to allow them to try and cap- 
ture the black lafs m the gnuiary. One of these 
traders declared that he wanted them “ for a gent 
as vas curous in them there hinteresting warmmt 
Butfiom the representations of the other applicants, 
my informant was convinced that they were 
wanted for rat-hunls, the Dog Billy being backed 
for lOU^. to kill so many rats fn so many 
miiigtes. “ You see, sir,” the corn merchant’s man 
continued, ours is an old concern, and there ’s 
black- rats in it, great big fellows; some of ’em 
must be old, lor they ’re as white about the muzzle 
as is the Duke oi Wellington, and they lia\e the 
character Rf being ^r^strong and veiy fieice. One 
of the catchfcrs isked me if 1 knew what a stun- 
ning big blaci* rat would weigh, ns if I weighed 
rats ! 1 always told them that I cared nothing, 

about rat-hunts and that I know our people 
wouldn’t like to be bothered ; and they was gen- 
tlemen that didn’t admire sporting characters.” 

The black rat, I may observe, or the English 
rat, is now comparatively scarce, while the brown, 
or Hanoverian, rat is abundant. This browi^, rat 
seems to have become largely dAniciled in England 
about the period of the establishment of the Hano- 
veiiau dynasty ; whence its name. A Hanover 
rat” was a term of reproach applied by the Ja- 
cobites to the successlul party. 

The rat-catchers are also rat-killers. They 
destroy the animals sometimes by giving thejn 
what is called in the trade “ an alluring jmibon.” « 
Every profeshioiyt-i destroyer, or capturer, of rats 
will pretend that as to poisiyi he has his own pai- j 
ticuiur method — his secret — his diicoveiy. But | 
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doubt that arsenic is tb^ basis of all 
^eir poisons. Its being inodorOtisj' and easily 
reducible to a soft fine powder/^ders it il^^est 
adapted for mixing with onythliiir of wifilch rats 
are fond— toasted cheese, or bacoiv or fried liver, 
or tallow, or oatmeal. Much as tke poisoner may 
be able to tempt the animal’s appetit^ ne must, 
and does, proceed cautiously. If b^ be g|^ed 
in an unwonted spot, !t is oftenmntou^ed. w it 
be placed where rats have been abcustomed t/^d 
their food, it is often devoured. But even liifen it 
is frequently accounted best to leave the bait 111 % 
poisoned for the first night ; so tli?Pt a hungry 
animal may attack it greedily the second. With^ 
oatmeal it is usual to mix for the first and even | 
‘second nights a portion of pounded white sugar. 
If this be taten it accustoms the jealous pest to | 
the degree of sweetness communicated by 
The “ oatmeal poison ” is, I am told, thc^mosUi 
effectual ; but even when mixed only with sugar 
it is often refused ; as ** rats js ofteti better up to a 
dodge nor Kirstians ” (Christians). 

Another mode of killing rats is for the pro- 
fessional destroyer to slip a ferret into the rats’ 
haunts wherever it is practicable. The ferret 
soon dislodge^ them, and as they emerge for 
safety they are seized by terriers, who, after 
watching the holes often a long time, and very 
patiently, and aj^ost breathlessly^ throttle them 
.siloiiily, excepting the short squeak, or haSf-squeak, 
of the rat, who, by a good dog,” is seized un- 
erringly by the pan of the back where the 
terries’s gtipe and shake is speedy death; if the 
rat still move, or shows signi^ 01 life, the ivell- 
trained rat-killer’s dog cracks the vermin’s skull 
between his teeth. 


i apply for em] 


iiiA imrpose, am 

destruy 

I .OAS informridTilto the principal ibena of tba* 
rOf-cafciieAl labo^nt is at ’’the mews, 

and private ^Pblei^l^-hoiises, and dht-. 
bladings. It is the gcmlernen’s 

servants connected whh fni^.j^aces like the ex- 
oltement of ,rat-hupting, So oncourage the 
profession which lUpplies thim wHb Aat gratifica- 
tion. *In these places sPldi labouxt mte often 
necesaarj' as well as popular'; for I wai Snfbrmed 
by a coachman, then living with his fis&ily in a 
West End mews, and lox^ acquainted with the 
mews in different parts that the drainage 

was "ten very defective, regniations 

— except, perhaps, as regaJl^ the horses — little 
.ared fo| Fence rats abitetded, and were with 
diffiewlty dislodged from their secure ret“ 
file ill-constructed drains and konnelitllh 

The gftat sale )f the ^at-catchera is^to the 
shops Bupplyingf*' private parties ” with rats for 
the amusement of seeing them killed by dogs. 
With some ” fast” men, one of these shopkeepers 
told me, it was a favoimte pastime iiT their own 
rooms on the Sundhy morning. ^ It is, however, 
somewhat costly if carried on extensively, as the 
retail charge from the shops is Cxi. per rat. The 
price from the catcher to the dealer is from 2s. 6d. 
to Ts the dozen. Rats, it appeal's, are sometimes 
scarce, and then the shopkeeper must buy, “to 
keep up his connection^” at enhanced cost. One 
large bird-seller, who sold also plain and fancy 
rats, white mice, and live hedgehogs, told me 
that he had, last winter, been compelled to give 
7s. a dozen for his vermin and sell them at Gel. 
each. 


If the rats have to be taken alive, they are 
either trapped, so. as not ta injure them ibv a rat- 
liunt (or the procedure in tiie pit would lie ac- 
counted folil ”),or if driven out of their holes by 
ferrets, they can only run into some cu8ky‘ibr<ptlu*r 
contrivance, where they can be secured for the 
“ sportsman’s ” purposes. Although any^yisiblo 
injury to the body of the rat will prevent its re- 
ception into a pit, the creatures’ teeth are often 
drawn, and with all the cruelty- a rough 

awkwardness, by means of pibo^enf^ so that they 
may be unable to bite the puppie% being trained 
rr> for the pit on the rats. If the vermin be not 
truly seized by the dog, the victim will twist 
round and inflict a tremendous bite on his worrier, 
generally on the lip. This often causes the 
terrier to diop his prey with a yell, and if a puppy 
he may not forget the lesson from the sharp nip 
of ;he rat. To prevent this it is that the rat- 
catchers play the ’entist on their unfortunate cap- 
tives. 

I heard many accounts of the “dodgik” prac- 
tised by, or imputed to, the rat-catchers ; that it 
was not a very unusual thing to deposit here and 
there a dead rat, when those vermin were to be 
poisoned on any premises ; it is then concluded 
, that the good poison ha||||.done its good work, and 
the dead animal supplies an ooilar demonstration 
of professional skill. ^ These men, also, I am in- 
formed, let loose live rats in buildings adapted for 


The grand consum]' liUi of rats, however, is in 
Bunhill-rnw, at a public-house kept by-a pugilist, 
.^rat-seller told me that, from 200 to 600 rats 
were killed sthcre weekly, the weekly average 
being, however, only the former number; while 
at Easter and other holidays, it is not uncommon 
to see bills posted announcing the destruction of 
600 rats on the same day and in a given time, 
admittance 6cZ. Bogs are matched at these and 
similar places, as to whic^ kills the greatest 
number of these animals m the shortest time. 
I am told that there are forty such places in Lon- 
don, but in some only the holiday tirne^ are cele- 
brated in this small ipiitation of the beast combats 
of the ancients. There is, too, a frequent aban- 
donment of the trade in consequence of its “not 
paying,” and perhaps u may ^ fair to estimate 
that the average cv^nsumption >1 this vermin-game 
does not exceed, in each of these places, 20 a 
week;^ or 1040 in a year ; giving an aggregate- 
over and above those consumed in private 
— of 52,000 raU in a year, or 1000 a wedfe in 
public an^ul^ment alone. 

To show the nature of the sport of rat-cateHing, 
I print the follpwing bill, of which 1 procured two 
copies. The words *..d type are' precisely the 
same in each, but one bill in printed on good and 
the other on very indifferent paper, as if for dis- 
tribution among distinct classes. Tbe concluding 
announcementjpas^to the precise moment at which 
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killing will commence^ tfupremelj bn^iness- 
Jifee 

^ RATTING TOR THE MILLION! 

A*SpoRTXS!a Gkittlevan, Who ia a Staunch 
Suppotfcer of tbe destruction of theae Vekuin 
WJLI* GIVE a' 

GOLD EEP*E1ATEK 
WATCH, 

TO BE lULLBD FOB B7' 

DOaS Under Ullbs. Wt. 

15 RATH JSACHl 

TO COMB OFF AT JEMMY MASSEY'S, 

KING’S HEAD, t 

^ COMETON ST., SOHO, t ^ 

On^ue8day^J\lay SO, 185^. 

To be Killed in a Large Wire Fit. A chalk 
Circle tp bo drawn in the centre for the Second, — 
Any Man touching Dog oF Kata, or acting in any 
way unfair his dog«viU be disqualiried. 

To GO TO SoABB AT Half past 7 Kiluko to 
C oxuBNOH At Half past 8 Fbboibelt. 

A dealer in live animals told me that there 
were several men who brought a few dozens of 
rats, or even a single dozen, from the country j 
men who were not professionally rat-catchers, but 
worjeed in gardens, or on farms, and at their 
leisure canght rats. Even some of the London 
professional rat-catchers Avork sometimes as country 
labourers, and their business is far greater, in 
merely rat-catching or killing, in the country tlian 
in town, From the best inf^matj^n I cduld con^ 
mondy there are not fewer than 200f) rats kilted, 
for sport, in London weekly, or 104,000 a year, 
including private and public sport, for private 
sport In this pursuit goes on uninterruptedly ; the 
public delectation therein is but periodical. 

Thii calculation is of course exclusive of the 
nmnber of rats fdiled by the profession, on the 
^premisef/’ when we employed to “ clear 

the pretnipes ^ vermin." 

There are, I am told^ 100 rat-catchers resorting, 
at intervals, to London, but only a fourtli of that 
iinmW can be estimated as carrying on their 
labours rimulaily in town, and their average 
eammgs^ 1 am a||ured, do not exceed 15s. a 
week ; being 975f. a year for Lgndon merely. 

' These men have about them much of the affected 
mystery of men who are engaged on the ,turf. 
They mtve their iscrets/’ make or pretend to 
m^ their books ” on rat fights and other sport- 
ing events ; are not averse to drjnkinjl^ and lead 
in general irregultf lives. They are usually on 
intimate terms with the CVreet dog- sellers (who 
are much of some class). Ma^y of the rat- 
catchers have been bmughi up in stables, and 
there is little education among them. When in 
they ore chiefly to ^ found in White- 
chapel, Westminster, and Kent-strfet, Borough; 


the more established having their own rooms ; the 
others living in the low lodging-hoaset, None of 
them remain in London the entire year. 

These men also sell rat-poison (baked flour or 
oatmeal sometimes) in cakes, arsenic being the 
ingredieut. The chaige is from 2d. to Is., ac- 
cording tf the circumstances of the customer." In 
like manner #0 chaige for clearing a house of 
vermin " vtries fiw 2s. tomll. : a very frequent 
chatge is 2*. 6d, # 

« 

Of the Stbbet-Sellebs of Bhvbabs 
a and Spiob. 

Fbom the street-seller whose portrait has already 
jeen given I received the following history. He 
ppeared to be a very truthful and kindly- disposed * 
►Id man : — 

am one native of Mogadore in Morocco. 1 am 
.n Aftib. I left my countree when I was sixteen or 
ighteen year of age. I forget, sir. 1 don’t know 
rhich, about eighteen, I tink it was. My fader was 
kc market man, mnxe de people pay do toll — he 
ent de whole niwket, you see, from de governemen, 

,ad make de people pay so much for deir stands, 
can’t tell you what dey call dem dere. I couldn’t 
ecollect what my fader pay for de market ; but 
' know some of de people pay him h penny, some 
ha’penny, for de stands. Dere everyting sheap, not 
(That dey are here in England, Dcy may stop all 
lay for ilc toll or go when de*maiket is over. 

My fader was not very risk — not very poor — he 
\eep a family. We h.ave bread, meat, shicken, 
.pples, grapes, all de good tings to eat, not like 
leiv — tis de sheap^t countree in de world. My 
"ader have two wiies, not at once you know, be 
ury de first and marry anoder. I was by 
lecond wife. Ho have seven sliildren by her, four 
ms and tree daughters. By do first I tink dere 
as five, two suns iiiid tiee daughters. Bless 
on, by de time I was born dere was great many 
f ’ei]j married and away in de world. I don’t 
now where dey are now. Only one broder I got 
ve for wliat I know, wlieder de oders are dead or 
hef^i iey are I can’t tell. De one broder I speak 
' is in Algiers now ; he is dealer 4ere. What led 
aio to comes-away, you say 1 Like good many I 
vas young amb lo^lRh ^ like all do rest of young 
people, 1 like ^ see foreign countries, but you see 
u my countree de governemeii don’t like de 
►eople to come away, not widout you pay so mush, 

) Oibraltar Avas do only port I could go to, it was 
:ily one twenty miles across de water— close to 
i. You see you go to Gibralter like smuggling 
— smuggle yourself — you talk Avid do Captain 
id he do it for you. 

My fader been dead years aqd years beforS I 
•me away, I suppose I was about ten year old 
'hen h^ die. 1 had been at school till time 1 
as grown up, and after dat I Avas shoemaker, 
make de slippers. Oh yesl my moder was alive 
en— she was dead Avhen I was here in England.^ 
get about one penny a pair for de slippers in 
ly countree ; penny dere as good as shilling here 
most. 1 could m^e trel| four, five pair in one 
ay. I could liv6 on my gains den better dan 
hat I could do here wid tw^ve times as mush — 
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dat time I could, I don’t know wliat it is now. 
Yes, niy moder give me leave to go where I like. 
She* never see me since ” (sighing). ** Oh yes, I 
love her very mush. I am old man now, but Lnever 
foigot her yet here the old man burstfinto tears 
and buried his face in his handkerchief fhr sevctutf 
minutes. “No, no! she don’t knOwwhtSit Income 
away dat she never see me again, no^ me neidj^. 

1 tell I go Gibraltar,^nd den Itell ifer I '^'”*10 
Lisbon to see my broder, who ws spirit me nant 
dere. I didn’t say noting not at all about coming 
back to her, but I tonght I should come bac^ 
soon. If I had tonght I never see jfio more, not 
all de gold in de world take me from her. Shc^ 
■was good moder to me. I was de youngest but 

* one. My broders kept my moder, yon see. Where , 

I came from it is not like hero, if only one in de I 
family well off, de odors never want for noting 
In my country, you see, de law is yon must'mainH# 
tain your fader and moder before you maintain 
your own family. Yon npist keep dem in de 
lioiiRe.” Here he repeated the law in Hebrew. 

“ He people were Mahomedans in Mogadore, but 
we were Jews, just like here, you see. De first 
ting do Jews teesh de bhildreii is deir duty to deir 
faders and dejr moders. And dey love one anoder 
more than de gold ; but dey love de gold more 
dan most people, for you see gold is more to dem. 

In my countree 4c goveniemon treat deJewsvery 
badly, so do money all de Jews have to^ielp dem. 
Often d(‘ government in my country take all deir 
inoiK'y from de Jews, and kill dem alter, so de 
Jews all keep deir money in secret places, put de 
gold in jars and dig dem in de ground, and de 
men worths hundreds go about wid no better 
clothes dan mine. 

“Well, you see I leave my poor moder, we kissed 
one anoder, and cry for half an hon»', and come 
away to Oiliraltar. When 1 get dere, niy broder 
come away ‘from Lisbon to Gibraltar; dat time it 
was war time, and de French was coming ^ Lis- 
bon, so everybody run. Wlion I come away 
from Mogadore, I have about one liundre^i d^jllars 
— some my moder give me, and some I had save. 
When I got to Gibraltar, I begin to have a little 
stand ill de street wid silk tmndkers'niefs, cotton 
liandkerahiefs, shop goods yl^n^now. I do 
very well wid dat, so after I get «cnce to hawks] 

* de town, and after dat I keep shop. Altogcder, 

I stop in Gibraltar about six j-ear. I had den 
about five or six hundred dollars. 1 live very 
Avell all do time I dere. I was wid my broder 
all de time. After 1 am six year in Gibraltar, 

I begin to tink 1 do better in England. I tink, 
lil-'i good many p^'^ple, if I go to anoder part dat 
is risher — ’t is ««* rishest coimtree in de world 
— I do better still. So I start olf, and get I 
here I tink in 1811, Avlien de tree sliillW pieces 
first come out. I liave about one hundred and 
tirty pound at dat time. I stvtp in London a 
good bit, and eat my money ; it was most done 
before I start to look for my Ining. I try to 
look what I could do, but 1 was quite stranger 
you see. I am about fourteeii or fifteen month 
before 1 begin to 4^) anyting, I go to de play 
house; I see never such tings as I sec here before 
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I come. When I come here, I tink 3*am in heaven 
altogether — God a’mighty forgive me — such 
^shops) and such beautiful tings. I live in 
Axe ransii when I first come; same parish where 
I live now. Well, you see some of my countupe- 
men den getting good living by selling de 
rhubarb and spices in de street. 1 get to know 
dem all ; and <fat time you see was de good 
time, money was ^ilenty, like de dirt here. 
Dat time dere was about six or seven Arabians in 
de street selling rhubarb and spices, hv^ of ’em 
was from Mogadoie, and two from not far off; 
and dere is about five more going troo de country'. 
Dey all sell de .‘s'une tings, merely' rhubarb and 
spict', uit time ; b^lore den was good for tern tings — 
after dat dey g' I de silks and tings beside. I can’t 
• ell wha|^ firs! make dem sel^ dq.j^^ubarb and de 
, spice : but I tink it is becau8Ar^co|)f like to buy 
Turkey rhubarb of de men turbapia 

When I '♦^as little 'bild, I hear talkm Mogidffore 
of dft people my couiftry sell do rhubarb 
de Streets of London, and make plenty money 
by it. 

“ Dere was one vcry’*old Arabian hi de streets 
wen I first come ; ^ey call hhiyWole ; ho been 
forty year at de same business. He wear do long 
beaid and Turkish dress. He used to stand by 
Dow Sbursb, Sbeapside, Everybody in de strei’t 
know him. He was de old establish one. He 
been dead now, let me see — bow long ho been 
dead — oh, dis six or seven and twenty year. He 
die in Gibraltar very poor and very old — most 
ninety y'ear of age. All de rhubarb-sellers was 
Jews. Dere was anoder called Ben Aforiat, aiul 
two broders; and anoder, his name was Azuli. 
One of Afoiiat’s broders use to stand in St, Paul’s 
Shurshyard. He wr ' very well know ; all de 
oders hayvk about de town like 1 do myself. Now 
(k'V all gone dead, and df've only four of ns now 
in England ;• dey all in London, and none in de 
country. Two of us live in Mary Axe, anoder 
live in, what dey call dat — Spitalfield, and de 
Oder in Petticoat-lane. De one wat live in 
Spitalfield is old man, I dare say going for 70. 
De one in Petticoat-lane not mush above 30. I 
am little better dan 73, ani^ de oder wat live in 
Mary Axe about 40. I been de longest of all in 
de streets, about tiny-eight or tirty-uine year. 
All dat was here when I first come, die in 
London, except dat old man Sole wat I was 
telling you of, dat die in Gibraltar. About 
tirteen or fourteen die since I come to England; 
some die in de Hospital of de Jews at Mile End ; 
some die at hoa^e — not or of dem die worth 
no money. Six of dem was very old people, 
between 60 and 70 ; dere was some tirty, stfhie 
fort}'. Some of deni die by inshes. Dere was 
one fine fejlow, he was six foot two, and strong 
man, he t^^ to his bed and fall away so ; at last 
you see troo his hand ; he was noting but de car- 
case; oders d>*; of what you call do yeUow jaun 
dice; some have de bu| deir time was come; 
de death we must be. ^ 

“ When I first come to dis countree me make 
plenty of money by selling de rhubarlf in de street. 
Five-and-twei]fl^ year ago I make a pound a day 
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some time, ^Take one week wld another, I dure 
s|y I clear, after I pay all de cost of my living, 
tirty shillings j’ and now, (lod help me, 1 don’t 
^make not twelve shilling u week, and all my 
fu^ to pay out of dut. One week wid anoder, 
when I gQ out I clear about twelve shilling. 
iH»erytmg is so sheep now, and dere is so 
, sopSi (shoj)s), people }*as no money 

buy tings with. 1 could do better when cveryting 
bmter, get more money, 
and have more for it. I have better food, better 
lodgiiig,^ and better clothes. I don’t know wat 
is do cause, as you say. I only know dat I am 
worse, and everybody is Avorse ; dat is all I know. 
iSread is shceper, but when it was one and nine- 
pence de loaf I could gc't pli'iity to bin^t wid, hut 
now it is five pence, 1 can’t no five pence to have 
it. Jf de cow is de penny in do market wbat is de 
of dat, i| you can’t got no penny to buy* him* 
1 been Belling my rhubarb for ti/o years, 
when I fust come here,* I save a^»out a hundred 
and fifty pound, and den you sesi 1 agree wid tree 
odor oi' my countrymen to take a sop (!»ho[)) ni 
Exeter. Ee oder tree Was rhubarb-sellers, like 
myself, and have save good bit of money as well. 
One lui\ e seven Imndred pound ; but be have brought 
tree or four Imndred pound wid him to dis coun- 
troe. Anoder of de tree have about two hundred, 
and de oder about one hundred,' dey have all savi* 
deir money out of de rliubarb. We keep our sop, 
you see, about five year, and deii we fall in pieces 
nltogeder. We take and trust, and lose all our 
money. T’oders iie\<‘r keep a sop before, and not 
one of US was English scholar ; we was forced to 
keep a man, and dat way we lose all our money, 
80 Ave was foice to part, and every one go look lor 
hissclf. Den Ave all go selling rhubarb again 
about de country, and in London; and 1 never 
able to hold up ray head since. tWlicii i conitf 
buck to de ihiiborb tiinoa is getting# bad, ami 1 
not able to save no more money. All I am Avortli 
in de world is all I got in my box, and dat alto- 
gether is not more dan t('n shilling. Last Aveek 
J liavn't a pound of meat in de house, and I am 
obliged to puAvn my Avaistcoat and handkcTcliief 
to get me some stock.^ it easy to put ucin in, 
ibut very hard to get dcra out. 

I had two wives. After two or tree year when 
1 come 1 marry my first. I liad two siuklreii by 
my first, but both of dera die very young ; one 
Avas about five year old and de oder about tree. 
When I travel the countree, my first Avife she go 
Avid me everyAvhere. 1 been to all parts — to 
Scotland, to Wales, but not Ircljr.id. I set; enough 
of dem Irish in dis countree, 1 do no Avant no 
inofL of dem dere. Not one of my countree I 
tmk ever been to Ireland, and only one beside 
mysijlf been to Scotland ; but dat np use, de 
Scutsh don't knoAv wat de spice is. AU dc time 1 
am in Scotland I can't get no bread, only barley 
and pea meal, and dat as sour as de winegar — and 
I xsan’t get no flouii to inyke no^o too — so I 
begin to say, by Uod P come to AArong countree 
liere. Wiieu I go across de cormtree of England 
I never live in no lodging-houses — ^always in de 
public — because you see I do busiifsss dere ; de 


missus perhaps dc^e buy my spices of me. I 
lodge once in Taunton, at a liouse Avhcrc a Avoman 
keep a lodging-house for de .Jewish people Avut go 
about wid de gold tings — de jewellery. At oder 
tOAviig; I atop at de public, for deie is do compain*, 
and J sej' my tmgs. 

b^iny rhubafb and my spice of de Innro 
wafeiiouse^lEor de drugs ; sometime 1 buy it oi niy 
cou^treemdb. We all of ut kuoAV de goml bjace 
from de bad. I’iii look ! I Avill show you how 
to tell d?! good nutmeg from de bad. Here is 
some in de shell ; you see, I ]iut de strong pm in 
oneanddel,al riiu out; dat is because dey h.ij 
l^not been put in de spirit to take away de oil for 
to make do extiact. Now, in do bud nutmeg all 
de oil been took out by de spirit, and den dere is* 
no llaA'our, like dose you buy in d*: slwc}) sops 
(elicap shops). I sell de Uhiibarb, East Indy emd 
/Turkry, do Olovcs, CniiKimons, XJace, (Javcinie 
Eepper, Wliite Pepper — a little of all sorts Avben 
1 get de money to Im^' it wid. I tike mj s' Jemn 
oat I never shout in scales nor wi'ight ; bccau'-e 
de law is, ‘take weiglit and give weight,’ d.it is 
judge and justice. iJcie is no luck in de suit 
weight — ^110 lucl: at all. Never in my Ide I put no 
tings Wld my goods. 1 tell voii de troot, I grind 
my white pepper Avid my own hands, but 1 buv iiie 
ginger ground, and chit is mixed I know. 1 tmk 
it I'l pea ibnir dey put Avid it, dere ps no i-mell in dat, 
but It is cW‘ same colour — tAVo ounces oi gmgu’ wiil 
give do smell to om^pound of pea flour. J)e piiiilic- 
houses I'l// JiaA'o de sheap ginger and dat 1 bii\. 

I t(‘!l you do troot. Jiow am 1 tell what will 
become oi me. D.it is de Almighty’s Avoik’’ (lieio 
lie pointed to Heaven). l)e Jews is veiy good to 
deir old people. If it Avas not for niy old woman 
I be like a gentleman now in do liosjntil at Aide 
End; blit you see, I many tie Cliristian AV'omaii, 
and dat is against oiir'peo}jle— and I would neAcr 
leuA’e lier * no not for all de good in tie Avorld to 
come t*) myself. If I :un pooi, I not de only one. 
In de holiday times I send a petition, and ]»erhaps 
dere js £ve hlnllnigs for me from de iiospital. In 
de JeAvs' lio.spital dcrc is only teu—-Avhat you call 
do Portuguese Jew's. We liave liospital to our 
ownselves. •'Dere do |*ld people -“dey arc all 
aboAC sixty — like noblemen, wid good 
fiothes, plenty Vi sat, g*o wlieio you like, and pi])C 
of tobacco Avlieii you want. But I wont go in no 
hospital away irom my old woman,. I Avill got a 
hit of crust for her as long^as I can stand — but I 
can hardly do that now. Every one got his feel- 
ing, and I Avill feel for her as long us I Ijac. 

W lien dere is de Aveather I have de rheunmtis — 
oh! A'ery bad — ^sometime I can scarcely stand ^ir 
AA'alk. I am seventy-trei', and iffis a rad time for 
me now. I am merry sometuno tho’. Evoijting 
Avid de p^'ket. When de pocket is nioiTV, den I 
am meiry too. vSoinetiiue I go home Avid one 
shilling, and den I tmk all gets worse and Avorse, 
and what will become of mo I gay-- but dat is 
de Almighty's Avoik, mid I trust in him. Can I 
trust any better one ? Sometime I say I w'lsh I 
was back in my coiiatree— and I link of my poor 
moder wat is dead now, and ijen I am very aad, 
.Oh yes, bless your heart, very sad indeed 1 ” 
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THb old man appears to sell ‘excellent articles, 
and to be a very truthful, fail*' dealing man. 


to bo gathered for the adulteration tea, is now 
unknown, and has been unknown since tea be* 
came cheaper, but the old tea-leaf trade is, I am < 
assured, c.jrried on so quietly and cleverly, that 
the most vigilant excise-ofliccrs are completoly«in 
the dark; a smaller toa-niaker ” was, howe\e., 
fiiK'd for tea-leaf conversion last 3'ear. 

Into this curftus question, concerning fife 
purposes for whicii ^hc old tea-hiaves are now 
purchased by jiarties in the Street, shall enter 
searchingly wlien ] treat of the Urccl-huyer^. The 
tion has long been commonly, if not very directly^ inlorinatioii I ha\o already received is of great 
evaded. ^ ^ ^ “ curiosity and im])0( tance, nor shall I suppress tho 

Tlie liawking of tea in London cannot he con- ! names those dislionest traders who purchase tlie 
sidered as immediately a strcet-trad(‘, hut it is [old iod tea-lcn \ es, as a means of cheating tlicir 
^n some respects lileiided with street callings customers. 

and street trallic, so that a brief account is iieces- ! Into tlie statistics of this Strange trade I w-ill 

. I not now enter, but I am informed that great 

I will first give a short history of wliat js, or ^ ffuautities of tea-lea cs are sent from ^he conn 


, Of the IlAWKiNa of Tea. 

‘•Peusonr hawking tea without a hce|pce^ 
Chitty’s Edition of ^‘Lurn’s Justice,’ ii. 

p. 1113) “ are liable to a pdiialty, untb^t?50|fi(j>o. 
III., cap. 41. ; and, even though tft*y lipd a 
licence, thej’^ would 4ie liable to a f^nalty^for 
selling tea in an unentered placl.” The nonalty 
under this act is 10/., but the proliibiUou . qutv 


was, inoic intimatt'Iy poitiun of the stiect- 
trad(‘. 

Until about eight or ten years ago, tea was ex- 
teiiMvoIy hawked - from house to house almost — 
“ on tally. Tlie tally system is, that wherein 
wetikly payments '■ are taken in liquidation of 
the cost of the^articlo purchased, and the tr.ido is 
one embodying iniicli of evil and much of trickery. 
At the present time the tallymen are Mwy ini- 
merous in Londoi^ and in the tally tra^ there 
are now not loss tiian 1000 hawkers ofy or tia- 
\ellers in, tea; hut tii(\v carry on tlicir business 
jinncipally in tin* siibuihs. When I come to treat 
of the class whom I have caOed *' dlstiibutois,’' 1 
shall devote an especial inquiry to ifie tallv tuuh*, 
including, of course, the tea trade. iMr. M'Chilloch 
mentions that a Scotchman’s tally-walk” — and 

tlie niajouty of the tallymen arc iScotchmcn — is 
worth 15 per cent, moie than an Eiigl' umaii’s. 

The branch of the tea ti^de closidy connected 
with tile street business is that in tea loaves. The 
exhausted hvives of tho tea-pot are [nirchayid of 
servants or of poor women, and they are made 
into “ new” tea. One gentleman— to wl’||se^ in- 
formation, and to the caie he took tp tost the 
accuracy of his ovory statement, I am bound to 
expri'ss my ackiiowledgir^mts^told me tliat it 
would be fair to reckon that iiNi|mldon 1500 lbs; 
of tea-leaves were weekly com ertm into new tea, 
»or 78,000 lbs. in the year ! One house is known 
to be \(‘ry extensively and profitably concerned in 
this trade, or rather 'niaiiufacfurey and on my 
asking the gentleman who gave me the informa- 
tion if the house in question 
n .me) was accounted respectable by their fellow- 
citnons, the answer was at once, re- 

spectable.” 

The old tea-leaves, to be converted i^o new, 
are placed by tln‘ manufacturers on hot pl^’s, and 
are re-dried and rt-d jn'd. To give the ^ green” 
hue, a preparation of copper is ised. For the 
black” no dye is necessary in tlie generality of 
cases. This tea-manuf.ictuio is sold to “cheap” 

' or “slop’* shopkeepers, both in town and country, 
and especially for hawking in flie country, and is 
almost alwa3 8 sold rtady mixed. 


to Londo#. Per’ ps of tlie 3500 lbs. well^y 
manuf.ictured, tl|iee quarters may be collected in 
the metropolis. • 

1 may liere add, that the great bulk of the tea 
mnv hawked througlioiil the metropdfis is sup- 
jiliod from the handsome cars,*^ vans, of well- 
known grocers and tea-dealers. Of these- -it 
was computed for me tli(*ro are, on no day, 
fewer than 1 00 in the streets of London, and of 
Its contiguous and its moie remote siihurhs, such 
as Woolwich, and even Laniet. One trado.sniari 
has six such cais. The tea is put up in hags of 7, 
14, and til lbs., duly apportioned in quarter, half, 
and whole pounds ; a quarter of a pound being 
tlie smallest quantity vended in this inannor The 
van and its contemts are then entrusted to a 
diner, who lias Ins rep-ular round, and very often 
his regular customeiv The customers junchaso 
the tea from their faith in the respectability of tho 
fim -generally well ’ e. ivvn tlirough extensive 
advertibing. »The tens <17*^ supplied by the house' 
w'lnch is pronounced to supply them ; for the 
tradesman is tlie capitalist in the matter, liis car- 
man is the labourer, and the house is responsible 
for tho quality of the article. When a new con- 
nection has to he formed, or an “ old connection” 
to be extended, circulars are sent 

round, and tlie carman afterwards coils ; and, “in 
some genteel streets,” I was told, “calls, oft 
enough, at every house, and, in many districts, at 
every decent-looking house in eveiy street.” So 
far, then, even tins jiart of the traffic may be con- 
sidered one of the strcf’t.-i. The remuneration of 
the stre«‘t-travcllor in, or hawker of, tea, is usually 
](/. per lb. on the jower-jiri- , kinds, 2d. on tho 
liigher (but more often Iff.) and, very rarely in- 
detd, *3f/. on the highest. Thy trade is one 
culiar to great citi(*s — and most peculiar, I am as- 
sured, to fiondon — fur the tradesman does aiot 
know so muiit-as the name of his customer ; nor, 
perhaps, does the caiman, but merely as “ Number 
such-uii-one.” The snnply is for ready money, or, 
if credit bo given, it : %at the risk of the caniian, 
who has a weekly wage iA addition to his per- 
quisites. Every “vening, when the vehicle is 
driven back to the premises of its ovvher, “ stock 


The admixture of sloe-leaves, &c., which used is taken,” aud^'thc nivuey taken J>y the carman — 
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minus what ^nay be ctiUed the ** poundage” — is 
paid over to the pitpcH^arty, 

^ A man whe had or^ as he called it, 

“managed,” one irf tbW vans, told me that he 
nia^c tins way,. $a, io 2s 6d. a day ; “ hot,” he 
added, “ if yo«t mkke a gt)od thing of it that way, 
you have all less salary.” These carmen are 
men ef Mod’^aracter and goodVddress, and were 
desoriben th mo, by n gentlcipan familiar with the 
trade, dfe of the viry best class of porters.” 

As tills vehicular-itinerant business has now 
become an integral part of the general tea-tra,de, 
1 need not further dwell upon it, but reserve it 
until 1 come to treat of the shopmen of grocers 
and tea-dealers, and thence of the tea-trade in 
g(*neral. I may add, however, that the tea thus 
hawked is, as regards, .perhaps, tliree-fourihs of 
the quantity sold, known as “ mixed,” and sold at 
istti^er lb. — posting, at n tea-broker’s, from 2?. Hr/, 
to^j ~d. It is announced, as to staple 
compound, t§ he “coi^gou,” but is in 
reality a tea known as “pouchong.” Some old 
ladies ar« still anxious, I was told, for a cup of 
good stronpf' bohea ; and f hough bolica h.is been 
unknown to ihe^.^ftrade sinc^he expiration of the 
East India Company’s Charter in 1831, the ac- 
commodating street-traveller will undertake to sup- 
ply the genuine leaf to which the old lady had 
been so long accustomed. The green teas thus sold 
(and they are not above a fiftieth part ol the 
other) arc common twankays and common young 
hy.sons, neither of them- - 1 cun state on excellent 
authority- accounted in the trade to be “true 
teas,” but, as in the case of some other green 
teas, “ Canton made.’' The “green” is sold from 
the vans generally at 4.s'. Gt/. ; sometimes, but 
rarely, as high us fts-. Gc^. What is sold at 4 a. Gt/. 
may cost, on the average, S.s. 5<L I piay add, 
also, that when a f/ood article is supplied, suoih 
profits in tlie tea-tnide are not acoouiited at all 
excessive. 

But the more usual mode of tea hawking is by 
itinerant dealers wlio have a less direct connection 
with the shop whereat they purchase their goods. 
To this mode of obtaining a livelihood, the h.aw- 
kers are invited by jjll the persuasive powers of 
advertising eloquence : “ To persons in want of a 
genteel and lucrative employment” — “ To Ueiitlc- 
men of good address and business habits,” Ac., Ac. 
The genteel and lucrative employiiient is to hai\k 
tea under the ausjiices of this “ company ” or the 
other. The nature of this business, and of the 
street tea-trade generally, is shown in the follow- 
ing statement ; — “ About twel\^ years ago 1 came 
to London in expi'ctation of a situation as tide- 
wlPiier; 1 did not siy;ceed, however, and not1:)cing 
able to obtain any other employment, and trusting 
to the promises of gentlemcMi M.P.s Ipr too long 
a tune, my means wore exhausted^ and I w'as 
at length induced to euibqrk in the tea business. 
To tins I was persuaded by a friends w'ho 
advanced me some fmoneyr considering that it 
would suit me well, 'while my friends would 
endeavour to get me a connection, that is, procure 
me custoroefs. 1 accoidmgly* went to a well- 
known 3J#>Conv)any in the Q\tf; a fiwp bear- 


ing a great name. Their advertisements put 
forth extraordinary statements, of so many persons 
realizing independencies from selling their teas, 
and in very short spaces of time. I was qu^e 
pleasqi ai the prospect presented to me in suck 
glowi/ig j|‘rras, and, depending not a little on my 
o\np inde^try and perseverance, I embraced the 
opp^tunitf and introduced myself forthwith to 
the jOomplhiy. They adwsed me in the first 
place to take ou^ a licence for selling teas, to se- 
cure me ligainst any risk of fines or forieitures. 
^’he cost of a licence, after payment of “i. 1 1 ^d. 
prelimibaryl -expenses, is ll*-. iter annum, to be 
paid quarterly, as it becomes due, and it is jiaid 
by the Company for their agents.* The licence is 
granted lor the place of abode of the ‘ traveller,’* 
and stiictly prohibits him from hawking ol ex- 
posing his wares for sale at places other than at 
jsuch place of abode, but he may <.f course sup])ly 
his customers wliere he will, and si‘r\e tluMu .it 
their places of abode respectively. E.erytliing 
thus prep.areil, I coiiSmenccd operations, but soon 
found that this lea dealing was not so advan- 
tageous as I had anticqKited. I found that tlie 
commission allowed by the Company on cheap 
teas was very low. Eor those generally used by 
the working i»eop]e, ‘ 4,s‘. tea,’ fo? instance, or 
that at 4a. per pound, I had to pay to tht* Com- 
pany '6s,^d. per pound, tlms allowing the travel- 
ling Jeaikr or agent for coniinfssion only (j</. in 
the pound, or l^t/. per quarter. Now 30 or 

100 customers is coiisideied a fair connection 
for a dealer, and allowing each customk.r to take a 
quarter of a jiouikI at an average, 80 good cus- 
tomers at that rate would bring him in lO.s., 
or 100 customers 12a'. G(/. clear profit weekly. 
But many customers do not require so much .is a 
quarter of a pound weekly, while others require 
more, so that 1 find it rather awkward to sub- 
divide It in portions to suit each cust^’iiuer, as the 
sniall#'.bt quantity made at the warehouse is a 
quarter of a pound, and every quarter is done up 
in a Libelled wrapper, with tli(‘ price marked on it. 

Ho !hat to break or disturb the package in any 
way might ciiuse some customers to suspect that 
it had beerf meddled w^h unfairly. 

“ Another dfejj^I^ntage was in dealing with the 
!•* Tea Coinpan^ No sugars are supplied by 
them, which makes it mure inconvenient ior the • 
travelling dealer, as Ins customers find it diflicuU 
to get sugars, most retail grocers having an objec- 
tion to sell sugars to any but those who are pur- 
chasers of teas as well. However, 1 was not 
confined to deal with this Company, and so 1 tried 
other plaecis, and found a City house, whose terms 
Avoie preferable. Here I could f.'et tea for 3 a. oU., 
as good as that for w'hich the Company charged 
3 a. G(^/iSesides getting it done up to order in plain 
paper, ^nd in quantities to suit every variety of 
customer. There were also sugars, whicli must be 
had to accommodate the tustoineis, at whatever 
trouble or inconvenience to the traveller; for it is 
very lumbersome to carry about, and leaves «j 
scarcely any profittat all. 

“ The trade is anything agreeable, and the 
customers are often exacting. They seem to fancy. 
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however chenply and well they may be supplied, 
that the tea-seller is under obbpitions to them; 
that their custom will be the making of him, and, 
therefore; they expect some coidplimcnt in return. 
Tlu! consequence is, that very often, un|ji|pS3{,he be 
willing to be accounted a * shabby maii^ tfe ti .i- 
dealer is obliged, of a Saturday night, ■*( trAUiis 
customers, to ensure a continuance oj?* their tojs- j 
tom. Other customers take care to be abist^jit al j 
the time ho calls. Those who «^e anxious run [ 
up bills, perhaps, keep out of the w'uy pii.^mgely 
for two or more successive nights of the dealers 
calling, who, notwithstanding, eanmA very well 
avoid serving Bucli customers. This is another evil, ! 
and if the tea man’s capital he not suliicient to enable i 
him to cairy on the business in this manner, I 
giving credit (for it is unavoidable), he is very ' 
soon insolvent, and compelled to give up th'- 
business. I had to give it iij) at last, after leaving# 
carried u on for four yt'ars, leaving HI. or 0/. due 
to me, in small sums, varvin^j fiom l.s. to lO.s., oik* 
shilling of which I never expect to be paid. 1 could 
not have continued it so long, for my iTU'an.s would 
not allow me to give credit ; but getting partial 
employment at tlii' last-mentioned house, w'here I 
dealt, cnabletj^ me to do so. When, howe\cT, I 
got permanently employed, I grew tired of tca- 
dealing, and gave it up. 

‘‘ 111 my opinion the business would /est suit 
persons casually employed, such as docKmeii and 
others, Avho iiiight have leisure to go about , those | 


also who get other commissions aiuj hawk about 
other commodities, |iuch i«ft wares, might do 
very Avell by it; othdrwis^ inmost cases, ’tis only^ 
resorted to as a raake'ihirt'wliere no other em- 
ployment can be obtained. ‘ , 

“ I d,. not know how many persons are in the 
trade. I have, however, heard it asserted, that 
there were betwfen 4000 and'* 5 WO persons in 
London engaged iii^hc business, who 85*0, witli 
but few exceptions, Scotchmen ; they, of all others, 
manage to do the best ni this line. ^ 

“ A man, to undertake the tea business, requires 
a double capital, because in the first place, he has 
to ptiitnase the tea, then be must give ciedit, and 
be . ’ le to suppeal liimself till such time as he can 
get in his mo. ey. Some of the tea-dealers manage 
to eke out their profits by mixing tea-lea\es, 
whicli have been used, with tlic genuine com* 
fiiodit^'. They spi\adthe old tca-Ie^ves on |pp< 
which th^ have ' »r the mirpo.se, and, by ex'pflsing 
tlnuii either to ;^ie actional the air or the heat of 
the fire, tin* leaves crisp up as they had been 
before they were used, and aie not distinguishable 
from the rest. I nevA* vended sucl# .an article, 
and that may be oiA> reason wii^I could not suc- 
ceed in the business.’’ 

I believe the career tlnis detailed is a common 
one among the hawkeis of tea, or rather the 
“travellers” in the tea trade. Many sell it on 
tally. 


0.1-’ THE WOMEN 

Ai^ the volume is now fast drawing to a close, and 
a specilie account has been furnished of almostovery 
description of Btrcct-se/hr (with tlie exceji-ijon of 
those who are the malrrs of the ai tides they 
v(>nd), I imrpose giving a more full and^eyeral 
history and classification than I have yet done of 
the feminine portion of the traders in tlic streets. 

Tin; women engaged yi street-salf are of all 
ages and of nearly all classe^^in^iliey aie, how- 
ever, chiefly of two countries, Inland and Ire-i 
• land. There are (comparatively) a few Jewesses, 
and a very few Scotchwomen and Welch women 
who are street-trader.s ^ and they are so, as it 
wer(*, accidentally, from their connection, by mar- 
riage or otherwise, vvith male street-sdlers. Of 
foieigners there are (Herman broom- wo men, and a 
fe’y Italians with musical instruments. 

The first broUd and distinctive view of the 
female street-sellers, is regarding them natumalLf, 
that is to say, either Knglish or InshVmion — 
two classes siqiarated by definite chara.iteri.stics 
from each other. 

The Irishwomen — to avoid burthening the 
reader with an excess of subdivisions — I shall 
speak of generally ; that is to say, as one homo- 
geneous class, referring those Vho require a more 
specific account to |he description before given of 
tile street-sellers. 


STllEET-SrELEES. 

0 The Atiglishwomen v Uing in the streets ap- 
pear to admit of being arranged into four distinct 
group.s, viz. : — 

1. The Wives of Street Seller.ci. 

2. Mechanics’ or Labourers’ Wives, who go out 
Street-Selling (while their husbands are at work) 
as a means of helping out the fannly income. 

3. Widows of forniei Stijeet-Sffllers. 

4. Single Women. 

I do not know of any street-trade carried on 
c.r'tlusii'd/f by women. The sales m wii.ch they 
arc prineipaily coiuenied are in fish (including 
shrimps .and oysters), fruit and vegetfibles (widows 
ftelling on their own account), tire-screena and or- 
naments, laces, iiiillineiy, aitificial flowers (but 
not m any great nftiijority (>’■ the male traders), 
cut flower.s, boot and stay-l.aees and sm.all ware.s, 
wi. 3 l^leathers, tow'cls, burnt^ linen, combs, 
nets, pin-cu.shiona, tea and coffee, licc-milk, curds 
and whey^ sliceps’-trotters, and diessed and* un- 
dressed dollfh* 

What may be called the “heavier” trades, 
those uecessit<^ing tlie <virr}ing of heavy weight*, 
or the pushing of i! 0 i.]ly-l|den barrows, are in 
the hands of men ; and arc, even more exclu- 
sively, what may be classed as the more skilled 
trades of the streets, viz. the sale sf stationery, 
of books, of* the .aost popular eatables and 
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drinkablei (the coffee-stalls excepted), more tluip' any others, literally the help-mate 

<f^ery branch dependent upon the use of letter, of the man, are the costermonger's (including 
ajn such MUings as root-selling, crock-bart^rmg, the flower,^ or root, sellers) and the crockeiy- 
table-cover selling, mats, game, and poultrjgt^he ware people. To the costermonger some help is 
wi4e is the helpmate of her husband; if she t$td» ofte»liii«spensabIe, and that of a wife is the 
(HSgaratcly in these things, is because there’ fs# chcfijbstfcid the njost honest (to say nothing of 
fhll stock to dispostM)/, wMth Requires the oxer- thf^nsla^ationscnnnectod withahome) which enn 
tioiis of two persons, perhaps with some hired he ^tained* Among tiio more pro8])crous costei- 
help just tor the occasion. • nioi^ers too, es^cially th^se who deal iti tish, 

The difference in the street-traffic, as carried on the wife attends* o the stall while the husband 


by EnghsJi women and Irishwomen, is marked 
enough. The Irishwoman’s avocations are the 
li'ust skilled, and tlie least remunerative, bvi' as 
rigards mere toil, such as the carrying of a heavy 
Inirtlien, are ly far tlie most laboriQpu ’ An Irisli- 
woman, though not rearwl bo tlie streets, will carr}'’ 
lieavy baskets of oranges or apples, principally Avlien 
those fruits nro* cheap, along the stici'ts Avlu’e he^ 
** Iglish co-trader (if not a costennonge^ may be I 
reiiding laces, millinery^ artificial flower^ or other 
comnioditics of a “ light,” and income degree of 
street estimation a “ genteel ’’‘’trade. kSome of 
the less laborious callings^ however, such as that 
in wash leathers, are principally in tiie hands of 
young and niidi/d^igi'd Irishwomen, while that in 
slu ejis’ -trotters, w'hieh does not entail heavy l.ibour, 
are in thu hands mostly of elderly Irishwomen. The 
sale of such things as Inciler-matthes and w'atcr- 
ciesM's, riiid any “stock” of general use, and at 
tainalde for a few pence, is r<*'orted to by the loiy 
jKifir of every class. The iiishu om.in inoje readily 
unites begging witli selling than the Eiigli.sh- 
tvoiiian, and is far more fluent and even eloquent; 
perhaps she pays less regard to truth, but she 
unquestionably pays a greater regard to cbastit 3 % 
When the nneducati‘d Irislnvoman, how'over, has 
fallen into licentious w'ays, she is, a.s I once heard 
it expiessed, the most “ savagely wukedf of aim 
After these liroad distinctions 1 piocccd fo 
details. • 

1. From the best information at invcoiamand it 
may be aliirnied that about one-half of the women 
employed m the di\ else tiades of the streets, are 
the Wives or concubines (pennaiieritly or tempo- 
ranly) of the men who puiMie a similar mode of 
In ell hood- the iiialo*stii'et-.sellers. 1 ina j" liero 
oliscrvc that I was iiifouju-d by an cxpiuienced 
Jiolice-oflu'er who judged from liis pcnou:.l ob- 
servation, Without any oliitial or even systematic 
investigutum - -that the women <'f tlie town, wdio 
survived their youth or their middle agiq did not 
resort to the sale of any commodity in the street?, 
but sought the shelter of the wmrkhouse, or died, 
lie could not tell where or niiher what circuiii- 
t>timces. Of the vtf'nty of tlii.s statement IJiave 
^iToubt, as a stretV^-salo entails some degree of 
industry or of exertion, for wliich the life of those 
wncfdied women may have altogether unkttedthem. 

In the course of the narratives aiftf statements 
I liave given, it is shown tkat some wives pursue 
one (itinerant or stationary) callirg, wlnle the 
husband pursues aufffl|pr. fUhe tiadeg in wliich 
the husbeand and wito (and 1 may liere remark 
that ^hen I speak of “ wives,” I include all, 
on regarded in street life, whe1,her legally united 
or not) — the trader in whicii the woman ^is, 


goes ‘Sa round,” and thus a greater extent of 
tusiness is ^winsactod. ,Tjj|ptho root and crockerv - 
trades the woman’s assfeiuiicc is necessary w lien 
barter takes place instead of sale, ns the husband 
may be ignorant of the value of the old fonuile^ 
attire which even “ high -hip ladies,” as they 
were described to me, loved to c.vchange for a 
fuchsia or a geranium ; for a glass cream-jug or a 
•cliina ornament. Of the married women eiig.'itred 
in any street-trade, I believe nincteen-twcntietlis 
are the wives of men also pursuing some street 
avocation. 

2. There are, however, largo classes of female 
street sellers vvlio inav’’ be lookial ujxui as excep- 
tions, the wife iwlling in the streets wlnle the hus 
band is engaged in some manual kii»our, but tliey 
are only' p.irtially' exceptions. In the sale of wash- 
loath its. for instance, are the wives ol inanv' liisli 
biicklav^s’ lalimiieis ; tlie woman may' be con- 
stantly occupied in diiipn-.ing of her wares in the 
Streets or snhiiib.s, and llii‘ man Jabouniig at any' 
building; but in ease of the deprivation of vvoik, 
sncli a man will :V once bi'emno a stiect-selli i , 
ami in the winter many burly Iiish labourers sell 
a few nuts or “baked tatii's," or a few }»aiis of 
braces, or some article vvlucli si'oms little suitable 
lor the employment of men of thews and niiihcle, 
III the course of my^^ present incpiiry 1 liavi*, in 
only very' rare instaiieca, met vvitii :i^ poor Iri.sh- 
niaii, who had not a reason always at his tongi!i''y 
rml fr) justify aiyything he was doing. Aj>k a 
bricklayer’s labourer vvhy, in his youth and 
sticigtl"', he is selling nuts, and ho will at ome 
ivplv' ; “ Sure thin, your hoiiniir, isn’t it lietter 
th.iTi doin’^nothiiig f I must tliry and niaki> a 
pinny', 'til J 'm n^wotruk again, and glory be 
to (b)d, 1 hopi^^y^fti 11 be soon.” 

^ An e'^ierieiirL'd m.’.n, who knows all the street- 
folk trading in Wliitechapel and its neighbcuiiliood, * 
and .ibont Spitalfields, told me tiiat lie could count 
np lUO mairivd vvomoii, *n dilVerent branches of 
open-air commerce, ami of them only two had 
liusbands vvlio worked regukiily in-doors. ^J'he 
hnsbaml of one woman works for a alo]i-tailor, 
the other is a bobbin turner; the tailoi’s v't’fe 
8ell.s vvatcr-cre.sses every morning and afternoon ; 
tile turimr's wife is a “ sinall-vvaro woman.” The 
tailor, jpwever, told my inlormant that liis eye- 
sight was failing him, that his earnings liocanio 
less and loss, that he was treated like dirt, and 
would g<» into some street-trade liimself dieforo 
long. When the man and his wife are both in 
the street-trade, it is the case in three instances 
out of four (oxchidnig of course the costermongers, 
root-sellers, and crock-man’s* pursuits) tliat the 
couple carry on ditferent callings. 
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In the full and spocific accounts I ga'mi of the IrfsMjljiprU the case is dlfiorent: hrotight up to a 
lar/jfcst body of street-sellers, viz., the coster- stree^jfe, used to jnrhiue and blarney, they gro^t- 
inoiij^crs, 1 showed that concubinage among per.sous np tqi wpomanhood in street-selUne, juad as they « 
of all ages was the rule, and marriage the exception, rar^lj^tijrm impure connections, and as no one may 
If was computed that, taking tlie mass If cl^ be' mdneed to offer them marriage, their 
mongers, only one coupb* in twenty, livinglog^lier, often one of street celihpey. A young Inshwonujn, 
w'ere man led, except in Clerkeiiwell, ^mei to Aviiom I was ^efsrrcd in the course of xny 

costi'rs are \ery numenms, and w' hero thj| res inquiry among fniit-sellers, had come to London 

nicinubent at certain seasons unifies poor pm ifuis in tlie Ivqies of meeting lier brother, with W'hom 
gratuitously ; tlit'ie one couple im ten wi^ie dly she was to emigrate; )>ut she could learn nothing 
man and w ife. * of him, and, concluding that he was dc»d, be- 

Wt iln‘ otlu'r classes of women s^'eet-scllers came an apple-seller, fclho sat, wlien I saw her, 
directly the levorse is the case; o{ niose iiiing on <i^]d wintry days, at, the corner of a street in 
as man and wilc', one c(in]>le in twenty may }>e j^the roinnieroial-r id, seemingly as much dead as 
'fiii.tuo ! nd. An intelligent infonnant tluiught alui, .-nd slept .kith an aunt, also a single ivo- 
this a\erage too high, and that it was more lean, wlio was .-oinewluit similarly cirL'imstanced ; 
j.rolwjily one in M\teen. Hut J incliiu* to tke .d thus tlies' two women lived on about (it/, a 
opinion (if one m twenty, considering how m.tiiy oa eig-h. Tiielr jon ^ bed wais l.'t. a week, and 
ot the stretn-lT-adeis have “seen iietter days,” thfy eontrived to subsist on what renmined w^-. 
and were mariii'd Ix'foie they appieliemied lieing tJii.s sliilhifg 1, is ^ nil, (The niece referred me, 
dnvf'ii to .1 strei't career. ,lu this taiumeration not witliout a stJise of pricTe, to her priest, ns to 
1 nu Ind" oiiI\ stn’c't-'y loA 1 s. Aniuiig sncli people her obscTvanc(‘ of her lellgions duties, and fle- 
as ballad singer'’, com ulnnage, though its wrong- dared tb.it w'hme she lodged then' wi'n* none but 
biliu".s is f.ir liett''.’ umlei .stood than among women lodgers, ami those chiefly her*()wu loim- 
igmuMut (o>terni<)i!g('is,, is ]'a'.a.ctise(l cm'U moie tiywoniLii. I believe such ca"s^ are not un- 
fu;ly ; ;iud tliejc is olten among such classes (‘\eu common. A few% who liavi' had tin* education of 
Aoi.se llian com'ubmege — a depemhiiice, more or ladies (as in tin' case of an envelope-seller whose 
less, on tin w.:g('.s ui a woui<ui'.i ]iro.stitution, stateiiu nt 1 ga% o), are dn veil to street-trading, but 
.ind often a Ra\agt.* puiiisliment to tlu; ■yreUlied it is as a de'»jieiate gias}i at sometliiug to sujiply 
w'oman, if tliose w'agi s of sin are scant or lc.ss bitter firead, Imwet ci little of it, than is sup- 
wanting. plied 111 the woikhoii.'-e. I have many a tune 

'file w’ldows in the .'itreet-tr. ides arc very heard poor wamicn say God knows, sir, J should 
gcii 'iMlly the widow’.s of stieet-id! 1. I belie\e Ine far better, .iml be bettig lod<ged and better 
that very few ot the widows ot im i haiiics, when <Mied Jm* 111 the Imiisi' (they seldom call it W'ork- 
Idt iinproMded lor on Iheii busb.and.s’ demise, house), but I 'd rallu'r live on a da\ Into 
resort to street tr-ifUc. If they tune been needle- the (juestion of out and n-door ridief 1 need not 
women before nuirnage, they aga’ii seek foi em- now enter, bat the ],re‘.alcnt feeling I liaii' indi- 

jdoynu'iit at needle- woi k ; il^ they bail neen si'r- eated i.s oje highly honoiirehle to the jhiglisli poor, 

vanis, thej' b^eeoine charwomen, or washerwomen, I^avela-aid it^taied u a the utter lepugnaiue 
01 ag.iiii embaNour to obtain a livelihood m to* a woikboufe exi.'tenci' was weaker than it cased 

deuiesLic service. ”• t'> he among the jmor, but I have not met with 

Theie aie some to whom tlie-ie rehonreoj a''e anv thing to uphold sue li an (.pinion, 
but starvation, or a .‘’top fruiii stai v.ituui, oi^vv\ a Such constitute tin sc\eial chr'Ses oi women 
they fail entirely, ami then they nuisf ti} the street-sell -rs. » .sliall now proceed to .speak oUlu' 
.sti(‘et.s,” :i3 they wall desenbe it. If tliev are yoiiipg lailiit . ,'iiid ciiaracteis of tins peculiar poi turn of 
ami rei klos.s, they become pro.sf^utes ; if m 11101 f> the street-lolk. • 

advanced veir,'?, or with goou^»l^tiei])les, they rniKn/'^ l/i ' of the women in plreet- 

turn stivet-sellers ; but thas n only wlnni cleit: ►tr.ides. it is not dibitult to devi lilie it. Hie liisu- 
^ution presses .shat'fily. wmueu aie lionuui (fatliolu’s, Ieiti;ip.s lain ju^tl- 

4 . The single wonu'ii ill the stieet callings are l'e>l in .stating that they aie id! of that faith, liu* 
generally the daiighti'i's strePt-selleis, but their tiulh of tin-' asMTlum is pioved, nioreoier, to as 
nuinber i.^ not a tw'^entletli oi the ntlieis, cxd'jttmg full .1 fi.'iii'umtiation a.s it ery well can be ])roved 
tiiev are the daughters oi I nsh p.u f'lit.s. ''’he euster- witliout actu.al (nune .itioii, by t’le fact tliat tlie 
moi'gcr.s dauLrhters either help their parents, wath gnat mahuiiy of tlfi' Inhuvoi .am the streets are 
wlufu they reside, oc c .irry on some similar U.ide ; fioiu the ( .iiiiol.c pio.'mce= of ( ouiiaught, Lem- 
or thev soon form 'connectieim with the otlicr sex, sti'f, and jMunster, tliere .ire '<^y few from Lister^ 
and easily sever the parental tie, c hicli p;o and not oiie-twent.etli of the wliole from any one of 
b.ibly has been far too l.ix or f.ir too evere. A v*ade the other ]iroYinc(’S. lerli.ap-', again, it is fiot 
manj’' impiiriea, but 1 dul not bear e' any nam.ir- extravagant '^^^“'timale tli.it thiec-foiutlis of the 
ried young woman, not connected with street folk ' women and girls from tli£ sister i.dand, now selling 
by birth or rearing, such as a seiv.ant maHl,-en- tilings in the ftv ts,h.'k; ncen, when in their own 
d‘eavourinq to support hciselt when out of woik couutiy, cunimcted t^iungj} • their husbtmds or 
•( r place by a street avocatioTi. Such a person will p.ai cuts with the cultivation of the land. It is 
starve on slop inilliiiery or slop* Khirt-makhig ; or not so easy to sjxuik . f w'hat tlie remajiiing foiiitli 
dl, as much or ii»ou from di'sjieiali m than were befoie the v beCarne immigrant's. Sonic were 
nu Mciniisness, go upon the town. With the the evives of in Alianics, who, w;,Jk»i their husbands 
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''iMilfOJf LABOUR ASD 10NM)N 1‘OOn, 

failing to obiiiin worlc in London bectj^e street- bittejjy dissatisfit d with the awkward- 

teaders, had adopted the same pursu^ I met handmaiden ; the 

with one intelligent man having a |l^ of very gill’s goif^jj^ ^ .*' teasing to go,” every Sunday 
ci3(iipallent fruit in Battle-bridge^ who hdid been a morning to^pi$s is annoy ing>nnd the giil is often 
h^jjljj^ue-niaker. He had been in busitMss on his disclfiigldj or^|^|c^argcSi herself in a hutf.” The 
otvn account in Traleo*,^but mended th| ^Jto 4^fra||^ “ ' i perhaps, with tjie low tyranny dear to 
profits of brogiie-raakiog by a little tn^|rai ‘udjL ref^uses her servant a character, or, 

goods.” This, he told me witif a cavtiai gl ^ATing-’\)n|L*^ suppresses any good qualities, and 

around him and in a ha^ yhiaper, tn&ttgl ** ?ratfe ‘4 ^ failings impudence, laziness, 

was twenty-eight years since^ he left hisjpuni ind d^dfss. Thus the girl cannot obtain 

meant ;}mngglc*d tobacco. He found it ir Situation, and perforce perhaps she becomes 

on account of being “wante'“^^' street-seller. 

ficers, to leave Tralee m IflRrived The realiness with which young Irish people 


m London, got employmenHKm bn^Kyers 
labourer, and sent for his wif^Hjp^ hiimfw-This 
she did, and from her first arrSBKld fruit in the 
streets. In two or three years'vSSnuahand’s work 
among the builders grew slack, and he then took to 
»!<5^streeta.. Another man, a shoemaker, wlfo canfe 
fr^ Dublin to obtain work in Loiidonfas he wa.s 
considered “n good flaiid,’’ couj^ not obtain it, 
but became a stroot-seller, andl’w,s wife, previously 
to liiinself, had resorted to a street-trade in fruit* 
He becamtfa widower andVnanied as “ his second,” 
the daughter of pr<*Irish carpertter who had been dis- 
appointi'd in emigrating from London, and whose 
whole family had become fiuit-sellers. A third 
man, who had woiked at his trade of a tailor 
m Cork, Whiterfmd, Wicklow, and Dublin (he 
“ trampl'd ” from Cork to Dublin) had come 
to London and been for m.iiiy years a street- 
seller in dilferent c.ipacities. His wife and 
daughter now assist limi, or trade itidopeiidently, 
in selling “roots.” “ liaytlier,” this man s<'U(l, 
“ than put up wid the wages and the ttr-rataneni 
^said very einphaticaliy) o’ thiin slop masters at 
the Aist Ind, I'd sill inysclt as a slave. Tl 
Hthrdits doesn't degrade a man like tliipi thieves 
o’ the worruld. ’ This man knen, peisonally, tin 
Irish mechanics who wir(* street-selkrs in London, 
as were their wives and families, including some 
liv e-aiid-tweiity females. 

I adduce these and the following details some- 
what minutely, as they tend to show by what 
class ot Irish immigranls the stieets ot the impe- 
rial metropolis Arc stijcked with so large a body of 
o])en-air traders. 

There is also another class of women vvluj, I am 
informed on good autboiity, stmetimes become 
street-sellers, though I met with i;o instance my- 
self. The orjiliaii children of poor Irish parents 
are, on the demise of their father and n other some- 
times taken into a workhouse and placed out us 
domestic servants. So, as regards domestic ser- 
vants, are the daughters of Irish labourers, by 
•ii!lrir friends or thc^ charitable. As the wal{,es of 
these young girls are small and sometimes nominal, 
theivvork generally hard, and in no icfv instances 
tlic iood scanty ami the treatment swirre, domcatia 
service becomes distasteful, and a street life “on a 
few oranges and liminons ” is piefej^ed. There is, 
moreover, with sonti of this class another cause 
which almost compels \he young Irish girl into the 
adoption of some street calling. A peevish mistress, 
whose numerous laimly roiideSs a servant neceg 
sary, but whose^ means are smalF or precarious, 


thus adapt themselves to all the uncertainties and 
hardsliips of a street life is less to bo wondered at 
when we consider that the Irish live togotlier, of 
at any late associate w'lth one another, in this 
country, preserving their native tastes, habits, and 
► models of speech. Among tlicir tastes and habits, 
a dislike to a street life docs not exist as it does 
among Jiinghsh girls^ 

The poor Irish females in London are for the 
most part regular in their attendance at mass, and 
this constant association in their chapels is one 
of the links which keeps the streot-Insh women 
so much distinct from the strect-EiiLdish. In tlie 
going to and returning Iroin the lloman Catholic 
chajx'ls, then' is among these people — I wa.s told 
by one V the most intelligent (^f them — a talk of 
lamily ;md secul.ir matteis, -of the present too 
high pi ice of oianges to leave full Gd. a day at two 
a penny, and tiic probable time when cherries 
would be ‘‘ in ” ai^d i heap, “ plaze God to jirosper 
them.” In these colloquies there is an absence of 
any interference by English stiei't-sellers, and an 
unity of conversation and inteiest ])eculiarly iiish. 
It is thus that the tie of religion, working with 
the other causes, keeps tlie Irish m the Ijondon 
streets knitted to tlie^r own ways, and is likely to 
keep them so, and, perhaps, to add to llieir 
numlK*r. 

It was necessary to write somewhat at length of 
so l^ir^- a class of women wdioo/v professors of a n*li- 
gion, but of the others the details may he brief ; 
for, as to the great majoiity, religion is almost a 
nonentity.*’ I’or this ipbscnce of religious obser- 
vances, the wlbijjirtf^street-sellers make many, and 
r sometimes, 1 JSt confe'^s, valiant excuses. They 
must work a Sunday morning, they will# 
s.iy, or they c.in’t eat ; or else they tell you, 

[ tliey are so tiled by ^nocking about all the 
I week tliat they must rest on a Sunday ; or 
else they ha\e no clothes to go to church in 
and ai’ii’t a-going there just to be looked dow'ii 
upon and put in any queer place as if they luyl a 
fever, and for ladies to hold tfccir grand dresses 
away from them as they walked in to their grand 
pews, ifhen, again, some assert they ore not used 
to sit still for so long a time, and so fall asleep. 

I have Jieard all these causes assigned as reasons 
for not attending church or chapel. 

A iew women street- sellers, however, do attend 
the Sunday service of the Church of England. < 
One lace-seller tolt me that she did so because it 

obliged Mrs. — who w^s the best friend and 

customer she had, and who always looked from 
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her pew in the gallery to see whU wcre'l^lTie 
poor seats. A few othprs, perhaps al^im annual 
number, attend dissenting places oCwottlhip of thjp 
vayious denominations-— the MethoSiift chapels 
comprising more th?ln a 'half. ]Ef I nmjk venture 
upon a calculation founded on the resiift piy 
inquiries, and on the Information of n|iTersfe^O 
lelt an interest in thiMnatter, I shouVl sayPiat 
.ibout five fi'inale street%ell('rs atWiSBid Prot«^nt 
places of woiship, in the ratio of a*lnindre^’ 
ing tlie lionian (!atliolic chapels. 

'J'Jn> loculilit's 7ii if/tirh llif' 1r:)ntf<‘ gh'ii f 
'I'tKnfr aie those (ireiKOMlly) which 1 have olten had 
occasion to specify as the abodes of the poor They 
Cinign'gate jTincipally, how'eier, in the iieighhonr- 
hood of some stiei't-inarket. Tin* main eoints in 
Ka} -street, Tiiimnill-street. ('ow-cross, and ou.e’ 
parts of (Merhenwell, are full of street .sellei tespe 
eiall\ costernioneins, some of thosi^ costermongers* 
heiiig also drovers. Their jilaces oi sale ar.> in 
(beikenwell’gri'en, Ay lesburv^stieet, and St John- 
stiei't. (Hheis leside in A me strei't (latt' .Muttoii- 
liilh, Salhon-hill, Portpool Lane, Eaiaw'nr.s gar 
(lens, and the numv stieets oi alU'Vft .stnddiing 
from Le.ither-i.ine to (rray's-mn-liUie, vvitli a few 
of the liettci .‘^brt in (Jiuiner-stuM t Their chief 
mail IS Li'atlu'i-hiiie, iiowoiu' of tin* most (lowdid 
nuiikets in hondon. TIu' many who u-'e tne Lull 
as their place of slieet-tiMfhc, lesnh* in Lull low, 
in < Jssiilfaton-stivet, AVilste.id-stu'ct, (Ihapel-striM't, 
and in the many pinail inteisecting lanes and 
alleys connected with tliose stuet', and in ollu'r 
jiaits oi iSoniei's-town. The sak..voinen i.i the 
Crippli'g.ite strcet-iiiai kct'i, such as Wlut-'cros^- 
.street, Foie^slieet, ( Jolden-Jniie, Ac., leside iii 
riay-h()u,M.‘ yaid, ami iti the thick c onpiepation of 
loiiits and .dices, uiij»ro\i’iiatliig to vl(iel^g.lte- 
.street, Foie-strc‘i>r, JhirihilLiow , Chi-.we!l-stieet, 
llailncan, A*’, Ac, Adeancing east\\<ird, the 
h'lnale sti’cet-.'-ellers in Slmri’diti ii liiuln.ln^ tlie 
dn ismiibof the lfishop,>,gati*-.stie('ts Withinamj With- 
out, Noiton Folgite, and Jlolvwelt-stiec'^ i ^^de 
in and about Artilleiy-lane, llalf-moou stn'ct, and 
tile many narrow “ eledt.s ” (as they aie calleil in 
om^ of Leigh Hunt’s essiiij'H' strettlkiig on the 
light hand as you proceed aloii'VdiijsIfopseate stieet, 
fiom Its junction with Oonihdl clefts” which^ 
•on my sever.d visits, have apfioared to me as among 
the fijiilest places in London, Chi the left liamf 
bide, })roceed)iig in tlie ;-aine direction, tin* .•'treel 
hellers le.'.ide in Long-alley, and the many \ ards 
conneet<‘d wnth th.it, perhaps iiarrowcvst, in jiropor 
tion to Its length, of any merely peilestiian tlmmugh- 
faiVf ill Loudon. Mixed AVitli tlie poor street-sellers 
about Long-alU'V,' i may oh ene, are a mass of the 
tailois ami slioemakers employ'd by the c.ist-eiid 
blop-master.s ; they are priinipailw Iiish vJ^'knmn, 
cair\ing on their crafts many m one room, ti> 
economise the, rmit, wliilc some of their wives are 
street-sellers. 

The street-sellers in Spitalfields ami ]5ethnal 
green are so mixed up as to their abodes with the 
WTctchedly undoipaid cabmet-niakers wdm supjdy 
the slaiighter-ho«.ses : ” with .slop-employed 
tailors and shoemakers (in tlie employ of a class, 
as lespects shoemakers, known as “g.irret- 


masters’^^ or middle-men, between the workman 
and the wholesale warehou.se-man), bobbin-tiirnotfs, 
needle-Wc^n, slop-milliners, Ac., that I mighi 
tediously-'^umerate almost every one of the iwy 
streets emphatically enough, as the 

eae poor streets are very numerous, j 
roffljiiiMKstw'ard^ from Shoreditch to the C.nn- 

and southward from the Lethnal- ^ 
S^en-foiid to Wiiiterkipel and the Mile End-road. 
.JjBie street sellers in ^Yllltecllappl live in I 

^^^etaW^th-streeL Thrawl street, Osborne-street, 
(xeoOTR'ard, and -m several of their mterninigle- 
nmnl^^vith and narrow streets. Tlie 

» Pettiiptt-l.oue'-^^Kt-dcalers are generally Jews, | 
ami live in tlii^Morer .fewish quarters, in Tot- j 
+ico,it-lane aud^^s courts, and iii the streets 
luniiing on LhertTe to Houndsditch. llopeinary- 
k •• Lts many strei ‘ selhu's, but in the l.irie itself 
ami Its i|.iny yards and blind alleys thev^ IfrcV 
tlieir domicile.^ iVest.vusd m thi' metro[)oiis one 
of the largest sl^ej'i-n.rirkefs is in Tottenhum coiut- 
road : and in the cmiits lietwei n Fit/iiiy-niaiket 
and Tottenham court 1 tad are thi' r^omft ctf the 
WMimei >U’ndmg tlyir stieet ,m)ods Those oc- 
enpyin tlu' Tl.nnpstoad i oad w%h then .stalls — 
ufmli 13 hut a conliiiuation of the Tvittenh.ini- 
courtiuad m.uket — live m the .‘•.iim* (jii.irteis. 

In Avh.it is gntei.illy i.v'led the St. (jcoige’s 
^market, meaning the sl.ilU at the we.'.tiin ex- 
, tremity of C).\fi>id-street, tti ‘ wmueii wlio own 
tho.se st.ilL. re.3i.fe in and .iliout Tlmniiis-, street, 

I TDin’s-roin t. ami the uietilied pl.ices • tlie Acry 
existeme of whuh is ])<ih.!ps unknown to 
their aiihtouatic neighb'un lu/od - ahmit Ciio.sve- 
niii-stjuaj<' , .some of them l.iiiieiit.ildy wn'etched 
jiiace.'.. Jl might h , .I'l'.eme to c.iiry on this 
enumeiation iuither. It in.tj .suffice to ohseni', 
tiiat 111* tlH*f,]>('pi >' paits of Souttiw.iil., 
L.iinbi th, aiicl Mewingt'iii, v.iierever there n .» 
slK ei-maiket, au* sia.il) oi ehl stieeis inhe.liited 
hv the stiei i-eller-, ami tit no gie.it (ii.--t.iiiL(', 
J'’iom the 0*'L‘hsk at the ]uti(tion, rir a])piox’in.itc 
junction, of the Wesimmster, 'Wtiteiloo, lllack- 
lii.iis, Lorough, ami lamdoii lo.ids, in jaetfy a\<‘ 11 
c\(*r\ diK'tlion to tli(‘ banks oi^ tlie Th. lines, me 
a mass ol nrivate-huikmg streets fi.s kir .is the 
absence of shops comstitutes the pn\.u._\ of a stieet - 
old and liulf-i Liinou.s. or nmileiii .iiul tiim, m all of 
whuh peihap.s m.iy be foiiml .stii"'t-bellt i s, and in 
Roiim of w hu h aic pickjiockets, tiiieves, .ind pros- 
titute-;. 

Of’ course it. T"’',t h-' umler.stood that these 
sp'‘cifi* d localitu*. .'le lji> > -.ideuee of the miiU*, 
as Avell as the fc.ualu stieet-sdlers, both adults 
and Lliildn n. , 

'J he pnqimtmn oi femtile Rtreet-tr.iderg Avho^ 
reside in« lodi;iiig-hoiiM's may he e.«timat#d at 
one-tenth (.a^eiie entire number. Tliis may appear 
a small piojioitum, it must be remcmimred 
that the co- -yum rg-* iig av omen do not reside in 
lodging-hou-.es --so ?i.nio\di;^ the largest cl.nsa of 
Htreet-folk from tlm calculation of the mimbeis 
thins accommona d— -and that the Jnsh who 
pursue street caitings with any T(*gulanty gene- 
rally piefcr jtving, it it be two,or three f'amili (*3 in 
a room in a place of their owm. The female 
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street-folk sleeping in lodging-houses, and occa- 
siqjpaliy taking t)n»ir meals there, are usually those 
who are itinerant ; the women who have a settled 
trade, especially a pitch,*’ reside in preference in 
somg “ placa thwr own/' Of the immher in 
lodging-houses one half may bo regular inmates, 
some having , a portion of a paiticular room to 
themselves ; the otliers are casual sojourners, 
changing tlieir niglit’s shelter as convenience 
prompts. 

Of thg female street-sellers residing in houses 
(»f ill fame there are not many ; perhaps not many 
more than 3 00. I was told by a gentleman whose 
connection with parochial matters enabled him to 
form an opinion, that about \Vhitecro.ss-street, 
and some similar streets near the Ooniwall-road, 
and stretching away to tlie lllackfriais and 
Uorough-roads — (tlie loc<ility which of apy in 
IS perhaps the moat rank with prostiin- 
i uiand its attendant evpls) —theie migfft be 000 
)f those wretched women and ol ;t’l .ages, from 15 
to upwards of 10; and tliatainoii^ them lie believed 
there were barely a score ^Yho occupied themselves 
with atreet-^de. Of women, and more especially 
tif gill, btreet-s l^'S, such us tlower-giils, those 
piirsumg immoral courses are far more numerous 
than loo, but they do not often leside in houses 
notoriously ot ill-iame, but in thfir own looms 
(and too often with their parents) ami in b*\v 
lodging-houses. For women u lio aie stuvl sellers, 
without the practice of jirostitiition, to lesido in a 
house of ill fame, would be a reckless waste of 
money ; as I am told that in so wretched a stuet 
as White-hoise-stieet, tlie unit of a front kitchen 
is 4.S. GL it week ; of a back kitchen, !>;.•. Gc/. ; of a 
front parlour, (i.v.; and ol a back pailour. Js. 6(/.; 
all being nioagiely furnished and veiy small. 
This is also accounted one of tiie theapeui of all 
such btieets. The rent of a street-seller's nn- 
iurnidied loom is generally 3cS. Gf/. or even I.v. 
a week ; a furnished room is 3,v. or 2v. G</. 

I'lic bUifi of tdnctUioih among llie female strei t- 
sellers is very defective. I’eihaps it may be 
said that among tlie Fhigli.sli costers not one 
female j;i tweiitj^'^ can read, and not one m 
forty can wiite. 15 of they are loud of listen- 
ing to any one wiio reads the newspaper or 
any exciting story. Among the street .selling 
Irish, also, education is very defective. As le- 
gards tin* adults, who have been of womans 
esUitfi before they left Ii eland, a Knowledge of 
reading and ivritiiig may be as rare as among 
the Fhighsli costenvomen ; but* with those wdio 
liave come to this country sufficiently young, or 
been born here, education is f.ir more 
diiViised tiiaii amoiuf the often more prosperous 
^EnglbU btreet children. This is owipg to the 
est iblishment of late years of iu»yiy Homan 
Caiholie schools, at charges suited to the poor, or 
some limes flee, and of tlie* Irish parents having 
availed themselves (pij^ib.iblyron thf recommenda- 
tion of the pnest) of Aich opportunities for the 
tuition of their daughters, which the English 
costers have neglected to ifo with equal chances. 
Of the other classes whom 1 liavl specified as 
street-sellers, I befieve 1 m:iy say that the cdula* 


tion of the females is about the average of that of 
“ servants of all work ” who liave been brought up 
amidst struggles and poverty ; they can read, but 
with little appreciation of what they road, and hai e 
therejbre|littlc taste for books, and often little 
leisu® ejfen if they have taste. As to writing, a 
w'MMii tiUinc that at one time, when she was“iii 
play,”aiicf kept w'eekly accounts, she had been coni- 
plip^nted uy her mistress ^m her neat hand, but 
that she and In# husband (a man of indilf'erent 
character) had been street-sellers for se\en oreiglit 
^-'ears, and during all that time she h:id only oiiee 
had a pen in her hand ; this w^ns a few weeks hack, 
j.in signing a petition— something about Sundays, 
she said — she wrote lier name with great pain and 
dilficiilty, and feared that she had not even sjielh'd 
It aright ♦ I nia}’^ here repeat that 1 found the 
nnedycated always ready to attribute their w'ant 
*ol success in life to tiu'ir want of education; while 
the ef|nally poor slreet-selU'rs, who were “ sclioLirs,” 
are as apt to say, It 's been of no maiiiiei of n.se 
to me. ’ In all these matter.s I can but speak 
geiieially. The male street-sellers w'ho hiue seen 
bettor Gays base of course been better edneated, 
blit the most intelligent of the strei't class aie the 
patterers, and ol tliem the females l©rm no portion. 

T/u' (lift of the <ias< I am describing is, as regards 
Its ]>()oia*'.t members, tea and biead or bread and 
grease ;\ nn“.il composed of iioliiing clsi* is tlieir 
faie twice oi thiiee a day. Sometimes there is 
the addition of a lieirjng- ora ]ilaice, when plaice 
an* two a penny — but the cniisuinjitiori of cheap 
hah, with a h‘W potatoes, is moie eoninion among 
tlie poor Irish than the poor Jhiglisli female street- 
bellers. ‘^Indeed, sir,” said an eldeily wnmaii, 
v\ ho sold Ciikes of blacking and small ware.s, “ 1 
could make a meal on fisli and potatoes, cheaiior 
than on tea and bioai.and butter, though I don't 
take milk with my tea — I '\e got todike it In tter 
uithont milk than with it but if You’re a long 
time on yonr legs in tin* streets and get to your 
bit of a home, lor a cop of lOii, you want a bit of 
iest*o\^i’ it, and if yon ha\e to cook fish it’s such 
a trouble. 0, no, indeed, this time of year there 's 
no ’ca.siou i > light a lire for your tea — and t('a 
liven.s } oil fargiinipfr nor a herring — Ix'ciiuse there ’» 
^always some n^^hboiir to giie a poor woman a 
jug of boiling water.” Mamed women, who may, 
carry on a trade di-dinct from that of their hus- 
band>«, live as well as their earnings and the 
means of tlic couple will*permit ; what they con- 
sider good li^ mg is a dinner daily off good block 
oiiiaments” (small pieces of meat, discoloured and 
dirty, but nut tainted, usually set for sale on^he 
butchei’s block), tiipe, cow-liee^' beef-sausages, or 
souj) from a cheap cook-shop, “at 2d. a })int.” 
To thisiffierc the usual aecompaniineiit of beer, 
which, ^n all populous neiglibourliood.s, is 3d. 
a pot («]uart) in your own jugs.” F’rom what I 
could learn, it seems to me that an inordinate or 
extravagant indulgence of the palate, under any 
circumstances, is far le«!S common among tlio 
female than the mvi4e street-sellers. 

During the summer and tljc fine months of the 
spring and autumn, there are, I am assured, one-third 
of the London street-sellers — male and female — 
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^Hramping” tlie country. At Maidstone Fjiir the 
other duy, I was told hy an intelligent itinerant 
dealer, there* were 1^00 women, all ot whose faces 
lu',helieved he liad seen at one time or other in 
London. The Irish, however, tramp vftry^ittle 
into the country for })nrpofe3 of trade, Ijut'they 
travel in great numhers from one jd.iee^d aiw^'r 
for purposes of mendicancy: or, jt tln.y ha'|^* a , 
desire to emigrate, they will tra’g)) horn Loiniion 
to Liverpool, literally h('gging*their y , v 
matter whetlicr tliey have or have not anv mone_\ . ] 
The female stieet selleis .iro thus jwlluctuatin^I 
hodv. I 

The beggars among the women who profess to | 
la? stieet-traders are elpclly Iiehwomen, some <d 
whom, though otherwise well-coinUieted, soliei 
and chaste, heg slninn'lessK and vitli any mei. da 
Clous n^jiresentation. It is ivm iikahle t''j-ugh, , 
too, tliat of the Ii isli women nhouill thus heg,^ 
many if employed in anv agiieultuial work, or . 
in the rouglier hoiiM'hohl lal^mrs, sneh as sconi- . 
ing or washing, will M«)ik exceedinglv h.iid. To ' 
anv fi'cluig of seliie'-jiect or self dependence, how- 
e\t'r, they seem de id ; tlu'ir great merit is their 
cliustitv, their gieat shame then lying and men- 
dicancy. *“ 

llie female sti eid-sellei s are aLmin a fhiclnatmg 
body, as in tin* .sumnu'r and autumn morilis. A 
large jirojiortioii g?) ojf to woik in niai k< t-gaidens, 
in the gatlii'iiiig of jicas, beans, arul tlie sevrial 
fiiiits: in weeding, in hav-makiti", in the coin- 
haivest (when tliey a\ ill emle.no'ir to obtain leave 
to glean if they aie unemjiluyeu i ore piulit.ihl\), [ 
and afterwards in the hopping. Tin* VkOineii, liou- j 
ever, tlnis seeking diaiige of euiploynienl, are the j 
ruder street-sellers, those who nieiely iniv iiranges 
at 4(/. to sell at Gi/., and who do not " > idh* with 
any (ailing mixed np with 'lln* necessity of ski 
ill selection,* hire recommending iH 

this half-vagrant class, many are not stri‘et-jelleis 
usually, but are liall prostitutes and lialt thu'ves, 
not inihequently dunking all their earnm«(3, h le 
ol the liabilual female stiect sellers, I do iiTit ihmk 
that drunkenness is now a very prevalent Mce 
Their earnings aie snial,^ ami if .'ley ht'eoine 
I habituated to an imliilgeiiee lu 'iri.li;, their mean' 
an* soon dissipated, in whuh casi'Vhey are iinahl^^ 
•to obtain stock-nioiie}', and they cease to he stu'ct- 
sdler.s. 

If I may venture iipqn an estimation, I should 
say that the wonnni engaged in street sale - 
wi\cs, Avidows, and single jieisons iiumher lioni 
2a,00u to 1)0, 000, and that their aveiage earnings 
from '2s. to 4.f. a Aveek. , 

I shall now jtroci*ed to gi\p thi^ hi.stoiic3 of j 
iudiiiduals helnnging to each A the above cla-^s of , 
female st.’eet-selli'r.s, Avitli the aii'vv of ifl^sf-ating j 
Avhat lias been said respecting tliciu gonefally. j 

Ol.' A SiN'nnr, \Yoman, a,- a Sii;i:rT-Sr.LLi.a. i 
I iTAli some difliculty, for tiie reasons I Iiave 
stall'd, in finding a single Avoinaii who, hy her 
unaided industiy, supported lieisell on the sale 
of street mercliaiiai‘=e. There Aven^ plenty of 
single young Avomeii so engaged, hut they' lived, 
or lodged, with their parents nr Avith one parent. 


or they liad some ^appoit, hoAvever , trilling, from 
some quarter or otlu'r. Among the street Inch 
I could liave obtained st.itements from mariy^ 
single AAonneii who depended on their daily sale 
lor their daily bread, but I ha\e nlfeady” gken 
instances of their street life. One Iiish woman, 
a .sp'iisLer of about GO, for I Imd. some con- 
Aersation Avith her in the course of .i fornier 
inquiry, had snpjioitrd lierself alone, hy street 
sile, tor many years. Sue sat, literally jiacked in 
a sort of hamper-b.isket, at the corner of .Charles- 
stieet, Leatliei-lane. f^he seemed to lit lierself 
cioss-h ’'ged, like a Tuik, or a tailor on liis .shop- 
lioard, into her >’ an per ; her fudt stall A\as close 
hy ii.'r, and th le she seemed to do/e away life 
dayliA day — f.a she usually appeared to he wrapfied 
in sl'iinher. if anyone ap]iroaclieil lier stall, how 
, '• h(‘ .seemed li) ’ vake, .is it Avere, inech.inically, 

I liaAe nnssed tins poor Avoin.in of 'late, auiP^I 
believe she 'iiIa {su k' d, herself np in the’ way' 
(Ichdihdfl Avlieii*the w ‘atlii'i’ was cidd. 

A AAoman of about 2t) or 27 1 niriA' ag.iin 

reinatk that tiie n’gulai- streel-,sellcrs raioly know 
their age - -made tlii^' follow Ing st.itiMnenf Siie w'as 
spaie and sickly looking, but saT^ health 

w.is tolerably good, 

“ 1 used to mmd niv mothei s st.ill, ' she .stated, 
“ whi'n I was a giil, when mother wasn’t Avell or 
hal a litth* Av'oik at pea-slielling or such like She 
sold sweet-stuff .No, she tinln’t make jt, hut 
hoiiglit It. 1 nestu cired for it, ami wlien I av.'is 
i|nili‘ young I ’\i' sohi sweet .stuffs as I nevei tasted. 

1 iicAei h.id a f.ither. J iMii't le.id ot write, hut 
1 like to hear pi'ople lead. T go to Zion Ohape] 
sometime^ of .i Smula v inght, the .anting s so nici*. 

I don’t know what " it of, hut 

it’.s .1 Zi'.j (Uiapel j.>loiher s been dead tlie.se 
■^ell I t^)ii’t k^f.w In ■ .iig, but It 's along tune 
I ‘\e i.\ed 1.^ i-iy^elf le u smee, and kept mysi'lt, 
md 1 li.ive half a loom wutli tuiother y'ouiit! woman 
who li\('s hv ni.ikaig lilt'e boxes 1 don't know 
Avhat soit ot boxe.s. Pill ho.xi's ^ Veyv likely', .sii, 
but I cant .say i e\ei .saw' .iiiy. She goes out to 
work on anothei bo'.-makei's prein’se,s. She .s no 
lietti-r iilf nor me. We pay# ].> (}</. .a-wiek 
between ns; it's my beil,?ind the other stijs^s is 
liei’ii. We 'gree AVell I'lioiigh. I haven’t sold 
sweet .stiil'i for a Lie.it hit. T'\e sold small 
AAaies in tin* stieits, mid aitilicials (aitificial 
flower.s), and lace, and fu'iiny dolls, and jienny 
boxes (ol toy's). No, 1 ne\er hear anything 
inipioper iioni y onng men. Iloy.s Ini.s .sometimes 
said, when I Aen’ieeii silli ’ svAeets, ‘ l)on t look 
so hard .at ’em, oi thev ii tiiin sour’ I ni'ver 
minded sm h nonsense. IJias very few 
meiits. 1 goe.s once or twice a nimith, or so, to 
the gallejy ;it tlie Wiik (Victoiia Tlieatr(*),^for 
live near. ,Jt's li-autifnl there. O, it’s really 
urand. J don’t know w hat tlii'y' call what’s played, 
])ec in.se I e..^t read the hill.s. 

“ 1 heal wn.it ii:*y re (’filed, hut I forgets I 
knows Mins Vincent aud^lohn llerlx'rt Avhen tin y 
come on. I Ilk ^ them the best. 1 ’m a going 
to le.'iA'e the stici^s. I liave an anftt a laundress, 
becau.se she •ivas n. ither's si.ster, and I always 
helped her, and she taught me laundrcssing. I 
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work for her tiiree and lometimes hmr days a- week 
now, because lost her dang liter Ann, and 

i ’ni known as a good ironer. Am>tlier lauiidre>s 
will employ me next week, so I ’m dro])pnig tlie 
stieets, as I ««n do iar betti i. I m not likely to 
be married* Gild I don’t want to.” 

Uk a JVIkcua.mc';, A\'iri:, as a^'Stueut-.Sllli ii. j 
A HinniSv.'iged woiihin, jwesenting what may | 
be best iiodei stood as a tlcti'iiey ol ajvpearanee, 
for was nothing reniaikalile in h(*r face oi 

dress, ga\e me the lollowmg account ot her - 

ri.'uee as a stieet-sellcr, and ot her Iceliugs when , 
she hist became one — . ^ 

“1 went into «ft*iYice -very yoimg in liie eoun- 1 
try,” she said, but niislress brought me up to ' 
Loudon with lier, ivliere masti'i* bad got a sitna- . 
lion • the children was so tond of me. 1 Si*\ed j' i 
'lilli^nioiiey <111 tti;i( and other places as^nils olien j 
does, and they seems lyt to sa\e it so nuiLh loi i 
lliem selves as Inr others, bather ^ot thd#iist bit j 
ol money I saved, or lie w'ouJd ba\e been seized | 
tor rent— he was only a wvnkmg man (agiicnltu- j 
lal labourt'4— and all the i^-st 1 sciaped ivent j 
beloro I’d bcei/^uarru d a ioitniglit, bn* i got! 
maiiud when i was !lll. O no, indeed, 1 
don t mean that iny money was wasted liy my 
liusband. It was eveiy taillung laid out in the 
house, besidi's what he had, tor we look a small 
house ill a little siie«*£ neai the (hinimeui<il-io.id, 
and let out luuiislied roi.nis. \\ <• uid \ety well 
at first with lodgings, hut the lodgeis were mates 
ol Vessels, or ju'ople ab<ait the niei and thedotk ', 
and they weie alWiiys cotniug and going, and tlie 
looms was olteii empty, and sonu* \>eiit away in 
liehl. My husband is a smilli, and was in mid* 
dliiig woik loi a good while. TJieii he got a juh 
to go with some lioisesto l'ranc«‘, l.p in* c.tli giooip 
a hoise as w'ell as siioe U. and he w.t^a long inue 
away, three or loin months, lor lu* was siUt into 
anotiiir country wlu*n lu* got t) biaiue, but 1 
don't undeistand the particulars ot it. The looms 
was eni[tiy and the Lust lodgi'i* w'ent awa}' without 
paying, ainl i li.id iiotliing to meet the guaiter’s 
ri'iit, and the huuMord, all of a sudden almost, pal 
in the luoker*?, loi li<* said nn Inisland would 
neier come back, and peihaps 1 should be -eiJuig 
the luiijiture .iiul be oil' to join linn, for be 
told me It w'as all a planned thing lie knew 
And 60 the fuimtuie was s(dd tor ne\t to 
mulling and \l. (I. wes gi\en to me after 


landlord gave us ]/. to give up the house, as he 
had a gotid oiler for it, and so we hud to 6tart 
again in the world like. 

“ (^)ur money was almost all gone before J»hn 
; got ri'giilar woik, t)io’ he laid some odd jobs, and 
I them hejl^had for a good many months the care of 
! a i^rsr <tnd cart for a tiadesman in the (hty. 
Shortly aier that he was *Lnd np a week A\itli a 
cruflied leg, biij^his master wouldn’t wait a w'oek 
for linn, ro he lured another ‘1 lun e notliiiig to 
say ae.unst John,’ 6.i\s lie, when I told bis mastei 
^)t the aic'fli lit, ‘ and 1 'm soiiy, vei v sturv, hut my 
business can’t be Inndeied by wailing tor peojde 
getting better of actidents.’ Jt'lni g<d woik :it ins 
own biisjness ne\t, but there was rilwat.s soafl* 
stoiipei. lie W'as ili, to 1 was ill, .iml if there was 
Ids’, in the luMise, then it went and wasn't enough, 

^ And* o we went on lor a good m.iiiy yeai.s, J don’t 
know bow' many. Jolui kept walking among 
boi '.‘.s and cnrt.s. m at Ins own business, but what 
w'llh ti.iielling abiuad, I .sujijinse, and siu li like, 
he g<tt to like best to he m the stiei is, and he has 
Ills health best that wai,” (Tht linshand, it ns 
evident, w'as afllnted wntli the icslle*sm'ss ol the 
tiilie) “ g\h'.iit v*\en ^eais agi^w'i* weie veiy 
bad.y oil no woik, ami no nion( \,.iiid iieitlu*i of 
ot us well. Then [ used to make* a lew* womens 
pl.iin nig^lu-eaps and [dam mntiuijgi ajis loi senaiils, 
ami sMl illem I') ii shopl\eepei hut latteili J eonldn't 
j sill tliem at till, oi gi-t no moii* lliaii tlie stall cost 
me, w'llhoiit any jiiolit for lahmir. f^o at lust - 
j ami It was on a ^TihLiy esenmg of all unliuky 
times — my gold wedJmg-i mg tli.it co^t h .. 0 (/., 
.uid that I’d still k to all along, had to he ji.iwiicd 
for l.s G(/ for rent and hread. That c<ts a f-iioek 
I mg time, sii \Ve’\e sat m tin* d,iik of an even* 

I mg, (or we could gi't nmlhei I'oals iioi a candle as 
; we \..isa little m dent and ,Iolm muI, it wa' ii 
hie sing after all perh.ijts that we hadn t noiami'i, 

1 for li« often, hoth joknu' .md seriou-., wished for 
! chiidien, but it wasn’t (iod s w'lll }ou si'e that we 
I sh<Hy|d j^a\e tmy. thie moi nmg w'iu'u I wokoM'iy 
I eatly 1 found my jiu.sband jiist going out, ami w Inm 
] mked biin W'luit sent bun out so soon, he ,, 1 '. s 
! ‘Jt s (ol iiwlfiiug bad.t.so don’t fiet \museil, oil 
g.'ik’ Th.it w. liked all o\er London an 1 

jfiii’ed on ail liir ma^tejs as li,id I'mployed him, oi 
I knowed Imu, .md told them iimv he wais sitiuiti'd,' 
and sanl th.it if he coidd hoi tow iLK iip.iml clowm, 

I he could do ;i hide, !i,*%kuew — the lliouglit of 
' It 'Mine mto Ims nimd all ol a suddi'u- m ''oiiio 


the sale; 1 suppose that was oter when all was j abmit wnili a llol.^e and cart, that be could hire, 
paid, Init T d been toned to •pait Avith .some j ,uid sidl otils to jiooi jieople. Hi* raised ?*<,•■. Of/., 
linen and things to Ine upon and pay the late's, > j[ think jt was, and started wilji a qnaiter of a 
tll«^^amo ^ery llea^y, My Imsh.md came back | ton ot coals, and then tnmther quaiter when tlie 
^to an empty bouse three cL^s after, and be d been | fu^t WMs^snld, and lie c.iiJied it on for three or 
uuUuTy, for be brought borne only 4f. instead of I four we/vs. lint tin* lure of the horse and cart 


lU/. at least, us be exjiected, but be ’d b*en cheated 
by tlu* man be went into tbq other country with. 
Yes, tlu* man that cheated him w.is Englishman, 
and my puoi .)obu waisrpiU to great tiouble and ex- 
pense, and W'as m a stiange place w'lthont know'- 
ing a word of tin* 1 mguage, Lut the forc‘igm*r6 
was ver}’ kiiurto him, he said, ^nd didn’t laugh 
at liim W'heii he trij*d to make hisseti imderfitnod, 
as I’ve 6eeu people do heie many a time. Tfie 


took all the ])rofit. and the poor peojde Wvinted 
cn*dit, heaides pi'ople must cheat to thnvc* ;.s sells 
coals 111 the sticet. All this tnn\' 1 could do uothmg 
— though I tiled for washing and cliaring, but 1 ’m 
slow at washing— bqt starve at home, and be afuiid 
every knock avus the landlord. After that John 
Avas employed to carry a \t*i5' heavy boaid over 
his shoulder, and so as to have it read on botii 
sides. It was about an eating-house, and I went 
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with him to pvo little hills about it to all we met, 
i')i it was as luiu }i as a man could do to cany the ! 
h().iid. He had 1 <•, a d.iy, ami I had (h/. That j 
was my lii^t lime in the streets and J iclt so | 
'sl«amed to come to tliat. I thought if I met any ' 
])('oj>lo 1 knew in Esu‘\, or any of my old m.s- . 
tiCh-'Cs, wh.it woiild th('v think. Tlu%‘ \\y had 
all sorts of jokes to stand. We ll^»tli ky :» d , 
pinched, and young jtimits .wd to .‘^aV, ‘ T'o yon ’ 
dine there yourselves'*’ and th ^hoys — f> (t all 
tin* tonnents !— tliey 'diouted out, 'J’.viilmu 
l)iniin!:-i oouis ’ that w.is cm the hoaid, sir, ‘and ' 
two Jolly spin iineiits of tiie styh' o.igriih *’ ^ 

< mild have knoclrn'il their saucy he.ids tofiothei. 
V.'e wM.s resting m tlu' shadi* mu' d.i\ .md we* 
\\eie luiximis to do miv best, lor l.s. Cui a d.iy wms 
a gie.it thing then and an old gentleman ( ame up 
and s.iid lie w'as glml to get out id the sun. 11 
looked like .i jiaismi, hut w.i.s a |oky ma'.., amk 
he d been Inn me some vine, I thm);, he smelled ' 
(d It so. lie beg.m to tali: to ns and ask us ■ 
queslioii.s, siuh as y (Ul li.ne, h’l, .iiul We told him 
how we w.is situ.ited. ‘tjod bless \ mi,’ s.n .s be, 1 
‘ foi I tlimh yon le Imnest iolks I’eoph* that be ' 
don’t t.ilu like you , heie’s sonu loose sihm I ' 
li.ni'.’ and he^mne John ti(/ and went .iwav i 
AVecmild h.lidl\ think it ..a real, it seemed sm h 
a lot of moiu'y lUil nil 1 to li • eot i h ar all at once 
1 \e never .seui hjm since, and nevei saw liim, as 
1 l\m)wsid’, bidoie, but ma\ tbui Almighty bli'ss 
him w'heiev r he is, lor I think tliat hs. (uf 
jiiit luMv Ide iiiio m, .ind hrmioht a blessing. A 
tekilimi (d Jnlin’s came to lamd not loiii; alim 
and e.i\e liini a smcieigii and .sent him sonu' old 
clothes, .iiid veiy good oui-.s, w lien he went hack. 
Then Johii lined .i haiiow it’.s hi.s own now - 
and stalled .is .i costei numgei . A m-. libour of 
oiiiii told him iiuw todo.M and in e done \ci\ 
well at it Slip e, *' ! 

“ Well, you know, sir. T (oiild’nt like to stay at ! 
home by' niysell doing ofa notmng, .md [ c#ii!du I ' 
get any tli.iiing , besuie.s Jidiii savs, ‘ \V h' . '•.•n’t • 
tfoii .sell something *’ So 1 m.tde .soi,fe ^l.im [ 
women's laps, ami as we live.l in A..uspl.ice, , 
Vs’aterloo-ro.ul, tlien, 1 went into tiie Nmv (kit \ 
with them on a S.itui ii.iy*night ^iit tluTc wu.s ' 
such crowding, .lud .shoMiig, M shouting, tlujkJ 
] wan kept under and sold only one «.ip. 
wa.s aery imieh ner\ou,sed hcdoie J avent and j 
thought again it wa-i very ioolisli, 1 know — j 
‘if 1 saw any body fron.*hlsse\,’ lor (Oiintry peojde ’ 
seem to think all tl eir fiiends ni Loudon are j 
making fortunes! ihloie 1 went my landlady- I 
treat me to .a little di up id giu to give me ; 
si>-its, and * loi luik,’ but J tlimk it iii.ide me i 
more uervou.sed. 1 aerv .«^eldmii ta-te any. And ' 
John’s veiy good that w.iy, IL takes kjs miit or ■ 
two every now and tlien, Imt 1 kmnv w^ime lie j 
uses, and if it gets late I go loi Inm and he comes j 
home. The next time J went to s. 11 in the (kit , 
I got bold, for 1 knew I w.is doing notlimg but 
, wliat was honest ; I vo .sold t.ips, and inillmeiy, ' 
and laces, and artificial ilowunN, and such like cvei j 
since. Wc’vo saved a little mmieyMiow, which is i 
in the bank, thank®(Tod, but that ’s not done by 
costering, or by my trade. But my husband buys 


a poney every now and tli^n, and grooms and 
fattens it up well, and Tu.ikes it *(iiute another 
thing, and so cleans .i pound nr two ; he once 
cleared 13 /. on it Abe clout go to churji <>!■ 
ch.ipel on a ^'iinday, we 're so tired out after tiie 
week L .ork. But John reads a tiact that a ymiiiig 
l.ady leaves ’till he falls asleep over it.” 

* 

Or AN Trn.sinyo:iiAN, a«? a iStrekt Sclleii 
I HAVE before liad occasion to remark the ii}ditude 
of tlie pool Jn^h ill the stii'els of London not so 
yinch to lie, which may he too haish a w*ord when 
motives and idiocy mr.i.sy are coiisideied, 1 ml to 
ex.itreciate, and 011^1 cnrcseut, and colour in such 
.1 ’ thai till' ‘lulh iKiMines n mere imideiit in 
tlie narratn- m.'te.vd of bomg the aiiimatmg 
•■iinciph* till aglioiit. 1 rjH-ak lu-re not ns regaids 

’ direct cpiostioM nr .mswer 011 one speciiic 
jioiut, hut .IS n-g.iiils a connected st.ipMiient, j^'e- 
siimiTig tilat Tl po !i isliw omaii, for instance, liad 
•saved ^ a f(^v sihibiijfs, \eiy likely for some 
laud.ibm pm pose, •and li id them hidden about her 
]'e)^ou, and was asked .1 she li.id a lai thing in 
the woihl, she would ^epU with .1 "look of most 
.stolid mnoci'iiLig ‘ "Soi M a lasiiiii, sii." Tims of 
I MU .e is an iiumiligaled lie. Tl^en ask Inn v/i;, 
.‘.he us so pool and wh.it .ite hei hopes lor tin 
liuure, and a ^elv slendti siihstiatu.n (if u.iil 
will sullne I01 the juittima toeeiliei oi a vciy 
ingeiiious Imstoiy, if she think the occasion le 
quires ii. 

it IS the same ulieii flnse jinor jkm’soiis art 
I (pi'-st loiied .‘IS to then loiiuer iile. Tliey have 
111'. ml 0! societies to proiiiole eimgiatioi/, .imi ii 
ihev f.iiu y lh.it aiiv m<|iiuies aie made ot them 
with a Mew to emu item, they will iiigcnimisly 
shape then leji.ics ‘o. .ns to p.omtite or dn(‘i’t th.it 
oI'H'ct, toidiiig to then wmlu’s If they think 
?he mqunies A'e foi ..,,1 • ch.int.ihle ]mrp()se, then 
tale ol woe'iml staiv.itmu is he, 11 1 rending. Tin 
piohalnlity is that they ni.iy ii.ive suH'eied much, 
ami lung, .and InaveU, Imt tliey will still e\ag- 
geiate In one thing, liowevcr, 1 h.ive found 
tlieni undeisi.ile fhe l.ict, and tb.it 1 bidieve pnii- 
cip.'lly, or w liolly. ■'vheii they hul been ])ieM(Misiy 
Used to th“ most wrelelied»nf the lush Jioceks. I 
nie.in as to tlieir 100111^=1. ‘‘ AVlieie do vou live,’ 

in.iy he ask<'d. *■ Will, thin, 111 I’aiakei-.stieet 
(J'.iikei sirei 1 ) ])ervM\ l.ije> ' ’ “Have you ,a 
dev^eiit loom*” ‘•.^iiuie, tiiiu, and it is duemt 
lor a p'lor woman. < bi a visit, perh.ips the 
room will be found eiiokv, filth v, iMli-riimmis, 
and wretched in i vciy res* e 1 . 1 believe, how- 

evei, that if thes<- pool people could be made 
to ( onijM’idieiid the motives wliiili caiusei^ tlmir 
being (jiiesi limed foi tl'e purposes ol tlii.s work, 
the elucidation of tlie truth motive.s winch they 
c.nmot be’niade to umlerst.ind tliey would*fep('ak 
with a far 'gi eater reg.nd to veracity-, lint they 
mil suspeet an ulltu'ior (»b)eet, involving pome 
dissigu on t <• par^‘ the querist, and they' will 
speak aceordingly. To* ^hat causo.s, social or 
political, nation.i! long-rooted, or otherwise, this 
.spirit may ho o'v^ig, it is not now piy business to 
inquire. 

, At the outset of my inquiries amongst the poor 
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Irish, tV'hose tiud often native politeness, coffin, and they took the lid ofl’, and then he 

yrh ere there is a better deijfree of intelligence, { cun used her in her coffin afore him ; she’d been so 
makes it almost impossible to he angry with them wicked. lint he Avasn't a good man hissidf, and 
^ven when you hsten to a story of Avhich you ' was in Uhriiik too ; still nobody said anything, and 
helij^Ae not one-sixth — at the outset of my inquiries, ' lie walked away. It made me ill to see lllen*in 
1 say, 1 was told by an Irish gentleman that I licr coffin, and hear liim cuvruse, and I 've remim 
AAas sure to hear tin* truth if 1 had authority to hered it Wer since. 

use the name of their priest. 4' readily obtained “ff avus tinn fifteen, I belicA'o, and hadn’t an}' 
the ODDsent of re\ ciend gey,tlemcn to use their friends that had any tie tt. me. 1 was lone, sn. 
names itnd for any purpose of iiiqiiiiy, a courtesy But the ncehou^s said, ‘Poor thing, she's left on 
AV hiah 1 thankfully acknowledge. 1 mention tins tlie shiickr.iwn’ (homeless) ; and tln-y lielped me, 
more especially, that it may md be, thought tliiW; jnd 1 got a place. M'stiess Avas very kind at 
there has been exaggeration in my foregoing or in first, that ’s*my first mistress Avas, and 1 had the 
the following atateinent, Avhere tin* lush are the ^care of a child of three years old; they had only 
iianators. 1 have little doubt of their truth. om‘, Ix'c.uise mistress was busy making waistcoat;^. 

It may be hut jiropcr to remark, in order that Waster Avas a liatter, and uAvay all day, and they 
one class of poor people may not be unduly (hjjn- | Avas aa'cII offi But some Avomen calk'd on mistress 
r AA hilo another class iH, perhaps, nndujy uy)- once.^and they liad a deal of talkin’, and bla- 
pmkiuUd, tlie jioor Irishman is much nioie 'dheiin’, and laiighin , and I don t know how 
iinagiriatiA'e, is re.idier of Avit and far teadier of often 1 Avas sent out foi quarterns of gin. Then 
speech, than an Englishman of corieu^mding they all Aveiit out together ; and mistress came 
grade; and wi're the unta^iglit Knpishman home quite tipsy just aiore master, and Avent up- 
equally gifted in tliose res^)ects, Avho aviH avouch stairs, and had* just tune to get into bed ; she 
that /d.s' regafid lor the truth would be much more told im* to tell master she lurl one of hei siek 
severe 1 ' head-aches and aa'ms loieed to go to bed; she 

Ot the causes Avhich induced a good-looking Avent on that Avay (or tliiee or tnir d.iys, and 
Iii.sh woman to become a stieet-selh'i ] had the master and she used to quairel ot a mglit, foi 1 
folloAVing jKcount, Avhich 1 gi\e m its curious could he.ir them. One niglit he came home 
details:-- sooner th.in common, and lie "tlrheeii drinking, oi 

‘‘ 'Peed thin, sir, it’s more than ‘2d long yeais perhaps it miglit be thiiihbh', and he sent me to 
since 1 came from Puiilin to Li\erpool Avni iin lied Avid the i liild , and soinelune in the inglit, I 
f.ither and motlier, and hrotlnr Vvilliam that’s don’t knoAV Avhat tune, but I conld only see from 
dead and gone, ri'st his soul, lie died win n he a gas-lamp that skined into the room, lie came 
A\a3 fomtet'ii. Tlw'y A\as masons in Ireland, iii, for then' Avas no la'^tenin’ inside the dooi, it 
Was both latlier and mother inuson.-, sn ' Well, Avas only like a closet, and ho be:;.'ni to ask me 
tlu'ii, in any qiiii't job inotiier helped fatlu'r, for aliout mistress. When he lamed shi* ’d liei'U 
Oie Avas a strong Avoman They c.ime away drinking aa'kI other Avoinen, lu' used dreadful hiii- 
biiddeii. The} Avas in some thrubhle, luitm I ne\er gnage, and pulled mq out of bed, and struck me 
knew' w’liat, fur they AvonUlu’t talk* to me .ihont it with a stick th.it he siiatchi'd nj>, h« eoiild see it 
We thruM'lled Irom Luerpool to Loii'/lon, lor there in the gaslight, it av.is little Eiank’s horse, and 
Avas no Avorink at Lnerpool, and lie got wonnik swon^ at me lor not ti'lling him aloie. He only 
on buildings 111 London, and liad 18.S'. a week , and stuick me (*nsl(‘. but 1 .sen'iimed ever so ollen, 1 
inoilici t leaned and Avoirnked for a greeiigiocer, as w as<' .so<'liig!i toned ] di essed my-self, and lay 
they lulled him — he .sold coals rune than any- down in my ilothes, and got up as soon as it 
tiling— Avherc' Ave^loilgeil, and it Aia^n’t imi'.li, slie Avas Jiglit *.U AA'a.s .suiiiniei time — and thought I 
got, hut she aimed wliat is mu h a tlnuldde to Avould go .i\\|\v^nd ^iuiuplain to some one. 1 

poor jicople, tlie iiut. We was well oil, and would ,i>k thij< ni'chours Avho to conqdam to 

1 Avas sent to school; and aao should lia\e bei'ii [ Wiieii 1 A\as going out theie avus master Avalk^ 
belter olf, blit father took toomndi to tlie dhrop, mg up and down tlie kitchen. He’d never 
(j}od saAe him. He fell oiiste and l)it»he hi.s leg, lu'cn to bed, and he says, says he, ‘ M.ary, 
and though the lio.spital gintlvmen, (fi d ble,s.s tliem i Avliere are you going "f-o I told him, and lie 
for good (knistians, got him tinongh it, he got j begged my p.irdon, and said he avus ashamed of 
little worruk Avhen he came out pgain, and died in ■ Avliat he’d done, but lie was half m.id ; then he 
less tliiiii a year. A1 other W'asn't long aftliei I began to cry, and so I cried, and mistie.ss came 

hiijj^;, and on liei death-hed she said, so Ioav 1 j home just then, ami aa lu'ii she s* av us hotliciymg 

could hardly lu'ar her, ‘ iMary, mv dailint, if tugeiUer, .s/ce cried, ami said she Avasn’t Avanted, as 
«}ou starruve, be vavtuoiis. llinumlK'r poor llleii’s avo aams iSi.in and Avife already. Master just gave 
iiinei^al.’ When I AA'as quite a cliild, sir, I Aveiit h-r a |fu.-li and doAvn she fell, and ho ran out. 
Avid motlier to a funeral — she was a relation — and She se»*ined so had, and the child began to cry, 
it AYUs of a young AVoman that died alter her child . that I couldn’t lave ihin ; iiiid iiiaster came home 
liad been borrun a fortiiiglit,^,and st.e wasn’t mar- ! drunk that night, but he Avasn’t cross, for he’d 
ried ; that A\as lllen. Her body aa'us brought out j made out that mistress h.id been dunking Avith 
of the lying-m lio.spltal — I 've often heard spake ■ some iieobour.s, und» had got to her mother’s, and 
of it since — and aams in tlie ^.hurchyard to lie | that she Avas so tipsy she fell asleep, they let her 
buried ; and her luothci, that hadiu‘ seen her for stay till morning, and then some Avoman set her 
a long time, cainyand Avauted to see her in h.T j home, but she'd been there all night. They made 
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it up at last, but I wouldn’t stay. They was very 
kind to me when I left, and paid me all that was 
owing, and gave mo a good pair of slioes, too; tor | 
they was well off. i 

“I had a many places for seven years,' after 
that, and wlieii I was out of a }»Iace, I stayed wiJ 
a Aviddtr, and a very dacint Avoman, sji» was wui 
a daughter working for a hookbindor, tyid thli old 
Avonuiii had a good ]>itfch with fruit, tiomo 04 mv 
places Avas Aciy liarrud, but slnll-e, ag.iin T m -t 
some as Avas very kind I l(*ft one heca>i.^e tht*y 1 
Avas always Avanting me to go tt) a Methodi,^ 
ehapi'l, and Avas always running dowuPmy religion, 
and Old all they could to funder my ever goiiigj 
t|o mass. They Avould hardly pay me Avhen 1 
left, because 1 wouldn’t listen to tiieni, they said ' 
— the Iia 3 then 3 ! when they Avould liave paved 

my soul, Tlujj sa\emy soul, indeed! Tie, liki s 
o’ tlnin ' Ye-, indeed, thin, I had Aviekt d oflerJ* 
sometimes, and fioni maateis that should luiA'e 
known bettor. I kept no ;*oinpany Avid joung i 
iiK'n. One mist less refu&c'd nu‘ <i karuckter, he- ' 
cau^e 1 Avas so unhand}, she said, but she' 
thought better of it. At last, 1 had a faAoi 
(level), and Avasu t e\pett(‘d lor long (not ev- 
I»eeted to liAe).; when 1 Avas getting Avcll, cveiA’ 
thing Avent to kei’p me. What wasn't good ' 
enough for the jiawu went to the dolU' (dolh-- | 
bhoj), generally a trag and bottle shop, 01 a marine 1 
stole). Wlieii I could get alioiit, I was so simbb.y, i 
and my clothes liiing about me so, that the hh(»ps 
1 AV(‘iit to said, ‘ Veiy sorrA', but can’t recommend ; 
3 oil ail}’ w here , ’ and mutres e. looked stiaiige ; 
at me, and I didn’t know a\ hat kj do and w<is ! 
miserable, I ’d been misci.ilili' sometimes in j 
])laee, and had m niy a cry, and thought how j 
‘ lone’ J Avas, but J never Avas so n i-erable as 1 
this. At last, the old woiy^iu I stavtd along a\ id i 
— t), 3'es, s'ie Avas an Jiishwonian — ad\n>ed me 
to Sill flint in lh<‘ street.s, aiul 1 liegan on jtr.iw- 
beriies, and boriow'ed 2,s. 6c^ to do it vvid. ■*! had 
my hiltli better than ever thin, and alter I’d ‘•old 
iiuit of all kinds for two yeais, 1 got iiiaii*; d.*])!}' 
husband had a potato can thin. 1 km w inm be- 
cause he lived near, and 1 saw him g” in and out, 
ami go to mass. Attci tlnft he ^ot,i^ porters place 
and drojijied his can, and he poiti when he has a 
ghance still, and has a little vvoik in sewing s.ick? 
for the corn-nierchants. Whin lie’s at home at 
Ins sacks, as he l^ now, lie can mind the childieu 
— we have two— .uid 1 sells a lew oranges to 
make a thrille. Winn there 's nothing ilsc for 
limi to do, he sills fruit in the stlneets, and tlnii 
I ni at home. We do muldlin, (lod be praised.’’ 

riieie 13 111 ’ d( lilt in}’' mfennant was .1 modest, ' 
and, in her way, a worthy vvoman. ]3ut it may \ 
b(! doubted if any English girl, after sc^en years j 
of domestic service, would have so readily adapted 
herself to a street calling. Had an English giil 
been living among, and used to the socieU d 
women who supported tliemselTos by street 
labour, her repugnance to such a hie might liave 
been lessened ; but even th -ii, I doubt if she, 
who had the vntim to resist the offers told of 
by my Iris^ informant, could have made the at- 
tempt to live by selling fiiiit. I do not mean 


that she would rather have fallen^ into immoral 
courses than honestly live u]uni the .sale of sti;i\f- 
berries, but that she would have struggled on and 
striven to obtain any domestic laliour in prefeien*’ 
to a street occupation. ^ ^ 

Op a Widow, a Strekt-Sellf.u. 

A AVOMAN, appjA-ently about 60, strougbnilt 
and r“d faced, speakyig in a loud tone, and Avhat 
people of her class account a limrty manner, gave 
me the following account. I c.in readily, condemse 
for 111 her street career theic tliiwe Avas nothing 
very novel. She vv.is the daughter of a costei- 
inoiigcr, and she married a costennongcr before 
si. ’ was 20. On my hinting that sometimes 
the mainagi ceremony avus not con.suleied indis- 
jieiisable, 'le good Avonian hiughed and said, 
“ M!".riied, or as g'od, it’s hall as one — but we 
AA'as inarned.” The maiiiage Avas mU one of n^Pral- 
loA-d Infill ikies' for the couple often Avr.ingled 
and occasionaliy bmght. This Avas told to me 
Aviih some laughter, and vvitli peifi’ct good liumoiir ; 
for the AVidoAV seei^ed lntere^te(^ to have a 
li.' teller. Sh(‘ did not, 1 fed confident, exaggerate 
the iiK’rits of the (li’ceased, iu‘fl",^pei hap^, his fail- 
ings. He w’us the bc'st jiulge of lish m the streets, 
she said, and Ava.s the neatest hand in cutting it uj>, 
or showing it oil, he Avas not "a liad sort,” 
and Avas Aerv fond of Ins children. When .sober 
ami at avoi k he AA’as a quiet iellow’, AVitliout a 
cro «3 AAord lot a ivhole morning, but when diuiik, 
vAhieliAvas far too ofirni (unless if 17/ iliuiik, ami 
then lie av.is .sillv), lie Avent about tearing and 
swearing ‘‘ like one o'cloclv.” lint li he saw his 
Avife take but a glass or two, to do her good, he 
Aveiit on like a m bnnn. and .is if he never 
touched It himself. He ne\’er had nothing to 
say to *ther women- he had she would h.ive 
A.iwi 'l their cAos oni, ind his’n too — lie was a-j 
good that Av.iy as an> nohlemin could he, and he 
w’a.s a fim‘ m.m to look at ; and on a Stiml.iy, 
Avlieii he die-sed hisselt, he Avas be.iuiitul. He 
AA.is never in a elMirch in his liie, and didn't 
tiouhle liissell about sulH tilings; they w. is no 
tom. el 11 of his’n. , 

It may be thought thift I have tieati'd this 
matter too lightly, Init the Anegoing is re.illy the 
substance, and certainly it is tlie tone, of the 
willows talk, which .'ihe ixmied foitli freely, with- 
out expiessing wonder why any one, a jfceifect 
straiigiw, c.ited to Ii.sten to such .1 histoiy. She 
needed but a few hu.ts and leading qnesiioiis to 
make her talk /m. Noi 1 this an uncommon 
quality even among classe-, who would hesliotked to 
be classed, in anyicspect, with the VVidowediStr^et- 
Sellcr, Their own Ciiii'er, their own savings and 
doings, liopes and disajipomtmontH, alone interesl^ 
masses of people, .and with tiie simplicity which not 
seldom pcrUtiiis to .sellishness, tlu y will readily talk 
of all that T terests tlfemselves, as it it must neces- 
sarily iiiUe ..ifoth. .jj. On the whole, though the 
departed coatemionger v/iis greatly deplored by 
his widow and fimily, they did very well without 
him, and can} 0% the business to^tlns day. He 
died four or j*ve yc irs back, 

I have no doubt this Avidow*is a shrewd sales- 
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* w'oninn enough. 1 liave heard her cry “ raack'rel, 
li\(; mackVel, T'lght a shilling, inack'iel !” and at 
otl?i'r times, “ Eight a bob, fine mack ’ivl, mack'rol, 
diglit a bob, eight a bo)) ! " On my iiuiiiiiing 
as to the cause of this diirerence in her ciies, 
the 'lish-seller lauglied ami said, “ I cries ci^ht 
a bob when I sees jieojile a& I thinks is likely 
to like slang ; to others 1 cries* eight a shilling, 
tvliich no doubt is the right way of talking.” 

Ov Trin CiriLIillEN STRrET-SrLLKKS OF 
' Lomiox. 

AVni.x we consider tin' spirit of emulation, of imita- 
tion, of bravado, of o])]>osition, of just or idle re 
sentmeiit, among boys, aecoidiiig to (iieir tiainiiig, 
companionship, ii.itural di^poailiun, and, above' all, 
lioiiie tieatment, it seems most iiiijiorlant to ascer- 
Lull bow tliesi' feelings and iiichnations are lostered 
or^timiihitei^ by tin* examjiles of the free ^tree^- 
lile of oilu'i’ lads to be sei'ii on e\erY si<L*. Tlw'ro 
IS no doubt lluit to a lArge ilass^ot boys, whose 
parents ale not m po\eit\, the y*,mngstieet riilliaii 
Is a in TO. 

it tins impiiry lie imjioi taut, as it imfjiiestion- 
ably i.'', coneerniu^ bo^ s, imw^ much moie impor- 
tant IS It, wdien includes the female cliildien of 
the stieets, when it relates to the sex who, lu all 
relations ut liK*, and in all p fades ot society, <ii’e 
leally the puaidi.ins of a peoph^'s virtue*. 

The nn ('htjgatiuii is, ayaiu, reiuhTed nioie inte- 
resting and more impoitant, when it includes 
tiiose children wlm Jiave known no guidance fioin 
]».ireut, master, or relative, hut have been thing 
into the streets tlirongh neglect, through vicious- 
ness, or as outiasts fiom utter destitution, 
iiiixed vvitli tile ibildien who really sdl in the 
stieets, are tlie ckiss who assume to sell that they 
may iiavethe bettei chance to steal, or tly' gieatiT 
liicility to beg. ’ ‘ 

Ueloie I classify vvliat I eonsuhV to be the 
causes winch havi* driven children to a 8tr<*et 
caieer, with all its liardi'iiing couseqiiemc>, I may 
point out that ciil[tabilny cannot b(' imputed to 
them at the commencement of tlieir com sc ot life. 
They have been either untaught, inistaught, nuil- 
tieated, neglected. H'gularly tr.iined to vice, or 
fairly turned into the streets to shift for them- 
fci'lves. The censure, tlien. is attributable to 
parents, or tliose wdio should fill the j)l.ice ol 
jiareiits — the State, or society. The exceptions 
to tills culpability as regards patents are to be 
found m the instances where a costermonger cm 
jdoys Ins children to aid Inm in his business 
oceupation, winch the jiarents, ni their ignorance 
or pr^qudices, maj account as good as any other, 
and the youths thus become unfit, perhaps, for 
♦any other than a scrambling street life. A second 
ej ce^Vtion may bo where the children ‘n a poor 


' will” becomes more imperious and headstrong, 
' that destructive propensitv , or taste, which we term 
' the ruling passion or character of the iiidividutd 
, is educed^ and the destiny of the human being, 
! especially vvhen apart fiom the moulding and 
i well-diiected caie of puients or friends, is nillu- 
i enced perhaps for life. 

; T4ic then, which fill our streets with 

; cliildien w'fio eitlier manifej^ the keen and some- 
I tini/^3 rogui-sli pjft'pensity of a precocious tiadm*, 

I the daiiftg and adioitnoss of the thief, nr the 
j l^ontish imlilb'ieiice of the meie dull vagabond, 
content it iif can only eat and sleep, I consider to 
be these • — 

• 1. The conduct of parents, master.^, and mis- 
tresses. • 

2. The eompanionship and associations foimed 
in tender years. 

o.^’Tlic eniploymeiit of cliildien by costermon- 
gers and otliers wlio jive by street tiaflie, and 
, the tiaiiiiiig of costeimnngers’ children to a stieet 
lif('- 

4. Orplianhood, frieiidlessness, and utter des- 
titution. 

i). Vagiaiit dispositions and tinstes on the part 
ot children, vviinh e.mse them to be niiiavvav s. 

After this I sliall tieat of tlie piirsuiis of 
the btieet-tiadnig ehildien ; (h) thou eainnigs; 
{() the causes oi influences wl^u h havi* nidiu otl 
( hildren to adopt some esjiecial bunicii of a etu'et 
life; {</) tlieii state of education ; {t) tlieir morals, 
i ii'ligion, opinioms, and conduct; {j ) jilaces and 
; cliaiactcr of dwellings; (//) diet, (/<) {iinusemeiits ; 

' clothing; {;) piopensiljes. 

; (juiieeinmg cause 1, vi/.,, ‘‘ Tlie conduct of 
' paieuts, inasteis, and mistresses,’’ I sliould have 
j nioie to say were I treating of the ]uvonile ciinii- 
! mils, instead of sellers in the streets. The brute 
j l^>ianny oi parents, nianili"5tt'd in the wieaking 
I ot any annoyances or disajipuintmeius they may 
; have endured, in the passionate liealing and 
cui.siiig ot tlieir cliildien, for tiilluig or for no 
caiu's, as among the vv()r^t symptoms ol a de- 
piavcd nature. This conduct may be the most 
common aipong the ])oor, for anuuig tlicm an* 
fewer conv'cnt^pnal resframts; hut it exists among 
and debases opi6r classes. Some parents only 
^exercise this tvranny in tlieir fits of drunkenness, 

I and make that tlieir plea in mitigation ; luit their 
! dispositions .are then only tlie more nndisguisedly 
I developed, and tliey vvofrlJ be equally unjust or 
tyrannical when sober, but for some selfibli fear 
' which checks them. A hoy perhaps endures this 
i course of tyranny some time, and then fimlnig it 

• increase he feels Us fiuther endurance intoleir*t>le, 

I and runs away. If he have no friends with whom 

he can lupe to find a shelter, the streets only are 
{ open td him. He soon meets with comrades, 


family fas continually happens among 'ihc Irish iii , some of whom perhaps had been circumstanced 
Jmndon) id ast sell m the 'streets, that they may ' like himself, and, if not strongly disposed to idle- 
eat 111 any })lace. ^ ' ness and vicious indulgeneies, goes through a 

111 the following d^tsjls I shall consider all to course of horse- holding, errand-running, parcel- , 
be children who are under fifteen years of age. carrying, tind such L ke, and so becomes, if honestly 
It is just be 3 itmd that age for age of puberty) or prudently inclined, a street-seller, beginning 


that, as our prison statistics and * other returns with fuzees, or nuts, or some unexpgnsive stock, 
show, criminal dispositions are developed, “ The where to buy and the how to self he will find 
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plenty to teach him at the lodpfing-housea, where 
he iinint sleep when ho can pay for a bed 

When 1 was collecting information cfmcerninii 
brace-selling I met with a youth ot sixteen wlio 
al^int two years previously had run away fro i 
Jhrniingham, and made his way to Londoni wilL 
2.s\ ChL Although he earned something weePlx , h,* ' 
waN 80 pinclied and beaten by a step-ijidthei Jus 
father was seldom boine exct pt Sinniay; 
tliat his life was iniserahle. Tins wo.i foi 
nearly a yi-nr, until the hoy be*in to ij;*si.st, and \ 
one Saturday evening, when hcateii as usual, ho ' 
struck in return, diattiug hlood trgui his steii- ' 
inothei’s faeo. 'i’lie father came home befoie the 
liay was well ended ; listened to his wile's state-^. 
nient, find would not lian-n to the hoy’s, and m 
his turn cliasLised the lad nieicilesslv. In fve 
minutes after the hoy, with aching hones ai ' a 
bitter spirit, left Ins lather's house and mn|| lus 
way to London, wln re he was then \cnd'0^ cheap 
biaces. This youth could neithi'r ic'ud nor wiite, 
and beeiiK'd to ])()ss('ss no*(juukness or nitelli- 
genee. The only thing ot which he cared to talk 
WMH ins step-mother’s tn atment of liini all else 
was a blank witli liini, in compaiitoii ; this w'as 
the one hiirniiig leeollection. 

1 may hi're observe, that f beard of seviral 
instances of ihihlnm lia\ mg run awaiy and adopted 
a street life in coiibiapumei' of the violence of step- 
iiiotheis far moie*thau of step-iatlieis. 

J ute tlie foregoing instance, a'>' the hoy’s career 
was exactly that 1 have described; Init tliereadei 
will rcniemher, that in the m iny ^nd ce.noiis nar- 
ratives I lia\e collected, how often ihe adult slreet- 
seller lias heguu such a life by being a nm.iw'.iy 
from domestic tyianny. ILul this Ibriningham 
boy been less honest, or perhaps b'ss dull, it 
■would have Ikm'U tar easier for him have be- 
come a thief than a stree^trader. To tlie gangs 
of young thu'ves, a new bo^ , who is not known to 
the police is olten (as a smart voting pick^foiket, 
then known as the (Jocks[)a'i!)VV, desciibed it to 
me) “a (iod-seiid.” 

Al}' rcadi'i's will remember that in tbe^colf'cted 
stdteineiits ol the stieet-lolk, there are sevcial 
accounts of runaways, l^it they v' Vre gem rally 
older than the age 1 have tixeA, aid it was neces- 
sa'y to give an account of oni* w’'4io conies wnthi^ 
1113 '^ classification ot a cliild. 

I did not hear of any girls wdio had run away 
from their liomes having become strec't-sellers 
merely. They more generally fall into a course 
of prostitution, or sometimes may be ostensibly^ 
street-sellers as a means of accosting men. and, 
Pi( 1 baps, for an a< tractive pretence to the depiaved, 
that they are puer, iiinoctni girls, stiiigglnig lor 
ail honest pcnn 3 ^ If they lestirt to the low 
lodging-houses, where the sexes are lod'o d imiis- 
criminately, their ruin seems inev itable, 

2. That the companionship and assoc!atn»ns 
formed in tender years lead many children ti» a 
street life is so evident, that I may ho brief on 
the subject. There are f^w who are in tin' 
habit of noting what they niav ob^erve of }»oor 
childnui in the streets and quietei localities, 
who luivcVot seen little hoys playing at marbles, 


or gambling with half pennies, fartliings, or 
buttons, with other huh. and who Ipive laid dowm 
their basket of nuts or oranges to lake jiart^ in 
' the pla 3 ^ The young sin'et seller has probably 
I more hidfpence at Ins command, or, at any rate, 
in h'"’ possession, tliaii his non-dealing jilaymgtea ; 
Jie IS also ill the undoubted iiossesMou of what 
appears a large store of things lor vvliicii poor boj's 
liav(* grc.ier-illy^ a'^craving and a rcdisli. Thus the 
little Itinerant trad(*»is envied and imitated. 

This attnetion to a stieet career is veiy strong, 
I iiave aseertiiined, among the ncglectetl children 
the n )or, when the jiarents are absent at their 
wort Dll n Sat' rd,qv nioiinng, some little time 
sim , J was in flagged court near Druiy-larie, 
.1 vvi etched nil e, which vvas full of children of all 
jer. Tke ; leiits wen nearl}*^ all, 1 believe, 

■ at woik. or ‘Dm the look out for a job,” as 
|>oiieV'’ f’ovent (Ludim-nuukot, and the children 
pla 3 ed in the ooi * until their reUirii. Iii^ime 
corner was a gionp of fo^r nr tive little boys gamb- 
ling and squillibhng for nuts, of winch one ol the 
miinher was la vendor. A sharp looking lad was 
gazing eiiMousl)’’ on, lyid 1 askeii him to guide me 
to the loom of a man whom 1 vvi^heJl to see. He 
did S'), and T gave him a pennt,^ On my leaving 
the court 1 Imiml this hoy the mo^l eager of the 
jtlayers, g.unbling with tin* ])enny I liad given him 
J had occasiou to return llume a low hours after, 
ami the same lad vvas leaning agancst the wall, 
with his hands in ins jioi kets, as it suflenng from 
. listlessuess. lie had had no luck vvith the nut eovev', 

, he told me, hut he hoped before long to sell nuts 
j liiinselt He did not know liu age, but he 
j appeared to be about <‘lo\en Oidv last week 1 
' saw tins same lad hawking a.liasket, ver 3 indif 
■' teientl V stoc ked wit! >'M,iMeG. He liad raised a 
slnlliiig, he said, and the “ Karly Bird” (the mck- 
, jiaine a yojng stn - Her) had put him up to 
; the way ^o lay it out. On my asking if his 
father (a joiinievmaii Imtcher) knew wliat hc‘ vvas 
' doing, he K-plmd that so long as he didn’t bother 
Ina father In could do what lie ^de.ised, and the 
' imue he kept out ol Ins (the iathei’s) way the 
I better he would be likid and treated. 

1 The association ol po ir boy%and girls with tho 
' children of the costennoflgeis, ami ol the lush 
' frill t-sellens, who aie euifilov ed ni itinerant v eml- 
I ing, 1 ^ often prodiutive of a stioiig degree of envy 
I oil tin- jiart of uneiiqihncd liule ones, who look 
I upon having the < barge of a basket of fruit, to he 
1 earned in any directum, as a sjK'cies of indepeiid- 
' eiice. 

' o. ‘‘The en%b)vment ihildreu })y coster- 
mongers, and (jtliers vvdio bve hy street traffic; 

' and the training of eosti rmongers’ children a 
fctieet life, H the ordinary ineaiis of increase among 
the stie(*t-folk.'’ * 

The cluldreii of the costermongers become ne- 
' eessarih', as I have alieady intimated, street- 
dealers, am' nerliai'v*’More mnnceritly than in any 
other manner, by*, .ng required, as soon ns tlieir 
stiength enables tliem, fo assist tbeir parents in 
their work, or i, 11 trifles, single-liamled, for the 
I behoof of their /r«irents. The chiKl does but obey 
j bis father, illid the mther does but rear the child 
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to the calling by which his daily bread is w'on. 
This is the ^ase particularly with the Irish, ivho 
oft-’ii have large lumilies, and bring them with 
^liein to London. 

Til ere are, moreover, a great number of boys, 
“ anybody's children,” as 1 heard them called, 
who are tempted and trained to pursue an open- 
air traffic, through being engaged by costermon- 
gers or small tradesmen to sell upon commission, 
or, as it is termed, for ^^bunie.” In ^ the curious, 
and almost in rvejy instance novel, information 
which I ^Mve to tht‘ public concerning the largest 
bod^ of the stieet-sellers, the costermongers, thfh j 
word “butise” (probably a corruption of honus, \ 
ho nr being the slang lor good) hrst appealed in 
print. The mode is this ; a certain quantity of 
saleable, and sometimes of not very saleable, com- 
modities is given to a boy whom a costermonger 
knows and perhaps employs, and it is ar^i^'iiged 
tli.ft' the young commission-agent is to |:et a par- 
tieiilar sum for them, wVich must be ]»aid to the 
costermonger ; i will say 3s., that l4;‘ing somewhere 
about the inaximum. For these articles the lad may 
ask and obtain any price ha can, and whate\er he 
obtains beyond the stipulated is his owm prolit 
or ‘‘ bunse.” T^e remimoratioii thus accruing to 
the bov-vendor of course varies very nititcn.illy, 
according to the season of the year, the n.itnro of 
the artich*, and the neighbourhood in which it 
is hawked Much also depends upon whether the 
boy has a regular market for his coinmodiiies ; 
Avhether lie has certain parties to whom lie is 
known and upon w'hom he can call to solicit cus- 
tom ; if lie has, of course his facilities for disposing 
of liis stock ill trade are much greater than in the 
case of one who h is only the chance of attiactiiig 
artentiou and obtaining custom by more crying 
and bawling “ reiiny a ]ticce, Oul-ly-ffinvers,” 
“ I'hNo bunches a penny, Ked-dislv's,” af.d such 
like. The Insli boys call tins having a back,” 
an old Ihbcinian phrase formerly applied to a > cry 
dilTercnt subject and purpose. 

Anotlier cause of the abundance of street- 
dealers among the boyish fiaternitj", whose 
parents are unable <»r unw illing to support them, 
is that some costers keep a lad as a regular 
assistant, whose duty if is to pull the bairow of 
his master about the streets, and assist him in 
*■ crying ” his w'ar»‘S, Sometime, s the man and the 
boy call out together, sometimes separately and 
alternately, but mostly tlio boy alone lias to do 
this part of the work, the coster’s voice being 
generally lough and hoarse, while the slirill sound 
of that of the boy re-echoes thro«.ghout the stieet 
along which they slowly ino^c, and is far more 
likiJy* to strike the^ ear, and consequently to 
attract attention, than that of tlie man. This 
Hiode^of practising the voice” is, how«ver, per- 
fectly ruinous to it, as in almost every tase of this 
description we find tlie na^ral tone completely 
annihilated ut a very early age, ^nd a harsh, 
hoarse, guttural, disa^recablt mode of speak- 
ing acquired. In addifion to the costers there 
are others who thus employ boys in the streets : 
the hawkers df coal do so ini^tiiably, and the 
milkmen — especially those who drivelcows or ha\^ 


I a cart to carry the niilk-pails in. Once in the 
streets and surrounded with street-associates, the 
boy soon becomes inured to this kind of life, and 
when he leaves his first master, will frequently 
start in some branch of costermongenng ^or 
himsellf, without seeking to obtain another con- 
stant employment. 

T^is moile of employing lads, and on the whole 
perhaps thfy are fiiirly enojjgh used by the coster- 
mongers, and g^erallj^ treated with great kind- 
ness by costers’ wives or concubines, is, I am 
inclined to think, the chief cause of the abuiid- 
tiice and e^^n increase of the street-sellers of fish, 
fruit, and Acgetables. 

I 4. To “orphanhood, friendlessness, and utter 
destitution,” the cimimerce of the streets owes 1i 
considerable portion of its merchants. A child finds 
himself or herself an orphan ; the ])arent8 having 
been <miserably poor, he or she lives in a place 
where street-folk abound ; it seems the only road 
to a meal and abed, and the orphan “starts” with 
a few liiciler-matcheS, boot- laces, nuts, or onions. 
It is the same when a cliild, without being an or- 
phan, IS abandoned or neglected ]>y the parents, 
and, perhaps without any injunctions eitlier for or 
against snch a course, is left to his or her own will 
to sell or steal m the streets. 

5. The vagrant dispositions and tastes of lads, 
and, it maybe, nowand then somewhat of a reck- 
less spiiit of adventure, which in our days has far 
lower fields than it once had, is another caus(‘ wliy 
a stieet-life is embraced. Lads ha\e been known 
to run away fiom even eoinfoi table homes througli 
the mere spirit oT rostlcssni'ss ; and sometimes 
they ha\e done so, but not perhaps under the ago 
ol fifteen, for the unri'strained indulgence ol licen- 
tious passions. As tins class of runaways, liow- 
c\cr, do not ordinal ily settle into regular stieet- 
seller.s, but become p.ckpockets, or trade only 
with a view to cloak their designs of theft, I 
need tjot further allude to them under this head. 

I come to the second part of my subject, 
the Porstuts, Ac., of the cliildren in street avoca- 
tions. 

As I hav€ shown intni}'’ account of the women 
strect-sellei 3, ttler^is no calling winch this body 
f.f juveniles md^iopolize, none of which they are 
the sole possessors ; but some are principal Ij’- in* 
their hands, and there are others, again, to which 
they rarely mclme. • 

Among the wares sold by the boys and girls of 
the streets are : —money-bags, lucifer-match boxes, 
leather straps, belt.*?, firewood (common, and also 
“ patent,” that is, dipped into an iullammai le 
composition), fly-papers, a vaiiety of fruits, espe- 
cially nutj, oranges, and apples ; onions, radishes, 
water-cre.sses, cut flowers and lavender (mostly 
sold by girls), sweet-briar, India rubber, garters, 
and other little articles of the same matonal, in- 
cluding elastic rings to encircle rolls of paper- 
music, tojs of the smaller kinds, cakes, steel pens 
and penholders wi^'i glass handles, exhibition 
medals and cards, gelatine cards, glass and other 
cheap seals, brass watch-guards^ chains, and rings ; 
small tin ware, nutmeg-graters, and otMer articles 
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[Vumi a Dfi^iir) , i iift/pr h// IIe\ui».1 

Now then for the Kalibonca Root, that ^^as brouRiit fi.)ui Madia', in tin iftd It’ll nire the toolh- 

‘achc, head-aehe. giddiness in the bead, .limiicss ot sight, rheumatics in the hevt. and is highly recomn.cEfl. d tor 
the ague ; never known to fail; and 1 ve sohl it for this six and twenty xea.. From one penny to sjxptnte the 
packet. The best aiti^c in Fugland." 
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of a similar description, bucIi ns arc easily port- j cleaninpr of lil^ velik-V in a hurrv, or when a 
al.ie; iron skewers, iu/ees, shirt Imttons, boot and * porter finds Inmsolf oNov-weiohuni bis truck, 
stay-laces, ]nii3 (and more rarely needles^ cotton 1 Boys aro,ninreoxev, the cunnuon enstudians ot thf 
bobbins, (hiristniasing (holly and other evergi ecus ' douboys on wbirli ^oang hulios take inveroraling 
at CUiistnias-tide),May-ilowers, coat-studs, toy-pot- 1 exevcise in bneh places as Hampstead heath and 
tery, blackberries, gioundscl and duckweed, ami ' Bhicklmitl At pigemi-sbootiinr niatcbi » they.,., 
clothes -pegs. in re.nlniess topuk up the dead birds, and s(>cure 

There are also other things which rhiWfel. ^dl tiie pooi lluttming things ivhich are “hard Int” by 
teiiipoianly, or rather in.tlie season, Tlrs year I the ad\entnrous sj.orlsinan, without Inning bee'n 
saw lads selling wnld birds’-nests ^dth their o-rj#s^ killed. They have' th^ir sliaie again in Liu- })uk- 
fiiich as hedge-sjiariow's, niinnows in sr.v^li ^lass , mg of currants and googoboriios, the pottling of 
globes, roots of the Avild Kaily Oieliis (Orchis i strawhenn's, m weed iig, tke., tk.e,, and ^.liongli 
inascula), and suchlike things lound 'ijily out of# the a oiinger childn a may hi' little employed i 
tow'll. liaynml ay, or in llu' nmie nn]ioita’it kihoins of 

Independently of tlie \ending ol these articles, 4he ^ -n Inn vest diey inive then sliau--, Imtb Avith 
tln^'e arc many other AA'ays ot oarn.ng a peniiA’^ and without th com]ian\ of their parents, m the 
among the stiei't beA’s • among them are loiiiul ‘ bopping ” Jo lino tiieie is no bn-'im'ss cuini'd 
— tinnhlers, mnd-kirks, Avatei jaiks, I'hlilojnans, i to an\ extent m the streets, or m the o[»eii an, 
Inilkul-siugers, bagpi]te boys, the Auiiety of s'a.'et le.v .t ^ill be found t .at boAS have then poitmn, 

musicians (especmlly Italian boy., Avith orgams), Thus tliey ,yi* bior bt into contticl w itb*all cl.issd?^ ,' 

Billingsgate Iioys or young “ roughs,” (!o\eiit (.lar- anotlier pmof of A\lnit I li^Lve advanced tom liiiig 
den boys, jiortci's, and hboebliiilNS (a class recouth' the nnpoit.mce o# l^jis subject, 
incii'.ised by tbi' Ragged Scliool Biigadi). A Jt will bi' perceived tliat, under tlih beail, 1 

gieat man V lads are cniploved also in giA mg UAvay liive had to sjieak l'.ir%inoie liequently oi bovs 

tin' car(i,s and placards of adAeitising and putting than ol giiki, foi tbe^boy' is far moie the i bild of • 
tradcsiiien, ami aiound the theaties aie cliildreii the streets than is the gnl. The f|[nialo clnld can 
of both sexes ^along AVith a few old people) olfeiing do little Imt siH (when a li\eliliood is to be 

])laA'-l)ills (or sale, but thus u an niiipatn gaini'd Without a lee.mise to imnioiahty) ; the 

puisucd than foriiierh", e.s some inauagei s sell tl boy (.in not only sell. Imt iimL. 
own bills iiiaidi' tin' liomse and do not .allow any 

to pass liom the bands of the prmtei into those of The maiiA’' ramiheation.s f cliild-lih' and of 

the foniK'r V('ndors. Again aimd the eni})loy- diild-w'oik ni our teeiunig .stieet.s, which I liaAC 
nients ot till, sckiss may' b(' mention'''^ the going on j ju-,t emnnoratt'd, n'lid it cbfheult to anno at a 
enaiids and (airy mg jiarcels fm p('i.« ms ad'ident- ' Aery nne (‘.'•tiination ol le ni)/nu(f.> of t/n '•tvrtl 
uHv iiK't Avith : holding horses ; .sw'c'e]>mg tiossiiigs /»>/>>! <in'/ Tlie gams of tins w'ec-k aie not 

(hut tin* best crossings aie 11, sualiy in the tK).s.s('.s.sion necess inly tin* gums of iln' ne'jt; tliere is the 
of adult.s) ; Ciiiiying tiiiiiks for any rail a’- ay ti a- ' fliiein e of t he weati. tln'ie may In' a larger 
A'ellei to or from the terniuiiis, .iiid mg th( iii or a smallor nuinbor ol hands “ taking a tuin” at 
fioiii an omnihus Avhen the ^la&sengor is not put ae^ panifular 'ii^lhng ' . w’lU'k than in itsprc- 
doAvn at bus exact destination. Iluring tlie fi osty ^c-iyssoi ; aiiij, above all, tlu're is that cmuati*- 
da\ s of the A\ niter and early spinnr, some ol iiu\se n.iliou of circuimstaines, avIikIi stieet-selleis ni- 
little fi'llow'.s used to run along the foot-j>..lli — elude in om* exjties.snc' Avoid— “luck. J mean 

]kiker-stieet was a fa\oiintc ])Iace foi ll^is i^ia the opportunities to (arn.ilow' jienee, Avhich on 

jd.iv— -and keej» jmee AVitli the onnnhuse.s, not • ome lu'cabioms in-esi^'iit tlnmisclves irc'ely, and at 
merely bv'usmg tlieir legs l)n^klv, hilt by llnow- othc-r.s do not oi^ciir at all Such “luck, Imw- 
ing thoniselv ('!> every now' a«d till'll on Aeii hands ever, is more felt by' tlie hobh-w, of horst's, and 
and progressing a few' .steps (.S(.» t ’’spea Avitb , the dass'of Avaiteis upon opi»,)i tmnty (so tr, sjie.ik), 
then feet in the air. 'flins Avas cb to attract |#tlnin by'' thosi' avIio (b'jjc'iid upon tnide. 
aL*tentiori and obtain the pielereiice it a job were | I bebi'se, hoAvever, botli ni tonseqiu’nce of 

in prospect, done, too, m }iopc'.s of a lialtpenny ' AA'lint I Inue obserAcd, and fioiii tiie toiicurreiit 
being given the incliiii le# Ins agility'. I looked testimony of persons faimlnir with tiie clnld-bfe ot^ 
at tlie hands of one of these little fellows and tlu' Lomloii street'!, tliat tiu e.'iniings of the children, 
ttesliy jiarts of tlie jnibn wire as liard as solmg- Avhen th(*y' arc ht'.iUk id and ac'ivt'. aie about the 
Ic'.ithei , as hard, indeed, <is the soles of the child’s same ni the seA'en.^ cap.'icitic ' i.ne\ exercise. I he 
fect^tor he was bai e-tooted. At the door, of the Avaiter on opportninty, the kid ‘ on the look-out 
t]i(*'\tres, and ot public places gt ncrally', boy's are fora job, ’ may' Avait and hojc out till day^^ioot 
alway's in Avaiting to secure a cab from tljg stand, ■ lessK', but in the evc'niiig some fortunate chance 
their best harvest henig when the lia.-' moy realize* him “a whole tanner all in a lu^np. 

“ turned out wet ” after a fine day. Boys , In like maimer, the Avater-cress girl may drudge 
AA'ait for the same purpose, lounging all nuiht ■ on from early!^ morning, until “ cresses are want. J 
and until the place closes, about the night- for tea, and, > ih “ •> - unection,” and a tolerably 
^houses, casinos, saloons, ikc., and sometimes ri'inikir demand, cari^no miye than the boy's (3c/,, 
'AVithout receiving a ])cnuy. ,There are, again, .md probably not so much. 

the very many' Avays m which street boys' One of tlu' most profitaVilc callings of tlie street- 
employed to-“ help ’Either people, av hen temporary' clnld 18 in the safe of Christina.sin^, hut that is 
helj) isnecdcil, as when a cabman must finish the j oii^' for a vdfy brief season;^ the most regular 
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returns in the child's trade, are in the sale of such 
things as -welter-cresses, or any low-priced article 
ff daily consumption, -wherever the youthlul 
f vendor may be known. 

I find it necessary to place the earnings of the 
stfeet-children higher than those of the aged and 
infirm. The children are. more active, more 
persevering, and perhaps moir* impudent. They 
are less dete rred by the weather, and can endure 
more fatigue in walking long distances than eld 
people. This, however, relates to the boys more 
tBponnVy, some of whom are very sturdy fello^ivs. I 

Tile oranges whicJi the street-children now] 
vend at two a-penny, leave them a profit of 4</. 
in the shdling. To take l.s. 6(/. with a profit oil 
(W. IS a fair day's Avork ; to t.ike Lt. with a profit 
of 4f/. is a poor day’s work. The d<'7.eu bunches 
of cut-flowers Avhicli a girl will sell on an average 
day at a bunch, cost her Cd., that snih befngi 
also her profit. These things supplAf, 1 think, a 
fair cnteiion.^ The cht-Idrcii'a profits may be Of/. | 
a day, and including Sunday trade, u.s-. (id. a | 
Aveok; but Avitli the drawbacks of bad Avoathoi, 
they cauu«t be computed at more than L'l. fid. 
a Aveck the year through. «The boys may earn 
2d. or a AvCek on an average mote than the 
girls, except m such things (whuli I shall specify 
uiider the next head) as seem inoie particulaily 
suited for female tiafhc. 

0/ fftc rnutt.’s (iltith utjhn'itK clnldn'ii i<> JoU' 
ihis in that rovr.so nj' bn f>i mss Avlieii a .street caieer 
lias been their choiro or tlieir lot, 1 have little to 
SiiA. It seems quite a mattiT of cluuiee, e\eu 
Ailiere a ])iefereuce may evi^t. A luiuiAvay lad 
meets amcIi a oamrade who jicihaps sells fuzees, 
and he accordingly begins on iu/.ees. One youtli, ' 
of wlioin I liaAc giAen an account flmt he was not j 
of child’s estate), began liis strt^t carder on f y- J 
jiapers. AVhen children are sent irto the str»'^ts j 
U) sell on account of ilieir parents, they, of cour,'»e, 
Aeiid just Avhat tlieir patents have supplied to 
them. If “ on their oAvn hook,” they usually 
conuucMice their street career on As^hat it is casie.st 
to liny and easiest to sell, a few nuts or oranges 
buuglit in JJul^'s-plyce, luciter-bo.xos, or small 
A\ares. As their expeiience increases tiny inav 
ln*come general street .sellers. Tlie duller sort# 
AVill con tin no to can y on the trades tliat any one 
Avitli oidiJi.iry lungs and muscles can piir&ue 
“ All a fellow AAaiits to know to sell potatoes,” 
said a master street-seller to me, is to tell h(»w 
many tanners make a boh, and how many yciiaps 
a tanner.” [flow many sixpences make a shil- 
ling, and how ni.iny ixuici* a sixpence.] The 
smarter and bolder, lads ripen into jwtterers, or 
street-performers, or fall into tlieft. For the : 
cla3| of adA'enturous nmaAvays, the jiatterer’s, or, 
rather, the paper- working patterer’s difc, A\ith ^its 
alternaiions of town and qountiy^, fairs and hang- 
ings, the bustle of race grounds J\^'d the stillness 
of a village, has grea> attnicftons. To a pattering 
and chauntuig career, moreover, there is the stimu- 
lus of that loAc of a])probatioii and of admiration, , 
as strong among ilie often pefinile.ss professionals j 
of the streets as o,;n the boards of tlie opera hojise. 


Perhaps there is not a child of either sex, now 
a street-seller, avIio Avould not to-morrow, if they 
tlioiight they could clear a penny or two a day 
more by it, quit their baskets of oranges and seil 
candle-ends, or old bones, or anything, ^u a 
street career, and most especially Avhen united 
with ajodging-house existence, there is no daiiiti- 
nens of ftie senses and no exercise of the tastes ; 
the ques1,ion is not Wlmt do I like best to sell 
but What is likely to pay me best This can- 
not beVondered at; for if a child earn but ChL a 
day on apples, and can make M. on onions, its 
income isfiicreased by 20 per cent. 

The tiades which 1 ha\e sjiecified as in the 
hands of stieet-children an* carried on by both 
sexes. I do not know that even tlie stock in 
trade which most taxes the strength is more a 
boy’s than a girl s pursuit. A basket of oranges 
or f»f apples is among the heaviest of all tlie 
stocks hawked by children; and in those pursuits 
theie aie certainly as many, or rather more, giils 
than boys. Such articles as lly-paper.s, money- 
hags, tins, fuzees, and (lliri*>(niasiiig, aie chieily 
the boys’ sale; cut-llow'ors, lavender, watcr-cresses, 
and small Avares, aie inoie Avitlnu the trading of 
the girls. 

The callings with Avhich children do not meddle 
are those whicli icqune “ pattei.” Soino of the 
boys very glibly announce th(*'r wares, and may 1 
pioluse now and then lu commendations ot their 
quality, theapiie.vs, and su]»ciiority, but it requires 
a longer experience to patter according to the 
apjireeiutioii ol perhaps ciilical stioet audieiieo. 
No chilli, tor Instance, \entures ujioii the sale of 
grease-iemoA Dig compositions, cuin-.'!al\e, or llie 
“Trial and Kx^tution of Tliomas l)rory,’ Avith an 
“ AiVcctiiig flopy of Weises. ’ 

A geiitleinun lemarkecl to me that it avus rather 
curious that ho^s' pla^^ things, .Mi<h as inuiblcs 
and to]»s, Avere not hawked by street juveniles, 
wluf^ might he acij' AVell able to recommend tlicin. 

1 do not remember to have seen any such things 
voiidei’ hy children. 

Ldmalnni is, as far as I have been able to 
ascerbun,* moie widily extended among sUeet 
clnliheii tha^i if aaus twelvt* or htteim yvars ago. 
The difficulty in airiving at any coiiclusion on 
such a siib|ect is owing to the inalnlity to find aTiy 
one Avho knew', or could e\en form a toleralily 
accurate judgiiient of wi-.it avhs the state ol educa- 
tion among these juvemies even twelve }ears 
back. 

Perliajis it may be Mifhi'iently correct to say that 
among a giACu number of stree^ children, Avlife, a 
dozen years ago, you met twenty avIio could load, 
you wi4 now meet upAvaids of thirty. Of sixteen 
children, none apparently fifteen years of age, 
whom I que.'itioned on the subject, nine admitted 
that they could not read ; the other seven declared 
that they could, but three annexed to the avowal 
the qualifying Avurds — “a little.” Ten were boys 
and six Aveie gii,ls, and I spoke to them pro- 
miscuously as I met them in the street. Two Avere 
Irish lads, Avho Avere “ Avork? ng ” orenges in co 
paiiy, and the bigger answered — “ Sfiure, thin, Ave 
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can nulo, your honour, sir.” I have littlo douht i 
tii.it they could, but in all probability, had either I 
ol those urchins thought he would be a penny tin* ' 
better by it, he would have prob'ssed, to a j>er- I 
IVct Stranger, that ho had a knowledge of alge\»ra. | 
Vis, sir, I do, thin,” would very likely be hus j 
res[>onse to any such inquiry; and when t*)ld hr j 
could not possibly know anytliing about it, be 
would answer, Arrah, ^hin, but 1 didii t Mudef- 
stand your honour.'' • 

To the Kaggcd Schools is, in all probhhil.ty, 
owing this extension of the ability to read. 
Jt appears that the attendance of ffie street 
ehildreri at the Ragged Si bool is most uncertain ; 
as, indeed, must necessarily be the ease where the 
whole time of tin' hid is diwoted to obt-iming a 
subsistence. From the best information 1 can 
collect, it appears that the avi-rage atteiidaiic ol 
these boys at these schools does not exceed fwo 
houis per weqk. so that the ainoimt of edmation 
thus acquired, if education it myv he called, must 
necessarily he scanty in tlie extreme; and is 
fiV(]U(Mit]y forgotten as soon as learned. 

ith many of these little tradiu's a natural 
shrewdness comjieiisates in some measure for the 
detieiency of education, and i iiables them to cairy 
on their Narietv ot tiades Avith readiness and de\- 
ti'rity, and sometmii's u ith exactness. One boy 
uitli Avhom 1 liad <i corn ersation, told me ih it 
he ne\('r made any mistake about the “ciqqieis/’ 
although, as i subsequently discovered, he had no 
notion at all ot arithmetic heyoud the capability 
of counting how many imcccs of von. lie had, . iid 
how much copper money wms reqiiiied to make a 
tanner” or a *' hoh.” d'his bov vended coat- 
stiiils : lie had also some metal collars foi dogs, oi 
as lie said, “ for eats aither.” Tliese a'li-les he 
purchased at the same shop in llo.indsdiicii, 
wlieie “ there was a wondeifTd lot of other things 
to lie liad, on’y some on ’em cost more money. ' 

In speaking of money, tlie slang phr.ises^re 
constantly used by t]i<‘ stieet lads; thus a six 
pence ns a “ taiiiier a shilling a ‘^bob,iioi*a 
hog a ciown ns “a hull ;” a half-crown “a liali 
hull,” Ac, Little, as a modern writej has le- 
ni.irked, do the persons iisin^^ the.se i-^rases know 
of their remote and somewhat classical origin, 
which may, indeed, bo traced to the ])eriod ante- 
cei^eiit to that when monarcli.s monopolized tlio 
surface of coined money with tlu-ir own images 
and superscriptions. They are identical with the 
very name ot money among the early Romans, 
which was /icrmna, from jncvs, a flock. Tiie 
collections of com d**alers amply shoiv, that the 
figiirf of a hog we| anciently pi wed on a small 
silver com, ami that that ot a hull decorated 
l.irger ones of the same metal : these coifis u Te 
frequently doejdy crossed on the rexerse : tins nas 
for the convenience of easily breaking theiii into 
two or more pieces, should the bargain for winch 
they were ennployed require it, and the .parties 
leaking n had no smaller change handy to com- 
plete the transaction. Thus find tlnat tlie 
“half-bull” of tlie itinerant street-seller or tra- 
veller,” so fa%from lining a phrase of modern in- 
vention, as if generally supposed, is in point of 


fact referable to an era extreim-l y remote. Kumerous 
other ln^ta!lce3 might be inxeu of t^ie classical, 
onena of many of the flash or sUnj; words used by 
tliese people. 

1 r.o\v give the answers 1 received from two 
hovs. Ike first, his inothiT told me, was tm' 
he.st scholar at his school ivheii he wa^ tliere, and 
j before he had to helpp her in street sale. He was 
a jialo, and not at all fiyward boy, of thirteen or 
»urt<‘eii, and did not appear miicli to admire being 
questioned, lie had not boon to a Ragged tScliool, 
^Vu«»to an “academy’’ kept by an old man. lie did 
not know what the weekly charge was, but when 
fuller was h\.ng ( e du'd autumn) the sclioul- 
mastei used to take it out in leeeUhles, Father 
u . :i costeimouger ; mollier minded ail about his 

'oohng, and iua'iter often said she behaved lo 
fill' k< a lady. “ (loil ’ this child told me, uas 
Anr lli^ivenly Father, and the maker of 
things; lic4vue.v c.erylhin^ and everybody; he 
kn(‘w peo])l(:’s tl^nnirlits and every .<4111 tliey com- 
inittod if no one elsl* knew it, Jlis was the king- 
dom and the powei, and the glory, for exiu* and 
ever, Amen. Jesus CllTrist was oiu’*Loid and 
Saxiour, he uas tlu^ son of (lod, and xvas ciu- 
cibod fur our sins, lie xvas a ^fod linustdt ” 
[Tlie (liild undei stood next to nothing of tlie 
doctiine of tin' Tiinitv, and I did not jness him | 
“The Seiqitures, wlncti were the Ibhle and Ti s- 
tanieiit, weie the Wonl o( (aorl, and con famed 
nothing hut u hat wm.s good and tiiie, Jf a hoy bed, 
or stole, 01 comnntled sims,” lie h.iuI. “ lie would 
hi' jnini.shcd m the next woild, wliieli midured 
foi ever and ever, Ann'ii, It was ^nlv after 
death, when it was too l.iti' to repent, th.it pt'ople 
went to the next nor ' lie rit 1 ;ciided cliiipel, 

! soinetime.s.” 

I As to i^imdane matt'"., ilie hoy told me that 
ViJtoiia w'.is (Jiil^en of tii'sit Ibitamand Ireland, 
iiikTAva.s horrFMay 21 , 181!>, and sm (•(‘(‘ded Ins 
late M.ije.sty, King AVilliam IV., July ‘2(», 1837. 

! She was married to ins Ro\al Jligliiiess iTince 
Albeit, Ac,, Ac. Ib.iiic* wa.s a dilliMciit country 
to this . he had lie.iid tliere was no king or queen 
there, but didn t nndei stand about it. Yon 
j couldn’t go to France by l.n*<l, ii^T mor*’ than you 
eonid to Iieland. Didn't know an\ tiling of the 
%ld time.s in instory ; hadn’t hoen told. Had 
lieaid of llie battle of VV.ittiloo, the Kiiglisli 
licked. Had heard of tin* battli* ol Traf.ilgar, 
an. I of Loid KlI.soii ; (Iqiii't know miicii ahont- 
him; but there was Ins pill. ir at (diaring-cros.s, 
la^t by the candk -licks (f iitams). AVheii 
1 spoke of astronomy, the hoy at once told me* he 
knew nothing about it. He iiad heard that the 
I eaitli went loiind the mid, n*t iiom what he’d 
noticed, .shouldn’t have thought it. JL* didn’t , 
think tliat the sun w'ont roniul the (‘aith, it seetied 
to go more sWeways. Would like to lead more, 
d he had tune t'Ut In* had a few^ hooks, and tliere 
w’as hundreds ^ so . off as he was. 

] am larlioni undeivaluij^^, indeed I would not 
indulge ill an approach to a scoff, at the extent of 
this liov’s know'h Alany a maq who piijues 

himselt oil the.gilenitin'''* of his breeches’ jiocket, 
an<k who attributes his success in*life to theluliiess 
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of his knowledge, knows no more of Nature, i lived in Webber-row, Waterloo-road. Thonglu he 
Man, and flrod, than this poor street child. j had heerd speak of Jhionaparte ; didn't know 

' Another boy, perhaps a few months older, gave . what he was ; thought he had hcer’d of Shake- 
me his notions of men and things. lie was a speare, but didn't know wliether ho was alive or 
thick-limbed, red-chetked lellow; answered very deed, and didn't care. A man with somethin#; like 
finely, and sometimes, Avhen I could not lielp that name kept a dolly and did stunning; but he 
laughing at his replies, laughed loudly himself, as was s]ch a hard co\e that if he was dead it 
if he entered into the joke. ,, ivimkln'f matter. Had seen the Queen, but didn’t 

Yes, he had lieer'd of God who m.nde the reeollec’* her name jiisti't the minute; oh! yes, 
world. Couldn't exactly recollec’ when he’d Wictoria and|,\lbert. Had no notion what the 
lieer’d on him, but he Jiad, most sni tendy. Hidn't Queen*!iad to do. »Shou!d think slie hadn't such 
know'wlieii the woild was made, or how anybody power [he had first to ask me w hat " jiowm-’ was] 
could do it. It must have taken a long time. It* as the L*,d Mayor, or as Mr. Norton as was the 
was afore Ins time, “or yoiirji either, sir." Lambeth beak, and pel liaj»8 is still. Was never 
Knew tliere was a book called the Bible , didn*t once before a beak and didn't want to, Jlatcd 

know what it ivas about ; didn't mind to know ; the ennshers ; what business had tlioy to intoPlere 

kneiv of such a book to a sartmty, because a with bun if lie was only renting Ins basket in a 

young 'omau took one to pop (pawn) for an old stieet Had been once to the Wick, and once to 

’^\niau what was on the spiee — a bran newdati -ViiV th# Bower . liked tninbiing bettei ; lie meant to 
the cove wouldn't ha\e it, and the old’^nn.in said he . have a little pleasuri' A\heii the peas cann* in. 

might lie d d. Ne^ier heei d toll on the deluge; i The knowledge and the ignorance of tliese two 

of the worl4 Inning been drwwLded ; it couldn’t, . sinplnigs represetit lliat of stieet childien geiie- 
for there Avasii’t water enough to do it. He ' ralit. Those who may have run away ftom a 
weren't a*.gomg to iret*insself for sucli things as i good school, or a better sort of home as far as 
that. Hidn’t know wdiat barppened to people after means constitute such bettcrncss, of course form 
death, only tiiat tlu\v N\a» buiied. Had seen a \ exceptions. So do the utteily stupid, 
dead body laid out ; was a little afeared at first; j Y/o JU/njum, ami Opnuum, of the 

poor i)ick looked so dillerent, and when yon i slrul-hadintj chtUlun are the next topic, Tlimr 
touched ins lace, bo was so cold • ub, so cold ! | business nioials liase been iydicated m tlio course 
Had lieer'd on another w<tild, wouldn't iiiiiid if i ol my former statements, and iii tlie geneial tone 
ho was there liisself, if he could do better, for j of the lemaiks and coiaeiaation of stieei-selleis. 
things was often queer here. Jiad heered on it j As iradens tlieir morals may be lav enough, 
from a tailor — such a clever cove, a stunner — as j They gi\e short weight, and tiiey give slioit niea- 
weiit to ’iStraliar (Australia), and heerd him say j suio; tliey^ puck the luice out of oranges, and 
lie was going into aiiotlier woild. Had neier ! brush up old figs to declare they're new. Their 
heer'd of braiAo, but had heer'd of Frenchmen ; * silk braces are cotton, tlielr luick-h'atlier liract's 
there Wiisii’t hall a quarter so many on 'em as of j are wasli-leatiim-, their sponge is often lotten, and 
Italians, with tlieir earrings like dash gals, j tlieir salves and eiiies qii.ickeiios. 

Didn’t dislike foreigners, for lie^aitner* saw mne. j Speak to any oiif of iho qiiickpr-wittc'd f trect- 
Wliat was they > Hud heer'd of l*<dand. J sellers on the suhjeet, and tliongh he may be 

know where it was, but it couldn't be very' far, un#ble to deny that liis brother traders iiri' guilty 
or such lots wouldn’t conic from there to London, of these shoit-commgs, lie will justity' them all 
Should say they walked it, aye, every bit of the l^y tl^e ex.unple of Bliopkeejiers, Vine mini, espe- 
way, for lie ’d seen them conic ill, all coveied with cially, with whom I iui\e more than once con- 
.dust. Had lieer’d of people going to sea, and hud ’veised on tlie sub](*ct, broadly asserts that ns a 
seen the slnps iTi tbeyi'ei, but didn’t know nothing whole tife streets aliu in all in.itters of business 
about It, for he was very seldom th, it way. The sun honester than Mie shops. “it ain’t nc, ’ runs 
was made of fire, or it wouldn't make you feel s# the purport of his reinaiks, “as makes coffee out 
warm. The stars wfis lire, too, or they wouldn’t of sliain cliickoiy ; it ain’t ue as makes cigars'out 
shine. They didn’t make it warm, they was too of ihiibarb leaves; tcc don’t make dulViTS handker- 
sniall. Didn’t know any use tliey was oj. Didn’t i chiefs, nor weave cottmi things and call them silk, 
know how far they was off; a jolly lot higher than ' If we quacks a bit, does /cc make fortius by it as 
the gas lights some on ’em was. Was never in a I shopkeepers does with their ointments and pills ! 
chuich; had lieer’d tliey woAsliippod God there; 1 If we give slang vvoights, how many rich shop- 
didii’t know how it was done ; had heer’d sing- | keepers is hiied for that there And how iu.iny ’a 
iiig’hnd playing inside when lie ’d passed ; never | never found out! And when one on ’em 's fined, 
was there, for he had'nt no togs to go in, and j why Ve calculates how much he ’s into pocket, 
wouldn't be let in among such sweWs as he had j between what he ’s made by slanging, and what 
seen coming out. Was a ignorant «hap, for he ’d j he 's been lined, and on he goes again. lie didn't 
never been to school, but, was up to many a move, ) know that there ever was short weight given in 
and didn’t do bad. Mother saui he would make his shop : not he! No more do -ire at our stalls 
his fortiii yet. *' or barrows! Who 'dulterates the heer'f Who 

Had heer’d of the Duke of Wellington; ho makes old tea-lea^^'es into new? Who grinds nee 
was Old Nosey; didn’t think he ever seed him, among pepper? And as for smuggling — but nobody 
but had seed his statty. hadn’t hcer’d of the j thinks there’s any hann«>iu bu^ng smuggled 
battle of Waterloo, nor who it was atween;^once i things. What ?ee does is like thap pencil you ’re 
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writing with to a great tree, compared to what the 
rich people does. 0, don’t tell me, sir, a gentle- 
man like you that sees so mncli of what ’» going on, 
miisttknow ’vr better than the shopkeepersai.'.” 

To remarks such as these I liave nothing to 
answer. It would be idle to point out tp siuli 
(Msuists, that the commission of (me wfong cho 
ne\er justify another. The ignorant revei-M* 
doctrine of right, and live, not Iji^ rule, hi i 
example. I have uns[)ai ingly exposed the 
roguenes and tritkenes of the stietd people, and it 
is but fair that one of them should h^ heard in 
• planatmn, it not iii justihcation. The trade 
('thi(‘s of tlie adult street folk are also tliose of 
the || men lies, so on this subject I need dwell no 
longer. 

What 1 hav(* said of the religion of the tv'oi » i 
streeUsellers applies with ('(]ual truth to 
children. Their ndigious feelings are generally 
foriiK'd for tliiAu hv their jianmts, especially their 
mothers. Jf the child ren hate no siah clnectioii, 
then tlii'v liav<‘ no religion. I did not question 
the stieet-.si'llei hefote (pioted on thi.s subject of 
tli(* want of the Oliiisiian spnit among ins (la- 
ternity, old or \ouiig, oi ho would at ont(‘ have 
asked me, in suhstnice, to tell him in what class 
of society the teal t’linstian spirit was to lx* (oiind ^ 

As to the opinions, ol the street childi on 1 can 
s;iy little. I’or the most [lait they liave formed 
no opinions of anything hevond wli.il alfects ihcir 
daily struggles for hread. Of politics sucli 
children can know nothing. If'* tin j are uny- 
thing, they aie OJi.ii lists in leeliinr, and aie m 
gimeral hoiii*st iiaters of the pohc(‘ and of most 
coinstituted autlionties, wliom they often icmfound 
with tlie pidice oflicer. As to tlimr « g»iiioiis 
ol the claims of fiioiidship, and of tlie duty 
assisting one another, 1 belu'v’t' these childien feel 
and understand nothing uhoiit Siicli matteis. U lie 
liaid struggles of then, lives, and tlie little sf^n- 
jiatliy tliev meet vvitii, niak(‘ them seKi.sli. TIu'K' 
may he conip.iiiionship among tliem, br4 n*) 
fneiidship, and tlii.s applies, J tliiiik, alike to boys 
and girls. Tlie bov's o}>inioii ol the girl^seems to 
be tiiat she is made to heljf luui,^ o'^ to sui*ply 
gratification to liis ];as,sioii.s. 

There is yet a difllcnlt inquiry,- as to the 
opinions wliicli are formed by the young females 


I The. Dvellinff-phcccs of Hi* atrai-chiUlren awi 
in tin* same localities as I specilied regarding the 
women. Those who reside with their parents or 
employt'i’s sh’cp usually in the same loom w'ith 
them, and .‘sometimes in the same bed. Nearly 
the whole of those, however, who siqiport them- 
s» Ives by Ftrcet-tratle live, or rather sleep, in the 
!• dging-liouses. Tt is tlae same with those wlio li\c 
by stieet-vagraiicy or begging, or by street-tindt ; 

. and for tins lazy or dishonest class of children 
|^tli(»woist descripticin of lodging-houses have the 
i Btiongest .ittractums as they meet continually with 
_lraiii ” fiom tli-- country, and keep up a cou- 
stiint current of iieining and excitement. 

.1 .seems sonii what curious that, considei ing the 
■ >!i and iioi.Miniene.ss of some of these* lodgmg- 
1 ^lie cliildieii vvao are inmates sutler only 

flie aveiTige extent < sl(d^m‘s,s and mortality coili- 
on tt‘ the flusti lets ciainnn^d with the poor. I’er- 
h.qts It may he a^ieounted for by tlie ^circumstance 
of tin'll being Ciiilj'^i isers, and their Ix'ing in tin* 
open air «i!l <lay, so lliat^tlii'y are fati^ix'd at the 
close ol th(‘ (lav , aiul^their sleep i.s deep and un- 
bruki'ii. I was assured by a vvell-<^dncated man, 
who was compelled to resort to such places, that 
he h.is seen chiidien sleej) most ju’ofimndlj'^ m a 
lotlgingdiouse tlironghont a loud and long-continued 
di^iiii bailee. Many sti cet-cliildivn who arc I'lther 
^‘uhme 111 the world,” or afraid to return huine 
after a bad day's hale, sleep in the iihiikets or 
undei lix* diy aiches. 

Tliere are many other lads who, bciim unable 
to pay the It/., «t/., or .‘ft/. d(‘niaiidetl7 in pre- 
payimnit, by the lodgin': house pass the 

night III the streets, v>iierever shidter may be 
atUiiuahlc. The mimher of outcast boys and girbs 
I who slt'ep#iii aiul aboil. J . puibeiis of Covent 
I Carth n-m,iike^ each night, esjiccially during the 
j .sJffRfnei month.-.. Ini', been (.oni putt'd variously, and 
ilk'i’s accoiiling to circumstances; but 
tIio.se w' It h wliom I li.i\e spokt ii upon the siib- 
jet t, and who id all others aie most likely to 
know', consider the average to be upwards of 
200 . . 

y’/-t J^lii <f (ho nil is in some 

Ases an altei nation of surfeit .ind inanition, nnue 
i espeeiallv tli.it of the stiipling who is “on his 


reared to astreet-lifo. I fear that tho.se opinions are I own hook.” If money be unexpectedly attained, 
not, and cannot be povverfutly swayed in favour of ! a boy will gorgt* limi^ell w 4h sucli dainties as he 
ciiastity, especially if the street girl hav'e the quick- j lovca ; if lie earn no n; -ney, he v ill fa.st all d.iy 
ness to ))ei'ceive that marriage is not much honoured patiently enough, fji’ihaps di nking profusely of 
among the mo.st numero’is body of street folk. If she watei A c.ike-seller told me that a little while 
have ifot the (piiekiK^s to understand this, then lior hefon' 1 saw Jinn .a lad of t\\ elve or so had ^Jii- 
igiiorauce is in itself most dangerous to hervirtiu*. sumed a shilling’s vvoith of caftes and pastrj', as 


She may liear, too, expiessions o'f an opinldft th u 
“going to church to be wed” is only to jxit money 
into the clergyman’s, or as these people say the 
“parson’s,” pockt't. Without the watchful care 
of the mother, the poor girl may foim an illicit 
connection, with little or no knowledge that she is 
doing wrong ; and pci haps a kii*d and indulgent 
mother may be herself but a conculmie, feeling 
little respect fc¥ a cereitiony she did not scruple to 
dispen.se vvith.^ To such opinions, however, the 
Irish furnish tlie exception. 


lie had got a bhilling by “ hddling not, be it 
understood, by the exercise of any musical skfll, 
lor “fiddling,^ .imong the initiated, means the 
holding of horst - or f- nerforming of auy odd 
jobs. • ^ ^ 

Of these cakes and past*^ — the cakes being 
from two to twelve a penny, and the pastry, tarts, 
and “Coven try s” i^thrie-cernered tarts) two a penny 
— the street-urclinis are very fond. To me they 
j secir#d to pof,.ves8 no recommendatlori either to the 
I nose or the p.ilate. The “ strong ” ll.ivour of 
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these preparations is in all probabilitj' as grateful 
{o tlie palate of an itinerant youth, as is the liigh I 
* g(nit of the grouse or the woodcock to the fashion- | 
able epicure. In this lespoct, as in others which 
I "have pointed out, the extremes ” of societ 3 »^ 
meet.” 

These remarks appl}' far nK^^-e to the male than 
to the female ( hildren. gome of the street-boy's 
will walk a consideiahle distance, when they are 
in funds, to buy pastry of the .lew-boys in the I 
IMinor’iC'*, Iloiindsditch, and WJiit<jchapel ; tl^ose j 
keen tr.iders being re])uted, and no doubt with^j 
tiuth, to supply the best cakes and pastiy of arn'. 

A more staple aiticle of diet, which yet partake^ 
of the character of a dainty, ih in groatdemand by 
the class I treat of - -jnidding. A Inilfjienny or 
a ponn^'-w orth of baked plum, boiled plum (or 
j^nm dough), cuiiant or plum batter #i(batfeii. 
pudding studded with raisins), is oltijfi a dinner 
This pudding is alnuist5«dways bought in the shops; 
indeed, in a .street appaiMtiiSf tftere could hardly 
be the necossary heat diihis<‘d o\er the surf.ice 
required ;«and as 1 have^told of a distance being 
travelled to buy pastry of trfie Jew-boys, so is it 
travel sed to bfiy pudding at the best shops. The 
proprietor of one ol those sliops, upon whom I 
called to make inr|inni's, told nu* that bo sold 
about oOO pennyw oiths of pudding in a day. Two- 
thirds of tins quantity he sold to jti\enilos 
under fifteen years ol age- , Imt be liadn’t no- 
ticed jiarlicukirJy, and so could only gm ss. This 
man, Avlien he understood tile olqei t of my 
inquiry, jnsisted njxm my msting h:s “ batter, ’ 
wiiicli really w«is Acry good, and tasted- I do not 
know lioAV ollAiAvisu to describe it — honest. 11 is 
piofits Avere not large, he said, and judging fiom 
the sr/e and quality of liis oblong h liiiienny and 
ponnyworth’s ol battir jnidclingfj iia\ e no d«abt 
he si.ited the fact. “ There luafiy a pooiry^’u 
and AA'oman," he said, “ a a e, sir, and some that 
you Avould think from tlieir aj pearance might g<^ 
to an cating-hon ,e to dnie, make a meal oil jiij 
pudding, as well as the slivet little ones. The 
.boys are often tiresome. ‘ j\la.ster,' tlie\ ’ll say, 
'can’t you givc^'us .T,pluminier bit than ihibT or, 

' Is it just up 1 I likes it ’(it, all ’ot.'” 

The “ baked tatur, " I’lom tlie street-dealer’s cat 
more frequently than horn the shops, is another 
enjojalde poition of the street cliild’s diet. Of 
the sale to the juvenile popijlation of juckled 
Avhclks,steAved eels, o\ sters, boiled meat puddings, 
and other articles of street traflic, 1 have spoken 
under their respective heads.* 

The Irish children avIio live Avith thedr parents 
far^ as the p.uento fare. If very poor, or if bent 
upon saving for some purpose, tlieir diet is tea and 
Iniead and butter, or bread AVitliout butter. If not 
so i ci // poor, still tea, Ac., but .sometimes Avitli a 
little hsli, and sometiniea with a inece ot meat on 
Sundays ; but the Sunday’s is more common 
among the poor Ei^g^ish thtm the poor Irish street- 
traders; indeed the English street- sellers geiier.illy 
"live better” than the Irish. The coster-boys 
often fare Avell and abundanfly. 

The children living in the ^odging-hou^s, I 
am informed, generally, partake only of such 


meals as they can procure aliroad. Sometimes of 
a night they nmy partake of the cheap beef or 
mutton, purveyed by some inmate who has been 
‘•lifting flesh” (stealing meat) or "saw^iey” 
(bacon). Vegetables, exc(*pting the liakcd potato, 
they iy.rely taste. Of animal food, perhaps, they 
partake Inorc of bacon, and relish it the most. 

Drink'ing is not, from ^'hat 1 can learn, common 
afnong the slrt^jit boys. The thieves are generally 
sober frlloA\s, and of tlie others, Avlien thoN are 
"ill luck,” a half-pint of beer, to relish the bread 
and saveky of the dinner, ami a pennyworth of 
gin " to keep the cold out,” arc often the extent 
of the potations. The exceptions are among the 
ignorant coster-lads, wlio Avhen they have bieii 
piosperous in their “ hunsc,” drink, and ape the 
vices of men. The gills, I am told, are generally 
foi^Ier of gill than the hoys. Elderwnie and 
gmgerheer aie less popular among children than 

they used to he. Wany of the lad< smoke. 

• 

The A inuanm ids: of iht. sircd-children are such 
as I ha\e desciibed in iny account of the coster- 
mongers, but in a moderate degree, as those Avho 
partake Avith ilie gi latest zest of such aiiiiiscinents 
as the I’enny (ialf (penny theatre) and the Tavo- 
penny Hop (dance) are more adAmiiced in yi'nr.s. 
Many of the I’eiiny Uafl’s, howe'er, since I last 
Avrote on the siihject, have been suppressed, and 
the TwopeniiA Hops are not half so frequent ns 
tliey AA'cre fi\<‘ or six years hack. Tiie deAv-boys 
of the streets jilay at drauglits or dominoes m 
coft-M'-shops AA'h*cli they fiequent; in one in tlie 
Londoii-road at Avliich I had occasion to call Avere 
eight of these uichins thus occupied; and thiy- 
play for money or its equivalent, but these 
sedentary girnes obtain little among the other and 
inoio ret<tless street-, ^ads. ] believe tliat not one- 
half of them “know the cards,” b^t tiny' are fond 
of gambling at pitch and toss, for liallpennies or 
farthings. 

» 7Vy' Cloth! uij of ila stud-child n lioAA'evor 
it may A’.iry in texture, fashion, and colour, ha.s 
one pervadiug characteristic — it is never made 
iur the •Aveurers. Che exccqitions to this Jide 
seem to be ihoSe, Avhen a child has run away and 
ret.iins, through good fortune or natuial acuteness, 

I the supciior attiie he Avore before he made*the 
j choice — if choice he had of a street life; and 
i Avhere the pruie of a wiother whose costermonger 
! husband is “ getting on,” clothes little Jack or 
Eill in a new Sunday suit. Ea’cu then the suit 
is more likely to be bought ready-made than 
“made to measure,” nor is it worn in bifismess 
hours until the g^oss of noveAy has departed. 

Tlif hoys and girls wear cA’ery variety of cloth- 
ing; it is often begged, hut if bought is bought 
from the fusty stocks of old clothes in Eettlcoat 
and Rosemary-lanes. These rags are worn by the 
children as long as they Avill hold, or can be tied 
or pinned together, and Avhen they drop off from 
continued wear, /rom dirt, and from the ravages 
of vermin, the cliild sets his Avits to work to 
procure more. One modi* of obtoining a fresh 
I supply is far less available than ft was three or 
j four years back. This Avas for the lads to denude 
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theniselvcs of their rags, and tearing them np in 
tlie casual- v\iird of a workhouse, as it W'crc coin- 
^)i‘l tlic parish'Olliccrs to provide them \vith fresh 
apparel. 

Thra mode may be successful in parts of the 
country still, but it is not so, or to a 'scry limited ^ 
extent, in town. The largest, and wdiat vws ae- 
ciuinted by the vagrants the most liberal of ub ' 
tiio casual wards of the lifetropolitan workhouseSj j 
that of Marylebone, has been closed abo'. e t • 
years. 80 numerous w'ere the applicants ibr ad- 
mission, and so popular among the vagrants was 
Marylebone workhouse, that a fever n s^ted, and 
at ticked that large c.stabli^hinent. It was not 
unconnnon ior the Irish wlio trudged u]> fioni 
Liverpool, to Le advised by some London vagiaut 
n lioni they met, to go at once, AvIum the}' reached 
the (apiial, to Marylebone woikboiise, and th..f 
the Iii.shman might not forget a name that \^.is 
new to Jinn, bps fiiendly ad\ iser would write it 
down fm' linn, and a troop of pogi wretch(‘d Irish 
childien, w ith ]> irents a*' nretciied, w'ould go to 
JMarylebone norkhouse, and m their ignorance or 
simplicity, ])reseut the addie.ss which had been 
giiento tlieni, as it it n ere a regular order lor 
admission ' Hoys have sometmies committed of- 
feiu'i's that they might get into prison, and as 
they contrived that tlieir apparel should lie unlit 
ior puipo<iesof decency;, 01 jieihajis their rags had 
becuiiit' unfit to tvear, they could not be sent 
naked into the slioets again, and so Juid clothing 
given to them. A shirt will beivcin by one of 
those wretched uicliins, waLhouL wiishiiig, until u 
falls asunder, and many have no shirts. The 
giiU aie on the whole less lagged than the boys, 
tlie most dihgnstmg parts of then* poisons or .p- 
]iarel — I speak here i>ioie of the \,igiant n the 
imved ^aglanL trading and idling girl i^olteu a 
child ])robtitute) Mian of tlie regal. ir snecd seller — ; 
the worst jiaiticular of these girls' appeaiance, I | 
i’<‘])eat, is in their foul and matted jiair, wh1l-h 
looks as if it w'ouhl defy sponge, comb, and brush ' 
to ])unr> it, and in the broken and filthy fcoot’* 
.uid stockings, winch they seem ncvei to button or 
to garter. ^ ^ 

The Pyojit Jhsitir.'i of the i>ti'ei^-iliddr(’n are 
the last division of niy inquiry, and an ample 
field is presented, alike for wonder, disgust, pity, 
hope, and regret. 

I’erhaps the most retn-Tikahle characteristic of 
these Avretched chiMieii is their extraordmar}'- 
licentiousness. Nothing can well exceed the ex- 
treme animal fondness fm’ the opposite sex which 
preN amongst tlpeni ; some rather singular 
circumstances connectc'd with ^ns subject lia\e 
come to my knowledge, and from these fkets it 
would appear that the age of puberty, or some- l 
thing closely resembling it, may be attained at a j 
much leas numerical amount of years than that at j 
which most waiters upon the Iniman species have 
hitherto fixed it. Probably such circumstances as 
the promiscuous sleejung together of both sexes, 
the example of the older peihons indulging in the 
grossest nnmoi^lity ni^lie jireseiice of the young, 
and the upo of^ obscene expressions, may tend to 


produce or force an unnatural precocity, a pre- 
cocity sure to undermine health and shorten life.,, 
Jealousy is another characteristic of these children, 
and p'^rhaps less among the girls than the boys. ' 
’Tpon the most trivial offence iu this respect, 
on the suspicion of an offence, the “gals’’ are 
sine to be beaten cruelly and savagely by their 
“ chaps.” This appearrs to be a very common case. 

The details of hlthiiie|s and of all uncleanness 
wuicli 1 gave in a recent number as things of 
course in ceit iiii lodging houses, render it jinne- 
l^css'^ry to dwell longi r ignm the Bubject, and 
it is one f om which I willingly turn to other * 
njjittcr.s. 

In addition to tlu licentious, the vagabond pro- 
pern 'ICS of this class are \eiy striking. As soon 
as u* warm w'eaiiier commences, boys and girls, 
bui^ni , :,pecially boys leave the town in shocals, 
t^verainf the ciumtr^' m every direction ; soin^ 
furnishctl wftli tiifling ai tides (such as 1 ha\e 
already emmierattj^) to sidT, ami (‘tliera to beg- 
ging, Imking, or thll•^iIlg. It is not the Rtnwt- 
aolleis wdio .so much to the tranifi, as those 

w ho are d<‘Void of the commonest flntions of 
Imne.sty; a rpiality tlfese young \agrants some- 
times respect when m fear of a §aol, and the 
haul w'ork with which siuh a ])l.ice is identified 
in their minds and to which, with the peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of a loving race, they liaie an insu- 
pcr.iblc obji'ction. 

I Jiave met with boys and girls, Imwever, to 
whom a gaol had no terrors, and to v/honi, wlieii 
in prison, there was only one duad, and that a 
common one among tlie ignorant, w'heth ^‘^'vvjth or 
witliout any .sense of religion — siipprstitinn. “I 
lay in prison of a night, said a boy who was 
generally am mg the briskest of his class, “and 
think 1 -slyll see thing'..” ''Mic “ things” repre- 
stnt*lhe vague f?ar.s which many, not naturally 
but unfiiught or ill-taught persons, eiiter- 
t.nn ill the dark. A girl, a jierfect termagant in 
the breaking of vdndows and siicli like offences, 
told me something of the same kind. She sp(»ke 
well of the treatment slie t'XpenenceJ in prison, 
and seemed to have a liking for ^lie matron and* 
oHidahs; iierconduct there w’as«quiet and lesptctfuk 
I believe she was not aildicted to drink. 

I * Many of the gnls, as w'cll as the boys, of coiir‘>e 
I trade as they “ tramp.” They often sell, both in 
the country and in t<uvn, little necklaces, coui- 
' posed of red bellies stnin togetlier upon thick 
thread, for dolls and cinldren ; but aitlioiigh 1 
have asked sevcral^of them, 1 liave never yet 
found one wdio collected the beiiics and made the 
necklaco.s themselves ; neither !ia\e 1 met witii a 
single instance iu wdiieh tlie ^irl vendors knew 
the name of the lu rries thins used, nor indeed 
<*ven that the^?//;c berries. The invariable fo- 
p!y to my questions upon this point lias been that 
liny “arc called i,' eklai-r-.-. ” that “ they are just 
.ns they sells ’em to that they “ don't know 

whether they are made or •ffether they grow,” 
and in most c.arc's, tli.a they “ gets them in Lon- 
don, by Shoreditch ; ^although m one tasc a little 
brown-complexio;ied girl, with liriglit .sparkling 
eyes^said that “ she got them frftin tlie gipsies.” 
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At first I ffcUicied, from this child’s appearance, 
ifhat slie was rather superior in intellect to most 
of her class; but 1 soon found that she was not a 
whit above the others, unless, indeed, it were in 
the possession of the quality of cunning. 

Some of the boys, on their country excursions, 
trade in dominoes. They ctirry a variety of I 
boxes, each dilferiug in size and varying accord- | 
ingly ill jmee : the lotVest-priced boxes are i 
mostly (i-A each (sometimes Ad., or even '<id.), the j 
highest l.v. An informant told in^ that these j 
boxes ;ire charged to linn at the iat(' of tlO t(i ‘25 
^per cent, less ; but if, as is commonly the case, ho 
could take a number at a time, lie would ha\ ■ j 
them at a smaller price still. They aie \ery ; 
rudely made, and soon fall to pieces, unless 
handled with extreme care. Most of the bois 
who \eud this «u title play at the game tln?mi 
sftvcs, and some with skill ; but in every case, 

I belic\e, tliere is " willingness to cheat, or 
take ivdvant^ge, winch is liautiy disguiseil ; one 
boy told me candidly that tliuse who make the 
moat money are consido'^ed to he the cleverest, 
whether hy selling or i heating, or both, at the 
game ; nor caj’ it be said that this estimation of 
cleverness is peculiar to ihu&e children. 

At this siMsou of the year great numbers of ibe 
street children attend the i aces in clillVrent pans 
of llie coiiutiy, more especially at tliose in the 
vicujity of a liirgc town, 'i'hc riice-course of Wohei- 
hamptoii, lor instance, is u,->ua]lv thronged ivith 
them during tin* period of the sjioit. Wlnle tikiiig 
these pip-igri nations they .sometimes sleep in the 
low lodgihg-houa'’.s with Avhieh most ol oui pro- 
vincial towns : hound . frequently “ skip{)er it " in 
the open air, wlien the iveatiiei is iiiie and warm, 
and occasionally iii hanis or outhoiuses attaclied to 
farms and cottag<‘.<. J^oinetinu- tiiei’' tra\(‘l iii 
coii})les~ a boy and a giil, or twi leiys oiwtwo , 
girls; but the latter is not so (uinmoii a i.ise as ^ 
either of the former. It is lare that moie tliaii } 
tw'o may be met in company w'lth each other, i 
except, indeed, ol a night, and then they usually ' 
herd together lu nuniheis. The boy.s who cuiiy 1 
*'ch)miiioes some: mes. .dso, ha\e a sheet of paper 1 
for sale, on wliicii is ludely printed a lepre.seiita- ' 
tioii ol a draugiit-boaid and men the latter (d 
whieh are of two eoloiiis (lilack and white) aiul 
may be cutout with a jiairof scmsois ; thus loirn- 
I ing a ready means of jjlaying a game so popul.n 
I in rustic places. The&'e slleet^ ol jiaper uic sold 
1 (if no 11101 e c.in be got for them) at a penny e.ieh 
The boy wTio showed tliciii .o me said he gave 
a halfpenny a piece for them, or i’x/. lor iiltecn. 
lle^said he always bought them in London, and 
that he did not know any other jilace to get them 
at^ nor had “ ever heard any talk of their being 
bought nowhere cIm’.” 

Tlie extraoidinaiy lasen iousness of this class 
which 1 have already inciitioiie'’ appears to con- 
tinue to mark then cliaracVer during their vaga- 
bondizing career in 'ihe countiy as fully as in 
town ; indeed, an informant, upon whom 1 think 
I may relyq says, that the night ly scones of youth- 
ful or even childish i>rolligacy iirthe low lodging- 
houses of the small piovincial towns quite equal 


--even if they do not exceed — those which may 
he witnessed in the metropolis itself. Towards > 
the approach of winter these children (like the 
vagrants of an older grnw’th) advance towards 
London; some remain in the larger towns, sncli as 
Liverpool, Maiithcster, llirmiiigliam, Sheffield, 
&c., butothc gi eater proportion appear to return 
to the metropolis, where they'^ lesume the life they 
hnd previously led, anything but iinjirovcd in | 

educatvui, morals, manners, or social position J 

generally', by their siiinmor’s excursion. I 

The laygiinge spoken by this rambling class is ' 

peculiar in its construction : it consists of an odd | 

mcdk\y of cockney lied English, rode j)rovii)cial' 
isms, and a large proportion of the slang conimwiily ^ 

used by gipsies and other travellers,” in con- j 

veyiiig their ideas to those wdiom they'' wish to ! 

pu'tdia^e their commodities. 

Among the propensities of the .street boys I do j 

not think that pugnacity, or a foiidlicss, or even a ; 

great readiness, ior fighting, is a piedominant j 

I element. Uaiubling and thieving m.iy' be ii(e i 

I among a class of tliese ])Oor wretches ; ami it may | 

j not nnfrcquently happen that foiee is resorted to 
j by one hoy' biggei tli.in anotlier to obuiin the 
j halfpence ot winch the snuller child is known to 
be possessed. TTins qiiairels among tliiun areveiy 
; frequent, but tliey inrely le.id to iigiiting Jvven 
in the full swing and liny' Df their je.ilousy , it 
does not anjie.ir that llie.^e boys att.iek the oliiect 
of then suspicions, but })relei the les.s li izardous 
cour.se of ch.i.sti.siiig the delimiueut or unjustly 
fiu.spected gill. *’ Tile giils lu tiie low lo(iging 
hou-es. I was told a huh' time .siuc-', liy a w'om.in 
who u^ed to frequent them, souietuues, not olteii, 
seraiclied one another until the two liad hloody 
l.ices ; ami tliey tiled to h.te one anothei 
now and tlieii, hut thev .seldom fought. What 
was ihu j>ooi wom.in's noinm ol a fight between 
twp gills. It niiiy not be veiy easy to comjirelieiui. 

Tile number of thildien out daily in the streets 
of London, employed ni tlie vaiious oecupations 1 
have mimed, togeliier witii otli('r> which may 
po^^Ihly have lieen oveilooLed — including those 
\vli(» liegi' witliout oti’'1'inig any article foi sale - 
thos-' Avho 'w'll. w’oik as light porters, as eiraml 
boys and tlie like, fi)r iliaiiee ])as.^engers, has been * 
varioU'>ly calculati'd ; juobably notintig likeetacL- 
itude can be Jioped loi, much h'ss expected, iii 
suth a speculation, for.' when a goveiinnent census 
has been so frequently iound to fail in conectness 
I of detail, U appears highly iinjirob.iblo that the 
number of those so nuceitam in their places of 
. result and so migratory in their habits, be 
ascertained with niiy ibiiig like a definite amount 
, of ccr^unty^ by a^piivate indnidual. Taking the 
returns of accommodation aifordod to those cliildren 
111 the casual w'ards of w’orklionses, refuge.s for the 
de.slitute and homeless ]>nor ; of tlie mendicity' and 
' other societie.s of a Kimilar description, and those 
1 of oui liospitals and gaols, — and the^e sources of 
I inlurmation upon this subject can alone be confi- 
dently relied upon, — and then taking into the 
j calculation the additional r^nnber^who jiass the 
I night 111 the Aairiety of ways r have already 
j enumerated, I think it will be Touiid that the 
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nuniber of boys and girls selling in the streets of have spoken of them, and given aomo^f tlieir state- 
this city, and often dependent upon their own rnents in other divisions of this work (see ftic 
exertions for the commonest necessaiies of life, acci'untj of the coster boys and girls). AVhen, at 
may be estimated at some thousands, but neaier is the case uith many of the costermongers, and 
lOJVlOO than 20,000. .vith the I.ish fruit-sellers, the parents ‘and 

The consideration which I have devoted to this j children follow the same calling, they form one 
branch of my subject has been consid«^le,,hut . household, and work, as it were, “into one another’s 
still not, in my own opinion, commensurate to the I hands.’’ The fattier can Imy a larger, and con- 
importance of its nature. Step.\ ought most «n- 8e<iuently a cheaper (JViantity, a\ lien he can avail 
questionably to he taken to palluUe the fvild a.i Imnself of a subdivision of labour as inexpciisixe 
miseries I have pointed out, even if a positi\e as that of his OAvn family — whom he intfst niaiii- 
leinedy bo indeed impossible. • tfKn whether employed or unemployed — in order 

Each year sees an increase of the numbers of to \end Su^li extra quaiititj". 1 lia\e alreaity 


street-children to a very consideiable extent, and 
the exact natiiie of their poaition may he thus 
briefly depicted ; what little ii)foruiatn)n they 
leceue is obtained fiom the worst class — from 
cheats, vagabonds, and rogues ; wliat little a^a.'o 
meiU they indulge in, springs from sources the 
most poibonqiis — the most fatal to happiness and 
welfare; what little they kno\y of a home is neces- 
sarily associated with much that is vile and base ; 
their very means of existence, uncertain and pre- 
caiious as it is, is to a great extent identified with 
petty chicanery, wliich is quickly communicated by 
one to tlio other ; while their ])hy8icvil sufferings 
from cold, hunger, exposure to tlie weather, and 
other causes of a similar nature, are constant, and 
at times extremely •severe. Tims every means by 
which a pioper intelligence ma}' bo conveyed t<» 
their minds is either closed or at the least tainted, 
while every duct by. which a bad des^ption of 
knowledge may he infused is sedulously cultivated 
and enlarged. Parental instruction ; the comforts 
of a home, however humble — the great moral 
truths upon Avhich society itself rests ; — the influ- 
ence of proper example ; the power ol eduet non ; 
the effect of useful lumisemcjit ; are all denied to 
them, or come to them so greatly vitiaU'd, that 
tliey rather tend to increase, than to repress, ,the 
very evils they were intended to remedy. 

The costers invariably say that no persons under 
the age of fifteen should be allow ed by law to vend 
articles in the streets ; the reason they give for 
this is — that the children under that period of life 
having fewer wants and requiring kss money to 
live than those wdio are older, will sell at a less 
profit than it is fair to expect the articles sold should 
yield, and thus they tersely conclude, “ they per- 
vents others living, and ruins theirselvcs.” 

There probably is truth in this remark, and I 
must confess that, for the sake of the children 
themselves, I should have no objection to see 
the suggestion acted upon ; and yet there imme- 
diately rises the piiia yet startling question — in 
such a case, what is to become the children 'I 

I now cite the histories of street-lads hefonghig 
to the several chasses above specified, us illiistra- | 
tions of the truth of tlie statements advanced 
concerning the children street-sellers generally. 

Op CuiLDllKN SENT OUT AS StIIBET-SeLLEES UY 
THEIR Parents. 

Of the boys and girls who arc sent out to sell in 
the streets by parents who are themselves street- 
traders, I neeti say but little under this head. I 


• noticed tl at in sumo l.iimlies (us is common with 
1 rude tribes) tostei 'longeiiiig seems an hereditary 
I pur . .it, and the frequent and constant employ- 
! ni' (jL of childicn in street traffic is one reason wdiy 
Ipthis n|ieu'tary ])ur&int .s ])ci-j)ctuuted, for stypet 
commeice^s thm. at . very early ag(‘ made part 
and paicel of the young cjjster’s existence, and he 
very probably .iC<,^nires a distaste 'for any other 
occupation, w'hich may entail more of /eofrauif 
and It i.-*A'ery rarely tpat a coster- 

nu)ng(*r apprentices his son to any handiciaft busi- ' 
ness, although ii daiigliter may sometimes be placed 
in domestic service. The child is usually “sent 
out to sell.” 

There is another class ol children who are “sent 
out’’ as aie the children of the costers, and some- 
times with the same cheap and readily attained 
articles — oranges and lemons, nuts, chestinits, 
onions, salt (or fresh) herrings, winks, or shrimps, 
and, more rarely, witli water-cresses or r.'’Vllow'ers. 
Sometimes tlie j^iung vendors offer small wares — 
Ic.ither hoot-l.iecs, coat-stin’s, steel pens, or such 
like. These aic often the cjiildrcn, not of stieet 
sales people, hut of persons in ^ measure connected 
Avi^fh a Street l'|e, or some o^eii-air pursuit; the 
chjldvenof calwneii depriNcd of their licences, or of 
me'^angers-on ol cuhmon ; of the*‘ supers ” (super- 
luimeiaries) of the theatres w'ho have irregular or 
no employment, or, as they would call it, “ en- 
gagement,” w ith tlie unh.appy consequence of irre- 
gui.ar or no “ salary the children, again, of streo|; 
performers, or Ethiopians,.^ or ••atreet-musicians, 
arc “ sent out to sell,” as w^ell as those of tlic 
^j)Oorer clas.s of labourers connected with the liver 
— ^hallast-heavers, lumpers, &e. ; of (Irish) brick- 
la3'^era’ labourers and ])aviours’ asMstants; of 
market-porters and dock-labourers; of coal-hea verson 
out of Avork, and of the iiclpers at coal-wharfs, 
and at the other av half's ; of l''e Pilliugsgate 
“ roughs and of 'Jfie many classes of the labour- 
ing, rather than the artisan poor, whose earnings 
are uncertain, or iiisufiicicnt, cy have failed them 
altogether. 

With such classes as these (and more esppci|lly ' 
with the Irish), ns soon as Pat or Biddy is big 
enough to carry a basket, and is of sufficiently 
ripened intellect, to undeiot.uid the relative value 
of coins, from a farthing to % shilling, he or she 
do something “ to help,*’ and that something 
is generally to sell in the streets. One poor woman 
who made a scanty Lving ir Avorking on coni sacks 
and kigs — her iildrmities sometimes preventing her 
Avoruiing at all — sent out three children, together 
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or fleparatelyy to sell lucifer-matches or small sold mils and oranges to soldiers. They never say 
waives. They like it,' she said, and ahrays anything rude to me, never. I was once in a 
rant ie he of into the sirecU ; and when iny great crowd, and was getting crushed, and there 
husband (a labourer) was ill in the hospital, the was a very tall soldier close by me, and he lifted 
few^pence they brought in was very useful ; but me, basket and all, right up to his shoulder, imd 
now he 's well and at work again and we want to carried me clean out of the crowd, lie had stripes 
send the eldest — she ’s nine — to school; hiit they on his ainjt shouldn’t like you to be in such 
all will go out to mU if they cak get hold of any a trade,’ says he, ^ if you was my child.’ He didn’t 
stock. I would never have^sent them at all if I sayi why he wouldn’t like ft. Perhaps because it 
could have Jielped it, but if they made 6^/. a day was beginning t{^ rain. Yes, w'e are far better off 
among Pne three of them, perliaps it sav<‘d their now. Father makes money. I don’t go out in 
lives when things were at the w’orst.” If a podr fad weath^ in the summer; in the winter, 
■nfhman, as in this instance*, has not been used to tlioiigh, 1 must. I don’t know wdiat I make, 
street selling hersell, llicre is al\va}s some neigli- f I don t know what 1 sliall he w'heii I grow iiji. 
boar to adMse lier wliat to puiebase for lier | lean read a little. I've been to eluitch h\e or 
children's hawking, and instruct her where. j six times in my life, 1 sliould go oftuier and so 

From one little giil I had the folloiving account, i would mother, if \ve had clothes. ” 

She was tfieii selling boot-laces and olfere^ them ' I j,ia\e no reason to sii[)}>ose that in tliis case 
most per8e^elmgly. She was turned^ nine, she j the father was an inteinjieiate man, though some of 
said, and liad sold things in the streets lor two | the jiarents wlio thus send their ehikjren out tuv 
years past, hut’ not regularly. Tl*c father got his • inttmiperate, and, loynig to indulge in the idleness 
in mg in tiie stn*i't3 hy “playing;" slio seemed 1 to which inteniperame inclines tliem, are forced to 
reluctant to,talk about hiscivncation, but I toiind I live on the labour ol tlieir wi\es and childien. 
that ho ivaa sometnnes a stree^t-musician, or street- ; 

peiiormer, and ponietiines sung or reiited in public . NKULrcTEi)’’ CiiilI), a STJiELT-SiaLrK. 

li(jus('«, and iia\ing “seen better dais,” bad it 1 Ok this class ])erh.i})8 there is less to lie said than 
ajipears communicat'd sonu' leeling of dislike lor ' of others. Ihunkeii ])areiits allow their clnldien 
his prebont pursuits to bis duughtei, so that I dis- , to itin about tlie stieets, and often to shift lor 
‘continued any allii''joii to the subject. Theniothei | tlionisehes. If such ji.iients dune anv sense of 
earned 2.<f. or 2.S-. (it^. wcoIlIy, in shoe- bind mg, when 1 shame, imcxtmguislied by their conimned be- 
slm bad emidoymeiit, wlneli was threi* weeks out ! sottedness, they nuiy feel relieved by not having 
of lour, and a son of thirteen earned iviiat wms ; their children before their eyes, for tJie verv sight 
snllicienW to maintain him as an (occasional) I of them is a rej. roach, and eveiy rag about such 
assistant iiPa wholesale pottery, or rather pot- i helpless beings must carry its accusation to a 
shop. mind not utterly callous. 

‘•It’s in the winter, sii, when things are fur Among such clnldren there is not, poihaps, 
worst with ns. Father can make \ery little then that extreme jirossiire of ivicti hedness or ot pnva- 
— hut I don’t know what ho cam? exael'.y at any tion that there is ainrxyg the oiphims, or the utterly 
time — and though mother has inov-* woik deserted, if a “ negleeti'd fluid ’’ have to shift, 

there ’s fire and candle to pay tor. We weie %ery wholly or paitls, for itself, it is jierhaps with the 
badly off last winter, and w'oise, 1 think, tiie winter advantage of a shelter ; for even the b iri' room of 
before. Father sometimes came licmie and bad I the drunkard is in some degiee a sludter or roof 
made* nothing, and if mother had no woik iii hand | There ts not the nightly need of ^d. lor a bed, or 
lye went to lied to save fire and candle, if it was | the alternaiiie of the Adidjihi arelies for nothing, 
over 80 soon, FuiIku- would die afore he would j J met i nth one little giil ten or eleven xeais of 
let mother take as niiu h as a loaf fiorn the pan-'h. i age, whom bonu of the street sellers described to 
I was sent out to sell nuts first : ‘ If it ’s only j me as looking out for a job ever\ noAV and then. She 
you make,’ mother said, ‘ it 's a good }nece ot | wa'" small-featured and daik-i'ved, and seemed 
biead-’ I didn't nmid being sent out. I know [ intelligent. Her face and liaiids were brown as^f 
children that sold things m the streets, Peiliaps ' fiom exjuisure to tlie weather, and a kick ot soup ; 

1 liked it better than sl.ij mg at home without a j but liei dress was not dirty. Her fatber she de- 
fire and with nothing to do, and il J went out 1 saw' i described as a Iniilder, jirobahly a bricklayer's 
other children busy. Wo, J waiui’t a bit frightened j labourer, but be could woik, she said, at drams or 
when 1 first started, not a lilt. iSome children— Imt ' siuh like. ^‘Mother’s been dead a long time,” 
theyVas such little things — said : ‘ (.), Liz, I wi.-jh i the child contmueji, “and father brought adothcr 
I was you.’ 1 had twelve ha’porths and sold them | woman homo and ,told me to call her mother, but 
all., 1 don’t know wliat it made ; 2^?. -most likely, j she soon went away. I works about the streets, 

I didn't crack a single nut myself. I was fond of | but only when there ‘s iiotbiiig to cat at borne, 
them then, but I don’t care for them now. J could ' Father gets drunk sometiines, but I think not so 
do better if J went into piiblig-bouses, but I ’m oft as he did, and then he lie.s m bed. No, sir. 
only let go to Mr< Simtli’e, because be knows not all day, but be gets up and goes out ami 
father, and Mrs. Smith and him recommends me gets more drink, ^ and comes back and goes to. 
and wouldn’t let anybody mialest me. Nobody bed again. He never uses me badly. When 
ever offered to. 1 hear peo{Ao swear there some- he’s drinking and lias moyey, he gives me some 
times, but it ’« not at me. 1 selPhuts to children now and then to get bread uiid^ butter with, 
in the streets, and laces to young women. I nave or a halfpenny pudding ; he never, eats anything 
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in the Iiouhi' wbori he’s diinkitig, and he’s a 
very quiet man. fcsumetimes lie’s hud in bed 
two or three days and ni;jflits at a time. T ^mes 
to school when l.itlicr has money. We livn^s ' 
v?ry well tlmn. I ’ve kejit myselt for a whole 
vvei'k. 1 mind peoph^’b stalls, it they ’re away a , 
bit, and run tor them it they ’le wanlodj^and, I fo ' 
eirands. 1 ’\o carried lioiue Ihuver-putb lot a I 'My 
1 ’ve pot a li. eiiny on a u.i\, -uui a eiiny.»aud 
borne bread jx'rliap'^, and I’\e‘1i\ed >" tl* l’ 
bhonld like Nci) well to have a pitch oi m\ own. 

/ tiuuL / that lint I- jduct^ JJift 

I lia\e :i "isiei u ho h.is .1 place in the country , 
bin- s i.ii older than I am, and peril. ips 1 shall u -U 
yne. ihit lathei s ;it Wuik now, ami he.^avs he II 
take ttie pleilpe. l''i\e <jr si.x: times 1 ’ve .sold 
oranqes, ,ind inpaiis a.s well, and eaiiu'd the mon ‘V 
to Mis. , who gave me all 1 took aboee {.d - 
tor my sell.” ; 

It could burpri.se no one if a child so neglected 
bee.ime so habituated to a stiet't hie, th.it she 
could not adapt heisidf to any other. J lieaid of ' 
otlier childi'tn thus or bimihiilv negletted, but 
b"vs iai more liequently' thaugiils, wlio ii.ided r**- 
gulaily in ajiples, manges, \c . on theip own 
•icaount. Some lia\e become legulai slreet-bellera, 
.Hid even in childhood have abaiidoiied their 
home.s ami sujiported liieiiibelves. 

Or A lllllKl) CtKTEU lk»v. 

On It sliell-libli seller, who h.is known btreet-com- 
nieiee ami Kli<‘et-tolk for many ye.irb, thought, 
although he onl\ li.uiided an quiinai, that 
theie w.is less dtiiiking among the young coster.s, 
and less bweanng, than he had known lu a i)ie- 
ceding geiieiation. 

A young eo.stef hoy living with he p.iients, 
who liad <1 good bnsini*',s -,t()l.'. me tli.it lie would 
iievei be iiRlIung but a “ gimeuil dealer,” (which 
among some ot thcni* peoiile is the “giyitetd’ 
designation lor a costeimongm’,) as long «is he 
lived, unless, indeed, lie robo to a co.il shed and 
,i liorse and cart; a consummation, pei fi'aps with 
tlie aibliLion of a grecn-gnicei y, .i filed lisli, 
and a gingerbeer tiade, uot unlre(iu**’itly iiuived 
at by the more piudent co.'^eiinongeis. Thus 
hoy could neither read nor write, he had heer, 
^ sent to school, and Hogged to school (he grinned 
as he told me) by his mother, who said his 
fatlicr wouldn’t have been “dune ’’so olten by line 
folks, wdicMi he sold “gufss” (.ispaiagiis) ami such 
things .i.s cost money, if he could have kept 
’count. iUit Ills latlier only l.iuglicd, and said 
nothing, wlien the boy “cutaway” liom school, 
Avilicli he did coiitiinunw! y, that the school- 
master at length declined thf cli.irge of the young 
coster’s further education. Thi’» stiqiling, wlio 
was about fourteen, seemed very proud o'’ a pair 
of good hall-boots which his motlier had bought 
him, and which he adiuiied continually as he 
glanced at his leet. Jlis parenU, lioui Ins account, 
were indulgent, and when they got farthings in 
chiiiige or in any manner, ^ept them for him ; 
and so he got traits, and smart things to wear 
now and \hen. "We expects to do well,” he 
sail!, for used the " we” when he spoke of 


his parents’ busines'), when 9t ’s peas and 
lu w jiotatoes, cln-np enough to cry. It’s ♦my 
dodge to ciy. I know a man us says, * I\I»y 
month ought to be ashamed on itself, or things ’ud 
a been herlier.’ Last Aveidv I sung out, A was 
tin K.uue man’s dodge, in* juit me iiji to it ‘ Jiere ’s 
youi lne.it lixhibition m.icktirek’ People kinghed, 
Imt it weren’t, no gre.it good. 1 ’ve been to Penny 
<k'illb, bit not this g^odish hit. I liki's the sing- 
ing be-t a.s li.is a stunmii clioiii.b, Tiiere ’s been a 
deal ot h.ivii up l.iti ly among people as Is gener.il 
de.iiirs Things IS getting b iter, i think, and 
tliev' mV't It wouldn’t ilo at all it tliey didn’t, 
it’s no n.se yo' I a asking me about wliat 1 
thm. lit the 1,^ ’eii or them sort of people, tor I 
know.-, imthiiig .iijout them, and never goes among 
..em.” 

'‘'U'. Hired b >V8, ‘ >r the service of the cg'.ter- 
inoiigei-,. whether lined lor the d.u , or more per- 
manenllv aie vei ge.ni.ill) ot the cki.b^es 1 luive 
spoken ol. When ibi New Cut, Tjanibcth, was a 
gKMt street-nuuket, every moining, dining the 
height oi the veg.Mublo .tmi fniit, bc.isons, kids 
Ubed to abb'Multle *ni Hooper-street, Short sti* i 
^ oik-Htreet, .iml, nuleed, in all ’^le smaller siieeis 
or couiLs, w'hn h luii iigiit and lett fiom llie “ two 
Cuts ’ When the eosiermonger st.nied thence, 

: peih.ins “ by the iirst light,” to m.nket, these boys 
! used to lun up to Ins b.iirow, “ D j on want m<!‘, 
.latk or, “ Want a boy, LnJ being tlieir con- 
I slant reqne.bt. It is now the same, Jii the lo- 
ealitie.s aheie tlie costeniioiigers Jive, oi wheie they 
I keep their ponies, doiikiys, and b'li’rfovvs, and 
1 vvhemi* thcymucige to m.nki't. Jt is tiie same at 
j Jldhngsgaie .lud tlie other mail^ets at which these 
j ti.ideis m.ike tlieir ' kokwile piiu liases. Jloys 
I wait ahoiiL tnese niaits “to tie liiri'd,” oi, as they 
j may h‘'t5le it, Mo “.see n .hey ro w.nited. ' \\ hen 

! lo-ved, theie. is seldom .ii.y “wage” specilied, the 
1*Tads seeming alw.ivs uiiling to depend upon the 
I liheialityot the eosieimongm, and often no doubt 
, with an eve to tlie ihances ot “ buuse.’ A Khar]) 
lad thus eiig.iged, wlio m.qy acquit himselt to a 
! costermongei s hking, jieih.ips continues some 
j lime m the same man’s emplujr. 1 ni.iy obsene, 

! th.'it 111 tins gallienng, ;ind tor such a ])urpo.se, 

' there is a le-embkince to the simple proceedings 
j ot the old times, when .mound the maiket cro-..s 
I ol the nearest town as'-embleil the popukituni 
who sought employment, vv hctlier in aLMicultuj' jl . 
< r iiou.sehold labour. ni some paits of the noith 
ot Kugkind thi'se gatherings are still held at tlie 
j two ImIi yearly tin ms ol Ma^ nay and Martinmas. 

1 A lad ot thiiteen or tour teen, who did not look 
i very strong, gave me the hdluwing accoirrtt : “ I 
i helps, you .see, .mi, vvinu’e 1 can, for mother (who 
! sells sheep's-trotters) depends a deal on lieiMli^tterS, 

■ but tliey ’r^ not great bread for au old ’oinaii, and 
: there ’s me .iiid J^edijy to keep. Father ’s abroad 
and a soger. Ho I know ho is Mother says so, 
sir. 1 look, out U' -ry mjjrmiig when the coster- 
i mongers starts for the ’hiarkets. and wants boys 
lor their banow? 1 cried loots last. ‘ Jiere ’s 
y out musks, h.i’jiAny each. Here 'i yer all agro’m’ 

I and all a blo*fii'.’ I ^ot my grub and "dd. 1 takes 
I file till home. If there ’s a cabbage or two left. 
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I 'vo had it gr.v to mo. / Him that trork luttcr 
nof school. I Amdd thin I' so. (hit lt(r 
'V^ell, I don’t know wot one seos perliclor ; but 
it s wot people calls life. 1 was a wa'ok at 
Bchooi once. I lias a toss up Mum'times when 
I has a odd copper for it. J ’aven’t ad any rig iar 
work as j'et. I sliall ji’raps wlien it s rotil 
summer.” [Said, j^lay-J ith.] “ Tfiis js the tiueen s 
birthday, is it, sir? likely, but she’s 

nothing to me. I ( an't read, in coorse not, after a 
week's sdiooling. Yes, 1 likes a show, rutieh is 
stiinnin’, but they might make more on the dog. !» 
wftuld il 1 was a Pmieli. O, I has tea. and bread 
and butter with mother, and gets grub as I p)bs 
besides. T makes no barg.nn. If a cove *a naly, 
we gets to know him. i liopcs to ha\e a barrer 
of my own some day, ami ji’raps a Inss. (Jan I 
manage a bass ^ Jn eoorse, and he don’t ivant no* 
grooiiim’. I'd go tollepsom then ; I ’\e never been 
yet, but I’ve been to ^ifiinnage fairs. I don’t 
know how I (An get a barter anti a bass, but I 
may have luck.” 

* • Of an (fi'irtiAN Boy, a Stuket Selleu. 
PuoM one of this^'Iass I had the following account 
It may lie observed that tlu' lad’s stateimmt con- 
tiiins little ot incident, or of novelty, but this is 
cbaracteri.stic of many of his class. With many 
(Ti them, it ni<iy indeed be said, “ one day certifielh 
anotlier.” It is often the same tale of l.ibour and 
[)1 poverty, day after day, so that the mere 
unilorrnity makes a youth half oblivious of tin 
past ; tlgg^^tiinnths, or perliaps yeais, seem all 
alike. 

This boy seemed healthy, wore a suit of cor- 
duroy, evKb'Mtl}' liut iiiad<‘ for him, and but little 
patched, altliough old ; he was in good spirits. 

“ 1 believe I’m between fifteen. pnd &"'teen,” 
he said, “ and motln'i* died more th^n two 
ago, nearer three, perhaps. Father had gone dc^ 
a long time afore ; I don’t remember him.” [I am 
inclined to think that tliis story of the death of the 
father is often told by the mother of an illegitimate 
cinlil to her oilspring, llirmigh a natural repugnance 
to ^reveal her .shasie to lier child. 1 do not 
know, however, that it was the case in this 
instance.] “ 1 don’t remember about mother’s j 
funeral, for I was ill myself at tiie time. She ‘ 
worked with her needle; sometimes lor a dress- 
^nyiker, on “ skills,” and sometimes for a tailor, on 
iTannels. Slic sometim^MVorked all night, but 
we was wery badly oil — we was so. Mhe had 
only me. When mother died tivere was nothing 
left for me, but there was a good woman — slie 
was a laundress and kept a mangle — and she said, 

* well, here ’s a old basket and a few odd things; 
Jtivc the kid the basket and turn the bits of old 
traps into money, and let him start on pinflins, and 
then he must shift for hisself.’ So she tuk me to a 
shop and I was started in the inuf^ line. I didn’t i 
do so bad, but it ’g ^u’y a «. /inter trad(', isn’t j 
muffins. I sold creased next — no, not creases, 
cherries; t^es, it was creases, and then cheriies, 
for I remeiubc^rs as ’ow ’lTiu;oiiord was tiie first 
market I ever wms at; it was so. Ris,ce then, I ’ve 
sold apples, and oAnges, and nuts, and chestnu\.» 


— blit fhci/ was dear the last time as I bad 'em — 
and .‘'jiring garters a penny a pair, and glass pens ; 
yes, and other things. I goes to market, mostly to 
Common (lard’n, and there’s a man goes tlime 
wluit buys bushels and bushels, and bo’ll lot iiTe 
have any little lot reas’iiable ; he will so. Tliere's 
another vf'itf, but he ain’t .so good to a poor kid. 
Well, I doesn’t know as 'ow one tiade’s belter 
nor •another ; I -think I ^e done as imicli in 
one as in 3 Mother. But I ’ve done better lately; 
1 ’\e sold more oranges, and I had a few' 
sticks ot rhubarb. I tlinik times is mending, 
but others says that’s oii’y my luck. J sleeps 
ivvitli a boy as is younger nor 1 am, and pavs [hi. 
a week. 'J’om’s hither and mother -he ’s a coalj 
lieav’er, hut he 's sometimes out of work — .sleeps in 
tin* same room, but wi* lias a gomi bed to our- 
^sclves^. Tom’s father knew my mother. There’s 
on’y ns four. Tom’s father says sometimes if his 
rheumatics coutiniu's, he and all on ’eip must go 
into the house. Moft likely I sluuild then go to 
a lodging-bouse. 1 don’t know that some on 'em’s 
bad places. l'\e beerd tluT was jolly. I lias no 
amusements. Last v ear I help'-d a m«ui one day, 
and lie did so well on fiuit, ho did so, for In* got 
such a eaily start, and so cheap, that he gave me 
ot/. hoxtra to go to the play with. I didn’t uo. 

1 'd rather go to bed at seven every night than 
aiiw.'heie else. I’m fond of sleep. 1 nevi'r wakes 
all night I dieams now and tlnm, Init 1 never 
remembers a dieam. 1 can’t read or wiito; I 
wish 1 could, if it W'ould help me on. I ’m 
making o.-.. tUl. a w'^*ek now', 1 think, tSome weeks 
in winter I didn’t iiiaki* 2^. ’ 

Thus bov, although an orphan at a lender age, 
vv'as 3 'et assi.sted 1o the cuiunnmcenn'nt ot a busi- 
ness b\' a fiiend. I met vvitli* another lail who 
vv'as left under S()mew.|l,at similar circumstances. 
The jiersons in the bouse where Ins ^mother had 
died were about to Uike biiii to the fiarisli ofliccrs, 
and there sei*med to be no oilier course to be 
pursued to save the child, then nearly tw'clve, 
tioin staivution. Tiie lad knew this and i, in away. 
It was summer time, about three years niro, and 
the little uyuivva^' slcpl^ in the open air whenever 
he could fiud^ aipiiet place. Want drove him 
j Jo lieg, and 8ev€‘ral days lie subsisted on one })enny 
which he begged. Une day he did not find any' 
one to give him ev'eii a halfjienny, and towards 
the evening of the si'cond^lie became bold, or even 
desperate, from hunger. t As if by a sudden im 
pulse he w'ent up to an old gentleman, w'alking 
slowly in llyil(‘-park, and said to him, Sir, I ’ve 
lived three weeks by begging, and 1 ’m biiiigering 
now ; give me sixpioice, or 1 ’ll ga and steal.” Tiie 
gentleman stopped ai^ loolwed at the boy, in whose 
tones there must have lieen truthfulness, and in 
whoso face was no doiilit starvation, for without 
uttering a word he gave the young applicant a 
shilling. The boy began a street- seller’s life on 
lucifer-matches. I IumI to sec him for another 
purpose a little while ago, and in the course of 
some conversation h& told me of his start in the 
streets. 1 have no doubt ho told the truth, and I 
should have given a more detailed accoVut of him, 
but when 1 inquired lor him, I fnund/that he had 
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go!ie to Epsom races to sell cards, and had not re- out selling one bunch. The womaii at the lodg- 
turned, having probably left London on a country ing-house is very good to me ; and when 1 hav.i a 
tour. But lor the old gentleman’s bounty he bad day she will let my lodging go until I ca#t 
w^ould have stolen something, he declared, had it pay her. She always gives me my dinner, and a 
be«i only for the shelter ol a prison. good dinn.r it is, of a Sunday; she will iften 

gi\e me a breakfast, when she knows I have no 
Of thk Life op an Orphan Girl, a Stric t- money to buy any. She is very kind, indeed, for 
Seller. knows 1 nniJ^alorie. I feel very thankhil to 

“Fa'I'IIER was a whitesiftith,” she said, “and mother her, I am sure, foi* all her goodness to me. 
used to go out a-washing and a-lle.ining^ a* me During the summer months I take Is. 6L per 
and niy sister (but she is dead now) did nothing; day, which is Cr/. prolit. But 1 can only sell 


we was sent to a day school, both of We livedi 
very comfortable ; we had two rooms and out own 
furniture ; wo didn’t want for nothing when 
father was alive ; he was \erj" fond on us both, 
aiTli was a kind man to everybody. He was took 
bad first wlien I was very young — it was con- 
sumption ho had, and he was ill many years, about 
live years, I think it was, afore he died. lion 
he was gone mother kept us both ; she had plenty 
of w'ork ; slTe couldn’t a-bear tlie thought of our 
going into the stieets for a living, and we was 
both too young to get a place anywhere, so we 
stayed at home and tvent to school just as when 
latlier was alive. JMy sister died about two year 
and a half ago; she had the sc.irlet-fever dreadful, 
she lay ill seven weeks. W^e was both very fond 
of her, mo and inotluT, 1 often wish she had 
been spared, 1 shonjd not be alone in the w'orld 
as I am now. W^e might liaNe gone on together, 
but it is dreadful to be quite al</ne, and I often 
think now liow w'ell we could have done if she 
was alive. « 

‘•Motlier has been dead just a year this month; 
she took cold at the washing and it went to her chest; 
she was onl}’^ bad a fortnight ; siic suilered great 
pain, and, poor thing, she used to fret dreadful, as 
she lay ill, about me, lor she knew she wa^ going to 
leave mi*. >Shy used to pl.iii^ow 1 was to do when 
slie was gone. »Slio made me promise to try to get 
a place and keep from tlu' streets if I could* for 
she seemed to dread tlieni so much. When she 
was gone I w.is left m the world witilout*a 
Inend, I am quite alone, I lia\e no relation at 
all, not a soul belonging to me. For tiirge months 
I went about looking for a plaec^ as •long as my 
money lasted, for mother told mo to sell our 
furniture to keep mo and got me clothes. I could 
hifve got a pl.ice, but nobody would have me 
without a character, and I know nobody to give 
me one. 1 tried very liaf^ one, indeed I 

did; for I thought of all mother had said to me 
about going into the streets. At last, Avhen iny 
money was just gone, I met a young woman ni 
the jitroet, and 1 ysked her to tell mo wdiere 1 
could get a lodging. She toldji me to come with 
her, she Avould show me a respectable ICdging- 
house for women tend girls. I Avent, and 1 have 
been there ever since. The women wi the house 
advised me to take to flower-selling, as I could get 
nothing else to do. One of the young Avomen took 
me to maiket Avith her, and show^od me how to 
bargain with the salesman foi^my flowers. At 
first, Avhfii I went out to soil, I felt so ashamed I 
could not asl* anybo4fy to buy of me ; and many 
times went back at night with ivll my stock, witli- 


iiJK flowers fi\e days in the Aveok — Holidays 
there is no flowers in the market : and of the 69. 
a day I pay Sr/, f r lodging, 1 get a hulfpenny- 
Vort'i id tea ; a halfpenny-worth of sugar ; one 
pound of bread, I'jd. ; butter, ^d. I never tastes 
v.at but on iinday. What I shall do in the 
j^w 1 ' T T don’t know In the cold Aveather last 
year, 'fheii I could get no flowers, I Avas forced 
to live o#iny do*, ues, J Jiavc none left noAV but 
Avhat I haA'c oi^ Wh it 1 sliall do* I don’t knoAv 
— 1 can’t bear to flunk on it.” 

Of T\v<a llisNAWAY Street- Boys. 

I ENi>KAA*oUREi) to find a boy or girl who belonged 
to the ?<r//-educate(l classes, had run aw.iy, and 
Avas now a street-seller. I heard of boys of this 
class — one man thouglit he kiiCAV five, and Avas* 
sure of four — Avho now li\ed by street-selling, my 
informant believial Avithout having any recouise to 
theft, but all tliese boys Av^e absent ; they had 
not returned fiom Epsom, or had not retyrned to 
their usual haunts, or else they had^sUirted for 
their summer’s excursion into tlie country. Many 
a street-seller become as Avearj^ (d town after 
the Avinter as a member of parliament aaIio sits 
ou| a vyy loi^ scssinu , and the moment the 
Avea^her is AA'^rin, and “seems settled,” they are 
into the country. In this change of scene 
there is the feeling of independence, of freedom ; 
///(■// aic not “tied to iheir Avork ; and this 
feeling has perhaps even greater charms for the 
child than the adult. 

The number of lads of a -educated clasX 
who support themselves h}^ street selling, is not 
large. 1 speak of those Avhom I have classed as 
children under fifteen years of age. It a hoy run 
aAvay, scared and teriified bj' the Aiolence of a 
parent, or maddened by coiitnmons and sometimes^ 
excessi\e seventy, the parffTl often feels compunc- 
tion, and I heard of persons being sent to eA*ery 
lodging-house m Ltf uion, and Id to search every 
dry arch, to biiiig back a runaway. On these 
occasions the street-sellers wdlingly give^heir 
aid; I have even lieard of Avomeii, Avhose de- 
gradation Avas of the loAvest, exerting themselves • 
in the recovery of a runaway child, and tlfiTTiften 
unsolicited and ns often iin recompensed 

The children aa^o areVuants thiQp^h their oaad 
vicious or reckl as pr^' Uiaitiea, or through the in- 
ducements of their seniorsf Decome far more fre- 
quently, thieves or barkers, rather than stnet- 
aellers. As to ruuwway girls of a w^ll-educatcd 
class, and underrfifteen, I heard of none Avho Avere 
Btrett-sellers, • 
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I now give^instaiices of two nmaway lads, who 
been dishonest, and honest. 

*" The one, when he told me his history, was a 
slim and mthcr tall young man of 23 or 24, 
witlf a look, speech, and an, anything but vulgar, 
lie was the son of a wealthy jeweller, in :i town 
in the West of England, and lan away from home 
with an adult nieinber of Ins Vather’s establish- 
ment, wh(» first suggested ^uch a coarse, taking 
with them money and valuables. Tiiej^ came to 
London,' and the elder thief, retaining all the 
^oh*n })roperty', at onte abandoned tlie ciiild, thtii 
<)fily t('n, and little and young-looking for his age. 
lie fell into the hands of some members of the»* 
Bwoll-moh, and became extremely serviceable to 1 
them. He was dressed like a gentleman’s son, 
and was innoceiit-looking and liandsome. His 
appyaiance, when 1 saw him, showed that this, 
must liave been the case as regards his looi^s. He 
lived with some of thesw' dl-mobsmen — tlieii a more 


and his career, so far, is chiefly remarkable for fiis 
perseverance, exercised as luueii, perhaps, from in- 
sensibility as from any other quality. He was 
suflicicntly stupid. If he had parents living, he 
said, he didn't know nothing about them ; ho iiad 
Inedand slept with an old w^oman who said she 
was his ^r;indinother, and he ’d been told that she 
w'eren’t no relation ; he didn’t trouble himself 
[ abttut it. She . sold liicherLoxes or any trifle 
ill the streets, ^ind had an allowance of 2.s. 
weekly, but from what quarter he did not know'. 
uAbout four^ years ago he was run over by a (ab, 
and was earned to the w'oikhoiise or the liospital; 
he believed it w'as Cleikenwell Woikhouse, hut 
he weren’t sure. When he recovered and W'as 
discliarged he lound the idJ woman was dead, and 
a neighbour went w'lth him to the parish oflicers, 
by whom — as well as I could understand him — 
he was sent to the workhouse, after some inquiry. 
He was soon removed to Nor’ud. On mv asking 


prosperous people than they are tiow — in a good 
houaein tlu' Smith waik-Bndge road. The women 
wlio u'sided, W'lth the nn/osmen were especially' 
kind to him. He was w'cll f'd, well lodged, well 
cliui, and pelt' d ni e\erything. He w'as called 
*' the kid,” a eouiinoii slang name for a child, but 
he was the kid. He “ went to work ” in llegent- 
street, or w'heiever there w'ore most ladies, and 
his appearanci* disarnu'd suspicion. He was, 
moreover, higiily successful in ehuich and chapel 
pr.ictjce. At lengtl;. he liecame “ spotted.” The j 
police got to know him, and he w’as apprehended, i 
tried, a*«i coinicted. He was, however — he be- 
lieved through the iiitoreat of Ins friends, of whose 
inquiries concerning him he had heard, hut of that 
1 know' nothing' — sent to the Philanthropic Asy- 
liiiii, then m .St. (leorge’s-road. Here he remained 
the usual time, then left the place w-ell cb^hed, a,nd 
with a sum of money, and endeavonied to <j|JjJ,am 
some permanent cinploynienl. In this endeavoifl' 
he failed. Whetlier he exerted himself strenuously 
or not I cannot 8a> , but he told me that the very 
circumstance of lus having been in the Plulaii- 
jjiropic ’’ was fat.d to his .success. His “character” 
and “lecninmeiK? itions” necessarily showed where 
he had come from, and the young man, as he 
tlieii W’as, became a beggar. His chief practici* 
was in “ scieeving,” or writing on the pavement. 
Perliaps some of my readeis may remember 
Jiaving noticed a wuetclied-looking youth who 
hung over the words'' “ I AM STAHVINH,” 
chalked on the footway on the Surrey side of 
Waterloo Bridge. He lay Piddled in a heap, 
and appeared half dead with cold and want. Ids 
shirrtess in‘ck and /shoulders being visible through 
the rents in his thin jean jacket ; shoe or stocking 
he^4i'l not wear. This was the rich jeweller’s sou. 
Until 'lie himself told me of it — and he seemed 
to do so with some sense of shame — -I could 
not have be-* ved that tfie wejl-spoken and well- 
looking youth befoi|j'» me w,;: the piteous object I 
had observed by the* bridge. What he is doing 
now I am unable to state. 

Another^ boy, who thought he was not yet fif- 
teen, though he looked older, gaJe me the follow- 
ing account. lie was short but seemed stijng, 


if he meant Noiwvood, he replied, “ no, Wor’ud,” 
and theie he w’as with a number ol other children 
W'lth a Mr. llorbvn. He did not know how long 
he was there, and he didn’t know as lie had any- 
tlnngmuch lo complain of, but In: ran away. Ho 
ran away because he thought he would , and he 
believed he could g(*t w’ork at paper-staining. He 
made his way to Snnthlield, near where there was 
a great paper-stainer’s, but hu. could not get any 
1 woik, and he was threatened to be sent back, as 
they knew from his drei^s that he had run aw'iiv. 
He .slept in Smithfield courts and alleys, htting 
himself into any eoveied corner lie could hnd. Tht‘ 
poor women about weie kind to him, and gave 
linn pieces of bread ; some knew that he had itin 
away fiom a workhouse and w'as all the kinder. 
*^The fust browns as ivver 1 yiriied,” he 8aid,“ was 
from a drover. He W'gs a going into the country to 
meet some beasts, and had to cairp some ii.iH.sels 
for somebody dow'ii there. Th<‘y W'a.sii’t evvy, 
hut they was orkord to grip. His old ’omaii ink 
out for a young cove to ’elp her old man, and saw 
nTe fifit, BO she calls me, and I gets the job. I 
gned the greatest of satisfaction, and had sixpence 
giv me, .for Jim \^th.e drover) was w'ell paid, as 
they was \.dlylJe passels, and he said he ’d taken 
the greatest of care on ’em, and had engaged a 
poor lad to 'elp him.’’ On his ri'turn the child 
slept in a bed, m a house near Oiay’s-inn-lane, 
for the first time since he had run away, he be- 
lieved about a lortnighit. He persevered in look- 
ing out for odd jobs, without ever stealing, tliough 
he met some boys who told him he was a fool not 
to png. “ 1 used to carry his tea from his old 
’oman,” ho went on, “to o.old cove as ’^ad a 
stuiiniii' pitch of '’’riiit in the Uity-road. But my 
best friend was Stumpy ; ho had a beautiful 
crossin’ (as a sweeper) then, but he ’s dead now 
and berried as well. I used to talk to him and 
whistle — I ran just whistle ” [here he Avliistled 
loud and shrill, to convince me of his perfection 
in that street accomplishmentj “ — nnd to dance 
him the doublo-Siiufflo ” [he favoured me with a 
specimen of that daiicej, “ and he said I hiiUerested 
him. Well, he meant he lik-hd it, Ps’pose. Wlieu 
he wont to rest hisself, for soomgot tired, over 
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Ins drop of l)eor to his grub, I lind his crossiii’ 
and his broom for iiufV'ii One bo^’ used to say to 
Stum])y, ‘I’ll give 3011 Id. for v'our crossm’ 
while you ’s grubbin.’ But I had it loi lUitF’ii, 
afld had all 1 yarned ; soinetiineb , semetinies* 

, but only once l'\e been Vlpnig I'ld 

Bill witli hi8 Buimuer cabbages and lllhveris,(caiili- 
llowerb), and now he^ on live lieeiL, 1 can si''g 
'em out prime, but 3011 'eart'd mo I has my bit 
o' grub with him, and a fewbi'nvi.., avi Old Bill 
and Young Bill, too, says I shall have beitei to 
do, )mt 1 can’t until pea‘<. I sleeps^n a loft wifli 
'ainjiers, vvhitdi is Old Bills ; a stiinnin’ good bed. , 
I've cried for and 'elped other c<‘sters. Stuiuj •! 
.S4*nt me to ’em, 1 tliink he ’d )>een one his''' If, but | 
J w.is always on the look-out. I ’ll eo ft- some I 


I bunse soon. I don’t know what^ shall do time 
to come, 1 iiivvcr thinks on it. I could read fnid- 
dliii', and can a little now, but I ’m out of practice.” 

I have given this little fellow’s statement some- 
what full 3 % for I believe he is a %pe of tli^ most 
numerous class of ruriawtiy urchins who ripen, so 
to sjieak, into c^iermoiigers, after “ helping ” that 
large bod}^ oj^sfreet-traders. 

1 Iieurd^of one boy who had been discharged 
from Brixtoii, and had received Gd to begin the 
world wdtl), as it was his first offence, oh his way 
tiack to London, ht'ing called upon suddenly^as 
soon as lie had reached the New Cut (then The 
, gieatef ♦ of all the stn'et-inarkcts) to help a enster- 
moiig r. This gavo the boy a start, and ho had 
siiict 'ived honestl3^ 


OK TlIBl OAPITAL ANO 

MAxri^AC'j’nn 

Bisfoue giving a Summary ^of the O.ipitul and 
Income of tlie <ibi>v e-mentioued clas.s, 1 sliall eii- 
deavuur to ainve at home notion as to the nmuher 
ol ])(‘i'sons helongriiig to this division of the, London 
Strcci-si'l), 10. 

As far U'' I am able to ascertain, the following 
estimate ni.iy bo tak<‘n as an aj» pro vmiat 1011 to the 
truth. Tiii'ie are in the inetropidis ItM) bard 
waie-sellers, (> cheup Johns, o<> seller.'’ of cutlei}', 
ti boilers of tailors’ nei'dlos, ‘Jt) sellm-s of inetai 
.spoons, 5(10 M'lh'rs of Jewe^l(T\^ 2 sidlers of caid 
counters, 1.5 sellers of medals, d si'ller.s of rings 
and soveieigus foi a wa '(‘r, -,■) J'llers of children’s 
gilt w.itclK's, lOOfccllers of tni-vvai<', lOO swag- 
bain*winen, 12 sellers ol dog-collars, vVc., -10 s('llers 
o( tools, selleis of ciockeiy and giass-waires, 
12 seller.^ ol .spai-o4’nament.s, IB' scilei.s of Oliina- 
ornameiits, G sellers ot b^ue-lriut, 120 packmen 
ami (lulfers (*r hawki'i's of soft waies, 5U0 sellers 
ol tapes, cottons, Ac, 100 sellers of l.ici^ 15* 
.sellers of japanned table eover.s, 500 brace and 
belt selleis, 50 sclleis of liofe(‘, d seller, ol waist- 
(oats, 2110 sellers td' blacking, 125 sellers df bkick- 
lead, 5 .selleis ol French iioli.^h, 7 sellers <)f grease- 
removing conipositjon, 4 sjj^llers of yJ^iing-balls, 
iS seller.s of coin-salve, 4 selleis <-• China and 
glass cement, G sellers of razor paste, 55 selleis of 
crackers and detonating-bar 200 heller.s of 
l?uciler matches, 100 sellers of ( igar-lights, .‘10 
sellers of gutta-yierclia heads, 50 sellers of Gv- 
pajiers and beelle-wafei's, ^i5 selleis ol poison for 
rats, 35 sellers of walking-sticks, 30 sellers of 
whips, 4 sellers of clay and Me<Tschaum pipes, 15 
sellers of toliacco-boxes, snuffboxes, and cigar- 
castl, loo sellers #f cigars, 50 sellers of sponge, 
200 sellers of wash-leathers, sellers of specta- 
cles, and eyeglasses, 50 sellers of d<>li8,*50 lot- 
sellers, 2 st'ilers hf Koulette tables, 4 sellers of i 
rhubarb, 1 00 lat-catcher.s, 60 sellers of combs, 50 ^ 
selleis of money-bags, 70 sellers of coat studs; ; 
making altogetliei’ a total of 4272. 

(Some few of the aliove tiades are, however, of 
only a teiuporar}'' character : a^, for instance, sucli 
as are ougagod m the street-sale ol crackers and ^ 
detomiting-bulls— thCinontli of November and the , 
Chiistmas week beiiigtthe only legular periods, with ■ 


: OF. T Hid S'JlUdLyr-SldLLEKS 
dl) AiatCLES. 

• 

, tlie exception •£ fairs and races, fof the vending of 
those .11 titles. The fly-papers and . beetle- wafers 
ther jiibtances f»f the same J^ind — summer 
ig the only seasiui m which there is .a deimuui* 
for .such things. Making due ulifiwance therefore 
lor the tenijiorary chaiacter of sumo of the callings, 
as well as lor the itinerancy and unbettlednobs of 
other trades or traders, we may, I think, safel)' as- 
Mime that the slrcM'i-sellers connected with thiS 
tla&a au' .ibout 40U0 in iiuiuber, 

Uonccniing the amoun^if capital invested in 
this blanch of the streeflialhe as well as the 
income dcTivod theiefrom, the folio wine tables are 
given as lieijig somewhtit near the tilTth. 

Metal. • 

StrM yi Ihrs of llardmirc. 

, Stocifmoiie^ iui J 00 vendois at 10s. £ d. 

ecir^ \ 50 0 0 

Chtap John a. 

0 caits 30/. each, ami stock-nione}’’ 

for the same, 50/. each *180 0 0 

ytn-ctSiJlfVs if 

I (Stock -nioue}' for 30 vendors at 
’ l.v. 0-/. each . ^ T . , 

I LI hid Sirn't^ytLa i> if Talloi.i' Sicdks. 

^ G boxes at l.s. Gd. each; stock- 
morie 3 ^ lor G vendors at 2.'t. eacli . . 110 

iSdrctStUus of AIita(- h^voas, dr, iii Piddia^ 
llvWbCK. 

Stock-money for vendors at 

2.V. Gd. each . .• 210 0 

Stvirt-Sclfrrs of JaccJU'ry. 

500 boxes at 3n. Gd. each^ stock- 
inone 3 '^ for 500 vendors at ]5.v. each . 462 10 

Lh-iil-Li'/fern of Card -(^onnieis, M eda^tfuim. 


17 boxes nA 3s, each ; slock -money 
for 17 vendors at 26-. Gd. each ... 4 33 G 

Sbcit-i^iUirs of and Socerex^s for Wayas- 

Stock-money for G vcndoiwflt 2s. Gd. 
each 0 15 0 


iStnct-Si lie) •• e/k Children's (hit *iVahhi‘s. 
Siock-moueyilor 25 vendors at 5f *“ 

w ft 
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ASb^et-Sellers of 7'in-War(^. £ if. d. at I 5 . each; stock-money for 230 £ s. f. 

50 stalls^ at 3s. each; stock-money vendors, averaging 2s. each . . . 29 10 0 

100 vendors, averaging 6 s. each 37 10 0 Slrect-ScUers of BlacLLmd. 

, Street Sv'a<j-bairou'men. Fitock-moncy for 125 vendors, at 

100 barrow#, at 1/. each; stock- Is. each 65‘0 

money for 150 swag barrowmen, at StreH-Sellcrs of French Polish. 

10 s. each . . . . .175 0 0 S.Voxcs^ at Is. 6 rf. each; stock- 

Slreel-ffeUcr., of Dog-coUurs, 7ie>,-.V. ® \ “ 

6 stalls, at 3 s. each ; 8 tock-nione‘y Sf reef -Sellers of^ Grease-removing Composition. 

for 12 vendors, at 5 s. each ... 3 18 0 7 boxC's, at Is. Gd. each ; stock- 

St, -ea-lkUen (f Tools. money for Tjendors, at 1». 67. each 1 1 0 

^‘6 stalls, at 3s. each; stock-money Sh eet-Sdlcrs of Plating-Balls. 

for 40 vendors, at 10 s. each ... 20 18 0 4 boxes, at Is. Gd. each ; stock- 

mone 3 ’-for 4 vendors, at Is. each . 0 10 0 

CaocKEUY AM. fll,ASS. ^ Strecl-SdUrs of Vorn-Snlrc. 

Street-Sellers of Crockery and OlassAYorcs. 8 boxes, at Is. Gd. each; stock- 

^ 100 barrows, at 1/. each ; 280 has- raonoy for 8 vendors, at Gd. each . 0 16 0 

kets, at 2s. Gd. each ; 280 linen bags, Slreet-Sellers of Glass and Clnna-Ccmcnt. 

at Is. 6 (?. each; stock-m'^ney for 380 4 

vendors, at lOi. each . . • , • 346 0 0 money for 4 vendors, at each . 0 8 0 

Sti eet-Sellers of Spar and China-0 rnamentif, Sticet-Sdlers of Razor-Paste. 

,, n ^"ffd Stone-r'rnit. q trays, at 2s. each ; stock-money 

IG barrows, at 11. each; stock- for 6 vendors, at l.s. each .... 0 18 0 

money for 12 vendors of spar-onm- SlrCt-Sellcrs of r,-ac/.a-s on, I Ddonalhg-DalU. 

ments, at 15s. ^ch ; 16 taskots, at 

2s. 67. each; lb stalls at 3s. each; for 55 vendors, .at Is. 67. each . . » 12 6 

stock-money for 6 vendors of stone- „ , 

Irnit, at 10s. each; and 20 roulette „„„ Hrcl-Sellevs g L,o;J,;r Matches. 

tobies, at 2.S. 67. each ; stock-money 200 box-os at 67. each ; stock- 

for 30 sellers of Chipo-orniiinems, at f'"’ vendors, at 07. each . 10 0 0 

5.?. each 4280 Strect-Sellos (f Cigar- Lights. 

„ Stock-money fir 100 vendors, at 

TEXTIT.E. g,, " 2 10 0 

I'uehnm and Jlnffa-s, ,yr Ilmeho-s of Hof, l|-.riY.v. Klveet-ti,M<, s of (lotta-Penha llcmls. 

120 wrappers at 2 s. e.ach ; stock- 30 boxes, at l.s.‘67. each ; stock- 

money for 120 hawkers, at .55 each 612 0 0 nioney for 30 vemhOT, at l.s. each . 3 15 0 

l^treet-^ellers of Small n5irt’,i,o)' 'l..o,es, . Uti-ect-H-llcrs of Tlg-'*-*oj,ei'S and Jicetle-tVafen. 
Cottons, tLc. e . 1 ,,. ^ iStock-money for 50 vendors, at H. 

.500 boxes, at 1 5, C(^ each; stock- eacK 2100 

money for 500 vendors, at Is. each 02 10 0 Street-Sellers of Pedson fir Rats. 

Street-Sellers of Lace. Stock-money for 25 vendors, at 

20 baskets, {.<. Ps. Gci. each ; 20 25. 6 t^. each 3 2 6 

bfftxes, at 3.s. each; 60 stalls, at 35 . Miscellaneous. 

each; stock-money fo- 100 vendors, Wlryl- Seller^ of Walking-sticks. 

averaging 2.?. 6 c^. each 27 0 0 Stock-money lor 35 vendors, at 5s. 

Sfrcct-ScHers of Japan Tahfe-Covers. ' each 8150 

Stock-money for 15 sellers, at 10.?. Street Sellers of Whips. 

each 7 10 0 Stock-money for 30 vendors, at 155. 

Street Sellers of BraceY ind Belts, Hose, Ti'ov’ser- ' * • ; * ’ ’ * * 22 10 0 

straps, and Waistcoats. „ Street-Sellers bf Pipes {Tobacco). 

100 stalls, at 4s. etich; 30J1 rods. Stock-money for 4 vendors, at 5 s. 

with hooks to hang the braces upon, 100 

at each ; stock-money for 500 Street-Sellers of Snuff-Boxes, folacco-Boxes^^i^c. 

bracc-sellers, at 6 . 9 . each . . . . 148 15 0 15 stalls, at 45 .>ach ; stock-monoy 

‘ Strert-Sdhn of Bom. ' for 15 .endors, atlOs. each . . . 10 10 0 

otocK-money for 50 vendors, at Street-Sellers of Cigars. 

IO 5 . each 25 0 0 Stock-money for 100 vendors, at 

t i P ;/ 7* Ti” A 10^’* 50 0 0 

Sirvct-Sellers of aiJStlcoats. « 

Jtock.moneyforaxenir,atl5s. ^ ^ ^ 50 basket^ It W f Zk- 

--OU money for 60 vendors, at 5s. each . 15 0 0 

Chemicai - Street-Sellers of Wa.sh-Leathers. 

/ Slreet-Sellers of Blaciung. Stock-money for 2 -0 veAdors, iit 

200 boxes, at*6f/. each; 30 bags, 2?. 6f^. each . 25 0 0 
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* ^^trcet -Sillers of Spectacles and 
Sye-(J lasses. 

Stock-money lor 35 vendors, at 5s. 
oacli 

• Street- Sellers of Dolls. 

20 st.ills, at 4.V. each; 30 baskets, 

at 3^. i)(L each ; stock-money lor 50 

veiidoisi, at lOs. each 

Sti'i^ef fR>t-Selle7's. 

50 boxes, at l.v. each, 
money lor 50 aelleis, at 2.s.G</. each . 

Street' Sellers <f lioalettc Uoxes. 

2 baskets, at 3.'.. (u/. , stock nionej® 
for 2 >endora, at 1/. eaclt .... 

Sticet-Svlln's of Khidxuh and Sjo 

* *1 boxes, at (i.7. each ; stock-money 
for 4 ^ endors, at 1 0.s'. each .... 

JiUf-i ‘affhe)!>. 

20 belts, at 3.s. Ot/. each- 25 ctiges, 
at l.\'. each ; 25 pair ol li-irets, at 
2,v. 6d. per f.iir ; keep lor 25 pair of 
leriets, at 4t/. per ])air \vei'kl>^ . . 

Sii ( ( I SJlf I s of ( oiitbh. 

50 stalls, at 3.f. each , 50 boxes, 
at 3.. Chf. e.ieli stock-money lor 50 
\ endors, at 2s. Gc/ each .... 22 fO 0 

,V/iV t (-S' I lei .s* of JSfon t y- Hays. 

Stock-money lor 50 veiidois, at 2,s. 

each . . . . ^ 5 0 0 

Street- St lid s oj (loal-Slads. 

70 boxes, Jit l,v. Gc^. each, stoek- 
inoiiey loi 70 \ endors, at 2o. Gf/. each 14 0 (» 

Total amount of capital .* . . 2,S33 13 4 

ui' 'I'UK Stki:et-Sjjllkks of jMajsufao- 

TUliEO 

Mitau 

Sh't et-St/lii.: <f Ihh dieartu 

Tlicie are at present hardware 
sdleis, iradiTi^^ in ^London, iic. : half 
ot them, I am assuied, may he said 
to lake on an avera^^e liom 20s. to 25.«., 
weekly tin* jn-nr tlirouoh ; a cjuaitei 
lake 1 5.S., .ind the. lemammg quaner 
liuin 7.V. 0</. to lOi, Oalculatuuif an 
aseragcj receipt ot 15^. eaeh*pcr w<‘el% 
throngiioui the entire class, ^neii, 
women, and children, we Imd tliere 
it) annually expended in street-sold 

hardwtires 3,000 0 U 

C/ua p slukns. 

If w-e calcnlate that t^Jiere me 6 
“ (.'heap Johns ” in London through- 
out the yeai, and that they eacli 
tak| 4/. per day for nine monlhs in 
the year, or 24r. per week?; this 
amuiints to about 5,000/. niiu 
months. )Say tlwit during the'wdntcj 
or the reimnning 13 weeks of thf 
year, their receipts are 15/. each per 
week, tins umonnts to upwards of 
1000/. additioiicil, thus making a gross 
• annual outlay with these deahirs of G,000 0 0 
Shtit-SdUrs of CaClci y, 

llc^ckoiiinx tiierc^u’o 30 men wh^ ^ 
are engaged regularly m the sale of 


cutlery, and th:it the average takings 1' s. d. 
of each are about 15.. weekly, this 
gi\ es a yearly expenditure in the street- 
trade ot cutlery 1 


i week eaCli, we Inid that the annual 
.aking.s ol the whole are .... 234 0 ‘ 

^(n if-Scl'i } of j\l I ((il-Sjtooiis ill l^nltUr/ioiists. 

Kiom the best inloiiiiation I can 
ini.e at, the number ol inetabspoon 
haw'ke^s is 2U, each ot whotn take 
iqion an aveiago I G.'-. weekly, thus 
show'iiig a >eaily ev[)eiiditiire m the 

stieei-sah- ol spoons of 832 0 0 

S(l<t(-S< Ift'iS <>f ,li R’i (lil t/. • 

I am jfrilornn d that ^lien- are at 
piesent 5»)t> pjjrsons engai^ed in llie 
stieet siile of jifwellery, and eiilen- 
lating a weekly jirofit^^t lOs. Gt/., and 
a receipt ot 185. ]>er individual, \^^ 
lind expended in llie stieet-trade . . 23,i00 

Sli eit-Siflt IS ( Uird-t 'oaidci s. 

If there be, on the year’s aAcrage, 
only two strei't sellers disposing of 
-- .T.icks” and earning 0 . a week, — to 
eatn which the receipts will be about 
' 2(kv , — uctiiid exjieiided in the streets 
on these liilies annually ^ . . . lOl 0 0 


► .hvT irallie file year ihiongh, and 
earned, upon medals aioiK-', Gt/. a day 
each, t.' clear w'hicli they nniNt take 
Gn. G(/. w^eeklv, giving .i \eaily ouU 
lay ot . .\ . . . .25: 10 0 

Stud Sillers of Jiuwfs and Soieuajnt' oi a^ 
Wayt^. 

One of this class, who is “ up to all 
'the dodges ot the trade,” intorined me 
that there wore only G men wmrking 
tin* rings and sovenugns now in the 
streets, and that the aY^(»Wge tiikings 
ot each might be about 125. w'eekly, 
thus showing a y<^iily cxpendituie of l<s7 4 
Sh eef-Sdlers if Cluidi eti’s (.lilt Watclu'S. 

Calculating that 25 persons now ' 

^end watches for twelve wcel^s in the 
\ ear and tiiat each clears 85. wt'eklj', 
taking 24 a., w^e find ya‘aily expended 
in London •streets on these toy 
watchco . - . . . . . 3G0 0 

Sbii^St^tJs of TLh-}^iie. 

If we calculate an avcri^ receipt, 
jier individual, of IO5. weekly: we find, 
leckomng 100 sej^rs, a yemly e» 
peiidituie on ^tiiis, bought m the ' 

I, of • . . 2,^0 C 


£ s. d.' 

8 15 0 

, * I 

34 *5 0 

f(i 0 0 I 

0 

* t. 

3 J 0 

8 5 10 
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£ s. 

.Calculating that 100 of tlieao 
traders arc, the yetir round, in London 
(some are absent all the summer at 
country fairs, ajid on an^’^ favourable 
opportunit3t).,4tid that each takes 2 A 
weekly, we find thus expended in the 
streets of London, in a year, no less 

than V . . 0 0 

Belters of Dog-Collars, Key-Rings, S^ c. 

Reckoning 12«. weekly taken by 
12 men, there is expended .yearly in 
I'^c streets upon dog-collars . . .374 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Tools. 

There are at present 40 men en- 
gag'>d in selling tools throughout the 
metropolis and they each average 
about 155. weekly. This gives a 
yeal'ly outlay of l,56f 0 0 

Street Sellers of CrocJ:^ry and Glass- Na) cs. 

According to the best calculation 
there arc 380 vendors of crockery 
and glass-wares, and the av.''rage tak- 
of each luay be said to amount to 
10.':. AVeekl 3 % so giving an annual ex- 
penditure in the* streets of ... . 9,880 0 0 

Street’ Sellers of Spar-Orjiamcnis. 

In this trade I am informed that 
r^hero are now 12 men, 9 of whom 
are assisted by their wives, and that 
in the summer months there aie 
18. Their profits ar(Pt'.bout 15^. per 
week on an average of the whole 
year. \\'hal amount of money may 
be expended by the public in the 
street-purchase of *'* spars ” lam unable 
definite!}’- to state, so much being done 
in the way of barter ; but assuming 
th<it there are 14 sellers throughoVit 
the jear, and that their profits are 
Cent, per cent., there would appear to 
be laid out in the streets c^er 3 ^ 3 'ear 
on these art’'’les, about .... 1,000 0 

Street-SeUTi China-OrnamenU. 

'’There are, 1 am iiifor^>ed, about 
30 persoms in this 'irade. If we 
calculate the receipts at 10,?. Aveekly 
(a low average considering the success 
of some of the raffles), we find yearly 
expended in the streets in these orna- 
iiientul productions „ . . . . 780 0* 0 

Street-Sell eis of Stonc-Frutt. 

Supposing that there are (j per- 
sons selling stone-fruit in the streets 
throug.h the year, and that each earns 
9,s‘. weekly (one man'“said Is. Qd. was 
*hc limit of his weekly profits), we find 
IdOM'iAv. ived as profit on these arti- 
cles, and calculating the gains at 35* 

per cent., an outlay of 420 0 0 

Textile. , 

Packmen and Duffer\>,^v Hawkers of Soft Wares. 

I am told by a London hawker of 
soft goods that tbo mitnber,jof his 
craft, havi^ang London and its vicin;t>% 
as far a8»he can ‘udge, is about 120. v 


d. ‘In this number are included the Irish £ s. d. 
linen hawkers. I am also informed 
that the fair trader’s profits amount to 
about 20 per cent., while those of the 
not over-particular trader range from 
80 to 200 per cent. In a fair way of 
businessdt is said the hawker’s takings 
will Amount, upon an average, to 7 /. 
or 8 /. per week ; whereas vhe receipts 
of the duffer,” tO unfair hawker, iviil 
sometimes reach to 50/. per week ; 
at 7 /. per week each, the gross takings 

will amount to 43,680 0 0 

Streel-Seller.s of Small Ware, or Tajws, Cottons, 
Laces, cir. 

P’rom the best data at my command, 

I believe there are not fewer than 500 
individuals selling these wares in Lon- 
don.' Their weekly receipts do not 
appear to average more than 65 . each, 
hence the expenditure 011 these arti- 
cles will amount to *’ 7800 0 0 

Slreet-Sdkrs of Lace. 

100 persons in tins trade may he 
said each to take 10.?. (Sd. weekly, the 
profilf being about cent, jier cent. ; 
hence the annual sum expended in 
the streets in lace and similar commo- 
dities is 2730 0 0 

Sh ect-Selte) s of Japanned Tahle-Cniei s. 
Calculating that 1.5 street-sellers 
each take 25.9. A\eekl}' the year round 
— one-half beu’,g the profit, in- 
cluding their advantages in bartering 
and raffling — we find there isexpend(*d 
3 ’early upon japanned table-covers, 
bought in the streets , . ... . .975 0 0 

tStreet- Sellers of Brnas and JkUs. 

500 brace-sellers are shid to clear ,5.9. 
a week each on tlia.i^o articled alone, 
and estimating the profit at 33 per 
cent., It shows a street expenditure of 
0 2(/;'19Gx^, and c.ilculating one-eighth 

less for bells, Ave find that the aniuial 
outlay in the streets on br.acos and 

belts is .f . ^ . . . . 29,470 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Hose. 

A fcAV pairs of Avomen’s stockings 
are haAvked by Avomen, and sold to 
BerA’ant-maids ; but the trade in these 
goods, I am informed.' including all 
classes of sellers — of Avlioin there may 
be fiftj’^ — does not exceed (notwith- 
standing the universality of the wear) 
the receipt of 6s. weekly per jndivi- n, 

dual, with a profit sof from Is. 4rf. to 

2 . 9 . ; llms there is all aggregate expen- 
diture yearly of ' . . 800 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Waistcoats. 

There are sometimes no waistcoat- 
sellers at all ; but generally two, and 
not unfrequcntly three. The profits 
of these men are Ss. on a bad, and 

2 .9. Qd. on a good day. As, at in- 
tervals, ihp street-sellers ^disjiose 
of a slceve-Avaistcoat (Avaistcoat with 
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sleeves) at from 1.?. GcZ. to C^., we may £ s. d. 
estimate the average earnings in the 
* trade at 5ft. perm.irket day, or lO.s. in 
the week ; assuming their profits to 
be 3*.-» p('r cent., this shows an annual 

outlay of 312 . 0 0 

CnEMICAL. 

iStreet-Scllers^if Jilacl-ih y. 

There are at present 230 vendms 
of blacking in the Jiondon stress. 

210 of these sell cake and liquid 
blacking, each taking G.i. wcekl}’', 
while tlie 20 others ‘^Aork ” the 
Mews with a supenor kind of hlack- 
ing„laking Ifis each ; thus there is a 
yeaily expenditure in llie sale of 
lilacking in the stieots of . . . 4,05<^ < 

Slrcef'^ieKt'ra of Blach-Load. 

There are, I am informed, 100 to 
IfiO persons gelling and hawking 
black-lead in the streets; it ^lay 
be estimated that they take 4.<f. each 
weekly (the adults selling other small 
articles Avith the black-lead) ; thus 
Ave find — averaging the mimher of 
sellers at 125 — that there is ex- 
pended yearly in the strect-.salo of 

tins article 1,300 0 0 

Sbi.'ct Sdh'TK of Fx'nch Pol f sit. 

The Ficnch-})olish-Scllers, I am as- 
sured by a man lamiliar with the 
business, take 2.<f. a day each ' the 
2.'f. leaves a profit of 10(/. The stiftet 
expenditure is, tlierefore (reckoning 
five rogul.ir selleis) annually . . 150 0 0 

of (ficasi'-rnnoiunfj Coin iKUt Ido n. 

(kilculating tliat 7 grease-removei a 
carry on the sale of the ai ticlj^3 days 
eacli week, and'v-lcar iul. per day, 

Ave find a yearl}’’ expenditure on this » 

cominoclity equal to ..... 81 18 0 

SpUo s of PJaiuHj-Ballft. ^ 

Reckoning that 4 men arc engaged 
in selling plating-balls 3 days in each 
week, and that each take 2s.wii day, 

Avo find there is an annual outlay (^i 
, the sale of this article of .... 62 8 0 

Street-Sellers of Corji Salve. 

Calculating that 8 of these traders 
take lO.s. Aveekly, Ave find Jhere is 
expended in the streets on thi# sahe 208 0 0 

Street-Sellers of Glass and China-Vement. 

There are at present 4 men vending 
this article in the streets of London, 
and if ^ch seller tak* 5s. weekly •(of 
which 45. may be profit), Ave find , 

there is expended yearly by st^pet 
custonuTS in this cement ... 52 0 0 

Street- Sellers of Razor Paste. 

Calculating that 6 men “ Avork ” 

:he metropolis daily, taking 25. each 
lAQT day (with Is. 2c^. profit), Ave ^nd 
file nmount of the street outlay to be 
ipAvards of ....... 187 0 0 

Strul-Sellers of Crack%'s and Jydonaiii^f^alh. 

I am assured that ter a fcAV days 


last November, from 50 to CO men* £ s. d. 
and Avomen were selling crackers in 
the streets. The most intelligent man 
that I met Avith, acquainted, as he 
I cubed it, with all the ins^and oifffi 
ot the trade,” calculated that during 
the month of NoA'ember and at Christ- 
in IS, 100^. at Avas expended in 
the streets is^^'so comlRustibles, and 
another 100/. at other times of the 
year, thus giving altogether a yearly 

1*0111 Riy of 200 0 0^ 

Sfn'et-Sellers of Lndfer- Matches. ^ 

*^Siippo^iig that each of the 200 
i tiaders on lucilcrs alone, but 

j 45. week 3% selling nine dozen (with 
a profit to the S( Her of from Is. Orf. to 
1^, Gr/.),*Ave find on lucifer-matchcs 
bought ir tl)|^ streets an annual outi.-iy 

of " ^ . 2^080 0 0 

Street-Scllerf^of* ( 'i gar- Lights or Fuzccs. 

1ft Avill, I behove, b^accuiate to 
state that in the streets there aie # 
generally 100 persons? subsisiiiig, or 
endeavouring to subsist, on the sal<3 iff 
fuzees alone. It may he estimated 
aNo tb.it each of these traders ave- 
rages a receipt of lOi/. a day (with a 
piolit excteding G(/.), so that the sum 
yearly l.inl out in the stn-eta in this 
way amounts to . . . . . 1,300 0 0 

Sheet- Sellers of Gutta-Percha Heads, dr. 

Theic are at pn^sent, I am in- » 
formed, 30 persons seliiiig gutta- 
percha heads 111 tao sticets, some 'fvf 
them confining their business solely 
to those smticUs. xii ir average rc- 
implti, assflted, do not exceed 

a eek <‘ach, for, though some 
may take 15.'. a Aveek, others, and 
generally the stalioiiaiy liead-scllers, 
do not take l.s. The prolit t o tjie 
street ictaiier is oiie-third 
receipts. Fioin this c.:y|mTatitm^ it 
appears, that if the present ?ate of 
s.ile continue, the siiin spent yearly in 

thtso street toys is 390 0 0 

Sired -Sellers of IGij-Pa iters and Beetle- Wafers. 

Last summer, 1 was inloimed, tliere 
AATre ftO or GO perstiiis sonTFig fly- 
papers and beetle- wafer in the 

btrcels ; some of the^ buys* and all 
of them of the general class of street- 
sellers, Avho take” to any tradp for 
which Is. suffices as capital. Their 
aAU'rage earnings may be estimated at 
2s. GiA a day, about one-hall being 
profit. Thi*. gh^es a street outlay, for 
a “season” A ten .^i-ks/of .^00 

Street-Sellers qfPoisov^or l^ts. 

Calculating 25 ■ cllera of rat^oison, 
and each taking on an average Is. 
daily for the sale ol il^ir article, ^we 
find that the sum Jhinually^ expended ^ 
upon ffiis erimmodity amounts to . 390 *0 0 
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, * Miscellaneous. £ s. d. 

, Slrret-Sellers of WalHn ^-Sticks. 

For 12 weeks of the year there are, 

I am told, day 35 stick -sellers, 
each takipig 7 on an 'average, 30s. a 
week (with a profit, individually, of 
about 12.S.); we find thus thatti'^^ sum 
expended yearly in walking-sticks 'rin 

the %treet3 is 630 0 0 

JSh ed-Bcllers of Whips, ttc. 

Averaging that 30 whip-sellers ' ( 

^take 25s-. each weekly (with profits of 
from fi.s. to 10s.) in London alone, we ^ i 

find that the yearly sum expended in ' 

the streets in whips amounts to , 1,950 0 0 

Btreet-i:ieUtrs of Pi jm {Tobacco). 

« Jf we calculate that 4 persons sell , ’ 

pipes daily the year through, takings 
each 25.V. (aijd clearing 10s), ive find 
the yearly sum expended upoh the 
hawkers’ pipes amounts to ... 260 0 (J 

■ Stred-Selk^-* s (f ^nvjf- Boxes, Tohacco- Boxes, t( c. 

Beckoning that 15 persons tiading 
on snulV and 'tobacco and cigar-boxes 
take 18s. weekly (clearing 7s. or 8s ), 
we find the sum thus expended an- 
nually amounts to 702 0 (• 

Sireel-Bdicrs of Cigars. 

Keckoiiing the number of vendors 
of cigars at lOO^^And tiie average 
takings of each to be 20s. weekly, we 
Jiiive a y^Mrly outlay of ... . 6,2l)U 0 0 

^Jrcct-Sdiers of Rjtonge. 

Calculating, then, that only' 60 pier- 
sons (and so allowing tor the irre- 
gularities 111 the trade) >end s^'pnge V , 
daily, and that each takes 1 Us. weeMy , 

— some taking 25s., and others hut ‘ 

5i.-'~with about half profit on the 
Wi. ie (the common sponge is often 
from 20t/‘i.o 3,^'^‘^per cent, profit), we 
^find the outlay td^bc . . . .1,950 0 0 

Street- iSdhsrs of Wash-Ltathcr. 

There are, I am assured, 100 in- 
dividuals selling little or nothing else < 

but wash-leather in London (for these 
traders are found in all the suburbs), 

> and that they ''‘»Jij;^ctiveIy take IO 5 . « 
weeklv, with a pirofii of from 4s. to 
5s. There are, also, 100 other per- 
sons selling them occasionally, along 
filler goods, and as they vend 
the higher-priced articles, they pro- 
bably receive nearly an equal amount, 
it would appear that there is 
annually expended in the Btree'*s in 
this purchase, 'ip wards of , . . .5,000 0 0 
Uers of Sj^ecU^cleT and Ege-glasses. 

It may' be elt>mated, I am as- 
sured, that there are 35 men who 
vend theae artv'lcs daily„taking 15^. 
a (with a profit of lyy.), the 

yearjijr expenditure being thus’ . . 1,365, 0 0 


Street- Sellers of Dolls. L* d. 

There are, at least, at this time of 
year, when the lairs are coming on, 

50 dtdl-hawkers, who ^elid nothing 
else. ^5ay that cacli of these sell one 
dozen gdoils jier day, and that tlieir 
avdiage ^irice is 4<l. each ; tliaL is just 
1 OL a day, and 60/. per vfeek. In the 
winter lime so f lany are not sold , but 
I liave*ao doubt that 5<J/.’s wjiitli of 
dolls arc sold each Avet-k throughout 
the year by London luiwkeis alone, 
hence th(i annual outlav on street- 
dolls would be close np(tu .... 3,<to0 0 0 

SfreU Lof-mlUis. 

It may be estimated that 50 men 
carry on this trade. Facli of these 
may take 13.s. w-eekly (with a profit 
of 7s. Od.), so showing the annual 

strpet outlay to be 1,690 0 0 

St)cet-Stl/crs oj Jiodlette TabUs. 

Calculating the 2 sellera of iloulette 
tables take 30s. cai-h weekly, we iind 
th^* annual outlay amounts to . . . 156 0 0 

Strut-Si Ih’is if Rhaharb. 

Beckoning 1 strc(‘t sellers of iliii- 
barb and spice each taking J Ss. 
weekly, we find the sum annually 
spieiit in the sale of these articles to 

be upwards of 187 0 0 

^ R(il-< \itcliLrs 

There are, 1 am told, loj lat- 
catchers resorting, at inter\als, to Lou- 
don, but only a touitli of that number 
can be estimated as c.iiry’ing on their 
labours regularly in low n ; then ave- 
rage eariinigs, 1 am i.j.iuicd, do not ex- 
ceed 15.S. a week; thus theie is a 

yearly expienditure of 975 0 0 

Slnet-SUlers oj ('oodts. 

' F»-om the best inloimatioii J have 
gamed, there arc 50 persons who sell 
nuthmjr but combs, tlic average takings 
of eatli tS e a week, showing the 
} early outlay in the streets on these 

articles to he 1,170 0 0 

Sfnet-Sdleis of Money-Bags. 

There are at piresent 50 persons con- 
sisting of men, woitieii, and cliildren 
vending money-bags in the streets of 
Loudon, each taking on an average 
Is. Oil. daily', or Us. per wu-ek, and so 
giving a yearly expenditureeof . .1,17^ 0 0 

Street Sdlers of Coat Sinds. 

There are, I am infoiint^l, no less 
than 70 persons, consisting of men, 
women, and children. These, I am told, 
take upon an average 15 j{. a week each, 
their usual profits being cent, piercent. ; 
thus we find^a yearly outlay on 
studs bought ill the streets of , . 2.730 0 0 

T^i‘ amount of in 


£188,189 0 0 
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Page line 45, Rccond roliimn f € ^'cad 8,850. 

0, lin«‘ 30, first column, /o/ 34,‘JOO reaif 28,500. • 

line 43, /(<? hetwcori thirty anj^ forty thonnnd^m^i between twenty-five and thirty thousand. 
11, number of markets Surrey side,/oj CQ4 rend 704. ^ 

number of inarkota Middlesex side, for 3 '^^ rcad t\147. 

^ first hue, second column, _/br 3801 read 3,911, and tor 102 read, 105. 

20, line 50, first column, for 7fd. read G7/. lO.t. ; lioe 53, for .5,25/. read 405/. ; line 57, foi 
0,300/. “it ad 4,800/. 

30, line '25, for 21. each read 2/ 

50, hue 27, Jm 24,135/. trad 23,775/. * 

line 2^.J<n upwardB icad very nearly 
hue 50, /or 14,000/. '>i<id 9,750/. 
hill' 54, fa 0.500/. rend 130/, 
hue 58, /m 22,550/. nad 17,400/. 

line 30, hi'cond cnhmin,/ur between 1,250,000/. .and 1,500,000/. ^'cad 1 ,040,f)00/. ^ 

03, line 13,./iu’ 5,0 10,000 llis. nad 4, 940^000 lbs. 
hue 27, yo? 1 17,0()(»,000 read 4 9,750,000. 
lini' 3(),y(>r 24,300 rtui/ 22,007. 
line 38. for 32.400 'irad 33.090. 

09, line 3S,y>u ^G:’.,28l/)00 nod 263,261,000. 

80, line n,y'(U’ 10,450 ^ntd 37,05(>. 
line 14, /hr 171,000 ')rad 175.000. 
line 15, /o/ 108,('('G rLO</ 112,000. 
line 10, for 24,000 ,,a(/ 20,800. 
hue 2^, [for 10, 817,000 nad 18,017,000 
hue. 31, /(/r 221.100 i<ad 221,200. 
hue 39, /i>j 91,00(1 n‘a</ l<i4,4(U>.J 
line 41,yh>' 32,900 ua 37 900. 

95, line ;''7, first c<)himi^/«>r 0,270 ttad G,2J0 
line 4x, fii.st column, for 1.900 nod 1 ,f'50. 
lino 48, fust coUiuiii, _/or 15,300 i,a</ 15.20l*t 
hue 10, secuml ci)hiinn, for .333 420 jn/d 332,400. 

96, hue 3, fiist column, /i,r'333.42o nad 332,400. 
hue 5, fiist eohimn.yiu 292,000 /riV 292,240. 
hue 0, lir.st column, yhr 020,420 nad 625,640, 
hue 0, second coluim^^,yo/ 2.087f270 mn/ 2,086,490, 

122, t.ahle, middle column, line d2. Tin 524,000 lead .525,(K)(h 
tabic, miihlle cohiiuii, line 2], for 524,000 read 525,000. 
table, middle column, line 22, /or 1,40 4,000 read 1,465,000. 

*130. line 4, second cohniin, /r/r 160 nad 166. 

131*, luK' 12, second column, yhr 123,360 'i<ad 129,360. 

142, hue 40. second L(di0*iu, .fo/ 575 le.ad 525. '' 

144, line 7. fii>t column, fo/- J 50,0()0 7 cad 150,768. 
hue 33, hr.st column, fa 50 7-1 <td 60. 
last hue, first column, /*<.</• 2,867/. intd 2,877/. 

> line 9, secoi^l co'umii.yi^i 1,183/, 7cad 1,883/. 
line 11, second coinmii,yV)r 2,77 1/. 'rcitd 2,474/. 
line 32, second column, Vor 2io nofl, ICO 
line 33, sei'fmd column, /o? 1,667/. 7tad 1,017/. 

158, line 17, second column. yV>r 13,949/ rea(( 13,950/. 
line 20, second column, lor 520 7 tod .572. 
line 21, second column, y'or 28,5f'4 >md 28,557. 

163, line 4, second column, ./or 19,4 48 icad 21,910. 

line 24, second column, yhr 12,102 natl 14,586. 

171 , line 13, si'coiid column, ./hr 3,031/. Us. luid 3,033/. Gs. 8-/, 

195, line 3fi, first *,6hmin, /hr 1,452 '•-rwf/ 780/. 

197, line 13, first column, /or 3,000/. 7 tad 1,040/. 
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Page 203, liaetl2, first column, /or 300 read 100.’ 

< 218, line 61, first column, /or because read although. 

line 63, first column, /o>‘ no read an utter want of. 
line 51,.jBecond column, /or flummut read flunimuxed. 

“ 326, 1^ ^8, sewnd column, /or 780/. read 3,000/. 

4^, second column, /or 3,500 read 13,500. 
line 45, second column, /or 700 read 2,700. j. * 
line 46, second coIuH. '^^or 25,000 read 20,?J0. 
line 47, sccond^lumn,,//- 250 read 207. * 

^ 340, line 57, second column, /or vicapicated read incapacitateu, 

347, line 41, second column, /or 23,410 read 23,400. 

370, line 15, second column, /or store rcu</ sune. 

( 377, In the table of Hawkers and Pedlars for England, "Vl'ales, and Scotland, the Total for Wales 

is placed below the Islands in the ’British Seas, hut should stand above it. 

388, line 43, first column, /or 2,60u read 2,730. 

892, last line, second column, /or 384,400 read 1,872,000. 

893, line 2, first column, /or 3,120 read 3,900. 
line 5, first column, /or 4,680 read 3,“00. 

427, line 9, first column, /or 1,250 icad 1,300. 

440, lino 9, first (Tiolumn, /or 2,34 0 read 1,950. 

441, line 55, first column, /or 692 read 702. 

443, line 39, second column, /or 1,850 read 1,950. 

449, line 68, first ci/iamn,/or 1,190 read 1,690. 
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Art.s ^flnc), sticet-sellers of, 301 ; capital and income of, 
3(Ki 

Art (street), 301 , - 

Aiftlior anil poet (street ), exiienence of, 270 

UalJail minstrelsy m the streets, ancient and modem, 2^3 

Ballads (Street) on a subiecl, 275 

Back numbers, street sale of, 280 

Becear street-sellers, 383 

statement of a, 414 • 

Beetle wateis, street-selleis ol. 435 * 

Hillinpsgate, desenption of, (i4 

market, fjuantity and weight of O'.* old ni, (si 

Blaekuii: and DlaeK lead, street-sel', 425 

Blind s(ieet-selki ot boot-laees, 305 ' 

temaie street -sellei of small wares, 30 

— — street sellei ol tailors’ nee-iles, 340 

1) lot-laee seller, lile of, 405 

Book aiietunieer^ (street ),20d 
li/Toksellers (street), 2')2 

expel lem e ol, J'H 

Books sold in the stie-ds, eliaraeter of, 203 

(memoiandum) and alrnanaeks, street sale 271 

( poi kel ) and dial los, street sale of, 2/1 ^ 

(soni'J, street sale ol, 203 

(t luldren’s), street sale of, 2!K1 

(^uide), ‘hreet sale of, 200 

(aeiount), street sale ot, 200 

B(a)t and stay-laees, street -sellei s of, 301 
Bo\-, of the I osterniorn'ers and their “ buuse,” 33 
Biaees, liel's, liose, liowsci-stiaps, and w aisteoals, street- 
sidleis ol, dlJO 

Biead, stiei I sale ol, 173 , 

Bioadshtets, .'■ireel sellers of, 280 

Buns (hot-eioss and ClieUea), sircel-selleis of, 201 

Buttei , I heese, and ei;^s, 120 

t’aki , stnet stlUrs of, l')<l 

t'akes and tarts, street sL-Uers of, 108 

('aid, (eii,':ia\e ll, stufel-si Ileis ol , 2dli 

— — (((elalini), street sellers ot, 2(»h 

— - (playni'i), streel-selkrs ot, 2(i0 

(raei ) and lists ot races, street-sellers of, 2G5 

(shoit-hand), '-tieel-scllers of, 201 

I’aid-i ounti r^, medals, t\:e.. 'treet-su4|eis of, 34!) 

Oats’ iiiul doi's’-ineat, street f t'ers oi, 18I 
Cement toi /jlass am. « Inna, lUeet-sellers of, 420 
Ch uniters, exptrieme of, 22t> 

Che.ii* .lohn, or street li.niseljers,*32(> 

lileot a..5.«; 

( heinieal artiek o, fifLiiiiiaetiir , -iri , 1 m Ikr' uf, 425 

t'lnekweed .md ■.-o .mis, I' i-l'- .'sot, 151 
Cliildreii in low lodffintt-housJ^ . 

e.uises wlfteh itiflucnee them to take to a street 

i.'iiLLi, 172 ^ 

— as strcel-sellers sent out by jiaionts 47*) * 

Clnistniasiiij^, laurel, ivy, holly, and niiBllctoe, sLiett 

St Hers oi, 141 

Cif'.ir lights or fiizees, .stieet-sellers of, 433 
Clears, stieet selltts of, 441 
“ folks," Ae , 2,;it 

Cotk'c-slaJI kee))eis, lil.) ^ 

((omit exhiliilioiis, nia^^ie.il delnhioiiJu &c#stTl;et-sellci8 

Conundrums, stri et-'ellers ot, 285 

Conievaiiee, ol losteinioii^eis and othci stiect-fo’k, 21# 

( irii salve, Street-selleis otT 420 
I ostiniioneers, aiteieni e,illnigot, 7 
and otliei sireel-lolk, nuiubei ot, 4 

— i.ipital of, 20 • 

— — capital ami ineonic of, .55 • 

— — . ehililreii, edue.ilioii of, 24 

eries, rouiuU, and d lys of, 52 

diet .and drink ol, 52 

donkeys of, 2!) 

4’ ess.. t, 51 , 

earnni -s.ot , 54 • 

edue.dinn ot, 35 

canibliiiy of. Id 

habits .mil amustineui;. of, 11 * 

homes of, 47 

honesty of, 2fi 

jinenile trading of, .35 

language ol, 23 

literature of, 25 

^ niaikcts and trade riglits ot, 68 

marriage and eoiicubmage of,%.) 

nieknames of, 24 

— — obsoli'te tones of, 8 

polities ofT 20 m 

• providenee .imi uiiprovRlence of, 5(i 


Costermongers, rafHes of, 68 

religion of, 21 

removal from streets of, 60 ^ 

tricks of, (#1 A 

uneducated state of, 22 ^ 

Costermongering mechanics, 7 
Costerhiongers and mieves* 4G 

in bad weatlm^gnd during tlic rholera, 67 

on their taJBtry rottipds, 53 

the mO[^^rovidcnt, 48 

eeonomieally eonsuleied, 8 

Coster boy, hired, 481 
filter girls, 43 
— ~ gill, life ot a, 45 

l.id, hie ot a, 30 

, eduea<ioii ot, 3.» 

•^ough-dj^l*-, and medical eonfcclionery, btreet-scllers 
' of. 205 

CoLiiitre nnlgiiig-houses, 423 

Cr.ieke'-, and deioiuitiiig balls, street-sellers of, 438 
Crip}»i.d seller ot niitineg-grateis, 32!) 

^ ro. ' ,‘r\ and glas -w.aie,' street-sellers of, .385 
Coveiit-^rden inatket, 81 
Curds '"•'.I v,|l ey, street sale of, 1!)2 
Cutlery, sfn t-sellers of, 338« 
l)e.illi aii<l ‘in* huuteis, 228 
|)t)g (ollais, streef-s^Hlers of, 3:58 
lk»g collar sell 'r, life of a. .35!) 

I Jollv, vtrect-sellers of, 44#* 

Diinkables, street sale of, 183 

Dulltis, or hawkers ot*prettnded smuggled goods, 383 
Eatables .ind drinkables, st reel-sellers ij), 2.58 
— capital and income of, street-sellers of, 208 

sums spent yearly upon, 212 

Elder wnu (hot), street-sellers of, IH!) 

Isiigr.nmgs m umbrellas, street -sellers of, 302 
Female street sellers, localilieB m v.liU'b they reside, 40^ 

cdui.itum, -.late of, 4t»2 

diet of, -U(2 

Fisli, kind and (piality of sold m London, 81 

season ot the eosternu)iigt^p(j3 • 

.mmially sold in the streets of London, gross vab 

of. 77 

(“ diy ’’) selling in the street, 77 # 

Irmt. .mil vegei.ibles, stationary street-sellers of, 98 

sfrei (-sellers ol, ()1 ^ 

Flowei girls (London), 134 
gii Is, hte ot, 1,(8 

loot., sill ’))s, and trees, quantity sold iv the 

1 iftwi j^TMiyer'.-fft tliosc sold 111 the streets, 1.38 

<uid pofs), trees, shrubs, roots, seeds, and 

bMiiehes, stri el .ellers ot, l.'Jh 

Ill pots, loot^, street-sale of, 137 

“cut,’’ (pi.uilit\ ot sohi in streets, 137 

— trees, shiubs, table slmwing quantity i 
sale .8 markets and ict.iil lutlie hirecyp ' 

I Flow r-gills, two Ol nhaii, 

1 Fly-pajiers, street selkrs ol^jipr ^ 

: Forcsialin g • . rkets .‘>id bummarees, 8/ 

’ Frcneli p i-i ■», - 1 1 - <■!, Tl'7 • 

I Filed tisb, scllei'' .it, l(i > 

A — pre|i.ir.itu)ii of, H>ri 
! — s-ller, exjierieiicr and eustomeis of, 18!) 

1 Frill,' (greeiil selling in tlie streets, 83 
stall-keepeis, !»'i 

and \egi table se.isim of eostemumgers, 81 

tnd Mgctubles sold streets^ 

! j;io-s value ol, !)5 
1 — ^ sti eel -sellers of, 79"* 

. . — - kind and ({. intitvof sold in Uie London strcetn, 79 

' (home • Viwn), qff.intity sold in metropolitan mar 

I Kets, .ind pioporti old retail in strects,«hlt^ ^ 

I ibieign. (tl - 

“diy.’hl 

I “ (.allows” liteiatuie of the streets, 288 
’ (lame, rabbits, and poultry, sold in the streets, 121 1 

h.awker, expeiieriee o't, 124 * 

Cfingei beer seller, experience of, Bl*) 

sherbet, .aid lemon.ade, street-sale of. 188 

Ginger biead nuts, stfect-'^llers of, l!)9j 
Grease-removing eomiiositions, street-*^ 


Grease-removing eompositions, street-afii 
Grfi e stufl’, St Pet -seller? of, 145 ^ 

Gui .. pertb-> It. .ids, street-sell {*> of, 434 


Haberdashery swag-shops, .373 
Hum-satidwieli sellei, cjuicnence ol^LS 

stree* si llers of, 177 

Hawkers, pedlars, rnd iietty chapineti, i 



INDEX. 


Hot cjclfi and pea-f oup man, experience of, lfi‘2 

green-pea experience of, 180 

green-peas, street-sellers of, 180 
*' House of Lords,” a street-sellers’ defunct club, 3G4 
'ces and ice-creams* street -sellers of, 20(i 
Indecent (sham) street-trade, 240 
Irls^i, causes mad? them turn costermongers, 105 
— — ii^/nigriiuts, 1 1 1. 

street diet, drink, and expense of living amoiig, 113 

education, literature, amusements, and politics 

of, 108 , . 

how they displanted thertcject JewJl.’n the orange 

tradJ, lOG 
— — houses of, 109 

histfrry of some of the sellers, 115 

religion of, 107 % / 

-r- resources of as regards stock, money, sickness, 
f burials, &c., 114 

(street), 104 ^ 

Irishwoman street-seller, an, 4(55 “ 

Jewellery street-sellers, 340 

Lace, street-sellers of, .'180 

— — maker’s appeal, 304 

Lavender, street sale of, 137 

literature, street-sellers of, .300 

>(;apital and income of, 300 , 

London, children street-sellers of, 408 ' 

Lot sellers, 447 

Low lodging-houses of London, 251, 407 

of the country, 258 ' 

filth, dishonesty, and immorality of, 254 

Lucifer matches, street-sellers .k", 43i 
Manufacturcii Articles, street-sellers of, 323 

capital and income of, 485 

in inet.ll, str»H't-sellers of, 324 

Manuscript and other music, 305 

Markets (the London street) on a Saturday night, 9 

— - on a Sunday morning, 1(1 

May, palm, &o., street sale of, 14.3 

Mechanic’s wife, a street-seller, 4(i4 

Milk selling in .St. .lumcs’s-park, 191 

street sale of, 192 

Miscellaneous manutactured articles, .street-sellers of, 430 
Mufhn ind crumnet sef ; j in the .streets, 292 
'Newspapers, books, 5tc., sale of at railway shitions, 291 
Nut selling in streets, 89 
Orphan girl, I’fo of, 48.3 

boy street-seller, 482 

Onion selling in th^ streets, 93 
Orange and lemon selling in the streets, .37 

and nut maikct, 80 

Oyster selling in the streets, 75 
Packman, statement of a, 379 
Packmen or hawkers of soft wares. 377 
Pastry and eonfectiomary, street -.sellers o», 195 
Patterers, al)ode.s, tricks, iii.'irri.age, and characteri.stie.s 
of the different grades of, 243 
^ efit society of, 242 

halW.and present state of, 215 

— (runningivkuis. moiais, and religion of, 217 
— 55- experience of, 222 
— - recent experiea<'o of, 2i 
—— (standing), 2.32 

experience of, 234 

Pattering class, epitome of, 3( 

Pea-soup and hot eels, street-dll 
Pedlar jeweller, 34? fellers of, 100 

“ Penny gafl'," 40 
Peppermint water, street 
i criodicals, pam' Stale of, 191 
of, 289 Jiiit..,, ..ictb, books, &e., street-stUer.s 

on the stea 

Periwinkle sell’Oboats and steamboat piers, sale of, 290 
Pickpocket, stog in the streets, 70 
pictures ir ^-atemeiit of a young, 410 
Pieroai ames, street belling of, 304 

♦ * Pin .street, 195 

Pip' iiers up," or wall song sellers, 272 
vs, street-sellers of, 440 
plff^ain sellers, 150 
, ,1 -oili-, street sellers of, 287 
P/m “ duff” or dough, street-sellers of, 197 
r dts and authors, street, 278 
olson “Niio 


Pro.stitute, statement of a, 412 i 

Public-house hawkers of metal spoons, 344 
Publishers and au.hors of street literature, 220 
Puddings (boiled), street-seller of, 197 
Rabbit-selling in the streets, 129 
Raxnr-pastc, street-sellers of, 429 
Reduce gentlewoman and a reduced tradesman, ^s 
slreeWiellers of stationery, 269 
Religious tract-scllcrh, 241 
Rhul? irbrii|)d spiee, street-sellers of, 452 
Ricc' nlk, fttreet^ellers of, 193 
Ringjmnd sovereigns for wagers, street -sellers of, 351 
lioasted chestnuts and apples,' 90 
Roulette-boxes, sfeet-bcllers of, 449 
Runaway street-bo^s, two, 48.3 

“ Screevers,” or writers of begging letters and peti- 
. tions, .‘II 1 

Second oditu , sellers of, 230 
I .Seeds, sale of, 1.39 

I Shceps’-trotter seller, btatementof a, 171 
Shceps’-trotters, street-sellers of, 170 

.ireiiaration <if, and quantity sold, I70 
Shell -fish sellers in the streets, 69 
Shrimp selling, 72 
Single woin.an street-seller, a, 4(!3 
“ Slang” weights and measures, .'12 
Sin .ail ware, street sellers of, 385 
Smithfield laees, 27 
Snuff-boxes, street-sellers of, 440 
Song sellers (long), 221 
Songs, stieet-selltrs ot,272 

Spar, ehma oiihuiicnts, and stone fruit, street-sellers of, 

.370 

Spectacle .and eye-glasses, street-sellers of, 444 
Sponge, street-sellers ot, 442 
siirai selling in the .streets, 69 

Stationery, literature, and fine .arts, street-seller of, 213 

street' sellers of, 2t)7, 3116 

Stationers (street), and street card sellers, 261 

exptnenec of, 267 

capit.il and income of, 306 

Stalls (stieet), character of, 99 
miniber ot, {Hi 

Sticks (walking), street-sellers of, 4,37 
“ strawiiig," 2,19 

Street chilnien, amusements of, 476 

elotbing oh 47< 

diet of, 47.1 

dwclliug-places of, 475 

education of, 472 

inor.ils, religion, opinions of, 471 

jirtipeiisities of, 477 

Street-folk in general and costermongers in particular, 
v.irietU’s of, 6 

.StreeKseller, “neglected’ child, 480 
.Slrcet-sellcr>., public meeting of, 102 
.Swag-barrownieri, 447 
Sw,ig-sliopK of the metropolis, 333 
Swcet-.sluff, street-sellers and customers of, 2o4 
street sale of, 20;{ 

'I'able-c »vers (j.apanned), street-sellers of, 388 

'J'.illy packmen, .'180 

3\>a, li.iwking of. 455 

Textile fti'-'-iCft, street-.sei’crs of, 37J 

'rhicves, inecs ng c*", 418 

Tinware, st reel-sellers of, 354 

sellei, life of, .’155 

Tobaeeo-boxes, street-sellers of, 44(1 
Tools, stree*t -.sellers of, J6l 
'I’lces and .shrubs, street sale of, 1.3.3 
Trotting or hawking butchers, 17.5 
Turf cutting and selling, ^55 

cutler, cxpcrieiiee and customers of, 15? 

Vejjetables, strc'ct sale of, 91 

aristocratic sale of, 92 

“ Vic” gallery, 18 

Wandering tribes of this country, 1 

in general, 2 

V.’asb -leathers, street-sellers of, 443 
Waste : ewspaners at ’lillingsgate, sale of, 290 
Watehes (chilaren’s * dt), street-sellers of, 3.5.1 
Water-cre.ss selling in Farringdon -market, 145 
Water-cresses, table showing the quantity sold wholesale 
at “ green markets,” and retail in the streets, 162 
street-sellers of, 149 


P4...val mamc' , dialogues, i&c., 230 
Pc^-herbs and « .4ery, 9' 

PoQ|/)es (baked)^ atreet-irade in, 173 
PouHry and game,)8^cet purchasers of, 123 
. hawker* tsta of two, 126 

—— (live tfid deaci,, game, rabbits, butter, cheese, and 
eea, street-sellers of, 120 4 



Water-cress girl, 151 
Water-carriers, 194 
Whelks (pickled), street-sellers of, 163 
— : — purchasers of, l(w 
W^hips, street-sellers of, 4.38 
Widow, street-seller, a, 4li7 
Women Su*. sellers, 457 








